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^'7  have  discovered  a  New  Mexico  as  well  (M  a  New  Viscaya** 

—  Frangiboo  de  Ibabra 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  January  1,  1911 

To  His  Exoellenct,  the  Honorable  William  J.  Mills 

(Jovemor  of  New  Mexico 
Sir: 

The  writing  of  the  history  of  New  Mexico,  as  found  in  these  vol- 
umes, has  been  accomplished  after  many  years  of  reading  and  re- 
search. Oftentimes  I  have  been  disheartened,  owing  to  my  inability 
to  secure  accurate  information.  It  has  been  difficult  to  harmonize 
the  recorded  statements  of  recognized  authorities,  varying  as  they 
do  in  many  vital  particulars. 

It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  overlook  no  book,  document, 
or  other  source  of  information  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
occurrences  of  the  past    I  have  tried  to  be  accurate  and  fair. 

Through  you,  I  am  giving  this  work  to  our  people  with  the  hope 
that  careful  study  will  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the 
fortitude,  the  courage,  the  suffering,  and  the  martyrdom  of  those 
who  first  brought  to  New  Mexico  the  banner  of  Christianily  and  civ- 
ilization, trusting  that  present  and  future  generations  of  New  Mex- 
icans may  thereby  better  understand  the  difficulties  surrounding  and 
harassing  their  predecessors  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
that  emblem  during  the  periods  of  isolation  which  preceded  the 
advent  of  twentieth  century  progress  and  conditions. 

Respectfully  yours 


PBEPATOEY  NOTE 

TH!E  pressing  need  of  a  history  of  New  Mexico  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  available  to  the  per- 
son of  moderate  means,  has  been  apparent  for  many 
years. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  volnmes  the  writer  has  had  in 
view  accuracy  of  statement,  simplicity  of  style,  and  impar- 
tiality of  treatment. 

A  great  many  authorities  have  been  read  and  carefolly 
studied.  Such  of  these  as  treat  of  subjects  germane  to  any 
particular  chapter  in  the  book  are  listed  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  chapter.  It  is  hoped  that  no  source  of  information  of 
prime  importance  has  been  overlooked.  These  authorities 
have  been  listed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  desir- 
ous of  still  further  research.  The  majority  of  the  citations 
and  references  are  from  books  in  the  library  of  the  writer. 
Such  as  are  not,  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  principal  li- 
braries of  the  country. 

Grateful  acknowledgements  are  due  to  those  old  friends 
having  in  their  possession  andent  documents,  records,  and 
Mss.  to  which,  through  their  courtesy,  access  has  been  had 
and  use  of  which  has  been  permitted. 

Of  necessity  a  great  deal  of  the  work  found  in  the  pages 
following  may  best  be  termed  editing,  although  entire  reli- 
ance has  not  been  placed  upon  the  certainty  of  the  citations 
and  references  found  in  other  works  dealing  with  the  history 
of  New  Mexico ;  nor  has  the  writer  depended  wholly  upon 
the  translations  of  others,  having  used  his  own  efforts  when- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  it  was  for  the  best 
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Fortonately,  during  a  period  of  years,  the  writer  lived  at 
Santa  Fe,  where  he  had  abundant  opportnnity  for  careful 
examination  of  the  Santa  Fe  Archives,  at  that  period  in  the 
custody  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Many  translations 
and  copies  were  made  at  that  time.  So  far  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  learn,  the  Santa  Fe  Archives  did  not  ante-date  1680, 
nearly  all  of  the  earlier  records  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Pueblos  in  the  uprising  of  that  year.  In  the  office  of  the 
Surveyor  General  for  New  Mexico  are  to  be  found  many 
very  valuable  ancient  documents  which  may  be  classed  as 
archives.  These  contain  a  wealth  of  information  of  rare 
historical  value.  In  the  papers  belonging  to  private  fami- 
lies has  been  found  much  valuable  information,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  day  all  of  this  class  of  archives  will  find 
way  into  the  possession  of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  So- 
ciety, where  they  may  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  with  most  of  the  students  of 
our  history  that  many  valuable  portions  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Archives  were  lost  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Pyle.  Whatever  disappeared  at  that  time  had  already  been 
combed  over  by  various  historians,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
documents  were  comparatively  intact. 

The  work  performed  by  Fr.  Escalante  in  1778,  and  com- 
pleted from  1681  to  1717,  is  of  great  value,  and  if  anything 
of  that  period  is  lost,  the  fault  can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  worthy  friar.  His  work  contains  many  copies  and  ex- 
tracts from  original  papers  which  were  available  to  him, 
but  which  have  since  disappeared.  Fr.  Escalante 's  records 
are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Mexico ; 
they  were  printed  in  the  year  1856  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  Mex. 
3rd  serieSj  part  iv,  pp.  113-208.  Volume  xxv  of  the  Arch. 
Oen.  Mex.  Ms.^  entitled  DocumenlosparalaHistoriade  Nue- 
vo  Mexico^  contains  tiie  official  reports  of  the  friars  and  other 
church  authorities  covering  almost  all  of  the  eighteenth  and 
some  very  important  documents  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Fr.  Salmeron's  Relaciones  is  a  very  complete  work  of  the 
earliest  explorations,  although  at  times  his  accounts  appear 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  Fr.  Alonso  Posada's  work 
is  of  tiie  greatest  value.  The  fray  was  custodio  of  New 
Mexico  in  1660-1664,  and  had  been  in  New  Meixico  engaged 
in  missionary  work  for  several  years  prior  to  that  date. 
His  report  was  made  pursuant  to  a  royal  order  made  in 
1678,  and  was  written  about  eight  years  later. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  for  New  Mexican 
history  is  that  of  Torquemada,  Manarquia  Indiama, 
which  brings  the  records  down  to  1608.  Later  au- 
thors are  Vetancurt,  Cronicc^  and  Menologio^  1691; 
Mendieta,  Historia  Eclesidsttca;  Oviedo,  Historia  Gen- 
eral;  Herrera,  Historia  General;  Gomara,  Historia  In- 
diana ;  Mota  Padilla,  Conquista  de  Nueva  Galicia^  and  Villa- 
gra,  Historia  de  Nuevo  Mexico^  probably  the  best  of  the 
earlier  writers,  particularly  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
period  of  which  he  writes. 

There  are  many  other  authorities  upon  special  subjects, 
appearing  in  the  foot-notes,  whose  works  api)ear  in  the 
bibliographical  list  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters. 

The  best  of  the  earlier  modem  writers  is  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
at  one  time  United  States  Attorney  for  New  Mexico,  whose 
work,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  MeooicOy  is  a  condensa- 
tion or  translation  of  the  early  Spanish  narratives  down 
nearly  to  the  year  1700. 

In  1883,  there  appeared  a  very  excellent  work  by  L.  Brad- 
ford Prince,  LL.  D.,  entitled  Historical  Sketches  from  the 
Earliest  Records  to  the  American  Occupation.  In  sonue 
respects  he  has  followed  the  errors  of  earlier  writers,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  journey  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
the  route  taken  by  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  and  local- 
ities visited  by  the  last  named  explorer. 

Beyond  all  question  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subjects 
treated  by  them  are  the  works  of  Adolph  F.  Bandolier,  Con- 
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tributions  to  the  History  of  the  Southwestern  Portion  of  the 
United  States ;  The  Coronado  Expedition^  by  George  Parker 
Winship;  and  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United 
StateSf  edited  by  Frederidk  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology. 

In  1889  appeared  the  work  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1530-1888. 

There  are  few  publications;  so  elaborate  as  this  great  work. 
The  wealth  of  notes  and  citations  is  most  attractive  to  the 
student  or  reader.  Mr.  Bancroft  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  having  been  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  the  country,  filled  with 
books  and  manuscripts  touching  upon  the  history  of  the 
southwest.  The  work,  however,  is  one  of  a  set  of  thirty-nine 
volumes,  and  the  cost  to  the  individual  of  moderate  means 
is  practically  prohibitive. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  by  others,  but  the  results,  so 
far  as  historical  writing  is  concerned,  have  been  very  unsat- 
isfactory. 

In  this  work  most  liberal  drafts  have  been  made  upon  the 
several  monographs  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  particularly  the  contributions  of 
the  Mindeleff  brothers,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett.  The  facts  and  deductions  contained  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  archseological  and  ethnological 
history  of  New  Mexico  are  drawn  largely  from  the  works  of 
these  distinguished  workers  in  special  fields  of  research. 

The  courteous  treatment  of  the  several  departments  at 
Washington  in  supplying  information  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  New  Mexico  following  the  American  Occupation 
period  is  gratefully  remembered.  The  several  great  public 
libraries  in  the  West  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance,  and 
to  their  librarians  the  writer  tenders  his  thanks. 

Several  private  libraries  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
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notably  those  of  Hoil  Thomas  Benton  Catron  and  Dr.  L. 
Bradford  Prince,  have  been  open,  and  to  both  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  the  writer  is  nnder  many  obligations. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman  of  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology  at  Santa  P6,  whose  genius 
in  illustrating  and  work  in  copying  old  documents,  engrav- 
ings, and  photographs,  has  made  their  reproduction  pos- 
sible. 

Balph  Emebson  TwrroHELii 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  January  1, 1911 
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CHAPTER  I 

Antiquity  of  New  Msxioo  —  The  Origin  and  Hibtobt  op  Its 

FiBST  Inhabitants 

THE  science  which  treats  of  antiquity  finds  abundant  material 
for  investigation  in  New  Mexico.  The  study  of  oral  tradi- 
tions, inscriptions,  ruins,  and  monuments  of  all  kinds  in  this 
I)ortion  of  the  United  States  is  most  attractive  to  the  archseologist 
This  dass  of  historical  research  and  its  practical  value  have  only 
lately  become  thoroughly  recognised  in  the  United  States. 

The  monuments  of  the  past  have  not  appealed  strongly  to  the 
ordinary  American,  engaged,  as  he  has  been  during  the  past  century, 
in  the  building  of  a  great  nation.  He  has  naturally  proceeded  along 
constructive  lines.  He  has  occupied  himself  with  the  material 
growth  of  an  advancing  and  progressive  people.  He  has  not  cared 
to  investigate  or  give  his  time  and  thought  to  the  history  of  those 
whom  the  European  explorers  found  upon  this  continent,  nor  of  their 
predecessors  in  occupancy. 

History  is  a  recital  of  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
human  race  from  the  beginning.  The  history  of  New  Mexico,  there- 
fore, rightfully  begins  with  a  recital  of  our  present  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  races  occupying  this  portion  of  our  country  during  the 
periods  of  Spanish  exploration,  but  also  of  their  predecessors  inhabit- 
ing the  region  named. 

The  study  of  archaeology  is  in  fact  historical  research.  It  aims  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  deeds,  lives,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  dwellers 
of  the  past  In  this  respect  it  merges  into  ethnology.  No  portion 
of  the  United  States  offers  such  excellent  opportunity  for  this  dsss 
of  historical  research  as  does  New  Mexico. 
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PfiTflaig  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence,  in  his  private 

Cji|)&i(dty,  the  citizen  of  the  republic  paid  small  attention  to  this  most 

;'•.    '  important  field  of  historical  research.   The  gov- 

;imVestioations  by    emment,  however,  at  a  very  early  day,  recog- 

';f HB  GOVERNMENT      uizcd  the  importance  of  the  subject.    In  1795, 

an  agent  of  the  Cherokees,  under  instructions 
from  the  war  department,  made  a  careful  study  of  their  language  and 
home  life,  and  also  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the  Indians. 
President  Jefferson,  who  planned  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to 
the  northwest  in  the  years  1804-06,  ' '  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  especially  stipulated 
in  his  instructions  to  Lewis,  the  observations  of  the  native  tribes  that 
should  be  made  by  the  expedition  for  the  use  of  the  national  govern- 
ment These  included  their  names  and  numbers;  the  extent  and 
limit  of  their  possessions ;  their  relations  with  other  tribes  or  nations ; 
their  language,  traditions,  and  monuments;  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions in  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting,  war,  arts,  and  the  implements 
for  these;  their  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  accommodations;  the 
diseases  prevalent  among  them  and  the  remedies  they  used;  moral 
and  physical  circumstances  which  distinguished  them  tmm  known 
tribes;  peculiarities  in  their  laws,  customs,  and  dispositions;  and 
articles  of  commerce  they  might  need  or  furnish,  and  to  what  extent ; 
"and  considering  the  interest  which  every  nation  has  in  extending 
and  strengthening  the  authority  of  reason  and  justice  among  the 
people  around  them,  it  will  be  useful  to  acquire  what  knowledge  you 
can  of  the  state  of  morality,  religion,  and  information  among  them,  as 
it  may  better  enable  those  who  endeavour  to  civilize  and  instruct 
them  to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  existing  notions  and  practices 
of  those  on  whom  they  are  to  operate." 

During  much  of  his  life  President  Jefferson,  like  Albert  Gallatin, 
later  on,  manifested  his  deep  interest  in  the  ethnology  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes  by  publishing  accounts  of  his  observations  that  are  of 
extreme  value  today. 

In  1820  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse  was  commissioned  by  President  Mon- 
roe to  make  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  * '  ascertaining,  for  the  use  of  the 
government,  the  actual  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  country. ' ' 
The  government  also  aided  the  publication  of  Schoolcraft's  volumin- 
ous work  on  the  Indians.    The  various  war  department  expeditions 
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and  suTveyB  reported  on  the  tribes  and  monuments  encountered  in 
the  west;  the  Hayden  sorvey  of  the  territories  examined  and  de- 
scribed many  of  the  cliff-dwellings  and  pueblos,  and  published  papers 
on  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  Major  Powell,  chief  of 
the  survey  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  accomplished  much  im- 
portant work  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rio  Colorado  drainage  in 
connection  with  his  geological  and  geographical  researches.  He 
began  the  publication,  under  government  auspices,  of  a  series  of 
monographs  known  as  Coniribuiions  to  North  American  Ethnology. 
Prior  to  this  period  the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  also  taken  a  veiy 
active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  researches  undertaken 
by  students.  The  first  volume  of  its  Contributions  to  Knowledge 
is  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ^  by  Squier  and 
Davis,  and,  up  to  the  founding  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1879, 
the  Institution  had  issued  upwards  of  six  hundred  papers  on  eth- 
nology and  archaeology.  These  early  researches  took  a  wide  range, 
but  in  a  way  somewhat  unsystematic,  and  it  was  not  until  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutioii,  recognizing  the  great 
value  of  Major  John  W.  Powell's  services  in  initiating  researches 
among  the  western  tribes,  selected  him  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  which 
congress  had  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, that  a  proper  classification  of  the  work  was  begun.  There 
were  numerous  subjects  of  a  practical  nature  that  required  attention, 
and  these  were  so  involved  with  the  more  strictly  scientific  questions 
that  the  two  could  not  be  considered  separately. 

The  government,  ever  since  its  formation,  has  had  before  it  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  from  the  presence  within  the  public  domaiu 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  aborigines.  Many  difficulties 
have  presented  themselves  on  this  account,  and  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  has  always  been  one  of  most  serious  nature.  Within 
the  public  domain  there  were  spoken,  at  one  time,  over  five  hundred 
different  Indian  languages,  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  French 
is  from  English.  These  languages  were  grouped  in  more  than  fifty 
linguistic  families.  In  addition  to  the  differences  in  language  there 
were  many  other  distinctions.  The  investigations  by  the  Bureau 
demonstrated  that  tribes  allied  in  language  were  also  often  allied  in 
capacity,  habits,  tastes,  social  organization,  religion,  arts,  and  in- 
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dustries.  The  researches  by  the  Bureau  generally  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value.  They  are  especially  instructive  in  the  study  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico.  In  this  way  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  understanding  the  inner  life  and  character  of  the 
Indian,  as  known  in  post-Spanish  times,  and  also  of  their  ancestors 
and  primitive  peoples  generally.  The  results  of  these  researches 
have  been  given  to  the  world  and  are  available  to  the  people  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

In  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest  the  study  of  the  Indian  was 
greatiy  restricted  until  the  building  of  the  great  railway  lines  to  the 
Pacific  coast  Railway  construction  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Ever  since  the  crossing  of  the  continent  by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  his  companions,  at  various  periods  and  intervals  explorers 
and  students,  in  a  more  or  less  unscientific  manner,  have  recorded 
the  characteristics,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  Indians  within  the 
areas  now  comprising  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but  it  is  only  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  that  the  obscure  characteristics  of  the 
present  and  former  dwellers  of  this  region  have  been  scientifically 
investigated,  so  that  at  this  time  the  full  significance  of  many  of  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  is  fairly  well  understood.  The 
study  of  implements  and  domestic  utensils  brought  about  the  investi- 
gation of  the  industrial  arts  as  practised  by  the  Indian  in  every 
locality.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  linguistic  researches, 
and  in  this  way  it  has  been  ascertained  that  language  is  the  most 
certain  index  of  tribal  and  family  relationship. 

When  the  spirit  of  conquest  induced  the  Romans  to  lead  their 
legions  beyond  the  Alps,  New  Mexico  had  been  for  centuries  preced- 
ing   the    pathway    of    migratory 
OBiom  OP  THB  FmsT  peoples.^  The  races  which  submitted 

INHABTTANTS  OF  NEW  MEXICO    to  thc  Romau  arms  were  more  bar- 
baric than  those  which  inhabited  the 
table-lands  and  valleys  of  New  Mexico  during  the  first  centuries  of 

1  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Native  BaeeSf  vol.  i,  p.  21:  "All  writers  agree  in  giving 
to  the  nations  of  Ameriea  a  remote  antiquity;  all  admit  that  there  eiists  a  greater 
uniformity  between  them  than  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Old  World;  many  deny  that 
an  are  one  raee.  Traditions,  roinSp  moral  and  physical  pecaliarities,  aU  denote 
for  Americans  a  remote  antiquity.  The  action  of  a  climate  pecnliar  to  America, 
and  of  natural  sorronndings  common  to  all  the  people  of  the  continent,  eonld 
not  fail  to  prodnce  in  time  a  similarity  of  physiological  structure." 
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the  Christian  en.  Buildings  sufficiently  large  to  aooommodote  the 
inhabitants  of  a  modem  American  village  lie  buried  or  in  ruins, 
mute  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  a  race  whose  modes  of  living,  eus- 
tomSy  ceremonies,  and  habits  are  fruitful  subjects  of  study  today. 
These  buried  structures,  now  being  uncovered,  demonstrate  the 
worth  and  ability  of  their  builders.  The  cave-  and  diff-dwellings, 
only  lately  scientifically  explored,  have  been  productive  of  relics 
demonstrating  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  former  inhabitants 
akin  to  the  arts  and  sciences  possessed  by  those  who  builded  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  The  construction  of  any  one  of  the  communal 
houses,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  many  localities  in  New 
Mexico,  was  a  more  prodigious  undertaking  for  those  who  boilded 
them  than  was  the  erection,  to  their  builders,  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  steel  or  concrete  struc- 
tures of  the  present  architecture  of  our  great  American  cities. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  this  region.'  They  may  have  been  an  aboriginal  race. 
More  likely  they  came  from  Asia.  No  research  yet  made  overcomes 
the  belief  generally  entertained  by  scientists,  who  have  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  that  the  origin  of  our  first  inhabitants  was 
Mongolian.  Facial  resemblance,  their  customs,  ceremonies,  in- 
dustrial implements,  ornaments,  and  weapons  bear  strong  witness 
of  a  kinship  with  the  Asiatic  people,  with  our  own  Esquimaux,  as 
well  as  also  with  the  dwellers  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Pern.* 

9  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  NaUve  Maoes^  toL  i,  p.  19 :  "  There  are  many  advoeates 
for  an  Aaiatie  origin,  both  among  aneient  and  modem  apeenlatora.  Favorable 
winds  and  enrrenta,  the  abort  distance  between  islanda,  traditions,  both  CShineae 
and  Indian,  refer  the  peopling  of  America  to  that  quarter.  Similarity  in  color, 
features,  religion,  reckoning  of  time,  abeence  of  heavy  beard  and  innumeraUe 
other  oompariflonB,  are  drawn  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  to  support  a  Mongolian 
origin." 

•  Bandetier,  A.  F.,  Paper  before  New  York  Hietoricdl  Society ,  February  3, 
1885 :  "No  attention  is  paid  as  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  creeds  of  the 
Indians  over  the  whole  American  continent  were  moulded  on  the  same  pattern, 
that  their  social  organisation  was  fundamentally  the  same  among  the  Oherokees, 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico^  the  Mezicaas  and  the  PeruTians,  that  the  qrstem. 
of  government  of  the  Iro<iuois  difFered  from  that  of  the  Mexicans  but  very  little, 
and  that  the  same  principles  pervade  aboriginal  architecture  from  one  Arctic 
circle  to  the  other,  varying  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  It  is  constantly 
overlooked  that  the  fact  of  a  certain  class  of  buildings  being  of  stone  and 
another  group  of  wood,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  superiority  of  the  builders 
of  the  former  over  the  buildors  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  long-house  of  the 
Iroquois  shows  as  much  mechanical  skiU,  if  not  more,  as  the  hon^-combs  in. 
which  the  New  Mexican  Indians  still  live  in  part,  that  the  carved  dweUings  of 
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The  descendants  of  five  great  f  amilies,  into  which  the  more  recent 
populations  since  the  Spanish  conquest  are  divided,  are  found  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  These  families  consist 
of  the  Shoshonean,  Zunian,  Keresan,  Tanonan,  and  the  Athapascan 
stocks.  The  Moquis  and  Pueblos  belong  to  the  first  four ;  the  remain- 
ing two  compose  the  Apache  and  Navaj6  tribes. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  branches  of  the  Mongolian  race  may 
have  crossed  Behring's  Strait.  Such  a  movement  was  of  easy 
accomplishment  Thence,  through  the  passing  years,  they  could 
have  migrated  southward  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  later  across  the 
table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  where  were  builded  the  great  communal 
houses,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  from  the  north  forty  degrees 
latitude  to  the  thirty-second  parallel ;  they  have  thence  been  traced 
through  southern  New  Mexico  to  latitude  thirty  degrees,  in  northern 
Chihuahua,  thence  along  the  Pacific  slope  to  Sonora.  Likewise,  they 
may  have  come  from  northern  Asia  by  way  of  Greenland. 

The  compact  architecture  typified  in  the  communal,  many-storied 
building,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  small  rooms,  reached  its  southern 
limit  along  the  Rio  Grande  at  San  Marcial.  There  the  Spaniards 
found  the  first  villages  in  1580,  1582,  and  1598.  Below  that  point 
the  detached  house  type,  in  clusters,  occupies  the  river  banks  at 
intervals,  as  far  south  as  Dona  Ana  probably,  certainly  to  old  Fort 
Selden,  or  latitude  thirty-two  degrees,  thirty  minutes  north. 

Historians  all  agree  that  the  aboriginal  history  of  our  country  is 
properly  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  farthest  removed 
is  that  which  fixes  the  human  race  with  species  of  animals  long  ex- 
tinct. The  period  following  is  that  of  the  mound-builders,  and  the 
most  recent  is  that  during  which  America  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  explorers.  The  last  mentioned  epoch  is  the  only  one  of 
which  any  historical  data  are  available,  other  than  the  weapons,  do- 
mestic utensils,  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  the  mound-builders  and 
their  contemporaries  in  other  portions  of  the  continent 

The  first  peoples  inhabiting  the  table-lands  and  valleys  of  New 
Mexico  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch  as  did  the  mound- 
builders.  When  the  Spanish  explorers  first  ventured  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast,  the  Cherokees  were  still  burying  their  dead  in  mounds. 

the  nortb-west  coast  denote  an  advance  in  art  not  behind  that  of  aborigina] 
Yucatan.'' 
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In  the  ezcayatioDS  of  bnried  pueblos  have  been  found  many  lorti  of 
pottery,  mmnmieay  tkeLetona,  weapons,  and  domestie  implonents 
which  bear  out  this  theory.  The  first  inhabitants  of  New  Mezieo 
were  familiar  with  agriculture ;  they  planted  com,  cotton  in  locali- 
ties, and  raised  fruits.  The  large  conmiunal  buildings  were  ereeted 
and  occupied  as  a  means  of  protection.  Those  who  lived  in  tfasse 
buildings  were  a  sedentary  people,  and  the  diflEs,  mesas,  and  canyona 
of  New  Mexico  proved  attractive  as  places  of  abode. 

The  ruins  of  the  domiciles  of  these  people  are  of  two  el  asses,  diff- 
dwellings,  and  pueblos.     The  diff-dwellings  are  mostly  of  the 

excavated  type,  and  embrace  a  wide 
AKODBNT  HABrrATiONS  —  GLDT    range  of  habitations.     The  moat 

DWELLiNOS  AND  PUBBLOS        primitive  is  the  natural  open  cave, 

formed  principally  by  wind  eros- 
ion, and  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  enlarged  by  excavatiozL  Wholly 
artificial  dwellings,  excavated  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  difE, 
are  also  found.  Others  have  cased  doorways,  and  some  with  the 
front,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  masonry.  It  is  evident  that  when  in  use 
the  majority  of  these  dwellings  were  rendered  much  more  commod- 
ious by  the  building  of  porches. 

These  diff-dwellings  occur  in  vast  numbers  in  the  southern  faces 
of  the  mesas  of  volcanic  tufa  that  extend  out  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  toward  the  valley  in  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  known 
as  the  Pajarito  plateau,  the  table-lands  lying  between  the  Jemes 
range  and  the  Bio  Grande.  Occasionally  they  are  found  in  cliffs 
with  eastern  exposures,  but  they  very  rarely  face  either  north  or 
west 

The  pueblo  ruins  are  those  of  the  many-chambered  community 
houses  which  are  found  upon  the  mesa  tops  and  in  the  valleys.  The 
pueblo  structure  is  invariably  a  cluster  of  rooms  or  cells.^  In  some 
cases  the  rooms  are  arranged  irregularly  and  in  others  they  have  a 
definite  alignment  of  common  wall.  The  smaller  pueblos  were  but 
one  story  high,  while  the  majority  were  from  two  to  four  stories. 
They  were  generally  built  in  quadrangular  form. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Moquis,  and  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
finding  it  necessary  for  economical  and  defensive  reasons,  lived  in 

«  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Antiquities  of  the  Jemee  Plateau,  Bui.  32,  B.  A.  E., 
1906,  p.  10. 
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oommimitieSy  and  for  the  same  reasons  bnilt  their  houses  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  stories  high,  of  mud  or  stone,  because  timber  was 
available  only  for  joists  and  rafters.  In  addition,  the  housetops, 
covered  with  mud  and  solid,  furnished  look-outs,  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  war.  In  the  morning  the  men  went  out  in  the  fields  to 
work ;  in  the  meantime  a  portion  of  the  people  watched  on  the  house- 
tops, looking  for  enemies  or  game.  They  could  see  the  country  round 
about  for  miles,  and  give  warning  of  impending  danger.  This 
method  of  community  house  building  is  as  old  as  man. 

The  great  number  of  ruins,  deserted  pueblos,  single  houses  or  small 
groups  of  houses,  have  produced  many  stories  of  decayed  and 
passed-away  cities  and  peoples  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
Pueblos.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  existing  Moqui  pueblos  are 
found  many  of  these  ruins,  but  the  greatest  number  are  in  the 
region  about  Zuni,  to  the  west  of  Acoma,  and  about  the  Moqui  pueblos 
in  Arizona ;  also  along  the  streams  in  southwestern  Colorado,  north- 
western New  Mexico,  the  Pajarito  plateau,  near  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico,  and  in  southeastern  Utah. 

Inspection  and  exploration  of  some  of  the  ancient  ruins  are  bring- 
ing to  light  pronounced  evidence  of  continued  occupation  covering 
many  centuries  of  time.  Gut  in  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
are  found  petroglyphs  representing  human  beings  and  animals  in 
war-like  attitudes.  Some  of  the  passageways  and  entrances  to  these 
old  pueblos  are  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  are  very  tortuous,  and  the 
work  was  undoubtedly  accomplished  with  the  crudest  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  tools. 

Ruins  of  ancient  pueblo  villages  and  communal  houses  are  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Qrande,  the  San  Juan,  the  Ghaco,  the  Ani- 
mas, and  other  northern  rivers.  They  are  also  found  on  the  Gila, 
and  in  many  plirts  of  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.' 

V  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Hisi(nio  and  Pre-hUiorio  Buina  of  the  Souihwestf  p. 
5,  1904.  Dr.  Hewett  sayB:  "The  diBtribation  of  the  pre-historie  tribes  of  the 
Southwest  was  detemuned  by  the  drainage  system.  The  great  basins  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  the  San  Juan,  the  Little  Colorado  and  the  Gila  constitute  the  four 
great  seats  of  pre-historio  culture  of  the  so-called  pueblo  region.  The  remains 
of  this  ancient  culture  are  scattered  extensivelj  over  these  four  areas.  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  ruins  of  tiie  four  great  basins  are  embraced  in  twenty 
districts. 

"The  districts  are  grouped  as  follows: 
L    The  Bio  Grande  Basin: 

1.    The  Pajarito  Park  district. 
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Almost  all  of  the  large  commanal  houses  are  found  on  the  tops  of 
high  mesas,  far  above  the  valleys.  There  were  very  many  small 
rooms  in  all  of  these  ancient  edifices.  The  masonry  varied  greatly  in 
material,  sometimes  being  of  limestone,  at  other  times  of  sandstone, 
and  often  of  lava  rock  Each  large  house  had  its  Mvas,  and  wateh- 
towers  for  defense  were  frequent  The  walls  of  the  buildings  were 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  They  were  plastered  with  gyp- 
sum and  painted  with  red  or  yellow  ochre.  The  successive  stories  of 
the  large  buildings  were  reached  by  ladders.  These  great  buildings, 
from  their  lofty  sites,  commanded  magnificent  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding canyons.  The  School  of  American  Archaeology  at  Santa 
F4,  New  Mexico,  has  lately  made  a  systematic  excavation  of  a  rain 
of  one  of  the  ancient  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  the  Pu-y£. 
This  is  the  second  ruin  in  the  United  States  to  be  scientifically  treated 
with  a  view  to  its  permanent  preservation  as  a  national  monument.* 

2.  The  Pecos  Pueblo  district. 

3.  The  Gran  Quivira  district. 

4.  The  Jemez  district. 

5.  The  Acoma  district. 
II.     The  San  Juan  Basin: 

1.  The  Aztec  district 

2.  The  Mesa  Verde  district. 

3.  The  Chaco  Canjon  district. 

4.  The  Canjon  de  Chellj  district. 

5.  The  Bluff  district. 
III.     The  Little  Colorado  Basin: 

1.  The  Tusayan  district. 

2.  The  Flagstaff  district. 

3.  The  Holbrook  district. 

4.  The  Zufii  district. 
IV.     The  Gila  Basin: 

1.  The  Rio  Verde  district. 

2.  The  San  Carlos  district. 

3.  The  Lower  Gila  district. 

4.  The  Middle  Gila  district. 

5.  The  Upper  Gila  district. 

6.  The  San  Francisco  River  district." 

•  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Archceology  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valleyy  Papers  of  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology,  number  4,  The  Excavations  at  Pu-yS,  New 
Mexico,  in  1907: 

**Pu-y6:  assembling  place  of  cotton-tail  rabbits.  Pu,  cotton-tail  rabbit; 
y6,  to  assemble,  to  meet.  The  word  Pu-y6  must  not  be  confused  with  Puye, 
buck-skin. 

**At  first,  determined  opposition  to  the  excavation  of  the  ruins  at  Pu-y6  was 
offered  by  the  Indians  from  the  nearest  Tewa  village.  Santa  Clara,  ten  miles 
away  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  on  whose  reservation  the  site  is  located.  The 
governor,  head  men  and  representatives  of  the  caciques,  or  religious  rulers,  were 
met  in  council  and  the  whole  matter  frankly  laid  before  them.     It  was  ex- 
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''Pu-y£  18  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  ancient  'Cliff  Cities/  '' 
says  Dr.  Hewett   * '  It  occupies  an  imposing  situation  on  the  Pajarito 

plateau,  ten  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Es- 
THE  PUEBLO  OF  PU-T^    psnola,  and  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Santa 

F6. ' '  Since  1880  the  place  has  received  some 
attention  in  the  writings  of  Powell,  Bandelier,  Lummis,  and  Hewett. 
Through  widely  published  photographs  its  general  appearance  has 
been  well  known  for  some  years,  and  much  has  been  said  concerning 
its  history,  based  upon  surface  evidence  and  Tewa  story.  But  here, 
as  in  archaeological  research  all  over  the  world,  it  is  the  spade  that 
must  be  depended  upon  to  lay  bare  the  irrefutable  record. 

''Itisnotan  exaggeration  to  speak  of  Pu-y6  as  a  ^cliff  city,'  though 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  term  'city'  does  not  imply  anything 
of  civic  organization  comparable  to  that  of  our  modem  municipalities. 
Nevertheless,  there  were,  in  the  social  organization  that  existed  here, 
elements  of  collective  order  that  characterize  the  civic  group  that 
we  designate  by  the  term  of  'cily.'  There  were  closely-regulated 
community  life,  definite  societary  obligation,  and  in  point  of  numbers 
the  population  was  ample  to  constitute  a  modem  city. 

''Geologically  Pu-y6  is  a  rock  of  grayish-yellow  tufa,  5,750  feet 
long,  varying  in  width  from  90  to  700  feet.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the 
great  tuf aceous  blanket  that  once  covered  the  entire  Pajarito  plateau 
to  a  thickness  of  from  50  to  1,500  feet  This  covering  of  tufa  has  been 
completely  dissected  by  ages  of  water  and  wind  erosion.  In  the 
northern  part  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  it  remains.    These  fragments 

plained  to  them  that  this  was  our  waj  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Indian 
tribes;  that  we  believed  that  the  thoughts  and  works  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
the  other  peoples  with  whom  they  had  be«i  in  contact  constituted  a  noble  record, 
worthy  of  b^g  recovered  and  preseived  for  all  time.  Some  appeal  was  made 
to  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  assistance  rendered  them  in  the  past  in  securing 
from  the  government  a  much-needed  and  justly-deserved  extension  of  their 
reservation,  and  a  law  releasing  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes  on  their  lands, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  titles  to  their  homes.  Bare 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  under  the  permit  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  we  were  acting  entirely  within  our  rights  in  making  excavations  upon 
their  reservation,  for  it  was  desired  to  rely  mostly  upon  their  higher  sentiments 
in  the  matter.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  reproduce  the  speeches  of 
the  head-men  on  this  subject.  They  abounded  in  incisive  and  cogent  argument 
which  demanded  unequivocal  and  logical  answer.  On  the  whole,  their  contention 
was  on  a  high  plane,  and  their  de^beration  marked  by  much  lofty  sentiment. 
It  ended  in  idl  objection  being  withdrawn  and  most  cordial  relations  established, 
which  were  afterwards  exprMsed  in  a  perfectly  friendly  attitude  toward,  and 
interest  in,  onr  work. ' ' 
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appear  as  a  multitude  of  geological  ialands,  some  almost  circular,  but 
moBtlj  long  strips  (in  Spanish,  patreros)  extending  east  and  west 
from  the  base  of  the  Jemez  mountains  towards  the  Bio  Grande.  Thej 
present,  on  the  south  side,  vertical  escarpments  rising  above  talus 
slopes  that  reach  usually  almost  to  the  dry  arroyos  in  the  valley 
bottoms.  The  north  side  ia  always  less  abrupt,  presenting  only  small 
escarpments  and  long  gentie  slopes  to  the  valley.  There  is  scant  soil 
on  the  tops  of  these  mesas,  and  vegetation  is  limited  to  grass,  juniper, 
and  pinbn.  The  valleys  are  lightly  forested  with  pine  of  not  very 
ancient  growth.    The  altitude  is  about  7,000  feet  above  searlevel. 

* '  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Pu-y6  is  almost  beyond  com- 
pare. A  few  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Jemez  range,  with  its  rounded 
contours  and  heavily  forested  slopes.  On  the  esstem  horizon  one 
sees  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Santa  F6  range,  embracing  the 
highest  peaks  in  New  Mexico.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  pano- 
rama lies  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  at  the  south  end,  near  Albur- 
querque,  is  the  rounded  outiine  of  the  Sandia  mountain,  0-ku,  the 
'Sacred  Turtie'  of  Te-wa  mythology.  The  great  synclinal  trough 
of  the  Bio  Grande  extends  from  north  to  south  between  the  two 
ranges.  The  portion  of  it  here  seen  formed  a  bed  of  a  Miocene 
lake.  The  great  expanse  of  yellowish  Santa  F6  marl,  which  the 
winds  have  piled  into  rounded  dunes  and  trimmed  into  turreted 
casties,  presents  at  all  times  a  fantastic  appearance.  In  the  im- 
mediate foreground  to  the  east  one  looks  down  upon  the  level  plateau 
stretching  far  away  to  the  valley.  In  the  summer  and  fall  this  is 
variegated  by  masses  of  yellow  flowers,  which  cover  the  open  parks 
among  the  junipers,  marking  the  fields  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Beyond  this  lie  several  miles  of  open  grass  lands.  To  the  northwest 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  the  yellow  rock  of  Shu-fin-n6  dominates  the 
plain,  and  to  the  west  and  south  lie  numbers  of  the  detached  masses 
which  I  have  spoken  of  as  geological  islands.  Southwest  about  ten 
miles  the  round  black  bulk  of  Tu-y6  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  Bio 
Grande  valley.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  geologically  recent  ba- 
saltic extrusions  which  characterize  the  Bio  Grande  valley  from  this 
point  south  through  White  Bock  canyon.  This  is  the  historic  'Black 
Mesa, '  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  of  the  early  period  of  Span- 
ish occupation.  In  Te-wa  mythology  Tu-y6  is  the  'Sacred  Fire 
Mountain.'    Its  top  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  semi-subterra- 
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nean  dwellings,  and  fire  shrines  are  still  maintained  there  by  the 
Indians  of  San  Yldefonso. 

"Pu-76  was  the  principal  focus  of  a  population  that  occupied  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  this  plateau.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  outlying  settlements  of  this  group  will  be  briefly 
described  before  considering  Pu-y6  itself.  There  are  many  'small 
house'  ruins,  containing  anywhere  from  two  to  fifty  rooms  each, 
scattered  all  over  the  district  The  villages  are  for  the  most  part 
found  on  the  tops  of  the  mesas,  on  almost  every  one  of  which,  of 
any  size,  some  house  remains  are  found.  The  large  settlements 
consisted  of  from  one  to  three  quadrangular  pueblos,  one  or  more 
small  houses  near  by,  and  a  village  of  excavated  rooms  in  the  nearest 
adjacent  difiF  wall. 

''The  northernmost  settlement  ifi  the  Shu-fin-n6  above  mentioned. 
This  town  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Pu-y6  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
was  separated  from  it  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Santa  Clara  canyon. 
It  occupied  a  small  tufa  island,  the  only  one  north  of  the  canyon.  The 
rod:  of  Shu-fin-n6  is  a  commanding  feature  of  the  landscape,  being 
plainly  visible  from  the  Tesuque  divide,  just  north  of  Santa  F6,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  settlement  here  consisted  of  a 
small  pueblo  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  a  group  of  houses  built 
against  the  vertical  wall  forming  the  southern  face  of  the  difll. 

' '  On  the  next  mesa  and  its  adjacent  valley  south  of  the  Pu-y6  are 
three  small  pueblos,  one  on  the  mesa  rim  and  two  in  the  valley,  these 
being  the  only  valley  pueblos  of  any  size  in  this  region.  There  is 
also  a  diff  village  of  several  hundred  excavated  rooms  in  the  rock 
wall.  There  is  a  lack  of  certainty  in  Te-wa  tradition  with  reference 
to  these  ruins,  but  from  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  I 
now  believe  that  these  taken  together  constituted  the  settlement  of 
Na-va-ju. 

"  In  the  second  valley  south  of  the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village  of 
Pu-y£,  in  the  Pajarito  park,  New  Mexico,  is  a  pueblo  ruin  known 
to  the  Te-wa  Indians  as  Na-va-ju,  this  being,  as  they  claim,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  village.  The  ruined  villages  of  this  plateau  are 
Te-wa  of  the  pre-Spanish  period.  This  particular  pueblo  was  well 
situated  for  agriculture,  there  being  a  considerable  acreage  of  till- 
able land  near  by,  far  more  than  this  small  population  would  have 
utilized.    The  old  trail  across  the  neck  of  the  mesa  to  the  north  is 
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worn  hip-deep  in  the  rock,  showing  constant,  long  continued  use. 
I  infer  that  these  were  the  fields  of  not  only  the  people  of  Na-va- 
ju  but  also  of  the  more  populous  settlements  beyond  the  great 
mesa  to  the  north,  where  tillable  land  is  wanting.  The  Te-wa 
Indians  assert  that  the  name  'Na-va-ju'  refers  to  the  large  area 
of  cultivated  lands.  This  suggests  an  identity  with  Navajd, 
which  Pray  Alonzo  de  Benavides,  in  his  Memorial  on  New  Mexico, 
published  in  1630,  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  Apache  nation 
(Apaches  de  Navajo)  then  living  to  the  west  of  the  Bio  Grande 
beyond  the  very  section  above  mentioned.  Speaking  of  these 
people,  Benavides  says:  'But  these  [Apaches]  of  Navaj6  are 
very  great  farmers  (labradores)^  for  that  [is  what]  Navaj6  sig- 
nifies . .  ''great  planted  fields'* '  (sementeras  grandes). 

"These  facts  may  admit  of  two  interpretations.  So  far  as  we 
know  this  author  was  the  first  to  use  the  name  Navaj6  in  literature, 
and  he  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  have  derived  it  from  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  among  whom  he  lived  as  Father  Cus- 
todian of  the  Province  from  1622  to  1629,  since  the  Navaj6  never 
so  designated  themselves.  The  expression  'the  Apaches  of  Nav- 
aj6*  may  have  been  used  to  designate  an  intrusive  band  that  had 
invaded  Te-wa  territory  and  become  intrenched  in  this  particu- 
lar valley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Navaj6,  since  the  pastoral  life 
of  post-Spanish  times  was  not  then  possible  to  them,  may  have  been 
so  definitely  agriculturists,  as  Benavides  states  (although  he  did 
not  extend  his  missionary  labors  to  ];hem),  and  have  occupied 
such  areas  of  cultivated  lands  that  their  habitat,  wherever  it 
was,  would  have  been  known  to  the  Te-wa  as  Navaj6,  'the  place 
of  great  planted  fields.' 

' '  On  the  next  mesa  to  the  south,  a  potrero  several  miles  in  length, 
are  two  groups  of  ruins  which  I  now  believe  constituted  the  set- 
tiement  known  in  Te-wa  tradition  as  Pi-nin-i-can-gwi.  The  west- 
em  group  is  composed  of  one  quadrangle  and  four  small-house 
ruins,  the  group  occupying  a  space  of  not  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  is  the  other  group, 
consisting  of  one  quadrangle  and  two  smalT  houses.  All  the  build- 
ings of  this  settlement  are  within  a  few  rods  of  the  mesa  rim,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  escarpments  are  many  excavated  cliff-houses. 

"  Of  the  next  settlement  south,  the  last  in  the  Pu-y^  district,  we 
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have  no  Indian  name.  The  great  potrero  on  which  the  ruins  are 
situated,  and  the  valley  to  the  south  of  it,  are  known  by  the  Span- 
ish name  Ghupadero.  The  main  pueblo  is  a  quadrangle  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square.  Near  by  are  three  small- 
house  ruins  and  a  reservoir.  In  the  cliff  wall  below  are  hundreds 
of  excavated  rooms. 

''The  settlements  above  described  seem  to  have  been  rather 
closely  related.  The  villages  are  all  connected  by  well-worn  trails, 
some  of  them  of  unusual  depth.  One  crosses  the  mesa  of  Pi-nin-i- 
can-gn'^.  With  one  exception  it  is  the  deepest  worn  rock  trail  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  entirely  by  the  at- 
trition of  human  feet,  being  so  situated  that  its  depth  could  not  be 
augmented  by  water  erosion.  The  net-work  of  trails  to  be  seen  over 
this  entire  plateau  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  archBBological  fea- 
tures. The  trail  is  a  sharply  cut  path,  usually  about  eight  inches 
wide,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth  and  in  many  places  more. 
The  path  narrows  but  little  toward  the  bottom  and  is  remarkably 
clean  cut.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  plateau  is  rock  devoid 
of  soil,  and  these  paths  afford  an  imperishable  record  of  ages  of  com- 
ing and  going.  The  well-worn  stairways  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

' '  The  Pu-y£  is  a  fine  example  of  the  ancient  Pa jaiitan  community. 
At  this  place  is  found  everything  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Pajari- 
tan  culture ;  every  form  of  house  ruins,  typical  in  construction  and 
placement ;  sanctuaries,  pictographs,  implements,  utensils,  symbolic 
decoration,  all  following  a  well-defined  order,  and  conforming  in  all 
essential  particulars  to  a  type  of  culture  to  which  I  have  for  present 
convenience  given  the  name  Pajaritan. 

' '  The  Pu-y6  settlement  was  made  up  of  two  aggregations  of  dwell- 
ings :  1.  The  great  quadrangle  on  the  top  of  the  mesa,  an  arrange- 
ment of  four  huge  terraced  community  houses  about  a  court,  form- 
ing at  once  an  effective  fortress  and  a  capacious  dwelling ;  a  compact 
residential  fortress  that  might  not  inappropriately  be  called  the 
citadel ;  2.  The  cliff-villages,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  dwellings, 
built  against  and  within  the  wall  of  the  cliff,  usually  at  the  level 
where  the  talus  slope  meets  the  vertical  escarpment.  The  latter 
will  be  described  first.  The  cliff  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  We 
note  here  three  classes  of  dwellings :    1.  Excavated,  cave-like  rooms. 
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serving  as  domiciles^  without  any  form  of  construction  in  front ;  2. 
Excavated  rooms  with  open  rooms  or  porches  built  on  in  front; 
3.  Houses  of  stone,  one  to  three  stories  high,  with  corresponding 
number  of  terraces,  built  upon  the  talus  against  the  cliff.  In  these 
groups  the  excavated  chambers  now  seen  in  the  diff-wall  were 
simply  back  "Tooms  of  the  terraced  buildings.  An  examination  of 
the  talus  shows  remains  of  the  walls  of  several  villages  of  considerable 
extent  that  were  built  upon  the  talus  against  the  cliff.  The  row  of 
holes  in  the  cliff  wall  shows  where  the  ceiling  beams  of  the  second 
story  rested.  The  walls  of  the  first  floor  rooms  are  to  be  found  under 
the  debris  where  the  talus  meets  the  vertical  cliff.  The  ruins  of  a 
number  of  excavated  back  rooms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wall. 

''All  of  section  four  of  the  cliff  and  a  great  part  of  section  five  is 
broken  about  mid-way  of  its  height  by  a  ledge  which  shelves  back 
a  few  yards  and  then  meets  another  vertical  wall.  On  this  ledge 
and  against  and  within  this  upper  wall  are  the  remains  of  another 
succession  of  dwellings.  These  continue  for  a  distance  of  2,100 
feet.  This,  added  to  the  line  of  dwellings  on  the  lower  level,  gives 
a  continuous  extent  of  house  remains  of  this  character  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  dwellings  of  this  upper  ledge  were  quite 
like  those  below.  Here  were  the  simple  cave-like  houses,  the  porched 
chambers,  and  the  terraced  pueblo  against  the  cliff,  with  excavated 
back-rooms.  It  was  possible  to  step  from  the  house-tops  on  to  the 
rim-rock  above.  In  places  heavy  retaining  walls  of  stone  were  built 
on  the  front  of  the  ledge.  Stairways  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock 
ascend  from  this  upper  ledge  to  the  great  community  house  on  the 
top. 

' '  The  great  community  house  stands  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
southwest  comer  approaching  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  brink. 
The  huge  quadrangular  pile  of  tufa  blocks  gives  at  first  the  impres- 
sion of  great  regularity  of  construction,  but  on  close  examination 
the  usual  irregularities  of  pueblo  buildings  are  found.  No  two 
exterior  walls  are  exactly  parallel,  but  the  orientation  of  the  build- 
ings is  approximately  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  wall  forming 
the  east  side  of  the  court  is  on  a  due  north  and  south  line.  The 
interior  court  is  not  a  perfect  rectangle,  the  north  side  measuring 
150  feet ;  south,  140 ;  east,  158 ;  and  west,  143. 

At  the  southeast  comer  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  square,  17 
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feet  wide  at  the  eastern  end  bat  enlarging  to  double  that  width 
before  it  opens  into  the  court.  A  narrow  passage,  13  feet  wide,  not 
known  to  exist  until  excavations  were  begun,  was  cleared  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  court,  thus  segregating  the  'South  House' 
of  the  quadrangle  from  the  other  four  sides.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  latter  was  a  covered  passage.  It  is  possible  that  exca- 
vation will  disclose  other  entrances  to  the  court,  but  none  is  now 
visible.  A  low  oblong  mound,  its  longest  diameter  about  150  feet 
in  length,  lies  just  outside  the  main  entrance.  This  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  neither  a  general  refuse  heap  nor  cemetery,  though  it  occu- 
pies the  usual  position  of  the  latter.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  the 
refuse  produced  by  the  dressing  of  the  stone  for  the  building.  A 
long  narrow  mound  of  similar  character  almost  touches  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  pueblo. 

' '  One  subterranean  sanctuary,  or  kiva,  is  found  just  against  the 
outer  wall  of  the  east  house,  and  another  somewhat  larger  lies  165 
feet  slightly  north  of  east  of  this  one.  The  largest  kiva  on  the  mesa 
top,  one  apparently  about  36  feet  in  diameter,  lies  60  feet  west  of 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  The  kivas  were  all  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  there  being  almost  no  covering  of  soil  at  this  place. 
Others  are  found  on  the  ledge  of  the  cliff  below,  and  still  others  in 
the  talus. 

' '  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  reservoir  lie  120  feet  west  of  the  pueblo. 
It  is  oblong  in  form,  its  short  diameter  being  about  75  feet,  and  the 
long  diameter,  130  feet  The  embankment  in  made  of  stone  and  earth, 
the  opening  being  on  the  west  It  could  not  have  been  fed  from  any 
living  source,  and  coidd  have  been  useful  only  for  impounding  such 
surface  water  as  woidd  be  conducted  to  it  through  the  small  draw  to 
the  west  The  supply  of  potable  water  for  the  pueblo  must  have  been 
derived  from  what  is  now  the  dry  arroyo  south  of  the  mesa.  At 
one  point  a  meagre  supply  can  still  be  obtained  by  the  opening  of  a 
spring  in  the  sand,  but  here,  as  on  all  parts  of  this  plateau,  a  much 
more  plentiful  supply  than  that  now  existing  woidd  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  such  large  settlements  as  once  ex- 
isted at  Pu-y6.  An  evidence  of  such  supply  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
irrigation  canal  which  may  be  traced  for  nearly  two  miles  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Pu-y6  arroyo.  This  ditch  heads  above  the  mesa 
toward  the  mountain,  and  must  have  been  used  to  conduct  surface 
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water  from  the  moantaiii  gulches  to  the  level  fields  below,  sonth  and 
east  of  the  settlements.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  oonstraeted  during 
a  late  occupation  of  Pu-y£  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians,  after  their 
knowledge  of  irrigation  had  been  augmented  by  contact  with  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Bio  Grande  valley. 

' '  One  hundred  and  forty  rooms  of  the  great  conmiunity  house  have 
been  excavated  by  the  Southwest  Society  of  the  Institute,  and  may 
be  seen  in  practically  their  original  condition.  This  comprises  about 
three-fourths  of  the  south  house.  The  walls  of  the  first  floor  remain 
standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  to  a  hei^^t  of  from  four  to 
seven  feet.  The  latter  figure  was  probably  about  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  first  story.  That  there  was  much  irregularity  in 
the  altitude  of  different  parts  of  the  building  is  shown  by  the  amount 
of  fallen  wall  material  and  other  debris  in  the  rooms  excavated.  It 
is  evident  that  there  was  an  irregular  terracing  back  from  the  rooms 
facing  the  court,  and  it  is  likely  that  small  portions  of  certain  ter- 
races were  four  stories  high. 

'  'Large  quantities  of  stone  implements  and  utensils,  many  articles 
in  bone,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pottery  were  found  during 
the  excavation  work.  The  pottery  found  in  an  apparentiy  hopelessly 
shattered  condition,  has  been  made  one  of  the  choicest  collections 
that  has  been  excavated  in  the  southwest  The  collection  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  a  beautiful  red  ware  peculiar 
to  the  Pajaritan  pottery,  and  also  by  elaborate  use  of  ornamental 
glazing,  which  was  a  well-developed  art  among  the  Pajaritan  people 
in  pre-Spanish  times." 

Among  the  several  groups  of  cliff-  and  cave-dwellings  in  northern 
New  Mexico  which  have  been  but  recentiy  brought  to  notice  is  the 

village  named  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  Tsan- 
OTHEB  BUiNS  OF  THE     ks-wi,  the  equivalent  in  the  Te-wa  language 

PAjABiTO  PLATEAU        for  the  ''Place  of  the  Bound  Cactus." 

This  remarkable  ruin  is  located  about 
thirty  miles  northwest  from  Santa  F6,  on  the  Pajarito  plateau.  To 
reach  Tsan-ka-wi,  an  hour's  drive  in  a  northeasterly  direction  brings 
one  to  the  base  of  a  long,  irregularly  shaped  mesa,  the  sides  of  which 
are  strewn  with  sharp-edged  rocks,  the  volcanic  tufa  which  prevails 
throughout  the  locality.  On  approaching  this  mesa  from  the  west 
still  another,  but  smaller,  eminence  il  seen  perched  upon  the  larger. 
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probably  a  thousand  feet  from  its  western  extremity,  occupying  a 
most  commanding  position  and  forming  a  natural  citadel. 

As  one  advances,  the  caves  on  the  sides  of  the  mesa,  created  partly 
by  erosion  and  partly  by  human  labor,  become  more  numerous;  the 
trail  is  worn  in  places  fully  one  foot  in  depth  in  the  solid  rock.  To 
have  accomplished  this  the  wearing  process  must  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  long  period  by  a  population  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thous- 
ands; in  fact,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  features  connected  with 
these  ruins  are  the  enormous  number  of  the  dwellings  and  the 
evidence  of  continuous  occupation  for  a  great  period  of  time. 

Following  this  trail  one  comes  to  a  great  confusion  of  broken  rocks, 
which  appear  to  have  been  shaken  from  the  sides  of  the  upper  mesa. 
Proceeding  closer  to  the  upper  wall,  the  explorer  is  confronted  by  a 
large  and  most  forbidding  group  of  pictographs  or  petroglyphs, 
rock-cut  pictures,  representing  human  beings  and  animals  in  threat- 
ening attitudes,  the  principal  figure  having  a  substantial  macana 
in  its  hand.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  rude  carvings, 
cut  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  were  so  placed  in  order  to  frighten 
enemies  away  from  the  narrow  passage  which  is  located  only  a  few 
feet  further  on  and  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  mesa. 

When  one  enters  this  passage-way  the  almost  impregnable  char- 
acter of  the  natural  citadel  above  becomes  still  more  apparent.  The 
opening  is  about  ten  feet  high,  two  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  three 
feet  at  the  top.  Immediately  after  entering  the  cleft,  a  slight  turn 
is  made  to  one  side,  then  several  more  turns  in  quick  succession,  and, 
after  a  dimb  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  up  a  gradual  incline  —  there 
are  no  steps  at  this  entrance  —  the  top  of  the  upper  mesa  is  reached. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  cliff-dwelling  region  is  there  a  better  evi- 
dence of  this  ancient  people's  capacity  for  well-directed,  persistent 
labor  than  is  afforded  by  this  very  skilfully  made  passage-way,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  with  their  crude  tools  —  axes  of  granite,  fiint, 
or  obsidian. 

From  the  top  of  the  upper  mesa  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the 
great  Pajarito  plateau,  with  its  valleys,  mountains,  and  canyons,  is 
afforded,  and  one  is  still  more  impressed  with  the  appreciation  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful,  which  seems  to  have  been  second  nature 
with  these  primitive  peoples  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  their  dwell- 
ing places.    To  the  west  is  the  dark  blue  Jemez  range  of  mountains ; 
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far  to  the  east  the  Santa  F£  range,  while  much  nearer  may  be  seen 
portions  of  the  Bio  Orande  as  it  flows  southward  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.    The  landscape  in  every  direction  is  most  impressive. 

From  the  upper  extremily  of  the  passage-way  a  path  leads  to  the 
eastward  for  another  thousand  feet  along  the  mesa,  which  grows 
gradually  narrower  until  it  suddenly  widens  out  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  pueblo  are  presented  to  the  view. 

The  regularly  hewn  stones  of  which  the  houses  were  constructed 
still  lie  in  great  heaps.  Very  little  excavation  has  been  done  in  this 
particular  ruin.  When  the  debris  has  been  cleared  away  at  all,  the 
walls  are  found  to  be  standing  for  only  a  few  feet  above  the  first 
floor.  The  arrangement  was  in  the  customary  quadrilateral  form, 
with  a  court  in  the  center,  150  to  200  feet  across,  and  with  outlets 
at  two  opposite  comers  of  the  enclosure. 

There  were  probably  two  hundred  rooms  on  the  ground  floor; 
adding  two  floors  above  this,  each  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one 
beneath,  would  make  a  structure  of  perhaps  four  hundred  rooms. 
Fragments  of  pottery  and  arrow-heads  are  easily  found  in  the  ruins, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  graves,  some  of  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years. 

Other  interesting  ruins  in  this  vicinity  are  those  of  the  ancient 
communal  houses,  Na-varwi  and  Ot-o-wi.    The  former  is  one  and 

one-half  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  latter 
NA-vA-wi  AND  OT-O-WI    two  milcs  to  the  west  of  Tsan-ka-wi.    A 

few  miles  further  is  the  Pajarito  or  Tsch-i- 
re-ge  (Little  Bird)  ruin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  pre-historic 
times  throughout  this  region,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, could  be  seen  a  very  numerous  population  industriously 
engaged  in  the  common  occupation,  agriculture,  in  which  some  skill 
is  evidenced  by  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  irrigating  ditches  and 
reservoirs.^ 

The  capacity  of  these  communal  houses,  so  far  as  habitation  is 
concerned,  was  in  some  instances  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  five  hundred  was  the  limit.  The  pueblo  of  Hungo 
Pavie,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  ancient  pueblos,  in  the  Chaco  canyon, 
was  three  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  wide, 
and  three  stories  high.    The  walls  of  Hungo  Pavie  were  built  of 

^Nciiitmdl  Olographic  Maga§iM,  September,  1909. 
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sandstone  laid  with  adobe  mortar.  In  it  were  one  hundred  and 
forly-six  apartments,  and  the  building  probably  accommodated  five 
hundred  people. 

During  the  administration  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Washington,  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  New  Mexico,  in  1849,  a 

campaign  against  the  Navaj66  was 
PUEBLOS  PINTADO  AND  BONTTO    Undertaken.    The  course  taken  by 

the  army  in  this  reconnoissance  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  the  Jemez  pueblo,  thence  by  the  Ghaco  river  into 
the  Navaj6  country." 

The  historian  of  this  expedition  says : ' 

'  *  We  found  the  ruins  of  the  Pueblo  Pintado  to  more  than  answer 
our  expectations.  Forming  one  structure  and  built  of  tabular  pieces 
of  hard,  fine-grained,  compact,  gray  sand-stone  (a  material  entirely 
unknown  in  the  present  architecture  of  New  Mexico),  to  which 
the  atmosphere  has  imparted  a  reddish  tinge,  the  layers  or  beds 
being  not  thicker  than  three  inches,  and  sometimes  as  thin  as  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  it  discovers  in  the  masoniy  a  combination  of 
science  and  art  which  can  only  be  referred  to  a  higher  stage  of 
civilization  and  refinement  than  is  discoverable  in  the  works  of  the 
Mexicans  or  Pueblos  of  today.  Indeed,  so  beautifully  diminutive 
and  true  are  the  details  of  the  structure  as  to  cause  it,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  mosaic 
work. 

' '  In  the  outer  surface  of  the  buildings  there  are  no  signs  of  mortar, 
the  intervals  between  the  beds  being  chinked  with  stones  of  the 
minutest  thinness.  The  filling  and  backing  are  done  in  rubble 
masonry,  the  mortar  presenting  no  indications  of  lime.  The  thick- 
ness of  tiie  main  wall  at  its  base  is  within  an  inch  or  two  of  three 
feet ;  higher  up  it  is  less,  diminishing  every  story  by  retreating  jogs 
on  the  inside,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Its  elevation  at  its 
present  highest  point  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet,  the 
series  of  fioor  beams  indicating  that  there  must  have  been  originally 
at  least  three  stories.  The  ground  plan,  including  the  court,  is 
about  403  feet.  On  the  ground  fioor,  exclusive  of  the  out-buildings, 
are  fifty-four  apartments,  some  of  them  as  small  as  five  feet  square, 
and  the  largest  about  twelve  by  six  feet.  These  rooms  communicate 
with  each  other  by  very  small  doors,  some  of  them  as  contracted  as 

s  Orders  for  the  moyement  of  the  troops  under  Col.  Washington  were  issaed 
Angost  14y  1849.  The  command  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  3rd  Inf antrj, 
Colonel  Alexander;  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Artillery,  Major  Kendrick;  and 
one  company -^  moonted -^  of  Tolnnteers.  —  Beport  of  an  Expedition  into  the 
Navajd  Country,  Lient.  Simpson,  1850. 

9  Simpson,  Lient.  J.  H.,  Ibid. 
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two  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  half  feet.  And  in  the  case  of  the  inner 
suite,  the  doors  communicating  with  the  inner  court  are  as  small  as 
three  and  a  half  hy  two  feet.  The  principal  rooms,  or  those 'most 
in  use,  were,  on  account  of  their  having  larger  doors  and  windows, 
most  probably  those  of  the  second  story.  The  qrstem  of  flooring 
seems  to  have  been  large  unhewn  beams,  six  inches  in  diameter,  laid 
transversely  from  wall  to  wall,  and  then  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  laid  across  them.  What  was  placed 
on  these  does  not  appear,  but  most  probably  it  was  brush,  bark  or 
slabs,  covered  with  a  layer  of  mud  mortar. 

' '  The  beams  show  no  sign  of  the  saw  or  ax ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  have  been  hacked  off  by  means  of  some  veiy  imperfect 
instrument.  On  the  west  face  of  the  structure  the  windows,  which 
are  only  in  the  second  story,  are  three  feet  two  inches  by  two  feet 
two  inches.  On  the  north  side  they  are  only  in  the  second  and  third 
stories,  and  are  as  small  as  fourteen  by  fourteen  inches.  At  dif- 
ferent points  about  the  premises  were  three  circular  apartments 
sunk  in  the  ground,  the  walls  being  of  masonry.  These  apartments 
the  Pueblos  call  esiufas,  or  places  where  the  people  held  their 
political  and  religious  meetings. 

''The  quarry  from  which  the  material  was  obtained  to  build  the 
structure  seems  to  have  been  just  back  of  our  camp. 

' '  We  came  to  another  old  ruin,  thirteen  miles  from  our  last  camp, 
called  We-je-gi,  built  like  the  Pueblo  Pintado,  of  veiy  thin,  tabular 
pieces  of  compact  sand-stone.  The  circuit  of  the  structure,  includ- 
ing the  court,  was  near  700  feet.  The  number  of  apartments  on 
the  ground  floor  was  probably  ninety-nine.  The  highest  present 
elevation  of  the  exterior  wall  is  about  twenty-four  feet" 

Of  the  Pueblo  Bonito,  which  was  also  visited  by  Lieutenant  Simp- 
son, he  says: 

'*The  circuit  of  its  walls  is  about  1,300  feet  Its  present  elevation 
shows  that  it  had  at  least  four  stories  of  apartments.  The  number 
of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  at  present  discernible  is  139.  The 
apartments  in  the  east  portion  of  the  pueblo,  not  included  in  this 
enumeration,  would  probably  swell  the  number  to  200." 

Lieutenant  Simpson  estimates  that  the  four  stories,  with  retreat- 
ing terraces,  had  as  many  as  641  rooms. 

**The  number  of  estufas  is  four;  the  largest  being  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  showing  two  stories  in  height,  and  having  a  present  depth 
of  twelve  feet.  All  these  estufas  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  nicely 
walled  up  with  thin,  tabular  stone.  Among  the  ruins  are  several 
rooms  in  a  very  good  state  of  presentation.'* 

The  ruin  of  the  pueblo  of  Ot-o-wi  lies  about  five  miles  west  of  the 
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point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  White  Rock  canyon.  The  ruin 
is  reached  by  following  up  the  Alamo  canyon  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Guages.  The  top  of  the  mesa  is  reached  at  the  head  of 
that  part  of  the  Alamo  canyon  known  as  the  Black  Gorge.  The  first 
canyon  entering  the  Alamo  from  the  north  above  this  point  is 
known  as  the  Oto-wi.  Following  this  up  about  two  miles  a  point 
is  reached  where  the  long,  narrow  potrero  bounding  the  canyon  on 
the  north  is  entirely  shut  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  thus 
throwing  into  a  squarish  open  park  the  width  of  the  two  small  can- 
yons and  the  formerly  intervening  mesa.  From  the  midst  of  this 
little  park,  roughly  a  mile  square,  a  view  of  surpassing  beauty  is  to 
be  had.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated 
by  Rincon  del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line, 
perhaps  five  hundred  feet  above  the  dry  arroyo  at  the  bottom.  The 
same  distance  to  the  north  is  the  equally  high  and  abrupt  Oto-wi 
mesa,  and  east  and  west,  an  equal  distance  and  to  about  an  equal 
height,  rise  the  wedge-like  terminal  buttes  which  define  this  great 
gap  in  the  middle  of  the  mesa.  Toward  the  four  comers  one  looks 
into  the  beautifully  wooded  gorges.    The  entire  area  is  well  forested. 

The  parallel  canyons  running  through  this  glade  are  prevented 
from  forming  a  confluence  by  a  high  ridge,  the  remnant  of  the 
intervening  mesa.  Upon  the  high  point  of  this  ridge  is  located  a  large 
pueblo  ruin  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Oto-wi  settlement. 
In  every  direction  are  dusters  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings  of  con- 
temporaneous occupation,  and  on  a  parallel  ridge  to  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  one  pueblo  of  considerable  size  and  seven  small  ones, 
all  ante-dating  the  OtHKwi  settlement.^® 

Two  types  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings  are  found  at  Ot-o-wi.  The 
first  is  the  open-front  dwelling,  usually,  though  not  always,  nngle- 
chambered,  in  most  cases  a  natural  cave  enlarged  and  shaped  by 
excavation. 

The  second  type  is  wholly  artificial,  with  closed  front  of  the 
natural  rock  in  situ.  Cliff-dwellings  of  this  type  are  usually  mul- 
tiple chambered,  with  floors  below  the  level  of  the  threshold;  they 
have  generally  a  crude  fire-place  beside  the  doorway,  but  are  sel- 
dom provided  with  smoke-vents.    The  rooms  are  commonly  reetan- 

10  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Antiquities  of  the  Jemee  Plateau,  Bnl.  32,  B.  A.  E., 
p.  18,  1906. 
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galar  and  well-shaped,  with  floors  plastered  alw^rs,  and  walla 
naoallj  so,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  The  front  walls  are 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  In  some  cases  a  little  masomy  has  been 
used  in  the  form  of  casings  about  the  doorways.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  the  porches  were  built  over  the  doorways,  but  nowhere 
were  complete  houses  built  against  the  cliffs,  as  Tsh-i-re-ge. 

For  the  most  part  the  dwellings  are  found  in  clusters  and  at  two 
general  levels,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  the  long,  steep  slope  of  the  talus, 
and  again  in  the  face  of  a  second  terrace  far  above  the  talus  and 
exceedingly  difi&cult  of  access. 

From  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  above  the  main  pueblo  of  Oto*wi 
is  a  cliff  village  that  is  unique.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  conical  forma- 
tion of  white  tufa,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet. 
These  are  popularly  called  ''Tent  Bocks.''  They  are  full  of  caves, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  some  of  which  have  been  utilized  as 
human  habitations.  These  dwellings  are  structurally  identical  with 
those  found  in  the  cliffs.  They  present  the  appearance  of  enormous 
bee-hives. 

The  main  pueblo  ruin  of  Ot-o-wi  differs  in  plan  from  any  other  in 
this  region.  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  five  houses,  situated  on  a  sloping 
ground  and  connected  at  one  end  by  a  wall.  These  were  terraced 
structures,  probably  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  present 
terraced  houses  of  Taos,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  smaller  and 
containing  a  less  number  of  stories.  No  one  of  the  houses  at  Ot-o-wi 
had  more  than  four  stories  and  none  fewer  than  two.  Altogether 
the  five  houses  contained  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  on 
the  ground  fioor.  The  number  of  superimposed  rooms  is  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture  but  they  may  safely  be  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  making  a  total  of  about  seven  hundred  rooms. 

There  were  ten  circular  kivas  at  Ot-o-wi,  all  subterranean  and 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  with  two  exceptions.  Kivas 
within  the  pueblo  walls  were  unusual  in  the  pueblos  of  the  Pajarito 
plateau.  They  exist  in  the  great  ruin  at  the  base  of  Pedernal  Peak, 
and  are  found  also  in  the  older  and  smaller  houses. 

A  reservoir,  which  doubtless  supplied  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses at  times,  was  placed,  as  was  often  the  case  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  pueblos,  so  as  to  receive  the  drainage  from  the  village. 

The  traditions  of  Ot-o-wi  are  fairly  well  preserved.    It  was  the 
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oldest  village  of  Pow-ho-ge  dans,  of  which  they  have  definite  tra^ 
ditioiia  at  San  Yldefonao.  They  hold,  in  an  indefinite  way,  that 
prior  to  the  building  of  this  village  they  occupied  scattered  ''small 
house*'  ruins  on  the  adjacent  mesa,  and  they  claim  that  when  the 
mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  the  lack  of  water,  and  removal  to 
the  valley  became  a  necessily,  a  detachment  fiom  the  Ot-o-wi 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Pe-ra-ge  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Orande,  about  a  mile  west  of  their  present  village  site.^^ 

There  were  three  principal  centers  of  population  situate  upon  the 
Pajarito  plateau:  the  Pu-y6,  the  Pajarito,  and  the  Rito  de  los 

Frijoles.  Beyond  doubt  there  was  some 
THB  PAJABTTAN  cxTLTUBE    relationship  between  the  inhabitants  of 

these  three  communities,  but  just  what 
degree  remains  to  be  established.  There  were  certain  common  char- 
acteristics, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage." 


11  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Antiquities  of  the  JemeM  Plateau,  BoL  82,  B.  A.  E., 
p.  18. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  gave  the  name  to  the  platean  lying  between  the  Jemea 
monntainB  and  the  Bio  Grande  and  extending  from  the  Chama  valley  to  the 
Cafiada  de  Coehiti.  It  was  largely  through  his  untiring  energy  that  the  region 
was  set  aside  as  a  national  par£  In  giving  it  the  name  of  Pajarito  plateau  the 
central  geogiaphieal  feature  of  the  area  was  chosen  —  the  Pajarito  canyon  — 
Spanish  pajarito,  a  little  bird. 

The  pioneer  explorations  made  in  this  region  were  those  of  Adolph  F.  Ban- 
detier,  but  even  the  sdentiflc  work  of  that  noted  arehnologist  in  this  locality 
is  small  when  compared  with  the  extensive  excavations,  scientific  study,  and 
investigation  given  l^  Dr.  Hewett.  The  Te-wa  name,  Tch-i-re-ge,  the  place  of 
the  Bird  people,  is  applied  to  a  "diif  city"  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  Pajarito 
canyon.  These  ruins  are  sW  more  extensive  than  those  of  Pu-y6,  and,  in  all  of 
these,  extensive  excavation  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hewett. 
His  investigations  made  known  a  new  region  and  a  culture  for  which  a  more 
definite  term  than  "Pueblo,"  or  ''Ancient  Pueblo,"  or  ''Ancient  Te-wa"  be- 
came imx>eratively  necessary.  Dr.  Hewett  does  not  give  assent  to  the  heretofore 
generally  accepted  statement  that  the  present  Pueblo  Indians  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  diif -dwellers.  He  insists  that  there  is  a  general  non-conformity 
between  Te-wa  symbolism  and  Pajaritan  symbolism;  that  they  differ  in  physical 
types,  the  andent  inhabitants  of  the  Pu-y6  and  other  pueblo  houses  and  dwellings 
of  this  region  having  been  a  homogeneous  people  of  dolicocephalic  type,  while 
the  Te-wa,  and  all  other  Pueblos,  are  non-homogeneous  and  predominantly 
brachycephalic  He  has  given  great  thought  and  study  to  the  traditions  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  immediately  adjacent  to 
these  old  sites,  and  finds  that  these  do  not  support  ^  hypothesis  of  identity. 
For  these  reasons,  which  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  concludon,  Dr.  Hewett 
has  established  a  culture  which,  from  the  community  on  which  the  type  is  based, 
he  has  designated  as  Pajaritan. 

i>  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  The  Pajantan  Cvltwre,  Papers  of  the  School  of 
American  Ardueology,  number  3:    "These  groups  afford  exceptional  facilities 
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There  is  both  archfeological  and  phyBiographic  evidence  that  the 
eatiiest  inhabitants  of  this  region  arrived  at  a  time  when  dimatic 
eonditions  were  radioally  different  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  proof  of  slow,  progressive  desiccation  of  the  Southwest  is 
abundant.  This  plateau  has  not  been  inhabited  for  ages  on  account 
of  the  almost  total  lack  of  water.  The  great  communities,  repre- 
senting the  last  stages  of  habitati<my  clustered  about  the  gradually 
failing  springs.  The  earlier ' '  small  house ' '  communities  were  found 
everywhere,  indicating  a  general  climatic  condition  favorable  to 
agriculture." 

This  diffusion  of  population  would  seem  to  imply  a  social  organ- 
isation difFerent  from  that  existing  among  the  people  of  the  great 
community  houses,  where  the  system  was  the  prototype  of  the  mod- 
em pueblo.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  the  dispersed 
"small  house"  communities  there  were  fully  developed  the  basic 
principles  of  tribal  structure  that  govern  in  Pueblo  organisation 
today." 

for  the  study  of  the  development  of  eultare  through  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
geographical  isolation  was  sueh  as  to  induee  definite,  homogeneous  development. 
That  this  isolation  was  well  preserved  is  shown  in  the  homogeneity  of  both  the 
physical  type  and  the  cultural  remains.  In  the  art  of  the  Pajaritans  we  may 
read  several  centuries  of  their  history.  It  is  oitirely  pre-Spanish,  the  excava- 
tions having  never  yet  yielded  a  vestige  of  European  influence,  and  so  distinctly 
does  it  reflect  the  civilisation  in  which  it  was  produced  that  a  ^ecimen  of  pottery 
from  this  region  is  as  unmistakable  to  the  trained  eye  as  is  anything  Greek, 
Etruscan,  or  Egyptian. 

"It  would  seem  that  some  ancient  culture  wave,  traversing  the  Bio  Qrande 
vaUey  in  very  remote  times,  must  have  thrown  off  detachments  which  lodged 
upon  this  plateau.  The  cause  of  the  unique  localisation  of  these  bands  is  not 
at  first  thought  clear.  It  is  unlikely  that  motives  of  defense  directed  the  choice, 
as  wonld  at  first  seem  obvious,  for  much  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  modem 
predatory  tribes,  Navaj6,  Apache,  and  Ute,  arrived  in  the  Southwest  in  com- 
paratively modem  times.  The  eonstraction  of  the  great  defensive  community 
houses  of  the  Pajaritans  belongs  to  the  latest  epoch  of  their  history.  For  a 
long  period  they  were  dispersed  over  the  plateau.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the 
'small  houses'  of  which  several  thousand  have  been  counted  in  this  region." 

i>  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Ihid. :  ' '  The  reason  for  selection  of  this  plateau  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  those  early  bands  that  first  settled  here  was  simply  that  in 
those  times  this  now  desiccated  table-land  afforded  more  favorable  conditions 
for  subsistence  than  did  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande;  a  condition 
now  reversed." 

i^Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Ihid. :  ' '  There  was  lacking  only  the  element  of  dual 
organisation,  a  social  phenomenon  that  attended  the  coming  together  of  numer- 
ous elans  into  great  communities.  This  fact  of  genetic  aggregation  persists 
among  the  Pueblos  today.  In  the  'small  house'  communities  the  groupal  unit 
was  tiie  clan.  The  basic  social  fact  was  the  matriarchal  system,  by  virtue  of 
which  aU  domestic  authority  resided  in  tiie  mother.    The  fundamental  fact  of 
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The  study  of  the  subterranean  sanctuary  of  these  pre*historie 
peoples  is  of  great  interest.  It  was  the  nucleus  of  the  settlemait. 
In  some  places,  even  though  there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  two  or 
three  rooms,  the  kiva  is  ever  present.  It  was  the  germ  of  every 
community.  The  first  act  on  the  part  of  a  dan,  determining  its 
place  of  abode,  was  to  build  the  kiva,  and  around  this  were  subse* 
quently  constructed  the  rooms  in  which  the  members  of  the  don 
lived.  All  over  the  Pajarito  plateau,  wherever  the  small  community 
houses  are  found,  there  also  is  discovered  the  tdva.  With  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  communities  a  new  feature  of  tribal  organization 
was  developed.  This  was  the  dual  hierarchy,  and  with  this  came  the 
dual  tdva  system,  the  common  sanctuary  for  each  division  of  the 
tribe.  In  it  was  centered  all  that  was  vital  to  the  life  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  place  of  silence,  the  sanctuary  to  which 
those  charged  with  the  sacerdotal  functions  of  the  clan  retired  for 
thought,  for  prayer,  for  offering,  and  for  sacrifice.^*  In  the  tdva 
of  the  Rio  Orande  clans  and  the  observances  clustering  about  it  are 
symbolized  the  Pueblo  conception  of  human  birth,  the  origin  of  life, 
and  the  ordering  of  human  conduct. 

The  arts  of  the  residents  of  the  Pajarito  plateau  were  identical 

the  religiooB  order  in  the  modem  Pueblos  is  the  dual  hierarchy,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  sacerdotal  authority  is  lodged  in  two  priests,  the  Summer  Caeigue  and 
the  Winter  Caoiqae,  who  have  charge  of  the  ceremonials  of  their  respeetive 
seasons.  This  developed  along  with  the  movement  toward  close  community 
aggregation.  But  that  the  basic  elements  of  it  existed  in  the  'smaU  house' 
communities  is  disclosed  in  the  house  remains.  7%e  structunil  germ  of  every 
community  house  was  the  hway  the  circular  subterranean  room  that  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  community  houses,  small  and  great,  of  the  Bio  Grande 
and  the  San  Juan  vaUeys.  This  was  the  clan  sanctuary,  the  place  set  aside, 
before  the  first  stone  of  the  dwelling  was  laid,  for  prayer  and  religious  cere- 
mony. ' ' 

IB  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Ihid, :  ' '  The  kiva  was  the  place  for  the  performance 
of  secret  religious  rites  and  preparation  for  public  ceremonials,  in  gathering 
about  the  Si-pa-pu,  men  again  approached  the  Earth  Mother;  they  sought  the 
channels  of  andent  wisdom ;  they  were  at  the  portal  whence  life  itself  emerged. 

'  *  According  to  the  Pueblo  priests  of  today  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
the  8i'pa-pu  as  symbolizing  the  entrance  to  the  underworld. 

' '  In  Pueblo  organization  today,  the  clan  kiva  has  almost  disappeared.  It  still 
remains  at  Taos,  but  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Tldef  onso,  Namb^,  and  Goch- 
itl  only  tribal  kivas  remain.  There  are  the  kiva  of  the  Summer  People  and  the 
kiva  of  the  Winter  People.  In  some  cases  one  of  these  is  subterranean  or  semi- 
subterranean,  the  other  wholly  above  ground.  The  religious  functions  of  the 
tribe  are  in  the  hands  of  two  priests,  the  Summer  Cacique  and  the  Winter  Caciqiie, 
Each  one  has  charge  of  the  ceremonials  pertaining  to  his  season,  and  each  one 
offielates  in  the  sanctuary  pertaining  to  that  division.  The  history  and  meaning 
of  this  dual  organization  are  not  yet  fully  known." 
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with  tiiOBe  of  the  other  aedentaiy  tribes  of  tiie  Southwest  They 
were  pottery  makers,  and  in  this  their  only  unusual  achievement 
seems  to  have  been  in  tiie  use  of  glazing  in  ornamentation.  Upon 
almost  all  of  the  beautiful  red  and  brown  pieces  of  pottery  which 
have  been  recovered  at  Pu-y£,  Ot-o-wi,  and  Ty-u-on-yi,  the  black 
lines  on  the  vessels  are  covered  with  a  vitreous  coating,  which  chem- 
ical analysis  proves  to  be  true  glazing.^* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ancient  dwellers  upon  the  Pajarito 
plateau  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  tribes  now  living  in 
the  Bio  Orande  valley.  That  there  was  relationship  is  not  ques- 
tioned, but  the  degree  of  relationship  is  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is 
the  theory  of  absolute  identity  that  is  not  entirely  accepted.  This 
general  theory  concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  Pueblos  was  first 
announced  by  no  less  authority  than  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  and  for 
many  years  was  accepted  as  conclusive.    It  was  based  upon  facts 

16  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  Ik,  /did. :  ''The  proeeas  of  glaiing,  aa  praetiaed  hj  the 
Pajaritana,  waa  very  aimple.  After  the  Teaael  had  been  decorated  and  fired  in 
the  usual  manner,  a  saturated  solution  of  aalt  water  waa  laid  on  over  the  orna- 
ment and  the  vessel  again  fired  under  aa  great  a  degree  of  heat  aa  thej  were  able 
to  produce  in  their  primitive  kiln.  The  soda  of  the  solution  combining  with  the 
silica  of  the  day  produced  over  the  deBign,  and  over  all  aurfaeea  on  which  the 
solution  might  have  been  spread,  a  true,  transparent  glace  which  could  never 
scale  or  peel  off  without  taking  with  it  the  ciaj  of  the  veaeel  itself  to  the  full 
depth  to  which  the  salt  water  had  penetrated.  The  spreading  of  the  solution 
and  the  occurrence  of  oxides  in  the  clay  produced  beautiful  accidental  effects, 
particularly  the  rich  iridescent  tints  found  on  the  pottery  at  Pu-y6  and  Ty-u- 
on-yi 

"Glazing  was  practised  to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado 
but  the  art  was  probably  carried  there  in  the  course  of  migrations  from  the  Bio 
Grande  drainage.  It  is  of  quite  an  inferior  order.  In  fact,  nowhere  else  on 
the  American  continent  was  the  art  of  glazing  so  well  understood  as  in  this 
region.  It  was  long  held,  and  may  still  be  held  by  some  American  arduBologiats, 
that  the  art  of  glazing  was  not  indigenous  to  America,  and  that  wherever  found 
it  is  an  indication  of  European  influence.  In  fact,  by  some  it  has  been  called 
the  Spanish  glaze.  We  have  shown  the  contrary  to  be  true.  It  was  practised 
on  the  plateau  west  of  the  Bio  Grande  for  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  ceased  to  be  practised  during  the  upheaval  that  occurred  with 
the  coming  of  the  conquerors.  The  art  is  unknown  to  the  modem  Pueblos,  is 
never  seen  in  the  specimens  of  archaic  pottery,  sacred  vessels,  and  heir-looma 
that  have  been  handed  down  among  them  for  many  generations,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  refuse  heap  of  their  villages  which  go  back  over  almost  the  entire 
historical  period.  On  the  other  hand  it  occurs  profusely  in  all  the  ruins  on  the 
western  plateau,  where  no  vestige  of  European  influence  haa  ever  been  found, 
aitea  which  if  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  could  not  have  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  records.  It  may  then  be  safely  affirmed  that  decorative 
glazing  waa  an  indigenous  American  art,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  plateaus  of  the  Bio  Grande  drainage  aa  the  place  of  its  origin." 
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of  similarity  in  coltare  and  upon  the  statements  of  the  living 
Indians.^^ 

The  i^stem  of  qonbolism  of  the  Pajaritans  was  dominated  by  one 
definite  idea.    The  prevailing  motive  throughout  all  their  deooration 

IT  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Ilnd. :  ' '  My  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this  theory 
are:  First^  the  qrmbols  with  which  the  ancient  people  of  Pajarito  decorated 
their  pottery  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Pneblos  of  the  present 
day.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  me  and  supported  by  a  large  series  of  illus- 
trations in  a  paper  read  before  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
AdTancement  of  Science,  at  Washington,  in  1902. 

"The  most  convincing  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
Pajaritans  with  the  mo&m  Pueblos  is  that  of  their  physical  characters.  The 
skeletal  remains  that  have  been  coUected,  in  one  case  as  many  as  125  subjects 
from  a  single  burial  place,  have  been  examined  by  Doctor  Herdlicka,  and  in  a 
preliminary  statement  he  pronounoes  the  ancient  Pajaritan  people  to  have  been 
of  rather  inferior  muscular  development  and  of  the  dolicocephalic  type;  moreover, 
a  homogeneous  people,  unmixed  in  physical  characteristics.  On  the  same  au- 
thority modem  Pueblos  are  predominantly  a  brachycephalic  people.  This  non- 
conformity of  physical  type  seems  to  destroy  the  hypothesis  of  identity  between 
the  ancient  cliff -dwelling  people  of  this  region,  whom  I  have  called  Pajaritans^ 
and  the  modem  Pueblos. 

' 'The  evidence  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  identity  was  mainly  based  was  the 
testimony  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  themselves.  Por  example,  the  Keres  of  Cochiti 
have  always  claimed  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles  as  one  of  their  ancestral  homes, 
and  the  Te-wa  of  Santa  Clara  have  in  like  manner  laid  claim  to  the  ruined  towns 
of  Pu-y^  The  claim  of  the  latter  village  was  taken  for  thorough  consideration. 
For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  these  Indians  have  consistently  claimed  the  cliff- 
dwellings  and  community  homes  of  Pu-y6  as  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  dara  has  had  pending  in  the  courts  a  claim 
a^dnst  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  about 
90,000  acres,  lying  west  of  their  grant  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  Jemes 
range.  The  basis  of  the  claim  was  an  alleged  Spanish  grant,  and  in  the  support 
of  such  docimientary  proof  as  could  be  adduced,  their  ancient  homes  scattered 
over  the  plateau,  particularly  the  Pu-y6  villages,  were  pointed  out. 

'  *  This  tradition  certainly  came  to  be  believed  in  good  faith  by  a  majority  of 
the  tribe.  It  was  a  stock  argument  in  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  the  court  in 
granting  them  a  strip  of  less  than  500  acres  lUong  Santa  Clara  creek  in  lieu  of 
tiie  large  tract  claimed  by  them.  This  case  was  recentiy  settied  l^  the  setting 
aside  of  the  original  claim  and  granting  in  lieu  thereof  of  a  new  reservation 
embracing  something  near  half  of  the  tract  originally  claimed.  Since  the  favor- 
able issue  of  their  suit  the  old  men  of  Santa  Clara  are  losing  their  fear  that  the 
admission  of  their  exact  relationship  with  the  people  of  Pu-y6  will  prejudice 
their  claim. 

' '  In  a  council  held  with  the  head  men  in  August,  1907,  to  consider  their  opposi- 
tion to  my  making  excavations  at  Pu-y6,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth  of 
the  matter  came  out.  They  do  not  contend  that  their  people,  in  their  present 
organization  as  a  village  group,  were  the  original  builders  of  the  cliff-dwellings 
and  community  houses  of  Pu-y6.  They  hold  consistently  to  the  tradition  of  a 
re-occupation  of  the  cliff  houses  and  of  some  rooms  in  the  great  community 
house  by  the  Santa  Clara  people  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  some  Santa 
Clara  families  lived  for  a  while  in  the  cliff -houses.  This  could  have  been  but  a 
temporary  and  limited  occupation.  The  acculturation  resulting  from  contact  with 
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waa  that  of  the  A-wan-yu.  This  waa  the  emblem  of  a  mythic  power. 
A-wan-yu  waa  the  preaerver  of  water,  the  g^uardian  of  springs  and 
atreams,  the  preserver  of  life  itself,  for  without  water,  crops,  food, 
life  must  f aiL  The  history  of  the  last  epoch  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Pajarito  plateau  is  one  of  unceasing  struggle  against  failing  nature. 
Subsiatence  became  constantly  more  and  more  uncertain.  It  was 
just  the  condition  necessary  to  the  development  of  ritual  and  the 
elaboration  of  symbolism.  It  waa  an  ever  present  fear  and  thought 
with  the  people,  and  on  all  their  pottery  we  find  the  idea  perpetuated. 
In  Te-wa  tradition  there  is  the  belief  that  the  Pajaritans  disappeared 
because  they  lost  favor  with  A-wan-3ru;  that  he  threw  himself  across 
the  sky,  thus  accounting  to  the  Indian  mind  for  the  origin  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

The  ancient  cycle  of  Pajaritan  mythology  is  entirely  broken  down, 
and  the  merest  fragments  can  be  recovered  from  a  few  of  the  old 
men  of  the  different  villages.  It  has  been  submerged  by  the  more 
vital  m3rthology  of  a  more  recent  epoch.  The  dominant  religious 
symbol  of  the  Pueblos  of  the  present  day,  seen  on  all  their  prayer 
meal  bowls  and  etched  upon  the  rocks,  is  the  plumed  serpent  called 
by  them  A-wan-yu,  but  never  confused  with  the  A-wan-yu  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  a  representative  figure  in  reptilian  form,  furnished 
with  plumes  upon  head  and  body,  pictured  as  moving  through  the 

European  civilisation  eonld  hardlj  hare  failed  to  manifest  itaelf  by  that  time  in 
their  utensils  and  in  decorative  motive.  The  excavations  at  Pu-76  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  vestige  of  each  influence.  It  is  possible  that  the  irrigating  ditch 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Pu-y6  arroyo  may  belong  to  this  late  period.  It 
seems  likely  that  searching  investigation  of  the  Pueblo  claims  with  reference  to 
ancient  sites  will  usually  result  as  this  case  does. 

''It  is  certainly  true  that  some  clans  in  almost  every  modem  Pueblo  village 
trace  their  origin  to  the  people  of  the  cliffs  in  a  perfectly  consistent  line,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  dolicocephalic  strain  found  among  all  the  Pueblos  of 
the  Southwest.  They  are  uniformly  a  composite  stock,  formed  doubtless  by  the 
amalgamation  of  people  from  the  cliffs  with  incoming  bands  from  outlying 
regions. ' ' 

Harrington,  John  P.,  Phonetic  and  Lexie  Besemhlanee  between  Kiowan  and 
Taaioan,  Papers  of  the  School  of  American  ArehaBology,  1910,  q,  v.  Certain 
phonetic  and  lexie  affinities  between  Kiowan,  Tanoan,  and  also  Shoshonean  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Buschmann,  Gatschet,  and  others.  In  examining  the  Kiowa 
Tocabnlary  obtained  by  Mr.  James  Mooney  and  published  in  the  17th  Annual 
Bepart  of  the  Bureau  of  Amerioan  Ethnology ^  part  i,  pages  391-440,  thb  writer 
notes  to  his  surprise  how  strong  these  Kiowan-Tanoan  similarities  are.  Should 
it  be  finally  proved  that  these  two  "stocks"  are  really  1  elated,  either  genetically 
or  by  mixing,  the  conclusions  would  be  most  interesting,  since  history  traces  the 
migrataons  of  the  Kiowa  from  tilieir  former  homeland  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
liissoari  river,  while  the  Tanoans  are  in  every  respeet  a  typical  Pueblo  people. 


Courtesy  of  School  of  American  Archteoiogy,  Santa  Fi,  N.  M. 
Rock  Trail  at  Tsan-ka-wi 
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air  and  often  drawn  with  great  rigor.  It  is  a  symbol  that  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  American  continent,  and  the  being  which  it 
represents  was  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  Nowhere  else  has  it  been  used  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
and  with  such  remarkable  effect  as  a  decorative  motive  as  upon  the 
Aztec  temple  of  Xochilcalco,  near  Cuemavaca,  in  Mexico.  In  this 
connection  a  myth  of  the  Tlauicas,  a  branch  of  the  Aztec  stock 
inhabiting  Cuemavaca  valley,  with  reference  to  a  mythic  power 
represented  by  them  in  serpent  form  and  now  seen  in  the  Milky  Way, 
is  significant. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  disappearance  of  this  plateau 
population  was  due  to  any  catastrophic  character.  Certain  evi- 
dences of  seismic  activity  have  been  observed  in  this  region,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  dispersion  of  the  people  was 
due  to  earthquake  shocks.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  general, 
sudden  exodus,  but  rather  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  towns,  as 
the  springs  and  streams  dried  up  and  the  sites  became  untenable 
and  the  farms  worthless  because  of  the  failure  of  the  supply  of 
water. 

We  have  as  yet  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  distance  the  detach- 
ments that  migrated  from  time  to  time  from  this  plateau  may  have 
wandered.  We  find  remnants  of  them  at  Hopi  and  in  the  villages 
of  the  Rio  Orande  valley,  but  these  small  bands  do  not  account  for 
the  large  numbers  that  must  have  at  one  time  occupied  the  Pajarito 
plateau.  Among  the  people  nearest  in  phjrsical  type  to  those  called 
Pajaritans  are  the  Tarahumares,^*  a  forest  people  living  along  the 

18  Bandolier,  Adolph  F.,  Invesiigatiana  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  p.  98 :  "  The  Tarahumares,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  inhabited  and  to  the  constant  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  were  in  many  places  cave-dwellers.  They  lived  in  natural  cavities, 
as  well  as  in  open  air  dwellings  of  mud,  stone,  or  wood.  These  caves  they  par- 
titioned to  suit  their  convenience ;  whole  families,  even  small  villages,  occupying 
such  troglodytan  recesses.  If  the  verbal  information  imparted  to  me  lately  is 
correct,  the  Tarahumares  are,  at  the  present  time,  and  in  a  few  secluded  locali- 
ties, still  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  American  continent.  The  fact  that  the  Tara- 
humares dwelt  at  least  partly  in  caves  cannot  be  doubted.  Cave-dweUing,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua,  in  those 
of  Sonora  bordering  on  CThihuahua,  and  in  Sinaloa.  In  the  Lihro  de  Entierros 
de  la  Mision  de  BacadehuacMf  1655,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Janos  and  Jocomes 
used  to  surprise  and  kill  the  people  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  their  cave-dweUings* 
In  many  plaees  of  the  Sierra,  the  formation  of  rocks  favors  the  ezistenee  of 
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erest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  in  the  barrancas  of  the  Pacific  slope 
in  southern  Chihuahua  and  Sinaioa.  Also  among  the  California 
tribes  are  found  those  who  ocmform  rather  closely  in  physical  type 
to  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers  of  the  Pajarito  plateau. 

Most  remarkable  for  its  antiquities  is  that  section  known  as  the 
Bito  de  los  Prijoles.    Prom  the  Pajarito  mesa  one  looks  down  into 

the  Bito  as  into  a  narrow  valley.  The 
CAVATE  DWELLINGS  OF  THB     lower  five  milcs  of  the  Bito  are  replete 

BITO  DE  LOS  VBUOLBB  with  archsological  interest  A  never- 
failing  streamlet  coming  from  the 
Jemez  mountains  carries  its  waters  to  the  Bio  Orande.  The  former 
populous  condition  of  this  region  is  attested  by  the  myriad  remains 
of  cliff-houses  and  ancient  pueblos  that  occupy  every  valley  and 
mesa-top  from  the  Chama  river  to  the  Cochiti  and  between  the 
Jemez  mountains  and  the  Bio  Orande.  The  northern  wall  of  the 
Bito  is  a  vertical  escarpment  of  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height, 
rising  above  a  sloping  talus.  The  slope  of  the  southern  wall  is  more 
gentle,  and  presents  none  of  the  vertical  escarpments  seen  on  the 
northern  wall. 

The  ancient  remains  in  the  Bito  consist  of  four  community  houses 
in  the  valley  and  one  on  the  mesa  rim  near  the  southern  brink  of 
the  canyon,  and  a  series  of  cliff-houses  extending  for  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  base  of  the  northern  wall.  These 
cliff-houses  are  of  the  excavated  type.    Some  of  these  excavated 

natural  cavities,  therefore  ancient  cave  honaef  and  whole  cave  pueblos  aie  of 
common  occorrence. 

' '  In  regard  to  the  creed  and  beliefs  of  the  Tarahomares,  little  is  reliably  ascer- 
tained. We  might  judge  from  what  is  known  of  the  Tepehuanes,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  their  near  neighbors,  spoke  a  kindred  language.  It  is  certain  that 
witchcraft  played  an  important  part  with  them.  Drux&enness  was  among  them 
too. 

' '  On  the  whole  the  Tarahumares  were  a  numerous,  scattered,  and  quite  docile 
tribe.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Tepehuanes,  Tobosos,  and  of  some  of  their  own 
sorcerers  or  medicine-men,  they  rose  upon  the  missionaries  several  times  during 
the  seventeenth  century  and  behaved  with  as  much  cruelty  as  any  other  Indians. 
Otherwise  they  were  quiet,  and  tilled  their  plots  of  land,  raising  the  usual  kind  of 
crops. 

* '  The  oldest  census  of  the  Tarahumares,  for  instance,  which  is  at  my  command 
dates  back  in  1678.  There  are  certainly  older  ones,  and  even  this  one  embraces 
only  such  Indians  as  had  become  Christiana  It  is  found  in  the  Belaoion  de  Uu 
Mificnes.  hy  P.  Juan  Ortis  Zapata,  8.  J.  A<*.cording  to  it  the  number  of  persons 
administered  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  districts  of  western  CSiihuahua,  almost  exclu- 
sively Tarshumares,  with  but  a  few  Tepehuanes  and  Conchos,  was  about  8,300. ' ' 


Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  Ethnologist 

Air.  Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  Ethnologist,  Arohieologist,  Historian 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Archeeologist 

Major  John  W.  Powell,  Naturalist 
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rooms  have  been  uaed  as  domiciles  independently  of  any  oonstrao- 
tiim  upon  the  tains  against  the  cliff,  bat  through  the  entire  Pajaiito 
region,  where  this  type  of  diff-dweiling  culture  reaches  its  culmi- 
nation, the  excavated  rooms  were  not  generally  used  as  independent 
domidles.^* 

Thirteen  tslus  villages  have  been  identified  in  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  and  sufficient  excavation  hss  been  done  to  lay  bare  founda- 
tion walls  establishing  the  existence  of  houses  of  from  two  to  four 
terraces  built  against  the  cliff.  Nowhere  else  are  the  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  the  talus  pueblos  so  well  preserved  as  in  the  Rito. 
Here  we  see  not  only  the  rows  of  holes  in  which  rested  the  floor  and 
ceiling  timbers  of  the  building,  but  in  many  cases  the  plaster  is  still 
upon  the  rock  which  formed  the  back  wall  of  the  house  in  front 
Of  the  thirteen  talus  pueblos  which  have  been  found  in  the  Rito 
Bome  contained,  periiaps,  not  to  exceed  twenty  to  twenty-five  rooms. 

The  principal  focus  of  population  in  the  Rito  was  the  great  com- 

!•  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Bxeavaiions  at  Tyuonyi,  New  MesBieo,  in  1908. 

BandelieTy  Adolph  F.,  Papen  of  the  Arokmoiogioal  Inetitute  of  America. 
American  Series,  !▼,  Final  Beport,  part  ii,  p.  130,  1892.  In  hia  description  of 
the  arehiBological  treasarea  of  the  Bito,  Bandelier,  who  has  been  termed  the 
*  *  Paiuaniaa  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley ' '  in  archnological  research,  says:  ' '  Been 
from  the  brink  of  the  southern  mesa,  the  view  of  the  Bito  is  surprisingly^  pictur- 
esque. The  effect  is  heightened  hj  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  little 
door- ways  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  irregularly  alternating  with  larger  cavitieSi 
indicating  caves,  the  fronts  of  which  have  partially  or  completely  crumbled  away. 
The  base  of  the  cliff  rises  and  falls,  so  that  the  line  of  eaves  appears  to  be  at 
different  elevations  and  not  continuous.  There  are  spaces  where  the  rock  has 
not  been  burrowed  into;  in  some  places  two,  in  others  three  tiers  of  caves  are 
visible.  The  whole  length  of  this  village  of  troglodytes  is  about  two  miles, 
rather  more  than  less.  The  cave  dwellings  of  the  Bito  are  so  much  like  those  of 
the  Pu-y6  and  8hu-fin-n6  that  they  scarcSy  need  description ;  the  differences  ars 
purely  local  and  accidental.  As  hi  the  Te-wa  country,  they  have  artificial  floors 
and  are  whitewashed  or  daubed  over  with  yellow  clay.  There  are  the  same  tjrpes 
of  door-ways,  air-holes  and  possibly  loop-holes;  the  same  kind  of  niches  and 
leeoBSos,  but  the  cave*dwellings  at  the  Bito  are  the  most  perfect  seen  by  me  any- 
where. I  measured  nearly  every  cave  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canyon  as 
far  as  traces  of  former  habitations  extended.  .  •  Against  such  of  the  cliffs 
as  rise  vertically  and  the  surface  of  which  is  almost  smooth,  terraced  houses  were 
built,  using  the  rock  for  a  rear  wall.  Not  only  are  the  holes  visible  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  beams  rested  that  supported  roofs  and  ceilings,  but  in  one  or  two 
places  portions  of  beams  still  protruded.  They  were  round  and  of  the  usual 
Buse.  Along  the  base  of  these  cliffs  extends  an  apron,  which  was  once  approxi- 
mately leveled,  and  on  this  apron  the  foundations  of  the  walhi  appear  in  places. 
It  would  seem  that  a  row  of  houses,  one,  two  and  even  three  stories  high,  leaning 
against  the  diff  had  been  built;  sometimes  the  upper  story  consisted  of  a  cave, 
the  lower  of  a  building. 

<<  Chambers  nearly  circular,  larger  in  siie  than  the  majority  of  caves,  are  also 
found  in  the  cliffs,  some  of  which  have  a  low  projection  ammd  the  room  like  a 
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munitj  house  of  T^-n-on-yi.    This  was  a  terraced  atrueture,  rou^^ily 

circular  in  f  omL  It  was  built  of  bloeki 
THB  PUEBLO  OF  TYUONTi    of  volcanic  tufa,  and  in  all  piobabilitj 

it  waa  a  thrae-storj  pueblo.  Tbe  building 
was  of  greater  regularity  of  construction  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  ccHmnunity  houses.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
built  completely  and  not  to  have  grown  by  gradual  accretions.  The 
walls  are  curving  and  were  not  produced  by  a  simple  change  of  the 
direction  of  the  wall  from  room  to  room.  The  walls  form  curved 
lines. 

The  thinnest  part  of  the  walls  of  Ty-u-on-yi  was  at  the  southwest 
They  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  Pu*y£  or  Tch-i-re-ge ;  they 
are  not  so  well  laid  nor  so  well  plastered.  The  form  of  the  building 
was  well  calculated  for  defense.  The  living  rooms  were  entered  from 
the  inner  court  by  means  of  ladders  ascending  to  the  roof  s»  and  then 
through  hatchways  and  by  ladders  descending  into  the  interior. 
The  court  was  undoubtedly  entered  by  a  single  passage-way  on  the 
eastern  side.  This  passage-way  is  about  seven  feet  wide,  the  side 
walls  being  plastered  with  mud. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  archsBological  remains 
in  the  Bito  is  the  kivas,  the  circular  subterranean  chambers  which 
are  known  to  have  been  the  tribal  sanctuaries.  Three  of  these  cere- 
monial rooms  are  found  within  the  court  of  Ty-u-on-yi.  Not  far 
from  the  pueblo  has  been  excavated  a  very  large  kiva.  It  was  long 
considered  as  a  reservoir.  It  is  a  circular  room  about  forty-two 
feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  a  double  wall  of  tufa  blocks.    On  the 

bench  of  stone.  These  were  doubtless  estufoB  (hives)  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot.  There  is  a  distinct  estufa  not  far  from 
the  bank  of  the  brook  opposite  these  eaves  sitnated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vaUey,  and  a  smaller  one  still  higher  np.  Including  the  four  estufas  connected 
with  Uie  pueblo  ruin  ...  I  noticed  at  least  ten  such  constructions  at  the  Bito. 
In  describing  the  Pu-y6,  I  spoke  of  the  pueblo  ruins  which  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
olifPs  of  that  name.  At  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles  there  are  at  least  three  similar 
ruins,  but  they  lie  in  the  river  bottom.  Two  of  them  are  in  front  of  the  caves  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  talus  sloping  up  to  them.  One  was  a  one-house  pueblo 
of  the  polygonal  type,  which  probably  sheltered  several  hundred  people;  the 
inner  court  still  shows  three  circular  depressions  or  etiufas.  The  other,  which 
lies  about  60  meters  (96  feet)  east  of  it,  shows  thirty-nine  cells  on  the  ground 
floor;  and  16  meters  (23  feet)  north  of  it  is  an  estufa  12  meters  in  diameter. 

''A  third  ruin,  situated  nearly  a  mile  further  down  in  the  gorge,  in  a  grove 
of  pine  trees,  formed  an  L,  with  a  rude  stone  indosure  on  ito  north  side  and 
connected  with  a  small  esUtfa,  It  is  quite  as  much  decayed  as  the  large  polygon, 
and  the  potsherds  covering  its  surface  are  similar. ' ' 
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floor,  Dear  the  eastem  side,  is  the  fire-pit  known  to  the  Te-wa  In- 
dians u  the  ript^u.  In  the  floor  are  Been  the  holes  in  which  Mood 
the  foor  colanms  that  anpported  the  roof  of  the  kiva.  The  entranee 
to  the  kiva  wai  throngh  a  tr^>-door  in  the  roof.  If  there  was  an 
attar  it  probably  occupied  a  place  on  the  floor  between  the  tipapu 
and  the  wall  back  of  the  fire-pit,  constracted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  altan  which  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  estufat  of  the  pueblos  of 
the  Bio  Qrande  valley  now  occupied.  In  the  wall  adjacent  to  the 
fire-pit  IB  a  horizontal  tunnel  forming  a  paange-way  from  the  kiva 
to  a  vertical  abaft  a  short  distance  outside  the  walls  of  the  kiva.  It 
is  about  two  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  was  a  stone 
post,  and  above  a  heavy  lintel  of  stone.    There  are  two  entrances  to 


CowrtMy  of  School  of  Amerioan  Arehaology,  Sanla  F4,  N.  M. 
Qronnd  PUn  Pneblo  of  Ty-uon-yi 
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the  kiva,  one  on  the  eastern  and  the  other  on  the  western  aide.  In 
no  other  kiva  has  more  than  one  entrance  been  f  ound.*^ 

In  the  Bito  de  los  Fiijolee  kivaa  are  f onnd  in  three  sitaations, 
viz :  oonticroona  to  the  pueblos  in  the  valley  bottom,  sank  in  the  tains 
in  front  of  the  cliff-viUages,  and  excavated  in  the  walls  of  the  cliff . 
There  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  dual  qrstem  of  tribal  organization 
was  in  ezistrace  h^e,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  great  kiva 
before  described  was  the  sanctuary  of  either  the  Winter  or  the 
Summer  people.  To  the  east  of  the  great  kiva,  probably  not  more 
than  four  hundred  yards,  is  a  circular  floor  made  of  tufa  blocks. 
This,  doubtless,  is  all  that  remains  of  another  kiva  built  above 
ground,  as  is  the  case  in  eome  of  the  present  pueblos  of  the  Bio 
Grande  valley.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the  great  ceremonial 
cave,  situated  high  in  the  cliff  just  opposite  the  upper  pueblo.  The 
cave  has  contained  several  rooms  built  against  the  wall,  and  back  of 
these  were  excavated  rooms.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cave  was  a  kiva 
excavated  in  the  rock.  In  this,  when  it  was  cleared  of  the  debris, 
were  found  pieces  of  matting  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation and  some  very  well  preserved  grains  of  com.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  ceremonial  caves  found  in  this  region. 

What  these  people  of  the  Bito  did  with  their  dead  has  been  a 
problem  for  the  students  of  archieology  of  the  region.  It  has  been 
stated  by  an  eminent  authority  that  cremation  was  practised.'^  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  belief  was  based  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  Cochiti  Indians  with  reference  to  the  custom  among  their 
ancestors.** 


so  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  The  ExoavationM  at  Tynt-ofi-yi:  ''The  function  of 
this  feature  of  the  subterranean  ceremonial  rooms  cannot  be  regarded  as  finallj 
determined.  It  is  a  feature  common  to  all  andent  kivaSy  both  in  the  Bio  Grande 
vaUey  and  the  San  Juan  valley,  but  does  not  eziat  in  tiie  kiraa  of  the  modem 
Pueblo  towns.  It  is  what  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes^  in  his  report  on  the  excavation 
of  Spruce-Tree  House  in  Colorado,  describes  as  a  device  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
kiva.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  Dr.  Fewkes's  determination,  nor  am  I  in- 
clined to  oppose  any  view  of  my  own  to  that  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  has 
long  been  my  teacher  in  American  ardueology.  .  .  "VHiatever  may  have  been 
its  function,  it  was  doubtless  the  same  throughout  the  Pueblo  region.  An  exam- 
ination of  more  than  a  hundred  examples  in  southern  Utah  and  Colorado,  in  the 
Chaco  canyon,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Bio  Grande  drainage,  shows  that  while  this 
appurtenance  of  the  kiva  varied  greatly  in  form  and  construction,  the  same  prin- 
ciple prevailed  throughout." 

ti  Bandetier,  Adolph  T.,  The  Delight  Mdkere, 

tt  Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  Exoawxtiona  at  7y^»-o»-yi:  ''Traditions  of  crema- 
tion among  the  Cochiti  people  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  their  applica- 
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The  causes  of  the  destmction  of  the  great  community  houses  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.    Climatic  changes  and  failure  of 

water   supply  were   undoubtedly  a 

CAtrsBS  OF  DBSTBUCTiON  OF    factor  in  causing  their  abandonment 

THS  FUSBLO  HABFTATiONS      and  conscqueut  decay.    There  is  also 

no  doubt  that  epidemics  may  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  some.  At  various  intervals  during  the 
passing  of  the  centuries  many  were  destroyed  and  annihilated  by  a 
war-like  and  predatory  race  coming  from  the  north.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  has  been  that  the  Pueblo  Indian  of  today,  but  with  ad- 
mixture of  alien  blood,  in  all  probability  is  the  descendant  of  the 
original  builder  and  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  ancient  communal 
houses.  This  may  be  credited  as  to  some  of  the  ancient  habitations, 
but  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  distinctly  pre-Spanish,  pre- 
historic ruins,  I  cannot  say.  Present  investigation  is  not  bringing 
any  final  conclusion  other  than  that  the  Pueblo  Indian  of  today 
may  be  related  to  the  ancient  communal  house  dwellers,  but  the 
degree  of  relationship  has  not  been  satisfactorily  detenmned.** 

tion  to  the  ancient  people  of  the  Bito  until  there  is  Bome  further  investigation 
of  the  question  of  their  relationship.  Exploratory  trenches  carried  in  eveiy 
direction  about  the  great  community  house  of  Ty-u-on-jri  revealed  no  general 
community  burial  place  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  dose  proximity  to  every 
great  stone  pueblo  of  this  region." 

sa Hewitt,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  AniiquUies  of  the  Jemei  Plateau,  p.  12:  '"The 
ruins  were  the  ancient  habitations  of  Indian  tribes  some  descendants  of  which 
are  today  living  in  the  adjacent  vidley  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  its  tributaries; 
but  most  of  whom  are  probably  dispersed  widely  over  the  south-west.  In  every 
existing  Te-wa  tribe  (San  Juan,  Santa  Qara,  San  Yldefonso,  Namb^,  and 
Teenque)  it  is  claimed  that  certain  clans  may  be  traced  back  through  one  or 
more  migrations  to  the  ruined  pueblos  and  diff- villages  of  the  Pajarito  plateau. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  EJeres  villages  (Gochitf,  Santo  Domingo,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zia)." 

Aa  heretofore  stated,  Dr.  Hewett  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dwellers  of  the 
communal  houses  were  not  altogether  the  ancestors  of  the  present  PueUo  Indians. 
He  says:  ''Naturally,  the  first  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  visitor  to  these  cliif-dwellingB,  is  —  Who  were  the  people  who  built 
and  lived  in  these  peculiar  homes  f  It  has  been  customary  to  answer  that  these 
were  simply  the  earlier  homes  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  now  living  in  the  villages 
near  by.  This  answer  must  at  least  be  qualified.  It  was  accepted  by  the  earlier 
explorers  on  the  evidence  of  surface  appearances  and  the  traditions  of  the  living 
Pueblo  Indians.  Subsequent  observers  merely  follow  the  lead  of  the  predecessors. 
Extensive  excavations  made  in  recent  years  have  brought  to  light  more  reliable 
evidence.  Large  collections  of  ancient  pottery  have  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  modem  Pueblos  and  but  few  similarities  found  in  form,  color,  mode  of 
ornamentation  and  symbolism.  This,  in  itself,  would  not  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  lack  of  identity  between  the  makers,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  people.    The  living  Pueblo  Indians 
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In  107  jnd^Mot  Dr.  Ha 
famMigMtloM  go;  a*  "* 
«Uoag«rt.  pnwf  mre  tokoa  t 
nmmina  takan  fran  eliff-boi 
p«opI&  Similar  retuaiiiB  ti 
exeavBtiDnt  having  been  mad 
anterior  to  the  coming  of  t 
aetariatie  aa  thoee  taken  f  rot 

erel  in  the  Bio  Maneoa,  while  mneh  better  than  a 
San  Juan  drain&ge,  bore  s  marked  Bimilsrity  to 

'*  Bandelier,  Adolpb  F.,  Final  Xeport,  part  i,  p.  3 
vmatrj  haa  t^us,  to  a  degree,  determined  the  titet  at  eatabliahaiMta. 
dian  looka  to  a  few  leading  featarai  to  decide  hia  aettlement,  apart  frost  the 
indications  given  b7  luperatition.  He  wanta,  firat  of  all,  water.  llMn  he  re- 
qtdred  a  limited  amoast  of  fertile  aoil.  If  that  soil  cannot  be  irrigated,  he 
raliea  apon  rain  and  snow,  for  com  will  always  grow  wbere  it  lains  modHately. 
Fnrtbermore,  he  aeeka  a  location  where  he  may  feel  reaaonably  safe  from  an 
enemj.  In  judging  of  defenaible  locations,  we  cannot  apply  to  than  the  piin- 
dplea  of  modem  warfare.  A  treelcm  level  ia  often  as  good  a  protection  to  an 
Indian  village,  eonatructed  of  heavy  adobea,  against  an  armed  foe  equipped 
only  with  bows  and  arrows,  as  an  extenaive  ancommandable  dope  ia  againat  the 
artiUeiy  of  today.  Betreate,  concealed  nooks  were  aa  valuable  to  the  Indian 
aa  high-perehed  rocka.  Commnnitiea  conid  afford  to  retire  into  cavea,  on  roekj 
leeeMea,  wbere  acceaa  to  water  was  dilBeolt  in  the  day-time,  without  th««by 
eotpoaing  thonselvea  to  more  than  nanal  danger,  for  it  ia  only  of  late  that  tho 
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No  artide  of  any  oonseqaenee,  of  any  deseription,  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  ruins  in  New  Mexico,  other  than  those  taken  from  the 
cemeteries  on  the  Pajarito  plateau,  which  may  not  be  traced  in  a 
degree  to  a  similar  one  in  the  handiwork  of  the  present  Pueblos, 
except  in  this:  in  their  pottery  art  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard 
and  his  customs  and  even  the  American  succession  are  apparent 
The  pottery  found  in  the  neighboriiood  of  nearly  every  pueblo  ruin, 
particularly  that  which  has  been  taken  from  the  ruins  in  the  Yalleys» 
although  it  does  difFer  somewhat  in  decorative  motive,  still  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pottery  of  the  Pueblos  made  prior  to  Spanish  invas- 
ion and  occupancy.  The  Indian  is  an  imitator,  and  this  character- 
istic  is  most  prominently  exhibited  when  the  pottery  of  succesdve 
periods  is  carefully  and  scientifically  compared. 

It  is  my  unqualified  judgment  that  the  vast  majority  of  ruined 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico  were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Pueblo  Indian ;  that  the  cause  of  destruction  of  most 
of  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  Apache,  the  Ute,  the  Navaj6,  and 
the  Comanche.*'    The  pueblo  of  Acoma,  the  best  of  them  all,  is 

Indian  learned  to  attaek  at  night.  Laatlj^,  the  abundance  of  game,  or  its  ab- 
■enee»  and  the  pzevalenee  of  certain  nutritive  or  medicinal  plants,  infiuenced 
the  choice  of  locations. 

"The  abandonment  of  yiUagee  has  been  doe  to  varions  canaee.  Thus,  the 
Te-waa  of  Santa  Clara,  assert  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  dusters  of 
artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of  pumice-stone  west  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
The  eave  villages  of  the  Pu-j^  and  8ha-fin-n6  are  claimed  l^  the  Te-was  as 
those  of  their  own  people.  A  few  years  of  drought  compelled  them  to  abandon 
these  elevated  and  sparsely  watered  places,  and  to  descend  upon  the  river 
banks,  where  th^  had  resort  to  irrigation  for  raising  their  crops,  whereas  at 
the  eaves  they  grew  com  and  squashes  by  means  of  the  rains  alone. 

''The  Queres  of  Cochitf  positively  state  that  similar  artificial  caves  which 
line  the  walls  of  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  or  Ty-u-on-yi,  were  formerly  the 
habitations  of  their  tribe,  and  that  constant  hostilities  of  the  Te-was  and  the 
Navaj6s,  as  well  as  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  very  friable  rock,  com* 
pelled  their  abandonment.  The  latter  is  veiy  plainly  virible.  In  proporti(» 
as  the  material  is  easy  to  work,  it  deteriorates  easily  and  crumbles.  T%e  ma- 
jority of  such  caves  have  fallen  in  on  the  front,  and  against  such  accidents  there 
was  no  remedy." 

Mr.  Bandolier  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  more  than  one 
occupation  of  the  caves  and  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Pajarito  plateau.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  Te-was  and  those  of  the  Seres  may  have  occupied  the  places 
named,  and  still  not  be  the  original  builders  of  the  cliff  habitations.  Late  ex- 
cavations have  shown  two  fioors  in  some  of  the  rooms,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
the  one  above  covering  up  the  absolute  proof  of  a  prior  occupation,  com  stalks, 
com,  and  other  evidences  of  an  agricultural  people. 

SB  Smith,  Buckingham,  Florida,  p.  66.  Aeeount  of  what  Hernando  de  AU 
varado  and  Fr,  Juan  de  PadiUa  Diaeovered  going  in  Seareh  of  the  South  Boa 
Beferring  to  the  destroyed  pueblos  which  he  saw  in  the  ^o  Qrande-Tignex, 
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probably  the  sole  pueblo  now  inhabited  which  was  occupied  when  the 
Spaniards  came.'*  There  is  abundant  documentary  proof  of  the 
destruction  of  pueblo  villages  by  these  wandering,  marauding 
tribes.  The  pueblo  of  Awatubi  was  destroyed  by  war  in  1700-1701. 
The  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been  destroyed  by  water  and  re- 
built on  different  sites  four  times  in  two  hundred  years.*^  Since  the 
Mexican  and  American  occupancy  several  pueblos  have  been  re- 
built; others  have  gone  out  of  existence,  the  people  removing  and 
joining  another  pueblo,  notably  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy^-Pecos,  which 
was  abandoned  about  seven  years  before  the  American  conquest, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  moving  to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez. 

There  is  another  class  of  ancient  habitation  found  in  New  Mexico. 
The  habitations  heretofore  described  have  been  of  the  communal 

house,  the  detached  house,  and  the  cavate 
ANCIENT  CLiFP-DWELLiNas  t3rpes.  The  cliff-dwelling  is  a  t3rpe  dis- 
tinct in  itself.  The  term  ''cUff-dwell- 
ing"  is  used  to  designate  the  houses  in  the  cliffs  of  the  arid  regicm. 
Their  fonner  occupants  belonged,  at  least  in  the  main,  to  the  tribes 
known  today  as  the  Pueblos.  The  high  mesa  lands  of  Arizona,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  and  Utah  are  replete  in  natural  recesses  and 
shallow  caverns  weathered  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs;  primitive 
tribes  on  taking  possession  of  the  region,  although  by  preference, 
no  doubt  settling  in  the  valleys  along  the  running  streams,  in  many 

Alvarado  Eajs:  ''In  this  proTinoe  there  are  Beven  other  villages  depopulated 
and  destrojed  hj  those  Indians  who  paint  their  eyes,  of  whom  the  guides  wiU 
teU  your  Grace;  they  say  that  these  live  in  the  same  region  as  the  eows,  and 
that  they  have  com  and  houses  of  straw. ' ' 

>«  Bandelier,  Adolph  F.,  Final  Bepori,  part  i,  p.  34:  "With  the  exception  of 
Aeoma,  there  is  not  a  single  pueblo  standing  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  Goron- 
ado,  or  even  sixty  years  later,  when  Juan  de  Oiiate  accomplished  the  peaeeable 
reduction  of  the  New  Mexico  village  Indians.  Such  mutations  have  also  been 
eaused  by  hostilities  or  merely  by  fear  of  them.  The  great  insurrection  of  1680 
wrought  an  important  change  in  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  Indian  vU- 
lages. ' ' 

2T  Bandelier,  Adolph  F.,  says :  ' '  The  original  pueblo,  called  Oui-pu-y,  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  arroyo  de  Galisteo,  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
station  of  Domingo.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  rise  of  this  arroyo  in  one 
night.  The  next  pueblo  has  completely  Reappeared,  the  Bio  Grande  having 
washed  it  away.  It  was  called  Uash-Pa-Tse-Na.  The  village  of  to-day  has 
suif  ered  three  disasters. ' ' 

Mindeleff,  C.,  AhorigituU  Bemains,  13th  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Am.  Eth.: 
"A  band  of  500  village-building  Indians  might  leave  the  ruins  of  fifty  villages 
in  the  course  of  a  single  century.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  total  number 
of  Pueblo  Indians  ever  exceeded  30,000. ' ' 
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cases  naturally  occupied  the  ready-made  shelters  for  residence,  stor- 
age, and  burial,  and  for  hiding  and  defense,  in  time  of  danger.  This 
occupancy  led  in  time  to  the  building  of  marginal  walls  for  protec- 
tion and  houses  within  for  dwelling,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  rooms 
by  excavation  when  the  formations  permitted,  and,  probably  later 
on,  to  the  excavation  of  commodious  dwellings,  such  as  are  now 
found  in  many  sections  of  the  arid  region.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
archieologists  have  divided  the  cliff-dwellings  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  cliff  house  proper,  constructed  of  masonry,  and  the 
cavate  house,  excavated  in  the  cliffs. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  agricultural  tribes  of  pre- 
Spanish  times,  who  built  large  towns  and  developed  an  extensive 
irrigation  system,  resorted  to  the  cliffs,  not  from  choice,  but  because 
of  the  encroachment  of  war-like  tribes,  who  were  probably  non- 
agricultural,  having  no  well  established  place  of  abode.  This  must 
be  true  to  some  extent,  for  no  people,  unless  urged  by  dire  necessity, 
would  resort  to  fastnesses  in  remote  canyon  walls  or  to  the  margins 
of  barren  and  almost  inaccessible  plateaus  and  there  establish  their 
dwellings  at  enormous  cost  of  time  and  labor;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  a  people  once  forced  to  these  retreats  would,  when  the 
stress  was  removed,  descend  to  the  lowlands  to  re-establish  their 
houses  where  water  is  convenient  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
arable  lands.  Although  these  motives  of  hiding  and  defense  should 
not  be  overlooked,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  cliff-dwelling  sites 
were  near  streams  and  fields  and  were  occupied  because  they  af- 
forded shelter  and  were  natural  dwelling  places. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  many  of  the  cliff-houses,  both 
built  and  excavated,  are  mere  storage  places  for  com  and  other 
property,  while  many  others  are  out-looks  from  which  the  fields 
below  could  be  watched  and  the  approach  of  strangers  observed. 
In  some  districts  evidences  of  post-Spanish  occupancy  of  some  sites 
exist,  walls  of  houses  are  built  on  deposits  accumulated  since  sheep 
were  introduced,  and  adobe  bricks,  which  were  not  used  in  pre- 
historic times,  appear  in  some  cases.  A  well  authenticated  tra- 
dition exists  among  the  Hopi,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centuiy  a  group  of  their  clans,  the  Asa  people,  deserted  their 
village  on  account  of  an  epidemic  and  removed  to  the  Canyon  de 
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Chelly,  where  they  oceupied  the  cliff Hshelten  for  a  considerable 
period,  inter-marrying  with  the  Nayaj6.^ 

The  area  in  which  the  cliff-dwellings  occur  is  practically  co- 
extensive with  that  in  which  are  now  found  traces  of  town  building 
and  relics  attributable  to  the  Pueblo  tribes.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  groups  of  built  dwellings  are  found  in  the  canyons  of  the 
Mesa  VerdCy  in  Colorado,  in  Hovenweep,  McElmo,  and  Montezuma 

**Hopi.  The  word  is  a  eontraetion  of  Ho-pi-to,  meaning  ''peaeefol  ones," 
or  Ho-pi-tu  Shi-nu-mu,  meaning  "peaceful  aU  people."  It  is  their  own  name. 
These  Indians  speak  a  Shoshonean  dialect,  and  oeenpy  six  pueblos  on  a  reser- 
vation in  northeastern  Arisona.  Thej  are  popularly  known  hj  the  name  of 
"Moki,"  or  ''Moqui."  The  last  mentioned  appellation  meaxis  "dead"  in  the 
language  of  the  Hopi.  Where  this  tribal  name  comes  from  cannot  be  authori- 
tatively ascertained,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  alien  origin.  It  is  possible  that  it 
came  from  the  Keresan  language;  like  Motsi  in  the  Gochiti  and  San  FeUpe. 
Espejo  knew  them  as  "Mohace"  and  "Mohoce"  and  Juan  de  Ofiate  as  "Mo- 
hoquL"  Bandcdier  says  that  the  Hopi  country  is  the  province  of  Tnsayan  and 
is  the  Totonteao  of  Friar  Marcos. 

These  people  were  visited  by  Pedro  de  Tovar  and  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla,  under 
orders  from  Francisco  Vasques  Goronado,  in  1640.  At  first  the  Hopi  were  dis- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  the  visitors,  but  this  was  finally  overcome  and  the  8pan- 
uurds  remained  several  dajrs  with  them.  It  was  here  that  Tovar  learned  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  which  was  afterwards  visited  by  CSardenas.  Oastafieda  does  not 
give  the  several  names  of  the  Tusayan  towns,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not 
positively  known  what  villages  were  at  that  time  occupied,  outside  of  OraiM, 
Shongopavi,  Mishongnovi,  Walpi,  and  AwatobL  Awatobi  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  1700.  The  present  towns  are  not  the  ones  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Hopi  were  visited  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  in  1583.  The  Mohoee  or  Mohace,  as 
he  called  them,  consisted  of  five  large  villages.  The  Indians  gave  Espejo  a 
quantity  of  "towels,"  kilts,  for  which  they  have  always  been  celebrated.  Juan 
de  OfUite  visited  the  ''Mohoqui"  when  he  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  and 
eompelled  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  vassalage  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1598.  At  this  time  the  villa^  were  called  Aguato  or  Aguatuyba 
(Awatobi),  Oaspe  (Oual-pe- Walpi),  Gomupavi  (Shongopavi)  Majanani  (Mish- 
ongnovi), and  Ollala  or  Naybi  ((haibi). 

Missions  were  established  among  them  in  1629.  They  were  all  destroyed  in 
the  rebellion  of  1680.  Thereafter  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  any  mis- 
sions until  1700,  at  Awatobi,  but  the  other  Hopi,  being  greatly  angered,  fell  upon 
the  village  one  night,  killing  many  people  and  eompelUng  its  abandonment. 

The  pueblos  of  Walpi,  Mishongnovi,  and  Shongopovi,  situated  in  the  foothills, 
were  probably  abandoned  about  1680,  and  new  vilUges  built  on  the  mesas  nearby ; 
this  was  done,  doubtless,  as  a  means  of  defense  against  the  Spaniards,  whose 
vengeance  was  a  source  of  great  fear  to  tlwae  Indians.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
conquest  under  De  Vargas  many  of  the  Indians  from  other  tribes  came  to  live 
with  the  Hopi.  Some  of  these  built  the  Pay-up-ki,  on  the  Middle  Mesa,  but  were 
taken  back  and  settled  in  Sandia  i^out  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  About 
the  year  1700,  Hano  was  established  on  the  East  Mesa,  near  Walpi,  by  Te-wa 
from  near  Abiquiu,  on  the  Chama  river  in  New  Mexico.  They  were  invited  by 
the  Hopi  and  have  continued  to  live  and  have  inter-married  with  them,  although 
they  have  retained  their  native  speech  and  many  of  their  customs.  Other  Indians, 
also,  came  to  Uve  with  Hopi  ah^ut  this  time ;  these  came  from  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Grande  and  settled  on  the  Second  Mesa, 
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canyons,  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  its 
branches  in  northeastern  Arizona.  Although  there  are  local  dif- 
ferences in  style  of  building,  construction,  plan,  and  fbish,  the 
chief  characteristics  are  much  the  same  everywhere.  Corresi)onding 
differences  with  general  likeness  are  observed  in  implements,  uten- 
sils, and  ornaments  associated  with  the  ruins,  facts  which  go  to  show 
that  in  early  periods,  as  now,  numerous  tribal  groups  were  repre- 
sented in  the  region,  and  that  then,  as  now,  there  was  a  general 
communily  of  culture,  if  not  kinship  in  blood. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  rocky  strata,  the 
natural  shelters  occupied  by  the  cliff-dwellings  are  greatly  varied 
in  character.  While  many  are  mere  horizontal  crevices  or  isolated 
niches,  large  enough  only  for  men  to  crawl  into  and  build  small 
stone  lodges,  there  are  extensive  chambers,  with  comparatively  level 
floors,  and  with  roo&  opening  outward  in  great  sweeps  of  solid  rock 
surface,  more  impodng  than  any  structure  built  by  human  hands. 
These  latter  are  capable  of  accommodating  not  merely  single  house- 
holds but  communities  of  considerable  size.  The  niches  occur  at 
all  levels  in  cliffs  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and 
are  often  approached  with  great  difficulty  from  below  or,  in  rare 
cases,  from  above.  Where  the  way  is  very  steep,  niche  stairways 
were  cut  in  the  rock  face,  making  approach  possible.  Ladders  of 
notched  logs  were  also  used.  In  the  typical  cliff-dwellings  of  this 
class,  the  entire  floor  of  the  niche  is  occupied,  the  door-way  giving 
entrance  through  the  outer  wall,  which  is  built  up  vertically  from 
the  brink  of  the  rocky  shelf  and  rises  one,  two,  or  more  stories  in 
height,  or  to  the  rocky  roof,  when  this  is  low  and  over-hanging.  In 
the  larger  shelters  the  buildings  are  much  diversified  in  plan  and 
elevation,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  conformation  of  the  floor 
and  walls.  The  first  floor  was  the  rock  surface,  or,  if  that  was 
uneven,  of  clay  or  flag-stones,  and  upper  floors  were  constructed  of 
poles  set  in  the  masonry,  often  projecting  through  the  walls  and 
over-laid  with  smaller  poles  and  willows,  finished  above  with  adobe 
mud.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  larger  buildings  were  round,  cor- 
responding in  appearance  and  no  doubt  in  purpose  to  the  kivas,  or 
ceremonial  chambers,  of  the  ordinary  pueblos.  The  masonry  is 
excellent,  the  rather  small  stones,  gathered  in  many  cases  from  dis- 
tant sites,  being  laid  in  mortar.    The  stones  were  rarely  dressed. 
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but  were  carefully  selected,  so  that  the  wall  surface  was  even,  and 
in  some  cases  a  decorative  effect  was  given  by  alternating  layen 
of  smaller  and  larger  pieces  and  by  chinking  the  crevices  with 
spawls.  The  walls  were  sometimes  plastered  inside  and  out  and 
finished  with  clay  paint.  The  door-ways  were  small  and  squarish, 
and  often  did  not  extend  to  the  floor,  except  an  opening  or  square 
notch  in  the  center  of  the  passage  for  the  feet.  The  lintels  were 
stone  slabs  or  consisted  of  a  number  of  sticks  or  small  timbers. 
Windows  or  outlook  apertures  were  numerous  and  generally  small. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cliff-dwellings  can  only  be  surmised.  That 
many  of  them  were  occupied  in  comparatively  recent  times  is  ap- 
parent from  their  excellent  state  of  preservation,  but  their  great 
numbers  and  the  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  suggest  very 
considerable  antiquity.  Just  when  the  occupancy  of  the  cliffs  began, 
whether  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  years  ago  will  probably 
always  remain  a  mooted  question. 

Striking  differences  in  the  crania  of  earlier  and  later  occupants 
of  the  cliff-dwellings  are  cited  to  prove  earlier  occupancy  by  a  dis- 
tinct race,  but  craniologists  observe  that  equally  striking  differ- 
ences exist  between  tribes  living  side  by  side  at  the  present  day. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  to  the  present  time  no  evidence  of  the 
former  general  occupancy  of  the  region  by  peoples  other  than  those 
now  classed  as  Pueblo  Indians,  or  their  neighbors,  has  been 
furnished.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  results  obtained  by  archaeolo- 
gists studying  this  interesting  subject  in  other  localities,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  origin  and  occupation  of  the  great  communal  houses 
of  the  Pajarito  plateau,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  problem  of  origin 
and  occupancy  of  the  cliff-dwellings  will  soon  .be  solved.'* 

'•Near  Flagstaff,  AriEona,  certain  rude  habitations  may  be  seen  excavated 
in  the  slopes  of  cinder  cones  and  in  the  steep  faces  of  scoriaceous  deposits.  These 
are  entered  by  door-ways  excavated  in  the  steep  slopes  of  cliffs,  or  by  shafts 
descending  obliquely  or  vertically  where  the  slopes  are  gentle.  The  rooms  are 
of  moderate  sise  and  of  irregular  outline.  It  is  believed  that  the  occupants  of 
these  strange  dwellings  were  a  part  of  the  great  Pueblo  family. 

In  the  canyons  of  the  Pledras  Verdes  river,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  are  cliff- 
dwellings  corresponding  in  many  respects  with  those  of  the  Pueblo  region. 
These  are  in  ruins,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  same  state  there  are  similar 
dwellings  occupied  today  by  the  Tarahumares  Indians.  The  most  southerly 
oliff -dwellings  thus  far  observed  are  in  the  state  of  Jalisoo,  in  Central  Mexico. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Bui.  30,  part  i,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  Among  the  more  important  examples  of  the  cliff  ruins 
are  the  fo-called  CUff  Palace  in  Walnut  Canyon,  and  the  Spruce  Tree  House  in 
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end  to  md.  It  eontaina  rniu  of  IM  tomob,  M>me  of  wUefa  va  on  k  Moondaiy 
bdgo.    The  village  eaiit«iii«d  Hre  Utu  or  artnfu. 

Sane  tnv«lm  Imv«  raportod  the  oeenn«iiM  of  *tiel«nt  atone  honaea  orer- 
iriwlued  and  iVa liiijeil  hf  ton  of  lara,  and  hava  infoiTod  great  age  from  tUa; 
TCcUeation  of  theee  leporta  ia  entiralr  waating. 

ne  beat  work  treating  of  tfaew  elur-dweUlng*  ia  that  of  NordanaUoU, 
CHff  SwelUv  of  tke  Jf eea  Verde,  pnbliriiad  in  1803.  Other  wtaU  treating  of 
the  Mme  aabjeet  are: 

BandeliOT,  A.  P.,  Papen  Arehaotoffieal  ImHtute  of  Aviariea,  iil,  1890;  ir, 
1892. 

Krdaall,  Bia.  Am.  Oeo.  Sooiety,  zziii,  18B1. 

Cbapin,  Lmd  of  the  Clif-BweUeTt,  ISOS. 

Fowkea,  J.  W.,  i7(h  and  88nd  Anmai  Bepi.,  Bureau  of  Am.  Bth.,  1898,  1904. 

Hewett,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Smithtonian  Eeport,  1894. 

Holmea,  W.  H,,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  Territoriee,  1878,  1879. 

JaekaoD,  Ibid,  1874,  1876. 

MindelefF,  V.,  ath  Annual  Seport,  Bnreau  Am.  Eth.,  1891. 

Hlndeleff,  a,  13th  Manual  Report,  Bureau  of  Am.  Eth.,  1896. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  7t*  Annual  Beport,  Bniean  of  Am.  Eth.,  xriii,  1901. 

M  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Native  Saoet,  i,  p.  38. 
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tade  and  seventy-five  degrees  of  longitude.'^  The  wide  differences 
in  langoage  point  to  a  separation  for  long  periods  of  time  of  the 
various  branches  of  this  family,  certainly  covering  many  centuries. 

Geographically  the  Athapascans  inhabited  three  great  divisions 
of  the  continent,  the  Northern,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Southern.  The 
Northern  division  covered  almost  all  of  the  northwest  portion  of 
North  America,  only  a  narrow  strip  barring  them  from  Hudson 
bay  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Pacific  division  was  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  while  the  Southern  division  held  sway 
over  a  vast  area  in  the  southwest,  including  most  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  the  southern  portions  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  west 
borders  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  north  portion  of  Mexico  to 
latitude  twenty-four  degrees. 

Their  principal  neighbors  were  the  members  of  the  Shoshonean 
family  and  the  several  Pueblo  tribes.  So  far  as  it  has  been  able  to 
be  ascertained  the  language  of  this  division  was  quite  uniform.  The 
peoples  composing  it  are  the  Navaj6s  south  of  the  San  Juan  river 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  Apaches  on  all  sides  of  the  Nav- 
aj6s,  except  to  the  north,  and  the  Lipan,  formerly  in  Texas  but  now 
merged  with  the  Mescaleros  in  New  Mexico.  The  Apaches  were,  in 
truth,  a  number  of  tribes  forming  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
Athapascan  family.  The  word  "Apache,''  in  all  probabilily,  was 
derived  from  a  Zuni  word,  apachu^  meaning  enemy,  which  was  the 

>i  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  p.  66:  "The  Apache  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribal  groups  which  have  been  so  differently  named  and 
defined  that  it  ia  eometimee  difficult  to  determine  to  which  branch  writers  refer. 
'The  most  commonly  accepted  divisions  are  the  Querechos  or  Vaqueros,  consisting 
of  the  MescaleroSy  JicariUas,  Faraones,  Uaneros,  and  probably  the  Lipan;  the 
Ghiricahua;  the  Pinalefios;  the  Coyoteros,  comprising  the  White  Mountain  and 
Pinal  divisions;  the  Arivaipa;  the  Gila  Apache,  including  the  Gilefios,  Mim- 
brefioB  and  Mogollones;  and  the  Tontos.  The  present  official  divisions,  with 
their  i>opulation  in  1903,  is  as  foUows:  White  Mountain  Apache  (comprising 
the  Arivaipa,  Tsltaden  or  Ohilion,  Ghiricahua,  Goyoteros,  Mimbrefios,  Mogol- 
lones, Finals,  "San  Garlos,"  and  Tontos)  under  Ft  Apache  agency,  2,058; 
Apache,  consisting  of  the  same  divisions  as  above  under  San  Garlos  agency, 
2,275;  Apache  at  Angora,  Arisona,  38;  Jicarillas  under  school  superintendent 
in  New  Mexico,  782;  Mescaleros  under  Meeealero  agency,  New  Mexico,  494; 
Ghiricahua  at  Ft.  Sill,  OUa.,  298;  Kiowa  Apache,  under  Kiowa  agency,  Okla., 
156.  Besides  these  there  were  19  lipan  in  northwest  Ghihuahua,  some  of  the 
survivors  of  a  tribe  which,  owing  to  their  hostility,  was  almost  destroyed, 
chiefly  by  Mexican  Kickapoo  co-operating  with  Mexican  troops.  This  remnant 
was  removed  from  Zaragosa,  Merioo,  to  Qiihnahua  in  October,  1903,  and  a  year 
later  were  brought  to  t^  United  States  and  placed  under  the  Meeealero  agency 
in  New  Mexico. '^ 


MB*  afcwigfeMa  riiiUiiM,  MtnaiBtfran  the  aortk  lottr  a«fwa 
bttloda  to  Om  mrt^HMeMdiManiaalf  WH  at  «w  tine  inkaUtod  br 
»iMt  W'Mm  vUah  mm ■vanmiMhwI.and  pHrtuttr  •MUlaiatoA  faj 
the  war-like,  butennn,  and  pndatoiy  tribM  fnni  ttw  BoHk. 


Uoqui  Basket  ajid  PotUtj 


a  >r«  of  Shoaboneui  stock,  sjid  tbe  0DI7  ooe  of  the  group 
that  lived  eDtiret;  upon  the  plaiuB.  Their  Ungnage  and  tradittona  ihow  that 
the]'  are  a  eomparativelr  recent  off-shoot  from  the  ShoBhonl  of  Wjonang,  both 
tribei  speaking  practical!;  the  same  dialect  and,  until  very  recently,  keeping 
up  eonitant  and  friendlj  communication.  Within  the  traditionary  period  the 
tiro  tribes  lived  adjacent  to  each  other  in  gouthem  Wyoming,  since  which  time 
tbe  Sboshoni  have  been  beaten  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  Sioux  and  other 
prairie  tribes,  while  the  Comanche  have  been  driven  Bteadil;  southward  I7  the 
BBine  pressure.  The  Kiowa  say  that  when  tbey  themselves  moved  southward 
from  the  Blaek  Hills  region,  tbe  Arkansas  was  tbe  north  boundary  of  tlie 
Comanche. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  First  Spanish  Explorers,  1534-1542  —  Alvar  Nirfto 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  Companions 

ONE  of  the  most  marvelous  incidents  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
in  the  way  of  exploration  of  the  North  American  continent, 
was  the  crossing  of  the  continent  by  the  ship-wrecked 
■omYors  of  the  Narv&ez  expedition.'' 

Don  Panfilo  Narv&ez  had  occupied  the  position  of  lieutenant 
under  Don  Diego  de  Velasquez,  when  the  latter  was  governor  of 
CSnba.  Later  on  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  flotilla  sent  out 
bj  Velasquez  for  the  seizure  of  Hernando  Cort^  and  his  companions. 
In  this  he  was  most  unsuccessful,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  fell  into 
fhe  hands  of  Cort^  but  was  finally  set  at  liberty  by  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico. 

After  twenty-six  years  spent  in  the  service  of  his  royal  master  in 
fhe  New  World,  Narv&ez  returned  to  Spain,  addressed  a  petition  to 
fhe  king,  asking  for  the  grant  of  a  kingdom,  and,  after  due  consider- 
ation by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  was  authorized  to  conquer  the 
eonntiy  from  the  Bio  de  las  Palmas  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  was 
also  granted  certain  titles  and  concessions.*^ 

Narv&ez  was  a  native  either  of  Valladolid  or  of  Tudda  on  the 
Dmo.  He  was  of  tall,  commanding  presence,  fair  complexion,  with 
a  zed  beard,  and  had  lost  an  eye  in  a  conflict  with  Hernando 
Cortte.** 

M  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  3. 

M  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ibid, 

Bniitli,  Boekingham,  Belation  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeea  de  Vaoa;  Petition  of 
NofifdeM  to  the  King  of  Spain;  Appendix  i,  p.  207. 

MDiai,  Bemal,  MemoirSf  Lockhart'B  trans.,  vol.  i,  p.  325:  "All  at  once  I 
heard  lome  one,  and  it  must  have  been  Narv&ez,  cry  out  in  a  loud  voioe: 
'AHlrt  me,  Oh  blessed  Virgin  I  I  am  a  dead  man  I  One  of  my  eyes  has  beeoi 
flinist  ontt '  At  the  same  time  we  aU  cried  out,  Victory  I  Victory!  for  those  of 
the  watebword  Espiritu  Santo  I  Narvftez  is  fallen  I " 


da  U  FronteTK,  in  the  proHnce  of  Ckdii,  in  Boathem  Bpain,  bnt  tba  date  of  hil 
birth  ia  mtknawa.  His  father  vaa  FrttneiMo  da  Ver«,  Mm  of  Pedro  da  TeM, 
eonqneror  of  tlie  Grand  Canary  in  14S3;  hia  motliar,  Tereaa  Cabeta  de  Vaea,  who 
wu  alao  bom  in  Jeret.  Why  Alvar  Nufisi  aBsumed  the  matronTinie  ia  not 
known,  nnlees  it  waa  with  a  aenae  of  pride  tiiat  he  deairad  to  perpetoAt*  the 
name  that  had  been  bestowed  by  the  king  of  Navarre  on  hia  maternal  aneeator, 
a  ahepherd,  named  Martin  Aljaha,  for  guiding  the  army  through  a  paea  that  be 
marked  with  the  skull  of  a  cow  loabeea  de  vaca),  literally  'eow'a  bead',  tfana 
hading  the  Bpaniih  army  to  succeaa  in  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Toloaa,  in  Jnlf, 
1212,  which  led  up  to  the  final  conqueat  of  the  Moore  in  Spain." 

DavJB,  W.  W.  H,,  Conquett  of  ^em  Jfftrieo,  note,  p.  18,  saysT  "  Upon  hia  t«tnn 
from  the  unfartunatfl  Narvfiez  expedition,  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the 
government  of  Paraguay,  with  the  title  of  Adriantado.  He  aailed  from  tba 
port  of  San  Luear  de  Barrameda  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1540,  and  arrived 
at  Santa  Cbtalina  on  the  S9th  of  March  following.  He  is  described  aa  having 
tlie  moat  beautiful  and  noble  fiipire  of  all  the  conquerors  of  the  New  Wcwld; 
and  in  the  best  days  of  Spanish  chivalry,  hia  valor  upon  the  battle-field,  hia 
resolution  in  danger  and  his  courtesy  and  resignation  in  hardship,  won  for  him 
the  appellation  'IlluatriouB  Warrior.'  " 

>■  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Bpanith  Explorera  in  the  Southern  United  State*.  St.  Clem- 
ent'a  Point,  near  the  entrance  to  Tampa  bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

Davia,  W.  W.  H.,  Conquett  of  NeiB  Metieo,  note,  p.  20:     "The  plaee  when 


Fac-simile  of  Title  Page  of  tlie  Kelacion  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de 
Vaea 

prom  copy  of  the  Zamora  Edition,  1542,  in  New  York  Public  Library 
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Here  he  found  an  Indian  village  in  which  was  a  great  communal 
house  capable  of  sheltering  more  than  three  hundred  persons..    In 

the  explorations  following  his  landing, 
THE  EXPEDrnoN  liAKDB  ON     Narv&ez  lost  nearly  all  of  the  mem- 

THE  COAST  OF  FLORmA         bcrs   of   his   expedition.     The   only 

survivors  of  whom  there  is  any 
record  were  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Andres  Dorantes,  a 
native  of  B^jar,  Alonzo  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  a  native  of  Sala- 
manca, and  a  negro,  Estevan  by  name,  a  native  of  Azamor  or 
Asemmur,  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  who  was  the  slave  of  Dor- 
antes,**  and  Juan  Ortiz.  After  many  trials  and  a  long  captivity  by 
the  Indians,  the  first  four  *^  found  opportunity  for  escape,  crossing 
from  the  coast  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  arriving  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  15^6,  at  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Melchior  Diaz,  the  alcalde  of  San  Miguel,  ''with  great 
humanity  and  with  tears,  praising  Qod  for  the  marvellous  things 
they  had  performed. "  On  the  24th  day  of  July,  1536,  the  survivors 
finally  reached  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  most  royally 
entertained  by  the  viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  by  Her- 
nando Cortes,  the  Marquis  del  Valle  himself.  Juan  Ortiz,  who  had 
been  enticed  ashore  by  the  Indians,  was  rescued  by  De  Soto,  in  1539, 
but  he  died  before  the  expedition  returned  to  civilization. 

During  his  stay  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Alvar  Nunez  and  Dorantes 
occupied  themselves  in  making  a  report  to  the  Royal  Audiencia  of 

NaiT&ez  landed  is  established  without  much,  if  any  doubt,  as  Tampa  Bay,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Florida,  and  was  named  by  the  Spaniards  —  the  Bay  of 
the  Cross.  He  disembariced  on  the  northern  shore,  and  marched  inland  towards 
the  north." 

S0  Hodge,  F.  W.,  IMd,  p.  4:  '<  Andrte  Dorantes  de  Oarranca,  son  of  Pablo,  a 
native  of  B6jar  del  Castanar,  in  Estremadnra,  who  had  received  a  commission 
as  captain  of  infantry  on  the  recommendation  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Zufiiga,  Duke 
of  B6jar;  Captain  Alonzo  del  CastiUo  Maldonado,  of  Salamanca,  the  son  of 
Doctor  Castillo  and  Aldonza  Maldonado;  and  Estevan,  or  Estevanico,  a  blacka- 
moor of  Asemmur,  or  Azamor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  the  slave  of 
Dorantes. ' ' 

40  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ibid,  p.  4 :  "  With  the  exception  of  those  who  returned  to 
the  ships,  these  four  men  were  the  only  ones  of  the  entire  expedition  who  ever 
again  entered  a  civilized  community." 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ihid,  p.  10 :  "  There  was  another  survivor  of  the  inland  ex- 
I>edition  of  Narv6ez,  Juan  Ortiz  by  name.  This  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
enticed  ashore  by  the  Indians  of  Florida,  led  practically  the  life  of  a  slave,  like 
his  countrymen  on  the  Texas  main,  until  1539,  when  he  was  rescued  by  De  Soto, 
but  he  died  before  the  expedition  returned  to  civilization. ' ' 


Madrid  hu  Bvmario.  Tbia  waA  be  dedisatod  to  tbo  Etaiperor  CbtiilM  the  WWh 
it  eontaini  an  aeeoont  of  the  Wwt  Indies,  the  dilute,  nograp)?,  tlw  nee 
living  there,  and  also  an  account  of  the  animal  and  veget^ue  Ufe  of  tlw  tthndi 
In  1S3G  Oviedo  published  bii  ^eat  work,  the  Sittoria  de  Uu  Iitdiat  OfldWwifato 
The  tame  year  he  was  appointed  alcalde  of  the  f  ortrese  of  HitpaAitte,  aad  to 
the  following  ten  yeare  he  rerotuned  on  the  island  proMonting  Ua  UitoriM 
■todies.  Upon  his  Tetnm  to  Spain  he  was  appointed  Chronicler  of  lbs  Indin 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Valladolid,  in  1SS7,  is  tlis  79th  jv* 
of  his  age. 

«■  Wiasor,  Jastio,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hut.  Am.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  286-499. 

M  Smith,  Buchingham,  Selation  of  Ahiar  NvHet  Cobesa  de  Vaea,  Istroibietioi 

Oviedo,  Eittoria  Qentrat  y  Nntural  de  Eoi  InHat,  tomo  iii,  lib.  zxxr,  ed.  ISSI 

«« Hodge,    T.   W.,    iSpanwA    Ecplorert   in    the   Boitth«rn    Vnitai   Statea,    j 

8;      "iDvited    to    the    capital    by    the    Tieeroy    Mendoia,    Dorantes    «a 

tendered    a     eouuninion    to    explore    the    northem    country,    but    this    pre 

jeet  nas  never  carried  out    .    .    .    perhaps  because  of  the  projeeted  eiqiedj 

tion  of  Ooronado,  the  way  for  which  was  led  by  Fray  Marcos  da  Nlaa  In  IS3 

with  the  nagro  Eitevan  as  a  guide.    Dorantes  served  Meodosa  is  tho  wnqDM 
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howeYer,  sailed  from  Vera  Cnu,  reaching  the  port  of  Lisbon  on  the 
9th  day  of  August^  1537.  Daring  the  voyage  his  ship  was  pursued 
by  a  French  coisair. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Spain  than  he  was  pramptly  sum- 
numed  to  court,  at  Valladolidy  whither  he  went  at  once  and  made  his 
report  to  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  presenting  him  also  with  a 
buffalo  hide,  some  emeralds,  and  some  turquoises  which  he  had  col- 
lected during  his  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
coast** 

The  story  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,**  published  five  yean 

of  JaUaeOy  and  marriod  Dofia  Maria  de  la  Torre,  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family.  One  of  his  Bona,  Balthaiar,  some  time  kiiig's  treasurer  of  Vera 
CrwLy  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
inherited  an  encamienda  that  produced  an  income  of  ftwe  thousand  pesos  a  year. 
Another  son,  Gaspar,  inherited  the  enoomienda  of  the  pueblos  of  Ocava;  and 
another,  Melchior,  an  eneomienda  of  Indians  and  of  very  good  rents. ' ' 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  North  American  States^  toL  i,  p.  70.  See  also  Letter  from 
Mendosa  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  December  10, 1537,  C6L  Doc  Flor.,  p.  186. 

*« Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ibid,  pp.  7-8:  ''He  seems  to  have  been  an  honest,  modest, 
and  hunuine  man,  who  underestimated  rather  than  exaggerated  the  many  strange 
things  that  came  under  his  notice,  if  we  eicept  the  aeeonnt  of  his  marvelous 
healhigs,  even  to  the  reviyal  of  the  dead.  The  expedition  of  Narv&es  was  in 
itself  a  disastrous  and  dismal  failure,  reaching  'an  end  aHke  forlorn  and  fatal; ' 
but  "viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  present-day  civilisation,  the  commander 
deserved  his  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  while  one  might  weU  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  acomplishment  of  Oabesa  de  Vaca  and  his  three  companions  compensated 
their  untold  sufferings,  the  world  eventusJUy  became  the  wiser  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  northern  continent  had  been  penetrated  from  shore;  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  bison  of  the  plains  were  now  first  seen  by  white  men; 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  savage  tribes  had  been  gleaned  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  should  come  after.  There  is  no  Uatant  announcement  of  great  min- 
eral wealth  —  a  mountain  with  scoria  of  iron,  some  small  bags  of  mica,  a 
quantity  of  galena,  with  which  the  Indians  painted  their  faces,  a  little  turquoise, 
a  few  emeralds^  and  a  small  copper  bell  were  all.  Tet  the  effect  of  the  remark- 
able overland  journey  was  to  inspire  the  expedition  of  Goronado  in  1540; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  De  Soto,  who  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  services 
of  Oabesa  de  Vaca,  may  likewise  have  been  stimulated  to  action." 

«T  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ihidy  pp.  10-11 :  ' '  The  Belacion  of  Alvar  Nufies  Oabesa  de 
Vaca  was  first  printed  at  Zamora  in  1542,  and  with  slight  changes  was  re- 
printed with  the  first  edition  of  the  Comentarios  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  at 
VaUadolid,  in  1555.  The  ediiio  prinoeps  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ba- 
music,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Navagaiioni  et  Viaggi  (Venice,  1656)  and  this 
was  jMiraphrased  into  English  by  Samuel  Purchase  in  volume  iv  of  Purehoi  Hia 
TUgrimea  (London,  1613,  pt.  iv,  lib.  viii,  cap.  1).  The  Naufragios  (or  BelacUm) 
and  Comeniario9  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1736,  preceded  by  the  Examen 
Apologetieo  of  Antonio  Ardoino,  who  seemed  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  reply  to  an 
Austrian  monk  named  Gaspar  Plutus,  who,  in  1621,  under  the  name  Philoponus, 
published  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that  laymen  like  Gabem  de  Vaca 
should  not  be  permitted  to  perform  mirades.  This  edition  of  the  narration  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  is  included  in  volume  i  of  Barcia's  Higtoriadores  Primitivoi 
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after  his  first  retam  to  Spain,  is  onriYalled  in  the  history  of  the 

world  in  its  recital  of 

STOBY  OF  ALVAB  Kuf^Bz  OABEZA  DE  VAOA    marvelous       adYentOTe, 

AND  BJB  OOMPANIOKS,  THE  suBVivoBS  OF    shipwreck,  captivity  by 

THB  nabvIez  EXPEDinoK  Indians,  his  esci4>e,  and 

final  meeting  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  so-called  armada,  composing  the  expedition  of  Narvies, 
had  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  its  commander  remained  at  that  i>ort 
fifty  days,  procuring  horses,  provisions,  and  necessaries  for  the 
proper  prosecution  of  his  future  explorations.  While  at  San  Do- 
mingo over  one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  men  deserted  him  and 

de  lag  IndUu  Ocoidenidles,  published  at  Madrid  in  1749.  The  Naufragioi  of 
Aivar  NoiieE,  from  the  edition  of  1555,  appears  in  Tolome  i  of  Vedia  's  JETiftoris- 
dores  Primiiwas  de  Indias  (Madrid,  ed.  1852).  The  letter  to  the  Audieneia 
of  Espafiola,  'edited'  by  Oviedo,  has  already  been  allnded  to.  A  'Capita- 
laeion  que  se  tom6  con  Alvar  Nofies  Cabeza  de  Vaca, '  dated  Madrid,  18  Mano, 
1540,  is  found  in  the  Coleeian  de  Doimmentos  InSdUos  del  Arohho  de  Indiae 
(tomo  zxiii,  pp.  8-33,  1875).  A  Belaeian  by  Cabesa  de  Vaea,  briefly  narratiiig 
tiie  story  of  the  expedition  until  the  arrivaJ  of  its  survivors  in  Espiritu  Santo 
bay,  witii  his  instructions  as  treasurer,  is  printed  in  the  Colecion  de  Dwmmentoe 
de  Indias,  ziv,  265-279  (Madrid,  1870).  The  most  recent  Spanish  edition  of 
the  more  famous  BelaoUm  reprinted  in  the  following  pages  forms  a  piut  of 
volume  V  of  the  Coleeum  de  Libras  y  Documentos  referentes  d  la  HisUnia  d» 
America  (Madrid,  1906),  which  also  contains  the  Cameniarios. 

* '  The  single  French  translation  was  published  as  volume  vii  of  Henri  Temanz* 
Oompan's  Voyages  (Paris,  1837),  from  the  edition  of  1555,  while  the  CofMnen- 
taires  form  volume  vi. 

' '  In  1851  a  translation  of  the  edition  of  1555  into  English  by  (Thomas)  Buck- 
ingham Smith,  under  the  title  The  Narrative  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
was  published  privately  at  Washington  by  George  W.  Biggs;  and  shortly  after 
Mr.  Smith's  death,  in  1871,  another  edition,  with  many  additions,  was  published 
in  New  York  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  and  at  the 
expense  of  Henry  C.  Murphy.  It  is  this  edition  of  the  Narrative  that  is  here 
reprinted.  A  paraphrase  of  the  1851  edition  of  Smith's  translation  appears 
in  Henry  Kingsley's  Tales  of  Old  Travels  (London,  1869).  The  first  fourteen 
chapters  of  W.  W.  H.  Davis's  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  (Doylestown, 
Pa.,  1869)  are  also  a  paraphrase  of  the  same  work.  Chapters  xix-xxivi  of  the 
1871  edition  of  Smith,  somewhat  abridged,  were  printed  in  an  Old  South  Leaflet 
(Gen.  Ser.  No.  39,  Boston,  1893).  A  *  Relation  of  What  Befell  the  Persons 
who  Escaped  from  the  Disasters  that  Attended  the  Armament  of  Captain 
Pamphilo  de  Narvfi^ez  on  the  Shores  and  in  the  Countries  of  the  North,  *  trans- 
lated and  condensed  from  the  letter  published  by  Oviedo,  is  printed  in  the 
Historical  Magazine  (vol.  xii,  pp.  141,  204,  267,  347;  September-December, 
1867).  The  most  recent  English  edition  of  the  Cabeza  de  Vaca  Eelacion,  trans- 
lated from  the  very  rare  imprint  of  1542  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Bandelier,  and  edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  her  husband,  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  was  published  in  New 
York,  in  1905,  under  the  title.  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nunee  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  'Trail  Makers'  series.'' 
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leBudned  xip<m  ttie  Idand;  fheie  were  led  to  this  oonne  by  fhe  numjr 
idvantageoos  ofFera  made  to  them  by  the  settlers.  Leaying  San 
Domingo,  Narv&ez  sailed  to  Santiago,  a  port  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba,  where  the  arrangements  for  his  expedition  were  completed. 
Thence  he  sailed  for  Trinidad,  a  hundred  leagues  distant. 

Anchoring  his  fleet  at  the  port  of  Cape  Santa  Cruz,  he  sent  forward 
two  Yessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pantoja,^*  for  supplies. 
Pantoja  reached  Trinidad  in  safety,  but  while  lying  off  that  harbor 
a  violent  storm  arose,  which  wrecked  both  the  vessels  and  drowned 
sixty  men  and  forty  horses.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  in 
command  of  one  of  the  vessels,  but  having  gone  ashore  with  thirty 
men  to  secure  provisions,  they  escaped  the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Narv&ez  and  his  vessels  outlived  the  storm  by  putting  into  a  harbor 
near  Cape  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  secured  a  good  anchorage,  and,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  joined  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  at  Trini- 
dad. The  weather  continued  most  inclement  and  the  commander 
determined  upon  spending  the  winter  on  the  island.  The  fleet  was 
sent,  under  the  command  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  to  the  port 
of  Xagua,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  there  was  a  safe  harbor. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  20th  day  of  February,  1528,  when 
Narv&ez  arrived  with  a  brig  which  he  had  purchased,  suppl3ring  in 
part  the  place  of  the  vessels  he  had  lost  He  also  brought  with  him 
a  pilot  named  Miruelo  ''who  was  employed  because  he  said  he  knew 
the  position  of  the  River  Palmas,  and  had  been  there,  and  was  a  thor- 
ough pilot  for  all  the  coast  of  the  North. ' '  Narv&ez  had  also  pur- 
chased and  left  on  the  shore  of  Havana  another  vessel,  which  he  put 
in  charge  of  Alvaro  de  la  Cerda,  with  a  force  of  forty  infantry  and 
twelve  cavalry. 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival  Narv4ez,  having  made  his  prep- 
arations rapidly,  set  sail,  having  a  fleet  of  four  ships  and  a  brigantine, 
carrying  in  all  four  hundred  men  and  eighty  horses.    Sailing  to  the 

«•  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ihidf  note,  p.  15:  "One  Juan  Pantoja,  captain  of  cross- 
bowmen  and  Lord  of  Iztlahuaca,  accompanied  Narv&es  on  his  first  expedition 
to  Mexico." 

Bandolier,  Mrs.  Fanny,  The  Jowmey  of  Alvar  Nuflee  Caheaa  de  Vaoa,  p.  85, 
in  The  Trail  Makers,  A.  8.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York,  1905 :  ' '  Moreover,  ^nto- 
ja,  who  remained  as  lieutenant,  ill-treated  them.  On  this  Botomayor,  brother  of 
Vasco  Poreallo  (the  one  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  who  had  come  in  the  fleet  as 
Maestro  de  Gampo),  unable  to  stand  it  longer,  quarreled  with  Pantoja,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  with  a  stick,  of  which  he  £ed.'' 
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w6Bty  he  coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  en- 
countering  several  very  severe  storms.  After  twenty  days  he  rounded 
Cape  San  Anton,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  sailed 
within  twelve  leagues  of  Havana.  The  following  day  he  stood  in 
toward  the  land,  intending  to  enter  the  harbor,  when  a  storm  sud- 
denly  arose  and  his  ships  were  driven  toward  the  coast  of  Florida. 

On  the  12th  day  of  April  land  was  sighted,  but  Narv&ea  sailed 
along  the  coast  until  Holy  Thursday,  when  the  fleet  came  to  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  some  Indian  habitations 
were  seen.  Alonzo  Enriquez,  the  comptroller,  landed  upon  a  small 
island  in  the  bay  and  traded  with  the  natives  who  came  to  him  with- 
out fear.  The  following  day,  being  Good  Friday,  Narv&ez  himself 
went  ashore,  with  as  many  men  as  the  boats  would  accommodate, 
and  visited  the  Indian  settlements  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  he 
found  deserted.  The  habitations  were  generally  small  rude  huts,  but 
one  of  them  was  large  enough  to  hold  three  hundred  persons.  The 
only  article  of  value  which  was  found  was  a  small  gold  beU.  Here 
he  remained  over  night  and  on  the  following  morning  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  his  royal  master.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  with  great  dignity  and  according  to  the  forms,  rules,  and 
r^T^ations  of  the  Spanish  crown.^* 

MBmith,  Baekmglmm,  Belaiian  of  Alvar  NvHea  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (ed.  1871), 
App.  iii,  215-217.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  doeument,  bombsstie,  f  aideal  and 
7et  interesting,  as  showing  how  much  a  Spanish  king  in  that  period  knew  about 
'' claiming "  the  entire  euth.  One  can  readily  imagine  how  mach  of  this  was 
understock  by  the  Indians.  This  ''summons"  is  as  follows:  "In  behalf  of 
the  Gatholie  Caeearean  Majesty  of  Don  Carlos,  King  of  the  Bomans,  and  Emperor 
ever  Augustus,  and  Doiia  Juana  his  mother,  Sovereigns  of  Leon  and  CastiUa, 
Defenders  of  the  Chureh,  ever  victors,  never  vanquish(^,  and  rulSers  of  barbarous 
nations,  I,  Panfilo  de  Narv&es,  his  servant,  messenger  and  captain,  notify  and 
cause  you  to  know  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal, 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman  of  whom  we 
and  you  and  all  men  in  the  world  have  come,  are  descendants  and  the  gener- 
ation, as  well  will  those  be  who  come  after  us;  but  because  of  the  infinity  of 
ofF-spring  that  followed  in  the  five  thousand  years  and  more  since  the  world  was 
created,  it  has  become  necessary  that  some  men  should  go  in  one  direction  and 
others  in  another,  dividing  into  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  since  in  a  single 
one  they  could  not  be  subsisted  or  kept. 

"All  these  nations,  Ood  our  Lord,  gave  in  charge  to  one  person,  called  St 
Peter,  that  he  might  be  master  and  Superior  over  mankind;  to  be  obeyed  and 
to  be  head  of  all  the  human  race,  wheresoever  they  might  live  and  be,  of  what- 
ever law,  sect  or  belief,  giving  him  the  whole  world  for  his  kingdom,  lordship, 
and  jurisdiction.  And  He  commanded  him  to  place  his  seat  in  Rome,  as  a 
point  most  suited  whence  to  rule  the  world;  so  He  likewise  permitted  him  to 
have  and  place  his  seat  on  any  part  of  the  earth  to  judge  and  govern  all  the 
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Having  made  kxiown  his  authority  formally  and  declared  himself 
as  governor  of  all  lands  which  might  be  disoovered,  the  officers  of 

peoplei  OuistianSy  Moon,  JewB,  Gentiles  and  of  whatever  creed  beside  they 
might  be;  him  they  ealled  Papa,  which  means  admirable,  greatest,  father  and 
preserTer,  since  he  is  father  and  goTcmor  of  all  men.  Thus  Bt.  Peter  was 
obeyed  and  taken  for  King,  Lord  and  Saperior  of  the  UniTerse  by  those  who 
lived  at  that  time,  and  lo  likewise  have  all  the  reet  been  held,  who  to  the  Pon- 
tificate were  afterward  elected;  and  thus  has  it  contanned  until  now,  and  wUl 
continue  to  the  end  of  things. 

' '  One  of  the  Popes  who,  succeeded  him  to  that  seat  and  dignity  of  which  I 
spake,  as  Lord  of  the  world,  made  a  gift  of  these  islands  and  main  of  the 
Ocean  sea,  to  the  said  Emperor  and  Queen,  and  their  successors,  our  Lords,  in 
these  kingdoms,  with  all  that  is  in  them,  as  is  contained  in  certain  writings  that 
thereupon  took  place,  which  may  be  seen  if  you  desire.  Thus  are  their  High- 
nesses King  and  Queen  of  these  islands  and  continent,  by  virtue  of  said  gift; 
and  as  Sovereigns  and  Masters,  some  other  islands,  and  nearly  all  idiere  th^ 
have  been  prodaimed,  have  received  their  Majesties,  ob^ed  and  served,  and 
do  serve  them  as  subjects  should,  with  good  will  and  no  resistance,  and  imme- 
diately without  delay,  directiy  as  they  were  informed,  obeying  the  religious 
men  whom  their  Highnesses  sent  to  preach  to  them  and  teach  our  Holy  Faith, 
of  their  entire  free  will  and  pleasure,  without  reward  or  condition  whatsoever 
becoming  Christians  which  they  are;  and  their  Highnesses  received  them  joyfully 
and  benignly,  ordering  them  to  be  treated  as  t^ir  subjects  and  vasssis  were, 
and  you  are  held  and  obliged  to  act  likewise. 

''Wherefore,  as  best  you  can,  I  entreat  and  require  you  to  understand  this 
well  which  I  have  told  you,  taking  the  time  for  it  that  is  just  you  should,  to 
compr^end  and  reflect,  and  that  you  recognize  the  Church  as  Mistress  and 
Superior  of  the  Universe,  and  the  High  Pontiff,  called  Papa,  in  its  name,  the 
Queen  and  King,  our  masters  in  their  place  as  Lords,  Superiors  and  Sovereigns 
of  these  islands  and  the  main  by  virtue  of  these  gifts,  and  you  consent  and  give 
opportunity  that  these  f athen  and  religious  men,  declare  and  preach  to  you  as 
stated.  If  you  shall  do  so  you  will  do  weSl  in  what  you  are  held  and  obliged; 
and  their  Msjesties,  and  I,  in  their  royal  name,  will  receive  yon  with  love  and 
charity,  relinquishing  in  freedom  your  women,  children  and  estates,  without 
service,  that  with  them  and  yourselves  you  may  do  with  perfeet  liberty  all 
you  wish  and  may  deem  well.  You  shall  not  be  required  to  become  Christians, 
except,  when  informed  of  the  truth,  you  desire  to  be  converted  to  our  Holy 
Catholic  Faith,  las  nearly  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  have  done,  and 
when  his  Highness  will  confer  on  you  numerous  privileges  and  instruction,  with 
many  favors. 

"If  you  do  not  do  this,  and  of  malice  you  be  dilatory,  I  pretest  to  you^ 
that,  with  the  help  of  Our  Lord,  I  will  enter  with  force,  making  war  upon 
you,  from  all  directions,  and  in  every  manner  that  I  may  be  able,  when  I  will 
subject  you  to  obedience  to  the  Church  and  the  yoke  of  their  Majesties;  and  I 
will  take  the  persons  of  yoursdves,  your  wives  and  your  children,  to  make 
slaves,  sell  and  dispose  of  you,  as  their  Majesties  shall  think  fit,  and  I  will 
take  your  goods,  doing  you  all  the  evil  and  injury  that  I  may  be  able;  as  to 
vassals  who  do  not  obey  but  reject  their  master,  resist  and  deny  him;  and  I 
declare  to  you  that  the  deaths  and  damages  that  arise  theref rem,  will  be  your 
fault  and  not  that  of  his  Majesty,  nor  mine,  nor  of  these  cavaliera  who  came 
with  me.  And  so  ss  I  proclaim  and  require  this,  I  ask  of  the  Notary  here  that 
he  give  a  certificate;  and  those  present  I  beseech  that  they  will  hereof  be 

t9 
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the  expedition  laid  before  him  their  commiBsioiiBy  all  of  which  were 
duly  approved  by  Narv&ez.  Just  what  effect  the  reading  of  the  aum- 
mons  to  the  naked  barbarians  had  upon  them  is  not  recorded.  It 
takes  no  vivid  imagination,  however,  to  picture  their  actions.  Little 
did  these  savages  care  about  the  mighty  Don  Carlos,  and  much  less 
did  the  high-sounding  words  of  the  proclamation  appeal  to  them. 
Their  concern  was  their  personal  safety,  and,  according  to  Alvar 
Nunez  Gabeza  de  Vaca,  they  sought  it  in  flight.  There  was  no  inter- 
preter to  communicate  to  them  the  claim  that  the  Pope  was  the  father 
and  ruler  of  all  men,  the  king.  Lord  and  Superior  of  the  universe,  and 
this  farcical  ceremonial  only  brought  forth  signs  and  menaces  from 
the  Indians  commanding  the  ''servant,  messenger  and  captain"  of 
the  ''ever  victors,  never  vanquished  Sovereigns  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tilla ' '  to  leave  the  country. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Narv&ez,  with  a  substantial  escort,  accom- 
panied by  Alvar  Nunez  Gabeza  de  Vaca  and  two  other  officers,  jour- 
neyed inland  on  a  short  excursion.  They  marched  in  a  northerly 
direction  until  evening,  when  they  came  to  a  large  bay,  extending  far 
into  the  interior,'®  upon  the  shore  of  which  they  made  camp  until 
the  next  day,  when  they  returned  to  the  fleet. 

Narv&ez  now  gave  orders  that  the  brigantine  should  sail  along  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  make  search  for  the  harbor  that  Miruelo,  the 
pilot,  said  he  knew,  although  as  yet  he  had  failed  to  flnd  it,  and  could 
not  inform  the  officers  where  they  were,  nor  could  he  give  information 
'  as  to  the  location  of  the  port,  and  that  if  the  harbor  were  not  found, 
to  proceed  to  Havana  and  bring  provisions  from  the  ship  which  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Alvaro  de  la  Cerda. 

After  the  departure  of  the  brigantine,  Narv&ez  returned  inland, 
continuing  his  explorations.  He  marched  al<mg  the  coast,  with  his 
small  party,  for  a  distance  of  four  leagues,  capturing  four  Indians, 
who  conducted  them  to  their  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Here  was  found  some  unripe  com,  and  the  Spaniards  saw  four 
dead  bodies  covered  with  deer-skins,  and  deposited  in  cases  similar 
to  those  used  in  Castile  for  containing  merchandise.  The  bodies 
were  burned  by  order  of  Narv&ez.'^    They  also  found  some  pieces 

■0  The  western  aim  of  Tampa  hB,y, 

61  Bandelier,  Mn.  Ttamj,  the  Journey  of  Alvar  NuHea  Cdbeea  de  VaeOf  note, 
p.  12: 

''There  is  a  diserepaney  here  between  the  statement  of  Oabesa  de  Yaea 
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of  woolen  doth,  bunches  of  feathers,*'  and  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  The 
Indians  were  asked  where  they  obtained  these  things,  their  reply 
being  that  they  came  from  a  distant  province  called  Apaiache,'* 
which  also  abounded  in  many  other  articles  of  great  value.  Narv&ez 
continued  some  ten  or  twelve  leagues  further  into  the  interior,  being 
guided  by  the  Indians.  No  discoveries  were  made,  however,  except 
some  ripe  com,  and  retracing  his  steps,  Narv&ez  returned  to  the 
fleet. 
What  to  do  was  now  a  problem  for  Narv&ez.    He,  therefore,  called 

and  the  letter  to  the  Aodiencia.  The  letter  gays  (Hitiaria,  etc.,  iii,  p.  583) : 
'And  tiiere  th^  found  some  large  boxes  from  Oastilla,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
dead  man,  and  the  corpses  covered  with  painted  hides.  It  appeared  to  the 
Commiasary  and  friars  that  these  were  idolatries,  so  the  governor  had  them 
burnt.  There  were  also  found  pieces  of  shoes  and  canvas  (lieneo),  of  cloth  and 
some  iron,  and  inquiring  of  the  Indians  they  told  us  by  signs  that  tiiey  had  found 
it  in  a  vessel  that  had  been  lost  on  this  coast  and  in  that  bay. ' 

''The  text  of  Oviedo  discriminates  between  the  origin  of  these  objects  and 
that  of  the  gold,  which  it  says  the  Indians  declared  that  there  was  none  in 
that  country,  but  at  Apalache,  very  far  away.  The  first  edition  always  has 
Apalachen  or  Palachen.  Oviedo  (p.  615)  justly  blames  the  friars  for  having 
burnt  the  bodies:  'Since  the  boxes  and  other  indications  might  have  led  them 
to  think  that  they  were  the  bodies  of  Christians,  and  so  it  is  stated  in  the 
second  relaticm,  that  they  learned  from  Indians  that  these  dead  people  had 
been  Christians.'  The  Belaoian  (p.  270)  mentions  briefly  the  bodies,  and  also 
states  that  gold  was  found  in  the  province  of  Apalache. ' ' 

B2  Bandelier,  Mrs.  Fanny,  Ibid,  p.  12 :  "  Feather  head  dresses  that  seemed 
to  be  from  New  Spain. ' ' 

Mr.  Adolph  F.  Bandolier,  in  his  notes  to  the  translation  of  the  Belaoion  made 
by  his  wife,  says:  "The  shipwreck  mentioned  may  allude  to  the  loss,  in  1526, 
of  one  of  the  two  vessels  in  which  Lucas  Vasques  de  Ayllon  made  his  unlucky 
▼oyage  to  Chieora.  This  vessel  was  lost  at  the  month  of  the  Bio  Jordon." 
Herrera,  Hiitaria  General^  etc,  1726,  vol.  ii,  p.  242,  DcMda,  iii,  lib.  vii, 
cap.  ziii. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  commenting  upon  this  suggestion  by  Bandolier,  says: 
' '  As  this  wreck  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Biver,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  could  have  been  derived 
from  this  souroe. ' ' 

Bs  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Exphrers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  note,  p.  21 : 
' '  The  Apalachee  were  one  of  the  Muskhogean  tribes  that  occupied  northwestern 
Florida  from  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola  eastward  to  Ocilla  river,  their  chief 
seats  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Tallahassee  and  St.  Marks.  In  1655  they  numbered 
six  or  eight  thousand,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  wamd  against  by  the  Creeks,  instigated  by  the  English  of  Carolina,  and 
in  1703  and  1704  e]q)edition8  by  English  troops,  reinforced  by  Creek  warriors, 
resulted  in  the  capture  and  enslavement  of  about  fourteen  hundred  Apalachee 
and  in  practically  exterminating  the  remainder.  The  town  of  Apalachicola,  on 
the  Savannah  river,  was  inhalnted  by  Apalachee  refugees  colonized  later  by 
the  Carolina  government,  but  these  were  finally  merged  with  the  Creeks. 
Apalachee  Bay  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  derive  their  names  from  this 
tribe." 


.•        • 
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Old  Print  —  Herrera 

B&ttle  between  Spuiianli  *nd  lodujia 

a  cooncil  of  all  the  officers  of  the  expedition.  The  commiBsaiy, 
Father  Xuares,  and  the  governor,  together  with  almost  all  of  the 
officers,  were  in  favor  of  sendii^  the  remaJning  ships  along  the  coast 
in  search  of  Pannco,  the  remainder  of  the  company  following  along 
shore.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  most  strenuously  opposed  this 
conrse,  altboogb  it  was  flnallr  determined  upon,  notwithstanding 
the  latter 's  statement  that  the  ships  would  never  be  seen  again.  So 
certain  was  he  of  his  judgment  on  this  matter  that  he  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  a  notarial  certificate  made  that  he  had  so  advised 
the  governor,  and  Narv&ez  did  the  same  in  order  that  his  course 
might  be  justified. 

When  it  became  known  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  expe- 
dition that  Narv&ez  intended  to  carry  his  determination  into  effect, 
one  of  the  women  "  aboard  the  fieet  cautioned  him  not  to  go  inland, 
as  she  was  confident  that  neither  he  nor  any  going  with  him  could 

»*  NaufragiM,  cap.  xxxriii,  p.  43,  in  Belamon,  etc.,  Baddnghun  Smith  'a  trant- 
lation.  Narrfiei  asked  the  TTOman  ' '  whence  she  had  learned  Soee  things  that  had 
pawed,  as  well  as  those  she  spoke  of  that  were  to  come;  she  replied  that  in 
Castilla  a  Mooriih  woman  of  Homaehos  bad  told  them  to  hsr.  When  they 
had  betaken  themaelTeB  to  the  ships,  all  of  thsm  looking  at  that  woman,  they 
diatlnotlj  heard  her  tay  to  the  female*,  that  well,  since  their  husbands  had  gone 
inland,  potting  their  peiaona  in  aneh  great  jeopardy,  their  wivM  should  in  no 
WBf  take  more  aeeoont  of  tbem,  bat  ought  soon  to  be  looking  after  whom  th^ 
would  marry,  and  that  ebs  afaould  do  so.    She  did  aeeordingly. ' ' 
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ever  escape.  The  prophecy  of  the  woman,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  Narv&ez.  He  placed  the  fleet  in  command  of  CaraYallo,  an 
alcalde  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  him  full  instractions  as  to  his 
future  course.  Narv&ez  mustered  his  troops  upon  the  shore."  There 
were  three  hundred  infantry  and  forty  cavalry,  fully  equipped. 

On  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  May,  Narv&ez  distributed  two  pounds 
of  biscuit  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon  to  each  man,  and  thus  victualled 
the  command  took  up  its  march  into  the  interior. 

Very  brief  indeed  is  the  story  of  the  naval  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  fleet  sailed  up  the  coast  but  failed  to  find  a  harbor. 
Returning,  it  came  over  the  same  course  it  had  pursued,  and  five 
leagues  below  the  Baia  de  la  Cruz,  the  mouth  of  Tampa  bay  was 
discovered.  Meanwhile  Alvaro  de  la  Cerda  arrived  with  his  ship 
from  Havana  and  the  search  for  Narv&ez  was  continued  for  an  entire 
year,  and  being  entirely  unsuccessful,  finally  Caravallo  sailed  for 
New  Spain. 

Pursuing  a  northerly  course,  Narv&ez  began  his  march.  The  com- 
mand was  accompanied  by  Friar  Juan  Xuares,  and  another  friar, 

Juan  de  Palos,  and  three 

nabvIbz  marches  into  the  interior    clergymen.     Having  trav- 

AND  CAPTURES  APALACHE  eled   along   the   coast   or 

nearly  parallel  to  it,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  for  fifteen  days,  they  arrived  at  a  large  river, 
where  the  expedition  was  detained  an  entire  day  in  crossing.  This 
was  accomplished  by  swimming  and  with  the  aid  of  rafts.  This 
stream  was  the  Withlacoochee,**  as  it  is  the  first  large  stream  north 
of  Tampa  bay,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  crossing 
the  river  they  encountered  as  many  as  two  hundred  natives.  Nar- 
vdez  met  and  conversed  with  them  by  the  use  of  signs,  but  the 
Indians  grossly  insulted  the  Spaniards,  whereupon  five  or  six  were 
seized  and,  using  them  as  guides,  Narv4ez  went  to  their  homes,  about 

65  Oviedo,  Eistoria,  etc.,  iii,  p.  584,  says,  following  the  letter  to  the  Au- 
diencia,  260  foot  and  forty  horse.  The  Relacion  (p.  270)  says  three  hundred 
men  and  forty  men  on  horseback. 

86  Smith,  Buckingham,  Eelation,  p.  34. 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Hist.  New  Mexico,  pp.  49-89. 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  25,  note. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  23.  *'The  distance 
from  Tampa  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  according  to  their  rate  of  travel, 
the  Spaniards  should  have  reached  it  in  fifteen  days,  the  time  they  were  occu- 
pied in  making  the  march." 
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half  a  league  distant.  Here  the  SpaniardB  found  a  large  quantity 
of  maise  which  they  gathered,  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  having 
succored  them  in  their  great  extrenuty.^^ 

Here  Narv&ez  remained  for  several  days,  sending  two  exploring 
parties  down  to  the  bsy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  searching  unsuc- 
cessfully, however,  for  a  harbor.  The  first  party  was  under  the 
command  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  who,  returning,  reported 
that  he  had  marched  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  seashore  until 
he  arrived  at  the  river  which  they  had  crossed,  when  he  retraced  his 
steps  without  having  discovered  the  sea.  Narv&ez  was  dissatisfied 
with  this  report  and  sent  out  a  second  party  of  six^  infantry  and 
six  cavalry,  under  command  of  Yalenzuela,  who  was  directed  to  cross 
the  river,  follow  it  to  its  mouth,  and  look  for  a  good  harbor.  Yalen- 
zuela returned  after  an  absence  of  two  days  reporting  that  the  bay 
was  nowhere  deeper  than  to  the  knee,  that  he  could  find  no  harbor 
but  had  seen  five  or  six  canoes  filled  with  Indians  passing  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  wearing  many  plumes. 

Yalenzuela  having  returned,  the  army  resumed  its  march,  continu- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction,  through  a  barren  and  uninhabited 
country.  On  the  17th  of  June  the  Spaniards  were  visited  by  an 
Indian  chief,  dressed  in  painted  deer-skins  and  carried  upon  the 
back  of  a  warrior.  With  him  was  a  very  large  concourse  of  his 
people  playing  flutes,  made  of  reeds.'*  Narv&ez  held  intercourse  with 
him  using  signs  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  in  search 
of  Apalache.  The  chief  said  that  his  people  and  those  of  Apalache 
were  enemies  and  that  he  would  assist  the  Spaniards  in  making  war 
upon  them.  A  few  trinkets  were  given  to  the  Indians  and  Narv&ez 
was  presented  by  the  Indian  chief  with  the  deer-skin  which  he  wore. 
Having  resumed  their  march,  that  night  they  came  to  another  large 
river,  so  broad  and  so  deep  that  they  were  obliged  to  build  a  large 
canoe  with  which  to  ferry  across.  This  consumed  an  entire  day. 
The  river  was  the  Suwannee.'*    One  soldier  and  his  horse  were 

*t  Beladan  (Bandelier  tmnf.):  "We  gave  inflnite  thaaki  to  onr  Lord  for 
having  helped  us  in  meh  great  need,  f  or,  as  we  were  not  vaed  to  raeh  ezposaret, 
we  feH  greatlj  ezhanflted,  and  were  mneh  weakened  l^  hunger." 

M  HaUnyt,  Voyages,  toL  ii,  p.  566.  It  was  in  this  lame  locality  that  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  eleven  jears  later,  was  also  met  l^  Indiana  who  played  Antes. 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spamih  S^ploren  in  the  Bowthem  UMted  Biaiee,  note,  p.  26. 

» Smith,  Boffkinghnm,  Belatian,  p.  94. 

»,  L.  B.,  Hi&tory  of  New  Mewieo,  pp.  60-89. 
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swept  away  by  the  curr^it  and  drowned ;  *^  the  body  of  the  horse  was 
recovered  by  the  Indians  and  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  soldiers. 
The  Spaniards  made  camp  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  until  morning, 
when  the  march  was  resomed,  and  the  next  day  th^  arrived  at  the 
town  of  the  chief.  The  usual  hospitalities  of  the  tribe  were  extended 
to  Narv&ez  and  his  army  and  a  substantial  supply  of  com  was  also 
furnished  them.  During  the  night  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the 
town.  The  next  morning,  while  on  the  march,  they  met  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  battle.  As  the  Spaniards 
came  up,  however,  they  fled  and  then  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear 
of  the  army.  A  small  party  was  placed  in  ambush  to  surprise  them, 
and  in  this  manner,  as  the  Indians  came  up,  several  were  captured, 
and  these  were  compelled  to  act  as  guides.  Under  their  direction, 
Narv&ez  marched  until  the  24th  of  June,  through  a  country  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  ground  covered  with  fallen  trees. 
Many  of  the  standing  trees  were  riven  from  top  to  bottom  by  bolts 
of  lightning  which  fall  ''in  that  country  of  frequent  storms  and 
tempests. ' '  Toiling  manfully  along  until  the  day  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Apalache,*^  the  inhabitants  being 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  apatUsh  Esphren  in  the  Sauthem  Uniied  Staieg,  note,  p.  27. 

Dayis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  25,  says: 
''This  river  is  sappoeed  to  have  been  the  Suwannee,  whieh  rises  in  Georgia,  flows 
■oath  and  empties  into  the  Gtdf .  From  the  lengtii  of  time  employed  in  march- 
ing from  the  Withlacoochee  to  the  Suwannee,  Mr.  Smitii  supposes  that  Narviea 
crossed  the  river  pretty  high  up.  As  the  journal  of  Vaca  makes  no  mention  of 
having  jmssed  any  stresm  between  these  two  rivers,  it  would  naturally  be  in- 
ferred that  they  crossed  the  Suwannee  below  its  eastern  brandi,  else  some  account 
would  have  been  given  of  the  latter  stream.  They  must  have  changed  their 
course  from  the  North  toward  the  West  before  they  reached  the  river.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that,  in  the  marching  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Suwannee  to  the  Gulf,  they  were  conducted  by  the  Indians  near  the  present 
boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia.  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  De  Soto  a  few  years  hkter,  and  who  appears  to  have 
seen  Vaca's  journal  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  De  Soto's  march,  was  also 
of  the  same  opinion. '^ 

•0  Bandolier,  Mrs.  Fanny,  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nudes  Cahesa  de  Vaoa,  p. 
22,  says:  "One  horseman,  whose  name  was  Juan  Velasquez,  a  native  of 
Cuellar,  not  willing  to  wait,  rode  into  the  stream,  and  the  strong  current  swept 
him  from  the  horse  and  he  took  hold  of  the  runs,  and  was  drowned  with  the 
animsL  His  death  caused  us  much  grief,  since  until  then  we  had  not  lost 
anybody.*' 

•1  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Meaeieo,  p.  26,  note  8, 
says:  "The  exact  situation  of  this  place  is  not  known,  and  it  can  only  be 
located  by  conjecture.  Narv6ez  was  eight  days  in  marching  from  the  Suwannee 
to  Apalachee,  and  his  course  must  have  been  west,  or  nearly  so;  and  I  bdieve 
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unaware  of  the  approaeh  of  the  Spaniards;  here  they  gave  many 
thanks  to  God  ''that  there  would  be  an  end  to  our  great  hardships, 
caused  as  much  by  the  length  and  badness  of  the  way  as  by  our 
excessive  hnnger."  Without  so  much  as  a  grain  of  com,  they  had 
marched,  heavy  laden  with  armor,  many  weary  miles,  and  ''yet, 
having  come  to  the  place  desired,  and  where  we  had  been  infonned 
were  much  food  and  gold,  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  had  already 
recovered  in  part  from  our  sufferings  and  fatigue/' 

Here,  again,  the  Spamsh  hopes  were  blasted.  They  found  nothing 
but  an  Indian  town,  and  while  com  was  plentiful,  no  gold  was  found. 
The  place  was  not  far  from  the  presait  city  of  Tallahassee,  situated 
on  one  of  the  larger  lakes,  surrounded  by  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  the  approach  to  which  was  most  difficult  on  account  of  the 
fallen  timber. 

The  houses  of  the  village  numbered  forty,  were  low,  and  had 
thatched  roofs.  Th^  were  occupied  only  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Indians  had  fled,  but  shortly  returned  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  Spaniards  with  a  great  flight  of  arrows.  The  battle  lasted 
only  a  few  moments,  when  they  again  fled,  leaving  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabesa  de  Yaca  and  his  force  of  flfty  men,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Narv&ez,  in  complete  possession  of  the  village.  No  loss  was  suffered 
by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  one  horse  killed.  A  few 
hours  after  the  battle  the  Indians  returned  in  peaceful  attitude  and 
requested  that  their  women  and  children  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

the  town  to  haye  been  sitoated  between  that  river  and  the  Ocilla,  which  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Apalaehee." 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Hiitory  of  New  Mexico,  p.  90,  believes  Apalaehe  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tallaluissee,  or  farther  north  in  aouthwestem  Georgia,  or  near 
the  locality  of  Chattahoochee. 

Gatachet,  Migration  Legend,  vol.  i,  p.  74,  says  the  town  "was  north  of 
Apalachi  Bay.  This  was  probably  the  place  after  which  Apalachie  provincia 
waa  named  in  De  Soto's  time.  He  says  the  word  is  in  the  Hichiti  £alect  of 
the  Maskoki  and  signifies  'Those  on  the  other  shore,  or  river.'  niis  'Apalaehe' 
was  nine  days'  travel  from  Autd,  Naufragios,  cap.  vii,  and  lay  to  the  north  of 
it,  sorroanded  l^  lakes  of  which  the  largest  lay  next  it.  The  location  on  Lake 
liOecansakee  beet  fills  the  conditions.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was 
located  among  the  lakes  in  the  northern  ends  of  Leon  and  Jefferson  counties, 
north  of  Tallahassee,  Florida. " 

Herrera,  Higtoria  General,  voL  iii,  dec.  6,  lib.  vii,  cap.  zii,  p.  167. 

BandeHer,  Ad.  F.,  note  to  The  Journey  of  Alvar  NuReM  Cabesa  de  Vaca,  p. 
25,  says:  "This  Indian  village  seems  to  have  been  situated  west  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  not  ftkr  from  the  coast.  Without  presuming  to  insist  upon  its 
location,  I  would  only  Temark  that  it  might  have  been  on  or  near  what  is  now 
the  ApaJachicola  river." 
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Their  request  was  complied  with  but  Narv&ez  detained  one  of  their 
ohief  tains,  one  who  had  been  most  active  in  stirring  up  the  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  following  day  the  savages  returned, 
made  a  yigoroncr  attack  upon  the  troops,  but  soon  made  good  their 
escape  in  canoes  upon  the  surrounding  lakes.  Still  another  attack 
was  made  the  day  following  but  this  also  was  quickly  repulsed. 

Narv&ez  remained  twenty-five  days  at  Apalache,  made  frequent 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
the  town  was  the  largest  in  all  that  region,  and  that  ''thenceforth 
were  great  lakes,  dense  mountains,  immense  deserts  and  solitudes. ''  *' 
He  made  frequent  inquiries  of  the  captive  chief  about  other  towns 
and  was  informed  that  Apalache  was  the  most  populous.  To  the 
south,  he  was  told,  in  a  journey  of  nine  days,  was  another  town  called 
Aut£,  where  there  was  plenty  of  com,  pumpkins,  and  fish,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  were  friendly  with  those  of  Apalache.  The  Indians 
kept  up  their  attacks  upon  the  army,  in  one  of  which  they  killed  a 
Mexican  Indian  who  had  come  with  Fr.  Xuares^  Don  Pedro  by 
name,  a  lord  of  Tescuco.** 

Narv&ez  determined  to  march  in  search  of  Aut6.  In  the  meantime 
the  Indians  from  all  the  surrounding  country  resisted  his  march  to 
the  south.  The  second  day,  after  leaving  Apalache,  while  crossing 
a  lake,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  savages,  who  fired  upon  the 
army  from  behind  trees  and  from  places  of  concealment  in  the  tall 
swampy  grasses  which  grew  in  abundance.  They  succeeded  in  check- 
ing his  advance  and  fought  with  great  bravery.  Several  men  and 
horses  were  wounded,  and  the  Indians  were  not  routed  until  the 
cavalry  had  been  dismounted  and  had  charged  them  on  foot,  when  the 
Indians  broke  and  fied  into  tiie  lake.  The  Indians  were  all  well 
armed  with  bows  as  thick  as  the  arm  and  about  three  and  one-half 
feet  long;  they  were  good  marksmen  and  shot  their  arrows  long 
distances  with  great  accuracy,  and  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate 
the  coats  of  mail  worn  by  the  soldiers.^  Having  crossed  three  lakes, 
the  Indians  stubbornly  disputing  their  advance  at  two  of  them,  they 

•*  NaufragioSf  cap.  vii,  p.  7,  in  Eigtoriadores,  tomo  i. 

•s  Buckingham,  Smitli,  Belation  of  Alvar  Nvket  Caheaa  de  Vaoa  (1871),  p. 
42,  B.  7. 

•«  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Bpanish  Bxplcren  in  the  Southern  United  States,  pp.  31-32: 
''Then  were  thoee  this  day  who  swore  that  they  had  seen  two  red  oaks,  each 
the  thiekneao  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  pierced  through  from  side  to  aide 
by  arrows. ' ' 
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came  out  upon  the  plain,  where  they  attacked  the  Indiana,  killing  two 
and  wounding  two  or  three  others.  They  now  oontinaed  for  several 
days  without  opposition  until  th^  came  within  a  league  of  Aut6, 
at  which  place  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  rear  guard.  In  this  attack 
one  Spaniard  was  killed,  an  hidalgo  named  Avellaneda,  who  was 
struck  near  the  edge  of  his  cuirass  with  an  arrow  with  such  force  that 
the  shaft  passed  entirely  through  his  neck. 

Having  arrived  at  Aut£,'*  the  Spaniards  found  the  village  deserted 
and  the  huts  burned,  but  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  maize, 
beans,  and  pumpkins,  all  beginning  to  be  fit  for  gathering. 

The  third  day  after  their  arrival  Alvar  Nufiez  Gabeza  de  Yaca  was 
sent  in  search  of  the  sea  coast,  but  he  returned,  reporting  his  inability 
to  find  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bays  and  creeks  were  so  large 
and  lay  so  far  inland  that  it  was  difficult  to  examine  them,  and  that 
the  sea  shore  was  very  distant  In  his  absence  the  Indians  had  made 
an  attack  upon  the  camp.  He  found  the  commander  ill  and  the 
soldiers  worn  out  Treachery  among  the  men  was  discovered  about 
this  time.  A  plot  was  discovered  among  the  cavalry  to  desert  the 
governor  and  those  who  were  sick.  Humanly,  however,  prevailed, 
and  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  were  dissuaded 
from  their  purpose. 

After  remaining  at  Aut£  seven  days,  Narv&es  resumed  his  march 
toward  the  coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  he  reached  the 

place  where  Alvar  Nufiez  Ca- 

BOATS  ABB  BUILT  BT  NABvXfiz  AM)   bcza  dc  Yaca  had  ceased  his 

HB  ATTEMPTS  TO  E8GAPB  BT  SBA      explorations  a  f cw  days  before. 

Here  the  army  encamped.** 

The  misfortunes  which  beset  them  made  it  necessary  that  imme- 

06  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  SpanUh  Canqnest  of  New  Mewico,  says:  ''Tlie  aitua- 
tion  of  this  place  ia  equally  uncertain  with  that  of  Apalache,  but  was  somewhere 
in  the  same  region  of  country." 

Prince,  L.  B.,  History  of  New  Mewieo,  p.  90,  thinks  Aut^  may  have  been  on 
St.  Mark's  or  the  great  river,  the  Appalachioola,  and  Ant6  near  the  site  of 
Ft  Gadsden. 

Ship,  in  his  Pe  Soto  and  Florida,  thinks  it  was  on  the  bay  of  St  Mark 'a 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanieh  Explorera  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  33,  note, 
says,  "St.  Marie's  River,  which  flows  into  St  Mark's  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
which  Aut6  was  situated/' 

••  Smith,  Buckingham,  Belation,  p.  55,  says  the  place  was  Apalaehee  bay. 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Hietory  of  New  Mexioo,  p.  90,  thinks  so  too. 

Hakluyt,  Voyagee,  voL  ii,  p.  565.  It  was  here  that  De  Soto  saw  remains  of 
the  party. 

Bavis,  W.  W.  H.,  Span/Uh  Conquest  of  New  Mewico^  p.  81,  note,  says.    ''The 
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diate  steps  be  taken  for  their  self -preservatioii.  Every  c^cer  and 
soldier  of  prominence  was  called  to  a  conference  by  Narv&ez  and  each 
was  asked  what^  in  his  judgmenty  was  the  best  conrse  to  be  pnrsaed. 
Calm  deliberation  was  had,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  best  plan 
was  the  building  of  boats  whereby  they  might  escape  by  means  of 
the  sea.  As  Cabeza  de  Vaca  says,  ''This  appeared  *^  impossible  to 
every  one ;  we  knew  not  how  to  oonstmct,  nor  were  there  tools,  nor 
iron,  nor  forge,  nor  tow,  nor  resin,  nor  rigging ;  finally,  no  one  thing 
of  80  many  that  are  necessary,  nor  any  man  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
their  manufacture ;  and,  above  all  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  while 
building,  for  those  who  should  labor. ' '  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  was  determined  to  build  the  boats,  and,  embarking,  trust  their 
fortunes  to  the  sea,  intending  to  coast  along  the  shore  of  the  bays  and 
gulf  until  they  should  reach  some  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico. 

They  commenced  to  build  the  boats  on  the  4th  of  September,**  and 
by  the  20th,  five  were  completed,  each  one  being  thirty-one  feet  long. 

point  where  the  Spaniards  reached  the  Coast,  they  eaUed  the  Baj  of  GabaUoa; 
and  from  the  most  reliable  data,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the 
eoves  or  inlets  of  Apalaehee  Baj;  in  tmth  it  cannot  well  be  located  further 
west.  History  seems  to  haye  fixed  upon  this  locality  with  as  much  certainty 
as  any  other  upon  the  whole  route.  In  1539,  a  squad&on  from  the  army  of  De 
Bote,  under  Juan  de  Anasco,  visited  this  bay,  and  the  appearance  of  the  shore 
presented  was  stated  by  the  Ynca  in  his  account  of  the  expedition.  They  saw 
plainly  where  the  f umaee  had  been  built  and  charcoal  was  still  found  lying 
about.  The  logs  the  Spaniards  had  hollowed  out  and  used  for  horse-troughs 
were  also  there.  They  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  Narv4ez  had  encamped 
at  that  place  and  built  his  boats.  They  pointed  out  to  Anasco  where  various 
events  had  transpired,  and  took  him  all  over  the  ground;  and  also  showed 
him  where  the  Indians  had  killed  ten  of  his  men  as  is  stated  in  Vaea's  journal. 
They  explained  to  him  by  signs  all  that  had  occurred  there.  He  and  his  men 
searehed  in  holes  and  under  the  bark  of  trees  to  discover  letters  or  other  memen- 
tos of  Narv&es's  men,  but  found  nothing.  Herrera  confirms  this  location.  In 
1722,  Charlevoix  was  at  San  Marcos  de  Apalache,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  bay, 
wrote  as  follows:  'This  bay  is  precisely  that  which  Ghirdlasso  de  la  Vega,  in 
his  history  of  Florida,  calls  the  port  of  Aut6. '  ' '    Letter  xxxiv. 

«T  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spawish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  34-35. 

«•  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ibid,  p.  35:  "We  commenced  to  build  on  the  fourth,  with 
the  only  carpenter  in  the  company,  and  we  proceeded  with  so  great  diligence 
that  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September  five  boats  were  finished,  twenty-two 
cubits  in  length,  each  caulked  with  the  fibre  of  the  palmito.  We  pitched  them 
with  a  certain  resin,  made  from  the  pine  trees  by  a  Greek,  named  Don  Theo- 
dore; frem  the  same  husk  of  the  palmito,  and  from  the  tails  and  manes  of  the 
horses  we  made  ropes  and  rigging,  from  our  shirts,  sails  and  from  the  savins 
growing  there  we  made  the  oars  that  appeared  to  us  requisite.  Such  was  the 
country  into  which  our  sins  had  cast  us,  that  only  by  very  great  search  could 
we  find  stone  for  ballast  and  anchore,  since  in  it  all  we  had  not  seen  one." 


vtieaerutu:  huenen  fin  ontu  cofai  <IdtorX?| 


CouHeas  of  Burma  of  Amvnmit  Elhii,ili,<)!i 
Tiie  liiiffalo  of  (Joitiani 
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The  tools  were  of  the  radest  description.  A  bellows  was  made  of 
deer-skiiis ;  nails,  saws,  and  axes  were  made  of  their  stirrups,  spurs, 
bridle  bits,  and  other  articles  of  iron  in  their  equipment.  The  fibre 
of  the  palmetto  furnished  the  rigging  for  their  boats,  using  also  the 
manes  and  tails  of  the  horses.  The  shirts  of  the  officers  and  men 
were  made  into  sails  and  the  boats  were  calked  with  the  palmetto. 
Every  third  day  a  horse  was  killed  and  divided  among  the  men  and 
those  who  were  sick;  some  returned  to  Aut6  bringing  with  them  a 
small  supply  of  com.  The  woods  swarmed  with  Indians,  who 
harassed  the  workmen.  A  party  of  ten,  while  gathering  shell-fish  in 
the  coYcs  and  creeks  of  the  sea,  were  attacked  within  sight  of  the 
camp  and  all  were  killed.  Botties,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fresh 
water  aboard  the  canoes,  were  made  of  the  tanned  skins  of  the 
horses' legs. 

The  whole  distance  the  army  had  marched  from  the  Bay  of  the 
Gross,  Baia  de  la  Cruz,  to  the  point  where  the  boats  were  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  the  pilots  under  oath,  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues.**  The  number  of  men  lost,  through  disease  and 
hunger,  had  been  forty,  and  this  did  not  include  those  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September  the  horses,  all  but  one, 
had  been  consumed,  and  on  that  day  Narv&ez  and  his  companions 
embarked  in  the  following  order :  in  the  boat  of  the  governor  went 
forty-nine  men ;  in  another,  which  he  gave  to  the  comptroller  and  the 
commissary,  as  many  more ;  the  third,  he  gave  to  Captain  Alonzo  del 
Castillo  and  Andrfo  Dorantes,  with  forty-eight  men ;  and  another  he 
gave  two  captains,  Tellez  and  Penalosa,  with  forty-seven  men. 
The  last  was  given  to  the  asessor  and  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
with  forty-nine  men.  After  the  provisions  and  clothes  had  been 
taken  in,  not  over  a  span  of  the  gunwales  remained  above  water  and 
the  boats  were  so  crowded  that  their  occupants  could  not  move,  ''so 
much  can  necessity  do  which  drove  us  to  hazard  our  lives  in  this 

«•  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  note  p. 
86:  "In  reality  they  eonld  not  have  travelled  mneh  more  than  as  many  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  Tampa  Bay.'' 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nunes  Caheea  de  Vaoaj  note,  p.  38: 
"The  estimate  of  the  distances  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  a  computation 
of  the  length  of  the  line  of  march,  not  the  distance  between  two  points." 
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manner,  running  into  a  turbulent  aea,  not  a  single  one  who  went 
having  a  knowledge  of  nayigation. " 

Sailing  to  the  west,  Narv&ez  made  his  way  through  bays  and 
sounds,  and,  finding  finally  an  exit  between  the  islands  along  the 
shore,  they  followed  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  Bio  de  las 
Palmas  to  the  southwest  Their  horse-hide  water  bottles  soon  rotted, 
their  supply  of  provisions  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  they  were 
about  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when,  to 
increase  their  difficulties,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  delayed  them  on  one  of  the  islands.  Pive  canoes,  loaded  with 
Indians,  started  from  the  main  land  to  meet  them,  but  becoming 
alarmed  they  deserted  their  canoes,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  used  by  them  in  raising  the  height  of  the  gun- 
wales, thereby  making  their  boats  the  safer.  On  the  island  they 
found  some  mullets  and  mullet  roes.  They  remained  on  the  island 
only  a  short  time  when  they  re-embarked  and  pursued  their  voyage. 
They  coasted  for  thirty  days,  now  and  again  entering  the  coves  and 
inlets.  They  suffered  greatly  from  thirst  Pive  days  they  were 
without  water  and  their  thirst  was  so  excessive  that  they  were  put  to 
the  extremity  of  drinking  salt  water,  by  which  some  of  the  men  be- 
came so  crazed  that  four  of  them  died.  A  very  violent  storm  arose 
while  they  were  upon  one  of  the  islands;  they  again  re-embarked, 
preferring  to  trust  themselves  to  the  perils  of  the  wind  and  waves 
than  to  remain  upon  the  island  enduring  such  great  thirst  with  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  relief.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  about  sunset 
they  doubled  a  point  of  land  behind  which  they  found  calm  water  in 
a  sheltered  inlet.  As  they  neared  the  shore  some  Indians  came  off 
to  meet  them  and  followed  them  in  to  the  land.  The  Indians  con- 
ducted them  to  their  village,  where  they  offered  the  Spaniards  fish, 
receiving  in  exchange  some  com  and  trinkets.  The  chief  invited  the 
governor  to  his  hut,  where  he  tendered  him  the  hospitalities  of  the 
tribe.  Their  friendship  was  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  hos^ 
tility,  for  in  the  night-time  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Spaniards 
who  were  in  the  houses  or  scattered  along  the  shore  and  they  were 
with  difficulty  finally  beaten  off.  Narv&ez  was  wounded  in  the  face 
and  hardly  a  man  escaped  injury  of  some  sort  The  Indian  chief 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  conflict,  but  was  afterwards  liberated  by  his 
people.    He  left  behind  him,  in  his  escape,  his  robe  of  skins  of  the 
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ehret-martin,  which  had  a  fngrance  of  amber  and  musk.  The 
Indians  renewed  the  attack  three  timee  and  fought  fiercely.  At  the 
last  aaeanlty  fifteen  men,  under  Captains  Dorantes,  Penalosa,  and 
TelieBy  were  placed  in  ambush  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  when, 
after  a  short  resistance^  the  Indians  fied  and  did  not  retum.^^ 

The  Indians  having  been  repulsed,  the  Spaniards  passed  the  night 
quietly  and  in  the  morning  no  sign  of  the  enemy  appeared.    The 

weather  was  cold  and,  being 
nabvIbz  re-ehbarks  and  the  boat     without    shelter,    A 1  ▼  a  r 
IM  OOMMAND  OF  ALVAB  nttSbz  cabbza    Nuficz  brokc  up  thirty  ca- 
ns VACA  IS  CAST  UPON  THE  SHORE       uocs  which  had  belonged  to 

the  Indians,  using  them  for 
fueL  The  sea  still  continued  heavy  and  they  were  unable  to  embark. 
As  night  came  on  the  sea  became  calm  and  on  the  following  morning 
they  continued  their  voyage.  They  rowed  three  days  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  entering  an  estuary,  a  canoe  filled  with  Indians  came 
out  to  meet  them.  Narv&ez  asked  them  for  water,  which  they  prom- 
ised to  bring  if  he  would  furnish  something  in  which  to  carry  it. 
The  Greek  and  the  negro  accompanied  the  Indians  for  water,  against 
the  advice  of  the  governor,  the  Indians  leaving  two  of  their  men  as 
hostages.  During  the  night  the  Indians  returned  with  the  vessels 
emp^  and  without  the  Greek  and  the  negro.^^ 

The  following  day  the  Indians  came  in  considerable  force  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  the  hostages  left  with  Narv&ez,  but  the  Span- 
iards  put  out  into  the  gulf  and  at  last  the  boat  commanded  by  Alvar 
Nufiez  Cabeza  de  Yaca  rounded  a  cape  by  which  flowed  a  great 
river.^'    He  cast  anchor  near  a  small  island,  waiting  until  the  gov- 

TO  Three  men  were  killed,  aeeording  to  Oviedo. 

Ti  Mr.  Hod|^  njB  that  this  happened  in  Pensaeola  bay. 

Prince,  Ij.  B.,  Hittory  of  New  Mexico^  nys,  p.  90,  it  was  either  Pensacola 
or  Mobile  bay. 

Biedma's  Narratire,  FublieaiwM  of  the  Hakh^  Society,  ix,  1-83,  1851, 
says  of  the  De  Soto  expedition  in  1539:  '^  Having  set  oat  for  this  viUafre,  we 
fonnd  a  large  rirer  which  we  sappoeed  to  be  that  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Ghuse  (Pensacola  Bay);  we  learned  that  the  yessels  of  Narv&es  had  arrived 
there  in  want  of  water,  and  that  a  Christian  named  Teodoro  and  an  Indian 
had  remained  among  these  Indians;  at  the  same  time  they  showed  ns  a  dagger 
iHiich  had  belonged  to  the  Christian." 

Smith,  Buckingham,  BeXation,  thinks  that  Teodoro  wandered  inland  into  the 
country  of  the  bnlfalo  and  passed  his  life  among  the  hunters  of  that  animal. 

T*  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  ihe  Southern  United  States,  p.  41« 
note:  "The  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which  were  now  seen  by  white  men 
fourteen  years  before  the  'diseovery'  of  the  stream  by  De  Soto.'' 
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emor  should  oome  up,  but  the  latter,  instead,  entered  a  bay  near 
by  filled  with  small  isjands.  Here  all  the  boats  came  together  and 
took  on  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  This  river  was  undoubtedly  the 
Mississippi.  Its  powerful  current  and  the  wind  from  the  north 
carried  the  boats  out  into  the  open  sea  a  great  distance  from  land 
and  only  after  the  third  day  did  they  see  the  shore.  They  were 
compelled  to  wait  over  mgbt^  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  boats  had  parted  company.  The  boat  commanded  by  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  kept  on  its  way,  until,  toward  evening,  the 
governor's  boat  was  overtaken.  Still  further  on,  at  sea,  another  boat 
was  visible.  After  a  short  consultation  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
concluded  to  follow  the  governor,  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  as 
Narv&ez  had  all  the  healthy  men  and  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him  and  joined  the  boat  out  at  sea,  which 
proved  to  be  the  one  commanded  by  Tellez  and  Penalosa.  For  four 
days  the  two  boats  kept  company,  the  men  subsisting  upon  the  shorts 
est  of  rations,  when  a  severe  storm  parted  them  also  and  Alvar  Nufiez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  left  alone  with  his  men.  Soon  out  of  the  entire 
company  with  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  there  were  only  five  who 
were  strong  enough  to  handle  the  oars ;  as  night  came  on,  only  two 
were  left,  the  master  and  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  finally 
the  master  too  gave  up  and  Alvar  Nunez  alone  remained,  steering 
the  frail  canoe  with  a  paddle. 

In  a  short  time  the  master  revived  and  took  his  place  at  the  helm, 
permitting  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  to  take  some  rest.  Toward 
morning  some  breakers  were  heard,  and  soon  after  a  wave  took  the 
boat  and  hurled  it  some  distance,  into  shallow  water.  From  the 
violence  with  which  the  boat  struck,  nearly  all  the  i>eople  were 
aroused  by  the  shock  to  consciousness.  Crawling  into  a  ravine  on 
shore,  they  parched  some  maize  and  found  some  rain  water  which 
shortly  revived  their  exhausted  energies. 

Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  crew  were  cast  ashore  on  the 
6th  day  of  November,  1528,  and  the  island  upon  which  they  were 
cast  is  one  not  far  from  Matagorda  bay.'' 

78 Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico^  aavB:  ''From  the 
most  caxeful  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  believe  that  the 


boat  of  Vaca  was  cast  away  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  one  of  the  low,  sandy 
islands  that  line  Uie  coast  of  Louisiana.  There  are  several  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion.    In  the  first  place,  the  time  they  were  occupied  in  coasting 
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The  Indians  gave  the  island  the  name  of  Auia ;  it  was  more  than 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  was  sit- 
uated in  the  mouth  of  a  bay  where  there  was  another  island.  The 
Indians  were  the  Capoques  and  the  Hans.  The  men  pierced  their 
ears,  the  breasts,  and  the  upper  lip,  through  which  they  passed  a 
piece  of  cane.  The  women  were  clad  in  the  long  Spanish  moss,  and 
the  young  girls  wore  deer-skins.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  dextrous.  They  lived  in 
houses  built  on  heaps  of  shells.  They  subsisted  on  oysters,  fish,  roots, 
and  other  wild  vegetables.  As  among  all  the  Indians,  the  women 
performed  most  of  the  work  of  the  household.  They  were  of  a  kind- 
hearted  disposition  and  treated  the  Spaniards  with  great  kindness. 
Had  they  been  otherwise  disposed,  resistance  would  have  been  use- 
along  shore  would  have  enabled  them  to  get  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mianasippi. 
From  the  time  they  embarked  at  the  Bay  of  Caballoa  until  Vaca  's  boat  was  cast 
upon  the  island  of  Malhado,  forty-five  days  elapsed,  exelusiye  of  stoppages. 
They  were  seven  days  passing  through  the  shoals  after  they  had  embarked,  and 
the  other  thirty-eight  were  occupied  in  rowing  toward  the  west  along  the  coast 
of  the  gulf.  They  did  not  foUow  all  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the 
eoast  is  very  evident,  for  Vaca  says  they  only  now  and  then  entered  the  coves. 
After  rowing  thirty-four  days,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  the 
current  of  which  was  so  strong  that  it  drove  the  boats  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do ;  and  four  days  afterwards  the  boats  were  separated  in  a  storm, 
and  that  of  Vaca  wrecked.  The  Mississippi  is  the  only  river  that  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  current  as  strong  as  the  one  here  described.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  was  encountered  four  days  before  Vaca's  boat  was  wrecked; 
and  Mr.  Smith  locates  the  island  of  Malhado  between  the  Ghostawbatehee  river 
and  Pensaoola  Bay,  but  there  is  no  river,  with  a  current  equal  to  the  one  the 
Spaniards  encountered,  emptying  into  the  gulf  at  a  point  four  days  east  of  the 
islands  off  Pensacola  Bay.  There  is  another  reason  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  arrived  as  to  the  place  of  Vaca 's  shipwreck.  After  he  and  his 
companions  started  inland  in  their  wanderings  through  the  country,  they  met 
with  no  river  the  size  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  not  likely  a  stream  which  the 
Indians  called  the  'Father  of  Waters'  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  the  jour- 
nal. The  deepest  river  Vaca  mentions  only  reached  up  to  the  waist,  and  that 
stream  was  encountered  far  out  upon  the  plains.  If  they  had  come  to  the 
Mississippi  while  travelling  on  land  it  would  have  impeded  their  march  unless 
they  could  have  obtained  canoes  from  the  Indians  to  cross  it.  The  circum- 
stantial evidence  already  given  seems  to  be  suiBcient  to  fix  the  shipwreck  of 
Vaca  at  a  point  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  direct  testimony  upon  the  subject.  Gastafieda, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  says  the  Spaniards  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  they  discovered,  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
about  which  time  they  encountered  the  furious  storm  which  separated  the  boats 
and  drove  that  of  Narvftez  out  to  sea.  According  to  the  same  chronicler,  six 
days  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vaca's  boat  was  cast  upon  the  shore, 
which  would  have  allowed  them  sufficient  time  to  make  some  of  the  low  sandy 
iBlsnds  that  skirt  the  eoast  of  Lonisiaoa." 
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less,  for  among  the  Spaniards  there  were  not  ''aix  that  could  rise 
from  the  gronnd." 

The  Spaniards  remained  on  this  island  several  daysy  recruiting 
their  strength  and  making  preparations  to  continue  their  voyage. 

Having  now  become  well 

ALVAB  NufhBZ  CABBZA  DE  VACA  AND  rested  and  supplied  with 

HIS  cx)MPANiON8  —  WHAT  BEFELL  THEM  an  abundance  of  provis- 
ions, they  determined  to 
re-embark.  Their  boat  was  finally  excavated  from  the  sands  and  in 
performing  this  labor  they  were  compelled  to  work  in  water  a  long 
time  without  clothing.  Having  floated  the  boat,  their  provisions 
were  put  aboard,  and  having  only  embarked  a  fierce  wave  struck  and 
capsized  the  boat.  The  asessor  and  one  man  were  drowned,  while 
the  remainder  were  cast  upon  shore,  having  lost  all  their  clothing, 
provisions,  in  fact  everjrthing  the  boat  contained.  Their  condition 
was  now  more  desperate  than  ever.  A  second  time  they  found 
themselves  upon  this  inhospitable  coast,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
natives.  It  was  November,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  For  six  months 
they  had  eaten  little  beside  parched  com  and  shell-fish,  and  the  entire 
party  was  so  emaciated  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  skeletons. 
Fortunately  they  were  thrown  upon  the  shore  upon  which  they  had 
previously  encamped,  and  finding  alive  a  few  embers  of  the  fire  they 
had  left  in  the  morning,  they  kindled  the  coals  anew,  warming  their 
chiUed  and  frozen  bodies. 

The  Indians  were  not  aware  of  the  mishap  to  the  Spaniards,  not 
having  been  told  of  their  intended  departure,  and  when  the  natives 
came  in  to  the  camp  in  the  evening  with  the  usual  supply  of  food, 
they  were  so  much  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
that  they  fled.  Calling  to  them,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca  finally 
induced  them  to  return,  when  they  came  and  sat  with  him  and  his 
men,  listening  to  the  new  misfortune  which  had  come  to  them  and 
how  two  of  the  party  had  been  drowned.  The  Indians  were  very 
sensibly  affected  and  manifested  their  grief  by  loud  lamentations 
for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Spaniards  besought  the  Indians  to 
take  them  to  their  huts  and  give  them  shelter,  which  they  did.  The 
homes  of  the  Indians  were  some  distance  inland  and  thirty  of  thdr 
number  were  sent  ahead  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
Spaniards.    Toward  evening  the  weary  soldiers  were  carried  in  the 
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of  the  idand.'^  A  few  preparations  having  been  made,  these  bniTe 
hearts  started  out  upon  their  journey. 

The  weather  continued  cold  and  severe,  and  the  Indians  not  being 
able  to  gathar  any  roots  or  eatch  any  fish,  the  Spaniards  were  oonr 
fronted  with  starvation.  The  huts  afforded  veiy  little  protection 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  became  ill  and  died.  Pive  of  them  were 
reduced  to  such  eztremily  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives.^' 
In  a  short  time  only  fifteen  out  of  the  eighty  survivors  remained 
alive.  To  increase  their  misery,  about  this  time  the  Indians  were 
visited  by  an  epidemic  of  sickness,  veiy  fatal  in  character,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  it.  This  belief  made 
the  natives  very  hostile  and  they  formed  a  plan  to  despatch  the  re- 
maining Spaniards  at  once.  They  were  prevented  from  carrying 
this  plot  into  execution  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  their  number 
persuading  them  that  the  sickness  was  not  caused  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  as  evidence  he  showed  that  nearly  all  of  the  Spaniards  had  died 
of  the  same  disease.  The  Indians  were  also  much  shocked  at  the 
cannibalism  practiced  by  the  Spaniards  and  on  that  account  enter- 
tained great  ill  feeling  toward  them. 

The  island  upon  which  the  Spaniards  were  wrecked,  they  gave  the 
name  of  Malhado  or  Misfortune.    Alvar  Nunez  Cabesa  de  Vaca,  in 

his  account  ^*  of  the  manners  and  customs 
THE  isi^AND  OF  MALHADO    of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  island, 

AKD  rrS  INHABITANTS         SSyS: 

''The  people  on  it  are  tall  and  well 
formed;  they  have  no  other  weapons  than  bows  and  arrows  with 
T^hich  they  are  most  dextrous.  The  men  have  one  of  their  nipples 
perforated  from  side  to  side  and  sometimes  both ;  through  this  hole 
is  thrust  a  reed  as  long  as  two  and  a  half  hands  and  as  thick  as  two 
fingers ;  they  also  have  the  under  lip  perforated  and  a  piece  of  cane 
in  it  as  thin  as  half  the  finger.  The  women  do  the  hard  work. 
People  stay  on  this  island  from  October  till  the  end  of  Pebruaiy, 
feed  on  the  roots  I  have  mentioned,  taken  from  under  the  water  in 

T4  Herren,  Historia  Oeneralf  says :     ' '  The  iBland  of  Cuba. '  * 
i^Eelacionf  Bandolier  translation:     "Their  names  are:     Sierra,  Diego  Lo- 
pez, Corral,  Palacios  and  Gonzalo  Ruiz.     At  this  the  Indians  were  so  startled, 
and  there  was  sueh  an  nproar  among  them,  that  I  verily  believe  if  they  had 
seen  this  at  the  beginning  they  wonld  have  killed  them. ' ' 

T«  Bandolier,  Mrs.  Fanny,  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nuties  Cdbeea  de  Vaoa,  pp. 
65-6S. 


Fr.  Bailolonie  de  las  ('asas 
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three  monthB  of  the  year  they  do  not  eat  anything  else  and  diink 
very  bad  water.  There  is  lade  of  fire-wood,  but  great  abundance  of 
mosquitoes.  Their  lodges  are  made  of  matting  and  built  on  oyster 
sheUsy  upon  which  they  sleep  in  hides,  which  they  only  get  by  chance. 
There  we  r^nained  to  the  end  of  April,  when  we  went  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  we  ate  blackberries  for  a  whole  month,  during  which 
time  they  danced  and  celebrated  incessantly." 

The  Spaniards  had  not  been  on  the  island  a  great  while,  when  the 
natives  desired  to  make  physicians  of  them;  they  declined  all 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  healing  art  and  refused  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  being  medicine  men.  But  the  Indians  were  not 
to  be  denied,  and  ''they  withheld  food  from  us  until  we  should 
practice  what  they  required,''  and  "at  last,  finding  ourselves  in 
great  want  we  were  constrained  to  obey ;  but  not  without  fear  lest 
we  should  be  blamed  for  any  failure  or  success."  ^^ 

In  this  manner,  under  duress,  the  Spaniards  became  full-fiedged 
disciples  of  Esoulapius  and  performed  some  miraculous  cures,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  story  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  In 
his  Relacion  he  says :  ' '  Our  method  was  to  bless  the  sick,  breathing 
upon  them,  and  recite  a  Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  praying 
with  all  earnestness  to  God  our  Lord  that  he  would  give  health  and 
influence  to  them  to  make  us  some  good  return.  In  his  clemency 
he  willed  that  all  those  for  whom  we  supplicated  should  tell  the 
others  that  they  were  sound  and  in  health,  directly  after  we  made 
the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  over  them.  For  this,  the  Indians 
treated  us  kindly ;  they  deprived  themselves  of  food  that  they  might 
give  to  us,  and  presented  us  with  skins  and  some  trifles."  These 
shipwrecked  unfortunates  were  undoubtedly  the  first  exponents  of 
Christian  Science  practicing  with  success  upon  this  continent  Their 
system  seems  to  have  acted  like  a  charm,  for  it  is  related  that  every 
time  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  patient  immediately  re- 
covered. Naturally  they  became  veiy  important  personages  and 
great  medicine  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  wore  no  clothes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  women  and  young  girls,  and  theirs  was  a  veiy  scanty 
attire.  They  had  no  chief.  They  spoke  two  languages,  those  of 
one  being  called  Capoques,  those  of  the  other,  Han.^'    *  *  They  have 

TT  Hodge,  F.  W.,  SpanUh  Sxplorers  in  the  SotUhem  United  StateSf  p.  53. 
n  Hodge,  F.  W.,  8pani$h  Easphren  tn  the  Southern  United  Statee,  p.  M, 
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a  custom  when  they  meet»  or  from  time  to  time  when  they  yimt,  of 
remaining  half  an  hour  before  they  speak,  weeping ;  and,  this  over, 
he  that  is  visited  first  rises  and  gives  the  other  all  he  has,  which  is 
received,  and  after  a  little  while  he  carries  it  away,  and  often  goes 
without  saying  a  word.'' 

Alvar  Nunes  Gabeza  de  Vaea  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  to  the 
mainland.    Meanwhile  Dorantes,  Estevan,  the  negro  from  Azamor, 

and  the  remainder  of  the 

DOBAMTBB  AND  OASTiLU)  A1TBHPT  TO    Spaniards,     following    an- 

ESCAPB — THBT  ABB  SBPABATBD  FBOM    Other  band  of  Indians  with 

ALVAB  NTjfiBZ  OABBZA  DB  VAOA       whom  they  had  been  living, 

had  become  separated  from 
him  and  had  gone  down  the  coast  leaving  Lope  de  Oviedo  and  an- 
other Spaniard'*  on  the  island*^  because  they  were  too  ill  to 
travel. 

note:  ''Important  as  it  it  in  affording  evidence  of  the  ronte  of  Gabeza  de 
Vaea  and  hia  companionB,  it  is  not  powiUe,  with  our  preient  knowledge  of  the 
former  tribes  of  the  coast  region  of  Texas,  to  identify  with  certainty  the  various 
Indians  mentioned  by  the  narrator.  Whether  the  names  given  by  him  are 
those  which  Uie  natives  applied  to  themselves  or  are  those  given  by  other  tribes 
is  unknown,  and  as  no  remnant  of  this  once  eonsideraUe  coast  population  now 
exists,  the  only  hope  of  the  ultimate  determination  of  these  Indians  lies  in  the 
historical  archives  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Spain.  The  two  languages  and  stocks 
represented  on  the  island  of  Malhado  —  the  Gapoque  and  the  Han  —  would  seem 
to  apply  to  the  Karankawan  and  Attacapan  families  respectively.  The  Ca- 
poques  (called  Oahoques  on  p.  87)  are  seemingly  identical  with  the  Cocos  who 
Uved  with  the  Mayayes  on  the  coast  between  the  Braces  and  Colorado  Bivers 
ia  1778,  and  with  the  Cdkes,  who  ss  late  ss  1850,  are  described  as  a  branch  of 
the  Koronks  (Karankavra).  Of  the  Han  people  nothing  more  deilnite  is  known 
than  that  which  is  here  recorded. ' ' 

79  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ihid,  p.  55.  Hierronymo  de  Alvanls,  the  notary;  also 
called  Aluils. 

M  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Ibidf  note.  p.  57:  ' < The  identiilcation  of  Malhado  island  is  a 
difficult  problem.  On  general  principles  Galveston  island  would  seem  to  supply 
the  conditions,  in  that  it  more  likely  would  have  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct 
tribes,  perhaps  representing  distinct  linguistic  families,  as  it  is  known  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Indians  (the  Karankawa)  at  a  later  period,  besides  having 
the  smaller  island  or  islands  behind  it.  But  its  sise  and  the  other  conditions 
aae  not  in  favor  of  the  identification,  for  its  length  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  Malhado,  as  given  in  the  narrative,  and  it  is  idso  more  than  two 
leagues  from  its  nearest  end  to  the  first  stieam  that  the  Spaniards  crossed  after 
departing  from  the  island  (Oviedo,  p.  593).  Mr.  James  Newton  Baakett  sng* 
gests  thi^  the  so-nlled  Vdasco  island,  next  south  of  Galveston  island,  better 
fulfills  the  requirements,  as  indeed  it  does  topographically,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  reaUy  a  peninsula.  Aside  from  this,  it  possesses  all  the  physical 
features  —  length  and  width,  distance  from  the  first  stream  to  the  southward, 
and  having  the  neeessaiy  island  or  islands  (Mud  and  San  Lois)  off  its  northern 
shore.    Accepting  Mr.  Baskett's  determination,  it  is  not  difilailt  to  aeeoont 


tlwt  it  flow*  into  Cedar  lake.  Five  or  six  Ita^guee  more  broaght  them  to 
another  large  riTer  (the  Colorado),  which  the  Indiana  carried  them  aeroM  in  a 
oanoe;  and  in  four  days  they  reached  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  (La  Vaca 
bayt).  "The  bay  wa«  broad,  nearly  a  league  across.  The  aide  toward  Pannco 
(the  south)  forma  a  point  running  out  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league,  having  on 
it  some  large  white  sand  ataekH  which  it  is  reasonable  to  euppoae  can  be  descried 
from  a  diatanee  at  sea,  and  were  consequently  thought  to  mark  the  River  Es- 
piritn  Santo."  After  two  days  of  exertion  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bay 
in  a  broken  canoe;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  leagues  they  came  to  a  small  bay 
not  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  river.  Here  they  found  Figueroa,  the  only  sur- 
Tivor  of  the  four  who  had  attempted  to  return  to  Mexico.  The  distance  from 
Ualhado  island  ia  given  as  aixty  leagues,  coneequeotlj  the  journey  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  bay  now  reached,  which  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Eton  Antonio 
bay,  covered  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  leagues.  Lofty  sand  dunes,  such  as 
those  seen  on  what  we  regard  as  perhaps  La  Vaca  bay,  occur  on  Ban  Antonio 
hay.  See  United  State*  Coatt  Survey  Beport  for  1859,  p.  32S.  The  weetem 
shore  of  the  bay  is  a  bluff  or  bank  of  twenty  feet.  '  At  one  place  on  this  side, 
a  singular  range  of  sandhills,  known  as  the  Band-mounds  approaches  the  shore. 
TTie  highest  peek  is  about  seventy-flve  feet  above  the  bay.'  " 

•I  GdffiwMf,  in  the  edition  of  1542   (Bandelier  tianalation),    Mr.  Hodge 


OOHPANIONS  HAKE  THZiB  E8CAPS    into    execution.      The    Indiua 
PBOH  THB  INDIANS  made  their  annual  trip,  HHBe 

twenty  leagnea  distant,  far  the 
puipose  of  ^thering  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear.  Jnit  aa  matten 
had  ao  shaped  themselves  as  to  permit  of  their  cariTing  oat  their 
int«Dtions,  the  Indians  had  a  quarrel  among  themaelvM.  Tb^ 
had  a  great  row  over  a  woman,  and  began  beating  and  kicking  each 
other  in  a  general  fight,  and  finally  each  one  took  to  his  lodge  and 
left  for  some  other  part  of  the  country,  by  which  the  Spamaids 
were  separated.  This  unfortunate  circumstance  compelled  them 
to  remain  with  the  Indians  another  year,  during  which  time  th^ 
were  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  badly  treated  by  the  1 
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Three  times  Cabeza  de  Vaea  tried  to  make  his  escape,  but  each  time 
he  was  re-captured.  The  following  year  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
the  district  where  the  prickly  pears  were  to  be  found  was  made. 
Again  the  Spaniards  made  plans  for  escape,  when  the  Indians  sud- 
denly separated,  and  a  second  time  they  were  disappointed.  Ca- 
beza de  Vaca  now  told  his  companions  that  he  proposed  to  escape, 
even  though  he  had  to  leave  without  them ;  that  he  proposed  remain- 
ing until  the  moon  was  full,  when,  if  they  did  not  join  him,  he 
would  escape  alone.  The  appointed  time  was  the  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  that  day  he  was  joined  by  Dorantes  and  Estevan; 
Castillo  was  unable  to  come  at  that  time,  as  he  found  it  impossible 
to  elude  his  captors.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  succeeded  in  es- 
caping Knd  reached  his  companions  at  the  place  agreed  upon.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1534.  Meanwhile  they  had  joined  another 
tribe  from  whom  it  was  learned  that  the  Camones  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  lived  upon  the  coast,  had  slaughtered  the  commanders,  Pen- 
aloza  and  Tellez,  and  tiieir  entire  company.  In  support  of  their 
statement  the  Indians  produced  some  of  the  arms  and  clothing  that 
had  belonged  to  them.  It  is  believed  by  Bandelier  that  the  locality 
where  these  four  survivors  now  found  themselves  was  not  far  from 
the  coast,  somewhere  between  the  Sabine  and  Trinity  rivers.'* 

Now  began  the  joumQr  of  these  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Narv4es 
expedition  across  the  continent,  through  the  present  state  of  Texas, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  the  first  Europeans  to  travel  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  Indians  having  changed  their  camp  and  moved  into 
another  part  of  the  country,  the  Spaniards  remained  with  them 
but  one  day,  when,  eluding  their  vigilance,  they  fled.  It  was  very 
late  in  the  season;  the  prickly  pears  had  nearly  disappeared,  but 
they  hoped  with  what  few  remained,  they  would  be  able  to  subsist 
while  making  their  journey.  Speedily  they  passed  over  a  long  dis- 
tance, when  toward  evening  they  saw  some  ''smokes''  in  the  distance. 
Soon  the;i^  saw  an  Indian,  who  ran  away.  Estevan  was  sent  after 
him  and  soon  overtook  him.  The  Indian  was  informed  that  they 
were  looking  for  the  people  who  made  the  smoke,  and  asked  to  be 
conducted  to  their  lodges.    The  Indian  complied  with  their  request 

ra  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States^  note,  p.  71: 
"Some  thirty  leagues  inland  from  the  coast  between  latitude  28  and  29  de- 
gxeei." 


Shortly  after  the  return  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca  some  Indians  brought 
five  sick  persons  to  the  camp  and  insisted  that  Castillo  cure  them  of 
their  ills,  offering  him  bows  and  arrows. 
CASTILLO  CUBES  THE  SICK  At  Bunset  he  pronounced  a  blessing  over 
AND  PEBP0BU3  MiBACLES  the  sick  and  all  the  Christians  joined  in 
prayer  to  God,  asking  Him  to  restore 
them  to  heal^,  and  on  the  foUowii^  morning  there  was  not  a  sick 
person  among  them.  These  and  other  acts  established  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  aa  healera,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  blessings  of  God  were  resting 
upon  them,  and  that  they  would  in  due  season  make  their  escape. 
Id  their  wanderings  they  met  with  a  number  of  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  Cutiialchuches,  Malicones,  Coayos,  Susolas,  and  the  Atayos." 
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Among  these  Ayavaree  the  Spaniards  remained  eight  months,  going 
naked  daring  the  day  and  covering  themselves  with  deernaikins  at 
night. 

Alvar  Nnnez  Gabeza  de  Yaca  himself  proved  an  adept  in  the 
scientific  art  of  healing.    One  day  Castillo  was  summoned  by  some 

of  the  Snsolas  Indians  to  go  to  their  lodges  and 
CABBZA  DB  VAOA  cure  the  sick,  one  of  whom  was  at  death's  door. 
RAiBBS  THE  DSAD    Gastillo  was  somewhat  timid  and  declined  to 

go,  when  Gabeza  de  Yaca  and  the  negro,  Estevan, 
went  in  his  stead.  Arriving  at  the  lodges  of  the  Indians  he  ''per- 
ceived that  the  sick  man  was  dead.  Many  persons  were  around  him 
weeping,  and  his  house  was  prostrate,  the  sign  that  the  one  who 
dwelt  in  it  is  no  more.^  His  eyes  were  rolled  up,  and  the  pulse 
gone,  he  having  all  the  appearance  of  death."  Gabeza  de  Yaca 
removed  the  mat  that  covered  him,  breathed  upon  him,  and  suppli- 
cated the  Lord  to  restore  him  to  health.  According  to  the  Indians 
who  came  to  their  camp  the  next  day  he  was  restored  to  life  for  they 
said  ''he  who  had  been  dead,  and  for  whom  I  wrought  before  them, 
had  got  up  whole  and  walked,  had  eaten  and  spoken  with  them,  and 
that  all  to  whom  I  had  ministered  were  well  and  much  pleased."*^ 

During  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  eiBPecting  these  mar- 
velous cures  they  heard  the  story  of  a  great  physician  who  had  been 
in  that  country  years  before." 

in  northeastern  TeaEas,  abont  Bed  river  and  the  Sabine;  nevertheleee  thej  may 
have  wandered  very  far  during  the  prickly  pear  aeaaon.  There  is  evidence  that 
in  1792,  fourteen  families  of  the  Adai  migrated  to  a  region  south  of  San 
Antonio  de  Bejar,  where  they  were  merged  with  the  tribes  living  thereabout. 
The  main  body  although  greatly  reduced,  did  not  leave  their  old  home  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  remnant,  who  had  been  missionized,  were  incor- 
porated with  their  kindred,  the  Oaddo.'' 

•0  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Navaj6s  at  the  present  time  for  all  the  posses- 
fllons  of  a  member  of  that  tribe  to  be  destroyed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

•1  The  Jcwmey  of  Alvar  NmHeM  Cdbega  de  Vaea  (Bandolier  trans.) :  ''Until 
then  Dorantes  and  the  negro  had  not  made  any  cures,  but  we  found  ourselves 
80  pressed  by  the  Indians  coming  from  all  sides,  that  all  of  us  had  to  become 
medicine-men  .  .  .  and  they  had  such  confidence  in  our  skill  as  to  believe 
that  none  of  them  would  die  as  long  as  we  were  among  them. ' ' 

•s  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Ifu/^ee  CaheBa  de  Vaea  (Bandolier  trans.) :  < '  They 
said  there  wandered  then  about  the  oountry  a  man,  whom  they  called  'Bad 
thing'  of  small  stature  and  with  a  beard,  although  they  never  could  see  his 
features  clearly,  and  whenever  he  would  approach  their  dwellings  their  hair 
would  stand  on  end  and  they  began  to  tremble.  In  the  doorway  of  the  lodge 
there  would  then  appear  a  firebrand.  That  man  thereupon  came  in  and  took 
hold  of  anyone  he  chose,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  of  fiint,  as  broad  as  a  hand  and 
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Alvar  Nunez  Gabeza  de  Vaca  f  oond  all  the  natiyes  whom  they  met 
to  be  the  most  ignorant  and  destitute.  They  were  well  treated  bj 
all  the  tribes.  In  the  spring  when  the  pears  began  to  ripen,  Gabeza 
de  Vaca  and  the  negro  visited  another  tribe  called  Maliacones,**  a 
day's  journey  further  on.  In  three  days  they  sent  for  Dorantes 
and  Castillo  who  soon  joined  them.  The  Indians  they  now  were 
with  broke  their  camp,  going  into  another  section  where  they  sub- 
fflsted  off  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree,  while  the  pears  were  maturing. 
On  their  way  they  were  joined  by  another  tribe  called  the  Arba- 
daos,  A  weak  and  miserable  people  with  whom  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained after  the  Maliacones  had  returned  to  their  own  country. 
While  with  them  the  Spaniards  suffered  greatly,  being  compelled 
to  buy  two  dogs  which  they  ate  with  great  relish.  The  Indians 
kept  them  employed  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  scraping  and  soften- 
ing skins,  and  Cabeza  de  Vaca  says  that  this  was  his  season  of 
greatest  prosperity,  for  he  preserved  the  scrapings  from  the  skins, 
which  lasted  him  for  food  for  several  da3rs.  The  meat  that  was  given 
them  was  eaten  raw,  as  it  was  easier  digested.  When  they  had 
become  somewhat  replenished  in  strength,  they  left  the  Indians  and 
set  out  during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  They  stopped  at  night  in  a  large 
wood,  and  prior  to  going  to  sleep,  they  built  an  oven  in  which  they 
placed  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  these  were  ready 
to  be  eaten  by  morning.  Having  breakfasted  they  proceeded  on 
their  way  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  some  lodges,  near  which  were 

two  palms  in  length,  he  cut  their  ride,  and,  thrusting  his  hand  throngh  the  gash, 
took  out  the  entrails,  cutting  off  a  piece  one  palm  long,  which  he  threw  into 
the  fire.  Afterwards  he  made  three  cnts  in  one  of  the  arms,  the  second  one  at 
the  place  where  people  are  nsaallj  bled,  and  twiited  the  arm,  but  reset  it  soon 
afterwards.  Then  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  wonndsy  and  they  told  us  that 
they  closed  at  once.  Many  times  he  appeared  among  them  while  they  were 
dflmdng,  sometimes  in  the  dress  of  a  woman  and  again  as  a  man,  and  whenever 
he  took  a  notion  to  do  it  he  would  seise  the  hut  or  lodge,  take  it  up  into  the  air 
and  come  down  with  it  again  with  a  great  crash.  They  also  told  us  how,  many 
a  time,  they  set  food  before  him,  but  he  never  would  partake  of  it,  and  whra 
they  asked  him  where  he  came  from  and  where  he  had  his  home,  he  pointed  to 
a  rent  in  the  earth  and  said  his  house  was  down  below. ' ' 

Mr.  Adolph  F.  Bandolier  says  there  is  no  mention  of  this  story  in  Oviedo. 
What  may  be  the  basis  for  it  is  imposrible  to  conjecture.  It  may  have  been  a 
tradition,  but  completely  misunderstood,  hence  misreported,  by  tiie  Spaniards. 

M  Kodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  8<mthem  United  States,  note,  p. 
80:  ''By  the  Coast  live  those  called  Quitoks,  and  in  front  inward  on  the  main 
are  the  Ghavavares,  to  whom  adjoin  the  Maliacones,  the  Onltalehulches  and  others 
called  Susolas  and  the  Gomos.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
journeying  in  a  generally  northward  or  northwestward  direction." 
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two  women  and  some  hoys,  who  fled  as  the  Spaniards  approached. 
They  called  to  them  and  they  returned  and  soon  led  the  party  to 
their  Tillage,  which  was  one  of  about  fif^  lodges.  They  stayed 
several  days  with  this  tribe,  and  in  the  meantime  other  Indians 
from  beyond  came  to  visit  at  the  village.  When  these  returned 
the  Spaniards  went  with  them,  much  against  the  wishes  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  then  stopping,  who  wept  at  their  departure. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  living  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  they  had  been  journeying  since  leaving  the 
island  of  Malhado.  When  the  Indians  traveled  in  the  desert,  if 
one  fell  sick,  they  left  him  behind  to  perish,  unless  he  were  a  son 
or  brother,  when  they  would  carry  him  uiK>n  their  backs.  It  was 
the  custom  for  men  who  were  childless  to  leave  their  wives  at 
pleasure  and  unite  with  another  woman,  but,  having  children,  they 
never  abandoned  their  wives.  When  they  fought  among  themselves 
they  never  used  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  beat  each  other  with  their 
fists,  and,  having  ceased  fighting,  both  parties  would  retire  to  their 
lodges  or  the  forest,  where  they  remained  until  their  anger  had  sub- 
sided. When  unmarried  persons  quarreled  they  went  to  some 
neighboring  tribe  and  remained  some  time  before  returning  to  their 
own  people.  Even  their  enemies  received  them  with  presents,  and, 
when  they  returned  to  their  homes,  loaded  them  down  with  gifts 
of  all  kinds. 

Cabeza  de  Yaca  mentions  the  following  nations  passed  by  him- 
self and  companions :  *^ 

''I  desire  to  enumerate  the 

INDIAN  TRIBES  MET  BT  OABBZA      uativcs  and  tougues  that  exist 

DB  VAOA  WHILE  0B068IN0  TEXAS     f rom  those  of  Mslhado  to  the 

farthest  Cuchendados,  there  are. 
Two  languages  are  found  in  the  island ;  the  people  of  one  are  called 
Cahoques,*^  of  the  other,  Han.  On  the  tienra-firme,  over  against 
the  island,  is  another  people,  called  Chorruco,  who  take  their  names 
from  the  forests  where  they  live.    Advancing  by  the  shores  of  the 

M  Smith,  Bnekingham,  Narrative  (edition  1871),  pp.  86-87. 

w  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Sonthem  United  States^  note^  p. 
87,  Bays:  "In  the  1542  edition  these  tribal  names  are  similarly  spelled  except 
in  the  oases  of  Oapoques,  Gharmeo,  Deguenes,  Teguaees,  Deeubados  (for  Acu- 
bados),  Qoitoles  (for  Qoitoks),  Chananares,  and  Oamolas.  None  of  these  In- 
dians have  thns  far  been  ezelusivelj  identified  with  later  historical  tribes,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Atayos  and  the  Qnevenes." 
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aea,  others  inhabit  who  are  called  the  Dogaenes,  and  opposite  them 
others  by  the  name  of  Mendioa.  Farther  along  the  coast  are  the 
Quevenes,  and  in  front  of  them,  on  the  main,  the  Mariames ;  and  con- 
tinuing by  the  coast  are  others  called  Ouaycones;  and  in  front  of 
them,  within  on  the  main,  the  Tguazes.  At  the  close  of  these  aiB 
the  Atayos ;  and,  in  their  rear  others,  the  Acubadaos,  and  beyond 
them  are  many  in  the  same  direction.  By  the  coast  live  those  called 
Quitoks,  and  in  front  inward  on  the  main  are  the  Ghavarares,  to 
whom  adjoin  the  Maliacones,  the  Cultalchulches,  and  others  called 
Susolas,  and  the  Comos;  and  by  the  coast  farther  on  are  the  Ca- 
moles;  and  on  the  same  coast  in  advance  are  those  whom  we  called 
People  of  the  Figs.'' 

These  various  tribes  lived  in  lodges,  and  their  villages  were  con- 
stmcted  in  various  ways ;  each  spoke  a  different  language,  although 
some  understood  the  language  of  their  neighbors.  They  were  great 
lovers  of  smoke,  with  which  they  stupefied  themselves.  They  made 
a  tea  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree  that  resembled  the  oak.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  drink,  they  toasted  the  leaves  in  a  pot,  and  after 
they  were  well  parched,  the  pot  was  filled  with  water  and  twice 
boiled,  when  the  liquid  was  poured  into  a  jar  to  cool.  They  drank 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  froth,  and  as  hot  as  they 
could  bear  it.  The  color  of  the  liquid  was  yellow,  and  while  boiling 
the  pot  was  carefully  covered,  but  if  it  happened  to  be  open  while 
a  woman  passed  by,  they  threw  the  tea  away.  This  tea  they  drank 
for  three  days  and  a  half,  and  each  one  drank  daily  about  four  and  a 
half  gallons.  It  was  customary  for  the  men,  while  drinking,  to 
cry  out,  "Who  wants  a  drink!"  "When  the  women  hear  these 
cries  they  instantly  stop,  without  daring  to  move ;  and  although  they 
be  heavily  loaded  they  dare  do  nothing  further.  Should  the  woman 
move,  they  dishonor  her  and  beat  her  with  sticks,  and,  greatly  vexed, 
throw  away  the  liquor  they  have  prepared;  while  they  who  have 
drunk,  eject  it,  which  they  do  readily  and  without  pain.  They 
give  as  a  reason  for  the  usage  that  when  they  are  about  to  drink 
it,  if  the  women  move  from  where  they  hear  the  cry,  something  per- 
nicious enters  the  body  in  that  liquid,  shortly  producing  death." 

Cabeza  de  Yaca  and  companions,  after  leaving  the  Arbadaos,  were 
well  received  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  it  was  their  fortune 
next  to  wander.  The  members  of  this  tribe  brought  them  food  to 
eat,  which  consisted  of  a  flour  made  of  the  "mesquiquez,"  mesquite 
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bean.  These  Indians  made  a  feast  for  the  Spaniards,  accompanied 
by  great  festivities  and  dances,  which  lasted  several  days. 

After  they  had  lived  with  this  tribe  for  some  time,  they  were 
visited  by  the  women  of  a  tribe  living  farther  on,  with  whom  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  proposed  to  return,  but  not  without  much  opposition  from 
his  present  hosts.  These  women  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  the 
direction  in  which  their  village  lay,  and,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
Indians,  they  started  off  to  find  it  They  wandered  about  for  some 
time,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  women,  who  acted  as  guides. 
They  traveled  until  sunset,  when  they  came  to  the  village,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  lodges.  On  their  way  they  crossed  a  large 
river,  the  water  of  which,  in  fording,  came  up  breast  high.  As  they 
approached  the  village,  the  inhabitants  came  out  to  welcome  them. 
Many  of  the  savages  carried  gourds,  bored  with  holes,  with  pebble 
stones  inside;  these  were  held  in  great  veneration  and  were  only 
brought  out  on  great  occasions.^  Wonderful  virtues  were  attributed 
to  them,  and  they  were  used  in  effecting  cures.  The  Spaniards  were 
told  that  they  grew  in  heaven  and  were  washed  down  to  their 
country  by  the  river. 

From  all  sides  the  Indians  gathered  to  welcome  the  strangers. 
The  Indians  carried  them  in  their  arms  into  their  lodges.  Permis- 
sion was  asked  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  to  perform  some  ceremony  in  their 
honor,  but  this  was  declined  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  asked 
by  the  entire  poptQation  to  bless  them  in  the  same  manner  they  had 
done  to  others  through  whose  countries  they  had  passed.  They 
remained  here  two  days  and  then  departed,  accompanied  by  all 
the  inhabitants  who  escorted  them  to  the  next  village.  Here  again 
they  were  met  with  rejoicing  and  abundant  provisions,  including 
a  portion  of  a  deer  that  had  been  killed  that  day.  Their  services 
as  healers  were  required  at  this  place,  and  in  return  for  their  ser- 
vices the  Indians  gave  them  bows  and  arrows,  shoes  and  beads,  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards  being  presented  with  the 
last  two  articles. 

0«  Hodge,  F.  W.,  in  note,  pp.  90*91,  of  SpatUah  Explorers  m  the  Souihem 
United  Statee,  Bays:  ''The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mezioo  have  enltiyated 
gourds  for  use  as  rattles  and  reeeptaeles,  especially  dippers,  from  time 
immemorial.  If  the  Pecos  were  the  stream,  or  one  of  the  streaniis,  whence  the 
gourds  were  derived  thejr  might  have  come  from  the  pueblo  of  Pecos,  southeast 
of  the  present  Santa  F6;  if  from  the  Bio  Grande,  thej  might  have  come  from 
various  villages  along  that  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  north.'' 
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Setting  out  from  this  village  Cabeza  de  Yaca  and  his  companions 
continued  their  joum^,  crossing  river  and  plain,  passing  numerous 

tribes.  Among  others  they  came  to  a 
THE  SPANIARDS  RBSUHB    people  who  dwelt  in  fixed  habitations. 

THBm  WANDEKiKGS       Thcsc  Were  of  a  fairer  complexion  than 

any  yet  seen,  but  some  of  them  had  but  one 
eye  and  some  of  them  were  blind.  Here  they  observed  a  new  and 
singular  custom  which  prevailed  among  nearly  all  the  tribes  they 
met  thereafter.  When  they  arrived  at  a  village  the  Indians  who 
accompanied  them  immediately  began  to  ransack  the  houses  and  steal 
everything  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  Spaniards 
*  became  very  much  alarmed  at  this,  fearing  that  it  would  bring 
them  into  trouble ;  but  they  were  assured  by  the  Indians  that  they 
were  so  much  pleased  at  seeing  them  that  they  considered  their  goods 
well  disposed  of  and  that  further  on  there  were  other  rich  tribes  from 
whom  they  would  amply  repay  themselves.  The  entire  population 
was  blessed  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  country  now  changed.  In  the  far  dis« 
tance  could  be  seen  the  peaks  of  high  mountains.  Ouided  by  the 
Indians  the  Spaniards  took  a  course  in  the  direction  of  these 
mountains.  They  soon  arrived  among  another  people,  when  imme- 
diately the  plundering  was  resumed  by  the  Indians.  They  were 
welcomed  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  however,  and  their  coming  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  One  day  they  remained  with  these 
people  and  then  left  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Indians  that  they 
visit  some  friends  who  lived  on  top  of  the  mountains,  but  the  Span- 
iards continued  along  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
women  carried  a  supply  of  water  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  drink 
without  permission  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  were  very  in- 
sistent that  the  journey  proceed  by  way  of  the  mountains  but 
Cabeza  de  Yaca  refused,  whereupon  the  Indians  left  them  and 
'' returned  down  the  river  to  their  houses,  while  we  ascended  along 
by  it"  They  marched  up  the  river  all  day  and  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  a  town  containing  a  small  number  of  people,  who  were 
greatly  concerned,  fearing  that  they  were  about  to  be  plundered  by 
the  Indians  who  accompanied  them,  but  when  they  saw  that  the 
Spaniards  were  alone  they  felt  re-assured  and  their  weeping  was 
turned  into  joy.    That  night  the  village  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
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The  next  day  they  croased  a  moantain  range  about  seven  leagues 
broad  upon  which  they  found  indications  of  iron,  and  in  the  even- 
ing arrived  at  a  village  located  upon  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  river. 
Here  they  were  given  many  presents  including  mica,  pulverized 
galena,  and  many  beads  and  robes  of  cow-skins. 

''There  are  in  that  country,*'  says  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  ''small  pine 
trees  and  the  cones  of  them  are  like  small  eggs;  but  the  seeds  are 
better  than  those  of  Castile,  as  the  husks  are  very  thin,  and  while 
green  it  is  beat  and  made  into  balls  and  thus  eaten.  If  dry  it  is 
pounded  in  its  husk,  and  consumed  in  the  form  of  flour. ' ' 

The  Spaniards  were  furnished  with  food,  and  after  awhile  the 
Indians  brought  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca  a  man  who  had  been  wounded 
some  time  before  with  an  arrow,  the  head  remaining  in  the  woundy 
and  requested  that  he  be  cured.  Here  Cabeza  de  Vaca  again  demon- 
strated wonderful  capabilities,  this  time  as  a  surgeon.  He  ex- 
tracted the  arrow  head,  sewed  up  the  wound,  and  the  next  day  he 
sut  the  stitches  he  had  made  and  the  Indian  was  well.  The  wound 
made  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  "appeared  only  like  a  seam  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand."  They  showed  these  Indians  the  copper  bell  that  had 
been  given  them,  and  they  were  informed  that  in  the  place  where 
the  bell  had  come  from  "were  buried  many  plates  of  the  same 
materiaL'' 

They  shortly  left  this  village  and  "travelled  through  so  many 
sorts  of  people,  of  such  diverse  languages,  the  memory  fails  to  recall 
them.    They  ever  plundered  each  other,  and  those  that  lost,  like 

presented  Maldonado  with  a  lot  of  tanned  bnif  alo  hides  and  other  things  and 
that  the  members  of  Maldonado's  command  rushed  upon  the  pile  of  buflklo 
robes  and  took  possession  of  them.  That  thereupon  the  ''women  and  some 
others  were  left  crying^  because  thej  thought  that  the  strangers  were  not  going 
to  take  anything,  but  would  bless  them  as  Oabesa  de  Vaea  and  Dorantes  had 
done  when  they  passed  through  here,"  Cabesa  de  Vaea  and  Dorantes  did  not 
take  the  many  gifts  of  the  kind  here  mentioned  although  they  were  offered  to 
them,  and  because  they  did  not  take  them,  but  gave  them  back,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Indians  had  so  much  confidence  in  them.  It  wiU  also  be  re- 
membered that  Castafieda  relates  the  dreumstance,  hearsay  to  him,  that  while 
on  this  march  Goronado  met  a  wandering  band  of  Quereehoe  Indians,  among 
whom  was  one  who  was  blind  who  told  them  that  "he  had  seen  four  others 
like  us  many  days  before,  whom  he  had  seen  near  there  and  rather  more  toward 
New  Spain."  We  are  as  much  justified  in  believing  that  these  places  men- 
tioned by  these  Indians  were  far  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  river,  and  not 
upon  the  Colorado  river,  as  are  some  historians  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  did  not  proceed  across  any  portion  of  the 
present  confines  of  New  Mexico. 
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those  that  gained,  were  fully  content"  AU  of  these  Indians  carried 
dubs  and,  on  the  discovery  of  hares  (jack-rabbits),  the  Indians 
killed  them,  using  the  clubs  with  astonishing  accuracy.  The  hares 
were  very  abundant;  everything  they  killed  they  brought  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  women  carried  mats,  of  which  lodges  were  built 
for  the  Spaniards,  each  one  having  his  own  house ;  the  deer  and  hares 
were  roasted  in  ovens,  and  after  partaking  of  some  of  the  food 
prepared  for  them,  they  distributed  it  among  the  principal  Indians, 
who  were  asked  to  divide  it  among  the  others,  but  they  would  not 
touch  it  until  the  Spaniards  had  blessed  it 

On  their  route  they  crossed  a  great  river  which  came  from  the 
north  *'  and  traversed  a  plain  thirty  leagues  broad.  Here  they  were 
met  by  other  Indians,  who  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  meet 
and  extend  them  welcome.  They  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  for  several  days  after  their  arrival  dared  not  speak  nor 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  thus  far  now  returned, 
and  the  new  tribe  conducted  them  through  a  desert  and  mountain- 
ous country  for  fifty  leagues,  when  they  came  to  a  very  large  river, 
which  in  fording  was  breast-deep.'*  From  the  river  onward,  many 
of  the  people  accompanying  the  Spaniards  began  to  sicken  from  the 
great  privation  and  labor  they  had  undergone  in  the  passage  of  the 
''ridges,"  which  were  sterile  and  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Thence 
they  entered  upon  great  plains  with  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 

08  This  river  from  the  north  is  undoiibtedlj  the  Peeoa 

M  This  river  was  the  Bio  Grande,  and  I  believe  that  the  Spaniards  crossed 
it  at  a  point  not  farther  south  than  old  Ft.  Selden,  New  Mexiao,  near  the 
present  town  of  Dofia  Ana.  The  distance  from  the  Pecos  to.the  Bio  Grande^  if 
thej  crossed  near  this  point,  is  aboat  eighty  leagues;  the  intervening  country 
is  of  the  kind  descrih«d  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca;  from  the  Pecos  to  the  fbrst 
''ridges"  is  about  thirty  leagues^  and  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
Bio  Grande,  one  passes  over  leagues  of  desert  plain  and  mountain  ranges. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  word  " ridges''  was  not  used  by 
O&besa  de  Vaca  to  indicate  the  walls  of  canyons;  it  was  evidentiy  meant  to  de^ 
scribe  ranges  of  mountains.  If  we  are  to  conclude  that  Bandolier,  and  Hodge, 
who  accepts  Bandolier's  map  of  the  route  of  these  travelers,  are  correct,  the 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  Pecos  was  crossed  to  the  point  where  the 
Bio  Grande  was  forded,  the  Spaniards  did  not  travel  one  hundred  miles  in  mak- 
ing the  journey,  instead  of  eighty  leagues  as  the  narrative  recites.  There  is 
just  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  met  the  Jumanos  Indians  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, those  who  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Espejo  in  1582,  as  there  is  in 
refusing  to  believe  that  it  was  far  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  river  that  • 
Oabeza  de  Vaca  and  companions  journeyed. 
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were  met  by  still  other  IndiaiiB  who  came  from  a  great  distance 
beyond.  The  Spaniards  were  again  given  presents,  more  than 
they  ooold  carry,  and  when  requested  to  take  part  of  them  back, 
the  Indians  replied  that  saeh  was  not  the  custom  and  the  gifts  were 
left  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  now  the  desire  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca  that  he  be  conducted 
toward  the  setting  sun,  for,  as  he  says,  ''we  ever  held  it  certain 

that  going  towards  the  sunset  we 

THB  8PANIABD6  ABBivs  AMONG  A    must  find  what  wc  dcsired. "  The 

PEOPLE  OF  FIXED  HABITATIONS      Indians  were  requested  to  send 

messengers  ahead  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  the  Indians  did  not  care  to  do, 
saying  that  the  country  was  too  remote  and  the  inhabitants  were 
their  enemies.  Not  daring  to  disobey  them,  the  Indians  finally  sent 
two  women,  one  of  their  own,  the  other  a  captive  from  the  people 
beyond,  it  having  been  found  out  by  the  Spaniards  that  the  women 
could  negotiate,  even  though  there  be  war.  These  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians  followed,  but  tarried  at  a  certain  point,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  women ;  here  they  remained  five  days. 

The  Spaniards  now  requested  that  they  be  conducted  to  the 
north,  but  the  Indians  declined  to  do  this,  saying  that  in  that  di- 
rection there  was  neither  water  to  drink  nor  food  to  eat.  Cabeza 
de  Yaca  became  very  angry,  at  which  the  Indians  became  very  much 
alarmed,  and  finally  promised  to  guide  them  in  whatever  direction 
they  chose,  even  though  they  lost  their  lives  in  doing  so. 

After  a  lapse  of  eighteen  days  the  women  returned,  reporting 
that  they  had  seen  very  few  Indians  as  it  was  the  season  of  the 
''cows,"  ^^  and  that  they  had  nearly  all  gone  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  next  morning  the  Spaniards  began  their  journey  forward,  and 
after  traveling  three  days  through  an  uninhabited  country,  they 
made  camp.  Castillo  and  Estevan  started  the  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  the  women,  in  search  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  women  conducted  them  to  the  town 
where  her  father  lived,  situate  upon  a  river  which  ran  between  moun- 
tains, the  habitations  being  the  first  they  had  seen  with  the  appear- 

100  No  bnfFalo  ever  came  as  far  west  or  Bouthweat  as  this  portion  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bio  Grande  vaUey  and  its  tributaries  hunted 
'  the  buffalo  on  the  pluns;  tiie  "cows''  roamed  as  far  as  the  plains  through 
which  the  Pecos  river  flows. 
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anoe  and  Btracture  of  houses.  At  the  end  of  five  days  Gaktifip  took 
five  or  six  of  the  principal  Indians  and  returned  to  Cabeza  df  ..^aca, 
reporting  that  they  had  f  onnd  a  people  living  in  ciidlized  dwellings 
and  sabsisting  upon  beans,  pumpkins^  and  com.  The  entire 'of)^: 
pany  immediately  set  out  for  this  village  and,  after  traveling' n**; 
league  and  a  half,  met  Bstevan  with  the  entire  population  ^^^  coiA-  * 
ing  to  receive  them. 

The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  thus  far  were  now  sent 
back,  after  receiving  many  presents  from  Gabesa  de  Yaoa  and  his 
companions ;  the  journey  was  resumed  and,  after  travelling  about 
six  leagues,  in  the  evening,  they  reached  the  village,  their  arrival 
being  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing.  Here  they  remained  two  nights 
and  one  day,  when  they  were  conducted  to  another  village  where 
lived  a  people  idiose  manners  and  customs  were  different  The 
inhabitants  did  not  go  out  to  receive  them  as  the  others  had  done,  * 
but  waited  for  them  in  their  houses,  with  their  heads  cast  down, 
faces  turned  to  the  waU,  and  their  hair  pulled  over  their  eyes,  and 
their  property  placed  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  From 
this  place  they  gave  the  Spaniards  many  tanned  skins  and  every- 
thing else  that  they  had.  They  were  a  very  intelligent  and  active 
people,  of  fine  form,  who  understood  the  Spaniards  and  intelligently 
answered  their  questions.  The  Spaniards  called  them  the  Cow 
nation,  because  ''most  of  the  cattle  killed  are  slaughtered  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  along  up  that  river  ^^*  for  over  fifty  leagues  they 
destroy  great  numbers."  These  people  went  entirely  naked,  ex- 
cept the  women  and  old  men,  who  dressed  in  deer-skins.  Seeing 
com,  the  Spaniards  asked  them  where  it  had  been  obtained,  and 
ascertained  that  it  came  from  where  the  sun  sets,  and  that  it  was 
found  all  over  that  country  and  the  shortest  way  to  it  was  in 
that  direction.  Being  asked  in  what  direction  we  must  go  to  reach 
that  country  they  replied,  "up  by  that  river  towards  the  north,  for 
otherwise  in  a  joiimey  of  seventeen  days  we  should  find  nothing  to 

101  Sometimei  as  manj  as  three  or  four  thounnd  IndianB  followed  the  Span- 
iard!, according  to  the  Narratwe,  Smith,  Buckingham,  ed.  1871:  "And  as  we 
had  to  breathe  upon  and  sanctify  the  food  and  drink  for  each,  and  grant  per- 
misBon  to  do  the  manj  things  thej  would  come  to  ask,  it  maj  be  seen  how  great 
was  the  annoyance." 

103  Not  the  river  which  the  Spaniards  had  last  crossed ;  the  buffalo  roamed 
on  the  Pecos.  The  Indians  of  the  Bio  Grande  valley  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the 
plains  annually. 


and  a  great  atock  of  maize  and  beans;"  they  were  presented  with 
many  deer-skina  and  blankets  of  cotton  better  than  those  of  New 
Spain.  They  also  received  from  the  Indians  plenty  of  beads  made 
oat  of  the  coral  found  in  the  South  Sea;  many  good  turquoises,'^ 
which  they  get  from  the  north,  and  Dorantes  was  presented  with 
five  emeralds,""  shaped  as  arrow  points,  which  arrows  they  use  in 

i»  If  thij  part  of  the  jonrDe}'  b&d  been  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
th«j  would  have  had  plentj  to  eat,  W  the  locality  waa  populated. 

""Not  the  Kio  Orande  but  aome  river  Hveoteen  da^e'  journey  to  the  west 
and  aouthweot  from  where  thej  left  the  Bio  Grande;  undoubtAdly  aome  river 
in  the  present  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

><»  The  Journey  of  Alvar  A^unez  Cabeea  de  Vaea,  Bandelier  traoa.,  p.  150. 

iM  The  flneat  turquoieei  found  in  New  Uezico  are  those  found  in  Grant 
county,  in  the  aouthweetAm  part  of  the  state.  The  turquoise  mines  of  tliat 
county  have  been  known  to  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial.  Turquoise  is 
also  found  in  the  Chalehiuitl  mountain,  near  Los  CerriUos,  twenty  miles  from 
Santk  FA.  This  waa  a  famous  place  and  one  from  which  the  Indians  secured 
many  turquoises. 

lOT  Bandelier  thinks  these  may  have  been  malachitea.    Uany  flue  specimens 
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their  feasts  and  dances.  As  they  appeared  to  be  of  very  good  qual- 
ity the  Indians  were  asked  whence  they  got  them,  and  they  said  it 
was  from  some  very  high  mountains  toward  the  north,  where  they 
traded  for  them  with  feathers  and  parrot  plumes,  and  where  there 
were  villages  with  many  people  and  very  big  houses.^®^ 

In  their  travels  through  this  section  of  the  country  everywhere  the 
Spaniards  met  with  evidences  of  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization. 
The  women  were  better  treated  and  better  dressed  than  those  among 
the  tribes  they  had  already  visited.  They  wore  cotton  skirts,  with 
half  sleeves,  and  skirts  of  dressed  deer-skin,  reaching  to  the  ground, 
open  in  front  and  confined  with  leather  straps.  They  washed  their 
clothing  with  a  certain  soapy  root  ^^  and  they  wore  shoes.  It  was 
their  belief  that  the  Spaniards  came  from  heaven.  The  negro,  Este- 
van,  kept  up  a  constant  conversation  with  them  and  found  out  a 
great  many  things  his  companions  were  desirous  of  knowing.  They 
left  all  the  tribes  through  whose  country  they  passed,  at  peace ;  they 
were  told  that  in  heaven  there  was  a  Great  Being  whom  they  called 
God,  who  made  the  sky,  the  earth  and  all  other  things;  that  He  was 
their  master,  and  they  worshiped  and  obeyed  Him  and  received  from 
Him  all  good  things.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Indians  to  comprehend 
the  teachings  of  the  Spaniards,  but  at  the  rising  and  going  down  of 
the  sun,  they  would  open  their  hands  towards  the  heavens,  with 
loud  shoutings,  and  afterwards  draw  them  down  over  their  bodies. 
Although  the  Spaniards  spoke  six  different  languages,  the  people 
they  were  now  with  could  understand  no  one  of  them,  and  they  only 
conversed  with  each  other  by  means  of  signs. 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  the  village  where  they  obtained  the 
emeralds  three  days.    Here  the  Indians  gave  Dorantes  over  six 

hundred  hearts  of  deer,  opened, 

THE7  BEACH  THE  SETTLEMENTS;     of  which  they  kept  ou  hand  a 

THEY  GO  TO  THE  CTTY  OF  MEXICO    large  supply.    For  this  reason, 

the  Spaniards  gave  to  the  settle- 
ment the  name  of  ** Village  of  Hearts."  "® 

of  malachite  have  been  taken  from  Grant  county,  New  Mexico.  Bandolier 
also  Bays  that  he  eaw  in  the  poeseeaion  of  a  prominent  medidne-man  from  the 
pueblo  of  San  Juan,  in  New  Mezieo,  a  plate  of  malachite,  shaped  like  a  large, 
blunt  knife,  which  he  said  had  come  from  Chihuahua.  Grant  countj  has  for  its 
south  boundary  line  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

los  The  Pueblo  ^dians  of  New  Mexico. 

100  The  Amole-root  of  the  Yucca. 

iioOviedo,  Histaria,  vol  iii,  lib.  xxxy,  cap.  vi,  p.  610  (ed.  1853):     "Pues 


^anto  I>oniingo  I'lifhio  Imlian  (.'lown  or  Del iglit -maker 
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In  a  day's  journey  b^ond  this  village,  they  arrived  at  another 
town  where  they  were  detained  fifteen  days  on  account  of  heavy 
floods  which  raised  the  river  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  crossing  for  some  time.  It  was  here  that  Castillo  saw  upon  the 
neck  of  an  Indian  the  buckle  of  a  sword-belt  and  the  nail  of  a  horse 's 
shoe.  Having  been  asked  how  they  obtained  these  things,  the  In- 
dians replied  that  they  had  got  them  from  men  who  wore  beards 
like  the  Spaniards,  who  came  from  heaven,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
river  with  horses,  lances,  and  swords,  where  they  killed  two  of  their 
people;  that  they  had  gone  to  sea  and  returned  home  where  the 
sun  sets. 

This  was  the  first  information  that  the  Spaniards  received  of  their 
countrymen;  they  were  greatly  rejoiced  and,  as  they  advanced, 
heard  more  rumors  of  white  men  having  been  in  the  country,  and, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  they  were  informed  that  the  Span- 
iards were  going  to  find  the  white  people  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  no  longer  hurt  or  make  slaves  of  the  natives. 

In  the  account  of  their  further  joumesrings,  the  meetings  with 

their  countrymen,  and  their  final  arrival  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 

their  reception  by  the  viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Alvar 

Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca  says :  ^^^ 

''We  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  found  it  all 
deserted  as  the  people  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving  houses  and 
flelds,  out  of  fear  of  the  Christians.  This  filled  our  hearts  with 
sorrow,  seeing  the  land  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  so  full  of  water 
and  streams,  but  abandoned  and  the  places  burned  down,  and  the 
people  so  thin  and  wan,  fleeing  and  hiding ;  and  as  they  did  not  raise 
any  crops,  their  destitution  had  become  so  great  that  they  ate  tree- 
bark  and  roots.  Of  this  distress  we  had  our  share  all  the  way  along, 
because  they  could  provide  little  for  us  in  their  indigence,  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  die.  They  brought  us  blankets, 
which  they  had  been  concealing  from  the  Christians,  and  gave  them 

pasadas  las  tierraa  qnes  dieho,  llegaron  estos  cnatro  christianos  ...  &  ires 
pueblos  que  estaban  juntos  6  pequefios,  en  que  avia  hasta  vejmte  casas  ea  eUos, 
las  cnales  eran  eomo  las  pasadas  6  juntas  ...  &  ere  pueblo,  6  mejor 
dieiendo  pueblos  juntos,  nombraron  los  christianos  la  Villa  de  los  Corazones, 
porques  les  dieron  alii  mas  de  seiseientos  corasones  de  venados  esealados  4 
seeos." 

The  Village  of  Hearts  is  a  place  well  established  in  southern  Central  Sonora, 
says  Bandelier. 

Ill  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nwfiee  Cabeza  de  Vaoa,  Bandelier  trans.,  p.  163 
et  8eq. 


fjaato  Dominffo  I'lii'lilo  Indian  I'lown  or  IMiplit-tiiaker 


/ 
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to  iiBy  and  told  us  how  the  Christiaiifl  had  penetrated  the  conntry 
before,  and  had  destroyed  and  burnt  the  villages,  taking  with  them 
half  of  the  men  and  all  the  women  and  children,  and  how  those  who 
oonld  escaped  by  flight  Seeing  them  in  this  plight,  afraid  to  stay 
ansrwhere,  and  that  they  neither  would  nor  could  cultivate  the  soil, 
preferring  to  die  rather  than  suffer  such  cruelties,  while  they  showed 
the  greatest  pleasure  at  being  with  us,  we  began  to  apprehend  that 
the  Indians  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Christians  might  ill-treat 
us  in  retaliation  for  what  the  Christians  did  to  them.  But  when  it 
pleased  God,  our  Lord,  to  take  us  to  those  Indians,  they  respected 
and  held  us  precious,  as  the  former  had  done  and  even  a  little  more, 
at  which  we  were  not  a  little  astonished,  while  it  clearly  shows  how, 
in  order  to  bring  those  people  to  Christianity  and  obedience  to  your 
Imperial  Majesty,  they  should  be  well  treated,  and  not  otherwise. 


S^ftc-Bimile  of  signatmre  of  Knfio  de  Gnxman,  governor  of  New  Galieia 

''They  took  us  to  a  village  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain,  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  a  very  steep  trail,  where  we  found  a  great  many 
people,  who  had  gathered  there  out  of  dread  of  the  Christians. 
These  received  us  very  well,  giving  us  all  they  had ;  over  two  thous- 
and loads  of  maize,  which  we  distributed  among  the  poor,  famished 
people  who  led  us  to  this  place.  The  next  day  we  despatched  (as  we 
were  wont  to  do)  four  runners,  to  call  together  as  many  as  could  be 
reached  to  a  village  three  journeys  away;  and  on  the  next  day  we 
followed  with  all  the  people  that  were  at  the  place,  always  meeting 
with  signs  and  vestiges  where  the  Christians  had  slept 
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'^  At  noon  we  met  our  meenengen,  who  told  us  they  had  not  found 
anybody,  because  all  were  hidden  in  the  woods  lest  the  Christians 
might  Mil  or  enslave  them;  also  that,  on  the  night  before,  they  had 
seen  the  Christians  and  watched  their  movements,  under  cover  of 
some  trees,  behind  which  they  concealed  themselves,  and  saw  the 
Christians  take  many  Indians  along  in  chains.  At  this  the  people 
who  were  with  us  became  frightened  and  some  turned  back  to  give 
the  alarm  through  the  land  that  the  Christians  were  coming,  and 
many  more  would  have  done  the  same  had  we  not  told  them  to  stay 
and  have  no  fear,  at  which  they  quieted  down  and  were  comforted. 
We  had  Indians  with  us  at  the  time  who  came  from  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues,  and  whom  we  could  not  induce  to  go  back  to  their 
homes.  So,  in  order  to  reassure  them,  we  slept  there  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  went  further,  and  slept  on  the  road;  and  the  day 
after,  those  we  had  sent  to  explore  guided  us  to  where  they  had  seen 
the  Christians.  Beaching  the  place  in  the  evening,  we  saw  clearly 
they  had  told  the  truth,  and  also,  from  the  stakes  to  which  the  horses 
had  been  tied,  that  there  were  horsemen  among  them. 

**From  here,  which  is  called  the  river  of  Petut&n  **•  to  the  river 
which  Diego  de  Ouzman  reached,  there  may  be,  from  the  place  where 
we  first  heard  of  the  Christians,  eighty  leagues ;  thence  to  the  village 
where  the  rain  overtook  us,  twelve  leagues ;  and  from  there  to  the 
South  Sea,^^*  twelve  leagues.  Throughout  all  that  country,  wher- 
ever it  is  mountainous,  we  saw  many  signs  of  gold,  antimony,  iron, 
copper  and  other  metals.  Where  the  permanent  houses  are  it  is  so 
hot  that  even  in  January  the  air  is  very  warm.  From  there  to 
the  southward  the  land,  which  is  uninhabited  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  the 
North,  is  very  barren  and  poor.  There  we  suffered  great  and  almost 
incredible  starvation ;  and  those  who  roam  through  that  country  and 
dwell  in  it  are  very  cruel  people,  of  evil  inclinations  and  habits. 
The  Indians  who  live  in  permanent  houses  and  those  in  the  rear  pay 
no  attention  to  gold  or  silver,  nor  have  they  any  use  for  either  of 
the  metals. 

''Having  seen  positive  traces  of  the  Christians  and  become  satis- 
fied they  were  very  near,  we  gave  many  thanks  to  our  Lord  for 
redeeming  us  from  our  sad  and  gloomy  condition.  Anyone  can 
imagine  our  delight  when  he  reflects  how  long  we  had  been  in  that 
land,  and  how  many  dangers  and  hardships  we  had  suffered.  That 
night  I  entreated  one  of  my  companions  to  go  after  the  Christians, 
who  were  moving  through  the  part  of  the  country  pacified  and 
quieted  by  us,  and  who  were  three  days  ahead  of  where  we  were. 
They  did  not  like  my  suggestion,  and  excused  themselves  from  going 

lit  PetlatlaB.    This  is  the  Bio  Binaloa. 

lis  The  Gulf  of  Oalif  ornia.    Oabesa  de  Vaca  did  not  go  to  the  coast. 
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on  the  groand  of  being  tired  and  worn  out,  althoagli  any  of  them 
might  have  done  it  better  than  I,  being  younger  and  stronger. 

''Sedng  their  reluctance,  in  the  morning  I  took  with  me  the  negro 
and  eleven  Indians  and,  following  the  trail,  went  in  search  of  the 
ChristianB.  On  that  day  we  made  ten  leagues,  passing  three  places 
where  they  slept.  The  next  morning  I  came  upon  four  Christians 
on  horseback,  who,  seeing  me  in  such  a  strange  attire  and  in  company 
with  Indians,  were  greatly  startled.  They  stared  at  me  for  quite 
awhile,  speechless,  and  so  great  was  their  surprise  that  they  could 
not  find  words  to  ask  me  anything.  I  spoke  first,  and  told  them  to 
lead  me  to  their  captain,  and  we  went  to  Diego  de  Alcaraz,  their 
commander.^^^ 

''After  I  had  addressed  him  he  said  that  he  himself  was  in  a 
plight,  as  for  many  days  he  had  been  unable  to  capture  Indians,  and 
did  not  know  where  to  go,  also  that  starvation  was  beginning  to  place 
them  in  great  distress.  I  stated  to  him  that,  in  the  rear  of  me,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  leagues^  were  Dorantes  and  Castillo,  with  many 
people  who  had  guided  us  through  the  country.  He  at  once  des* 
patched  three  horsemen,  with  fifty  of  his  Indians,  and  the  negro  went 
with  tiiem  as  goide,  while  I  remained  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a 
certified  statement  of  the  date,  year  and  day  —  when  I  had  met  theaif 
also  the  condition  in  which  I  had  come,  with  which  request  they 
complied. 

''From  this  river  ^^*  to  the  village  called  San  Miguel,^^*  which  per- 
tains to  the  government  called  New  Oalida,  there  are  thirly  leagues. 

"Five  days  later  Andrfis  Dorantes  and  Alonzo  del  Castillo  came 
with  those  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  them.  They  brought  along 
more  than  six  hundred  Indians,  from  the  village,  the  people  of  which 
the  Christians  had  caused  to  flee  to  the  woods,  and  who  were  in  hiding 
about  the  country. 

"Those  who  had  come  with  us  as  far  as  that  place  had  taken  them 
out  of  their  places  of  concealment,  turning  them  over  to  the  Christ* 
ians.  They  had  also  despatched  the  others  who  had  come  that  far. 
When  they  arrived  where  I  was,  Alcaraz  begged  me  to  send  for  the 
people  of  the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  who  were  hiding 
in  the  timber,  and  he  also  requested  me  to  order  them  to  fetch 
supplies.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  latter,  as  the  Indians  al- 
ways took  good  care  to  bring  us  whatever  they  could ;  nevertheless, 
we  sent  our  messengers  at  once  to  call  them,  and  six  hundred 

114  BandeUer,  A.  F.,  note,  p.  168,  The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nu^b  Cdbeea  de  Vaoat 
"He  was  an  officer  of  Nofio  de  Guzman,  and  a  worthy  one,  trained  in  the  school 
of  arbitrarinefls  and  cmeltjr  of  his  eommander. ' ' 

Oviedo,  Letter,  iii,  p.  612,  Ba3r8  that  there  were  twenty  Spaniards  on  horse- 
hack,  according  to  the  report  to  the  Andiencia. 

lis  The  Bio  Sinaloa. 

»•  San  Miguel  de  Guliacan. 
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peraoDS  came  with  all  the  make  they  had,  in  pots  dosed  with  clay, 
which  they  had  buried  for  concealment  Th^  also  brought  nearly 
everything  else  they  possessedy  but  we  only  took  the  f ood,  giving  the 
rest  to  the  Christians  for  distribution  among  themselves. 

' '  Thereupon  we  had  many  and  bitter  quarrels  ^^'  with  the  Christ> 
iansy  for  they  wanted  to  make  slaves  of  our  Indians,  and  we  grew  so 
angry  that,  at  our  departure,  we  forgot  to  take  along  many  bows, 
pouches  and  arrows,  also  the  five  emeralds,  and  so  they  were  left  and 
lost  to  us.  We  gave  the  Christians  a  great  many  cowskdns,  robes,  and 
other  objects,  and  had  much  trouble  in  persuacUng  the  Indians  to  re- 
turn home  and  plant  their  crops  in  peace.  They  insisted  uxx>n  accom- 
panying us  until,  according  to  their  custom,  we  should  be  in  the 
custody  of  other  Indians,  because  otherwise  they  were  afraid  to  die ; 
besides,  as  long  as  we  were  with  them,  they  had  no  fear  of  ihe 
Christians  and  their  lances.  At  all  this  the  Christians  were  greatly 
vexed  and  told  their  own  interpreter  to  say  to  the  Indians  how  we 
were  of  their  own  race,  but  had  gone  astray  for  a  long  while,  and 
were  people  of  no  luck  and  little  heart,  whereas  they  were  the  lords 
of  the  land,  whom  they  should  obey  and  serve. 

''The  Indians  gave  all  that  talk  little  attention.  They  parleyed 
among  themselves,  saying  that  the  Christians  lied,  for  we  had  come 
from  the  sunrise,  while  the  others  came  from  where  the  sun  sets; 
that  we  cured  the  sick,  while  the  others  killed  those  who  were 
healthy ;  that  we  went  naked  and  shoeless,  whereas  the  others  wore 
clothes  and  went  on  horseback  and  with  lances.  Also,  that  we  asked 
for  nothing,  but  gave  away  all  we  were  presented  with,  meanwhile 
the  others  seemed  to  have  no  other  sin  than  to  steal  what  they  could, 
and  never  gave  anything  to  anybody.  In  short  they  recalled  all  our 
deeds  and  praised  them  highly,  contrasting  them  with  the  conduct 
of  the  others. 

*  *  This  they  told  the  interpreter  of  the  Christians,  and  made  under- 
stood to  the  others  by  means  of  a  language  they  have  among  them, 
and  by  which  we  understood  each  otiier.  We  call  those  who  use 
that  language  properly  Primahaitu^^^^  which  means  the  same  as  say- 

iiT  Buekingham  Smith,  Narrative  (ed.  1871),  sayi  that  they  told  the  Indians 
that  Cabeza  and  hia  eompaniona  "were  persona  of  mean  eondition.'' 

^is  Hodge,  F.  W.,  note,  p.  115,  Spaniah  BsBp^orert  in  the  Simihem  United 
Btaiee,  aaya:  "Evidently  intended  for  PimahaiiUf  through  miaonderstanding. 
These  tribes  who  lived  in  permanent  habitationa,  from  the  Tillage  of  the  Oora- 
Bones  (Hearta)  to  Caliacan,  were  all  of  the  Piman  family,  and  consequently 
spoke  related  languages.  The  Pima  do  not  call  themselves  Pima,  bat  0-otam, 
'men,'  'people.'    Pima  means  'no';  pimahaitu,  'no  thing.'  " 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  in  note,  p.  172,  2*^  Jowmey  of  Alvar  NuHee  Caheta  da 
Vaoa^  says:  "No  mention  of  saeh  an  idiom  in  Oviedo,  and  I  do  not  venture 
any  sogestion  as  to  what  language  it  might  have  been.  The  references  to  the 
Basque  language  may  mean  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  understand  as  that 
idiom." 
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ing  Biscayaos.  For  more  than  four  hundred  leagues,  of  those  we 
travelled,  we  found  this  language  in  use,  and  the  only  one  among 
them  over  tiiat  extent  of  country.  Finally  we  never  could  convince 
the  Indians  that  we  belonged  to  the  other  Christians,  and  only  with 
much  trouble  and  insistency  could  we  prevail  upon  them  to  go  home. 

* '  We  recommended  to  them  to  rest  easfy  and  settle  in  their  villages, 
tilling  and  planting  their  fields  as  usual,  which,  from  laying  waste, 
were  overgrown  with  shrubbery,  while  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  land  in  these  Indies^  the  most  fertile  and  productive  of  food, 
where  they  raise  three  crops  every  year.  It  has  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  very  luoidsome  rivers  and  other  waters  of  good  virtues.  There 
are  many  evidences  and  traces  of  gold  and  silver;  the  inhabitants 
are  well  conditioned,  and  willingly  attend  to  the  Christians,  that  is 
those  of  the  natives  who  are  friendly.  They  are  much  better  inclined 
than  the  natives  of  Mexico;  in  diort,  it  is  a  country  that  lacks 
nothing  to  make  it  very  good.  When  the  Indians  took  leave  of  us 
they  said  they  would  do  as  we  had  told  them  and  settle  in  their 
villages,  provided  the  Christians  would  not  interfere,  and  so  I  say 
and  affirm  that,  if  they  should  not  do  it,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Christians. 

''After  we  had  despatched  the  Indians  in  peace,  and  with  thanks 
for  what  they  had  gone  through  with  us,  the  Christians  (out  of  mis- 
trust) sent  us  to  a  certain  alcalde,  Cebreros,  who  had  with  him  two 
other  men.  He  took  us  through  forests  and  uninhabited  country 
in  order  to  prevent  our  communicating  with  the  Indians,  in  reality, 
also,  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  or  hearing  what  the  Christians  were 
carrying  on. 

"This  clearly  shows  how  the  designs  of  men  sometimes  miscarry. 
We  went  on  with  the  idea  of  insuring  liberty  of  the  Indians,  and, 
when  we  believed  it  to  be  assured,  the  opposite  took  place.  The 
Spaniards  had  planned  to  fall  upon  those  Indians  we  had  sent  back 
in  fancied  security  and  in  peace,  and  that  plan  they  carried  out. 

''They  took  us  through  the  timber  for  two  days,  with  no  trail, 
bewildered  and  without  water,  so  we  all  expected  to  die  from  thirst. 
Seven  of  our  men  perished,  and  many  friends  whom  the  Christians 
had  taken  along  could  not  reach  before  noon  the  following  day  the 
place  where  we  found  water  that  same  night  We  travelled  with 
them  twenty-five  leagues,  more  or  less,  and  at  last  came  to  a  settle- 
ment of  peaceable  Indians.  There  tiie  alcalde  left  us  and  went 
ahead,  three  leagues  further,  to  a  place  called  Culiacan,  where 
Melchior  Diaz  ^^'  was  chief  alcalde  and  the  captain  of  the  province. 

119  Melcliior  Dias  was  not  the  same  sort  of  man  as  Nofio  de  Gnzman  or  his 
subaltern  offieers,  Alcaras  and  Gebreros.  He  was  kind-hearted,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  tiie  endaying  of  the  natives,  except  as  distinctly  provided  by  law. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Ifwegtigaiian§  in  the  Southwesif  Final  Beport,  part  1,  p. 
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''Ab  soon  as  the  ehief  alcalde  became  informed  of  our  arrival,  <m 
the  same  night  he  came  to  where  we  were.    He  was  deeply  moved, 

192,  Bays:  "SpaniBh  justice  was  slow,  but  it  was  sore,  and  no  official,  howevor 
exalted  his  position,  escaped  the  dreaded  'Besideneia'  or  the  still  more  dangerous 
'Visita.'  On  saeh  oecasioiis  a  functionary  had  his  misdeeds  charged  against 
him,  and,  if  nobody  else  would  accuse  him  of  cruelty  against  the  natives,  there 
was  surely  some  priest  ready  to  drag  him  to  trial  for  misconduct  of  that  sort. 
It  was  not  easy  to  escape  punishment  for  cruelty  to  Indians  under  Spanirii 
regime. 

"The  Spanish  government  recognized  at  an  early  day,  not  merefy  that  the 
Indian  was  a  human  being,  but  that  he  was,  after  all,  the  chief  resource  which 
the  New  World  presented  to  its  new-comers.  The  tenden<7  of  Spanish  legis- 
lation is  therefore  marked  towards  insuring  the  preservation  and  progress  of 
the  natives.  The  flrst  great  step  in  this  direction  was  the  promulgation  of  the 
celebrated  'New  Laws  and  Ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Indies'  finally 
establidied  in  1543,  by  which  the  aborigines  were  declared  direct  vassals  of  the 
crown.  Stipulations  in  their  favor,  as,  for  instance,  enfranchisement  from 
personal  servitude  and  from  compulsory  labor,  became  the  subject  of  subsequent 
modifications  and  local  changes,  but  the  disposition  first  announced,  that  of 
direct  vassalage,  remained  a  £ced  dogma  in  Spanish  American  law. 

*  *  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  gltuice  at  the  great  question  of  Indian  servi- 
tude and  labor.  The  question  was  one  of  utmost  vitality,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  upon  its  solution  depended  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Spain  was  a  small  nation,  that 
it  had  over-run  a  territory  enormous  in  extent,  extremely  varied  in  resources  as 
well  as  in  natural  obstacles,  and  that  Spanish  immigration  could  in  no  manner 
suffice  for  the  imperative  demand  for  labor  which  tli^  resources  of  the  land  pre- 
sented. In  order  to  improve  the  Indies,  the  Indian  must  work,  and  work  was 
aa  distasteful  to  him  then  as  it  is  today.  Furthermore,  he  had  to  be  taught  to 
perform  this  work  with  implements  the  mere  material  of  which  was  to  him  a 
mystery,  and  therefore  a  source  of  mistrust  and  superstitious  fear.  The  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  native  to  work  was,  therefore,  for  reasons  paramount 
to  him,  but  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Spaniard,  or  to  any  other  European 
of  the  time.  Hence  the  Crown  decrees  in  regard  to  compulsory  labor  changed 
in  tone  frequently,  and  finally  measures  were  adopted  which,  if  properly  ex- 
ecuted, would  have  responded  to  all  the  demands  of  humanity  and  statesmanship 
combined. 

*  *  In  the  last  wiU  and  testament  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  see  Vasco  de  Puga, 
Cedulario,  vol.  i,  p.  2,  the  following  appears:  'Supjplioo  al  Bey  mi  sefior  muy 
efectuosamente  y  mando  k  la  dicha  Princesa  mi  hija,  y  aX  dicho  Principe  su 
marido,  que  ansf  lo  hagan  cumplan ;  y  que  este  sea  su  principal  fin ;  y  que  en  ello 
pongan  mucha  diligencia,  y  no  consientan  ni  den  lugar  4  que  los  yndios  vesinos  y 
moradores  de  las  dichas  yndias  y  tierra  firma,  ganadas  y  por  ganar,  reciban 
agrauio  alguno  en  sus  personas  y  bienes;  mas  manden  que  scan  bien  y  justamente 
tratados;  y  si  algun  agrauio  han  recibido,  lo  remedien  y  preuan,  por  manera  que 
no  se  exceda  cosa  alguna  lo  que  por  las  letras  apost61icas  de  la  dicha  concesion 
nos  ee  injungido  y  mandado.' 

' '  The  concession  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Queen  Isabella  is  the  famous  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  royal  decree  of  the  9th  of  November,  1526  (Ihid), 
provided  that  no  Indians  of  New  Spain  should  be  enslaved  without  a  proceeding 
information  conducted  in  presence  of  the  governors  and  their  officials.  The 
pretext  then  used  for  obtaining  daves  was:  'Socolor  que  dicen  que  los  tienen 
los  naturales  entre  si  por  esdauos  cautiados  en  las  guerras  que  han  tenido  y 
tienen  vnos  eon  otrofti'    This  decree  was  repeated  in  1529  (p.  36).    Stronger 
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and  praised  Gtod  for  having  delivered  ns  in  His  great  pity.  He 
spoke  to  ns  and  treated  us  very  well,  tendering  us,  in  his  name,  and 

jet  is  the  CSdvia  of  January  10,  1528,  reiterated  on  August  2,  1530  (pp.  230- 
231).  Severe  punishment  was  enjoined  against  such  as  might  illtreat  the 
natives.  CMula  of  Mareh  20, 1532  (p.  254).  Forthcor.  decrees  for  the  proteetion 
of  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  are  those  of  Januaxy  7,  1549,  April  16,  1550, 
August  28,  1552,  etc  A  detailed  statement  eoneeming  legisliUion  on  the  treat- 
ment and  personal  service  of  the  Indians  is  found  in  Juan  de  Solorsano-Pereyra, 
Politiea  Indiana,  ed.  of  1703,  lib.  ii,  eap.  i-4.  It  would  take  too  long  to  copy 
all  he  says  on  the  subject.  The  famous  decree  of  May  26, 1609,  bears  exclusive^ 
on  the  good  treatment  of  the  aboriginea.  See  Francisco  de  Montemayor, 
JSumarios  de  Uu  CSduUu,  Ordenes  y  Proviiiones  Bedles,  1678  (sum.  48,  fol.  216). 
which  contains  the  complete  text.  This  decree  authorized  the  employment  ox 
Indians  in  the  mines,  provided  they  were  specially  eared  for  and  remunerated 
for  the  woriE  they  p^ormed.  The  principle  of  remuneration  of  mining  work 
was  rather  a  local  measure.  The  Indians  attached  to  ''Encomiendas"  were 
compelled  to  labor  in  the  mines  in  the  early  days.  Mining  was  regarded  as  a 
pubHe  woik,  and  as  such  the  Indians  were  called  upon  to  perform  it,  but  every 
precaution  was  taken  by  the  law  for  their  welfare.  Hospitals  were  required 
to  be  established  for  their  special  benefit.  Still,  in  a  long  decree  directed  to  the 
Cond6  de  ViUar  (predecessor  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Castile,  or  Peru,  to 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo),  the  king  writes  as  follows:  (Soloranso,  PolUiea- 
Indiana,  p.  76) :  '  £  porque  aviendose  platicado  sobre  este,  he  parecido,  que  sin 
embargo  de  lo  proveioo  por  c^dulas  antiguas;  cerea  de  que  no  fuesen  compelli- 
dos  4  este  travajo  contra  su  voluntad,  se  les  podria  mandar,  que  vayan  4  ellas 
lo  haren  de  aqui  adelante,  no  mudaado  templo  de  que  se  les  siga  dafto  en  la 
■alud,  6  teniendo  dotrina,  4  justicia  que  les  ampare^  6  oomida  con  que  se  sustenen 
6  buena  paga  de  sus  jornales,  y  hospital  donde  se  euren  y  sean  bien  tratados  los 
que  enfermaren.'  The  expense  of  these  arrangements  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
miner.'' 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Ibid,  tajsi  "In  regard  to  New  Mexico,  a  very  instructive 
ease  occurred  in  1709.  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  having  been  secretly  in- 
formed that  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  (at  that  time  the  Marquee  de  la  Pefi- 
uela)  was  making  liberal  use  of  the  personal  services  of  the  Indians  for  his  own 
ben^t,  wrote  at  once  to  that  functionary,  enjoining  him  from  further  abuse 
of  this  sort,  and  threatening  him  with  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pesos,  and  damages 
to  the  Indians,  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  royal  edicts  on  that  point  See 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Pefia,  Carta  Patente,  May  18,  1709  (Ms).  It  gives  the  order 
of  the  viceroy  to  the  custodian  of  the  Franciscans,  in  which  i£e  Duke  of  Al- 
burquerque  states:  'Se  den)ach6  esta  en  este  dia  ordenando  al  Govr  de  aqueDas 
partes  y  Provas  qe  pefta  de  dos  mil  pesos  qe  he  aplicado  4  mi  distribudon,  demas 
de  lo  qe  importaren  los  dafios  qe  se  causaren  4  los  Yndios  se  contengan  y 
mando  contener  4  los  Maiores  pa  qe  no  exeenten  hi  hagan  semejantes  extor- 
siones.'  Another  case  occurred  in  1784.  A  bitter  strife  prevailed  between  the 
governor,  Juan  Bantista  de  Ansa,  and  the  Franciscans,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  at  Arizpe  had  to  intervene.  He  sent  i>eremptory  orders  that  all  personal 
services  of  Indians  to  the  governor  and  his  lieutenants  should  eease.  Fray 
Santiago  Fernandez  de  Sierra,  Memorial  preeeniado  dl  8eher  Comandante 
General  en  Arizpe  (Ms.  1784)." 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Ibid,  p.  194,  says:  "In  New  Mexico,  there  were  no  mines 
until  after  1725,  and  compulsory  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  even  after  that 
date  was  limited  to  service  in  the  Missions,  and,  by  abuse  of  authori^,  to 
personal  attendance  upon  higher  magistrates.  The  latter  was  time  and  again 
severely  checked  and  strong  penalties  threatened  the  governor  who  ventured  to 
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in  behalf  of  the  governor,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  all  he  had  and  whatever 
he  might  be  able  to  do.  He  appeared  much  grieved  at  the  bad  re- 
ception and  evil  treatment  we  had  met  at  the  hands  of  Alcaraz  and 
the  others,  and  we  verily  believe  that,  had  he  been  there  at  the  time, 
the  things  done  to  ns  and  the  Indians  would  not  have  occurred 

*  ^  Passing  the  night  there,  we  were  about  to  leave  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  but  the  chief  alcalde  entreated  us  to  stay.  He  said 
that  by  remaining  we  would  render  a  great  service  to  God  and  to 
Your  Majesly,  as  the  country  was  depopulated,  lying  waste,  and 
well  nigh  destroyed.  That  the  Indians  were  hiding  in  the  woods, 
refusing  to  come  out  and  settle  again  in  the  villages.  He  suggested 
that  we  should  have  them  sent  for,  and  urge  them,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  of  Your  Majesty,  to  return  to  the  plain  and  cultivate  the 
soil  again.  This  struck  us  as  difficult  of  execution.  We  had  none 
of  our  Indians  with  us,  nor  any  of  those  who  usually  accompanied 
us  and  understood  such  matters.  At  last  we  ventured  to  select  two 
Indians  from  among  those  held  there  as  captives,  and  who  were  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  These  had  been  with  the  Christians  whom 
we  first  met,  and  had  seen  the  people  that  came  in  our  company  and 
knew,  through  the  latter,  of  the  great  x)ower  and  authority  we  exer- 
cised all  through  the  land,  the  miracles  we  had  worked,  the  cures 
we  had  performed,  and  many  other  particulars.  With  these  Indians 
we  sent  others  from  the  village  to  jointly  call  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  those  from  the  river  of  Petlatlfin, 
where  we  had  met  the  Christians  first,  and  tell  them  to  come,  as  we 
wished  to  talk  to  them.  In  order  to  insure  their  coming,  we  gave 
the  messengers  one  of  the  large  gourds  we  had  carried  in  our  hands 
(which  were  our  chief  insignia  and  tokens  of  great  power.) 

''Thus  provided  and  instructed,  they  left  and  were  absent  seven 
days.    Then  they  came  back,  and  with  them  three  chiefs  of  those 

infringe  the  royaJ  decrees  prohibiting  personal  service  to  him  and  to  his 
assistants.  The  solicitude  of  royal  offers  went  so  ia.T  as  to  abolish,  in  1784, 
any  and  all  personal  services  for  church  matters;  a  measure  that  called  forth 
well  grounded  and  effective  protests. 

''Slavery  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  punishment,  and  as  war  against 
Spain  was  a  crime  against  the  state  and  its  subjects,  prisoners  of  war  made  in 
campaigns  against  hostile  tribes  could  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  inunediate  result 
of  this  custom  was,  in  New  Mexico,  frequent  intermixture  of  the  different 
aboriginal  stocks,  and  hence  a  gradual  modification  of  physical  type. 

' '  By  declaring  the  Indian  to  be  a  crown  vassal,  the  laws  placed  him  on  an 
equal  footing  with  tiie  native  of  Spain  in  one  sense,  and  yet,  practically,  he 
enjoyed  a  much  more  favorable  position.  He  became  a  special  ward  of  the  royal 
govermnent,  and  the  complaint  by  Spanish  settlers  is  very  well  grounded,  that 
everything  was  done  for  the  Indian,  and  but  little  for  them. ' ' 

This  complaint  is  uttered  as  late  as  1793.  See  Fernando  de  la  Concha,  Ms. 
(governor  of  New  Mexico):  "Emanadas,  presisamente  de  la  abundancia, 
eomodidad,  y  ventajas  que  logran  estos  Yndios  mui  superiores  en  ellas  &  los 
BQiafioles  que  se  hallan  establesidos  en  sus  ynmediaciones. " 
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who  had  been  in  the  mountains  and  with  these  were  fifteen  men. 
The7  presented  us  with  beads,  turquoises  and  feathers  and  the  mes- 
sengers said  the  people  from  the  river  whence  we  had  started  could 
not  be  found,  as  the  Christians  had  again  driven  them  into  the 
wilderness. 

''Melchior  Diaz  told  the  interpreter  to  speak  to  the  Indians  in 
our  name  and  say  that  he  came  in  the  name  of  Qod,  Who  is  in  Heav- 
en, and  that  we  had  travelled  the  world  over  for  many  years,  telling 
all  the  people  we  met  to  believe  in  Qod  and  serve  Him,  for  He  was  the 
Lord  of  everything  upon  earth,  Who  rewarded  the  good,  whereas  to 
the  bad  ones  He  meted  out  eternal  punishment  of  fire.  That  when 
the  good  ones  died  He  took  them  up  to  heaven,  where  all  lived  for- 
ever and  there  was  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  any  other  wants  — 
only  the  greatest  imaginable  glory.  But  that  those  who  would  not 
believe  in  Him  nor  obey  His  commandments  He  thrust  into  a  huge 
fire  beneath  the  earth  and  into  the  company  of  demons,  where  the 
fire  never  went  out,  but  tormented  them  forever.  Moreover,  he 
said  that  if  they  became  Christians  and  served  Gk>d  in  the  manner 
we  directed,  the  Christians  would  look  upon  them  as  brethren  and 
treat  them  very  well,  while  we  would  command  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  them ,-  neither  should  they  be  taken  out  of  their  country,  and 
the  Christians  would  become  their  great  friends.  If  they  refuised  to 
do  so,  then  the  Christians  would  ill-treat  them  and  carry  them  away 
into  slavery. 

''To  this  they  replied,  through  the  interpreter,  that  they  would  be 
very  good  Christians  and  serve  God.^*® 

''Upon  being  asked  whom  they  worshipped  and  to  whom  they 
offered  sacrifices,  to  whom  they  prayed  for  health  and  water  for  the 
fields,  they  said,  to  a  man  in  Heaven.  We  asked  what  was  his  name, 
and  they  said  Agnar,  and  that  they  believed  he  had  created  the  world 
and  everything  in  it.  We  again  asked  how  they  came  to  know  this, 
and  they  said  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  told  them,  and 
they  had  known  it  for  a  very  long  time ;  that  water  and  all  good 
things  came  from  him.  We  explained  that  this  being  of  whom  they 
spoke  was  the  same  we  called  Gk>d,  and  that  thereafter  they  should 
give  Him  that  name  and  worship  and  serve  Him  as  we  commanded, 
when  they  would  fare  very  welL  They  replied  that  they  understood 
us  thoroughly  and  would  do  as  we  had  told. 

"So  we  bade  them  come  out  of  the  mountains  and  be  at  ease, 
peaceable  and  settle  the  land  again,  rebuilding  their  houses.  Among 
these  houses  they  should  rear  one  to  Gk>d,  placing  at  its  entrance  a 
cross  like  the  one  we  had,  and  when  Christians  came,  they  should  go 
out  to  receive  them  with  crosses  in  their  hands,  in  place  of  bows  and 
arrows  and  other  weapons,  and  take  the  Christians  to  their  homes, 

ISO  These  people  were  the  anoeston  of  the  Yaqni  Indiana  of  todaj. 
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giving  them  to  eat  of  what  they  had.  If  they  did  so,  the  Christiaxia 
would  do  them  no  harm  but  be  their  friends.  They  promised  to  do 
as  we  ordered,  and  the  captain  gave  them  blankets,  treating  them 
handsomely,  and  they  went  away,  taking  along  the  two  captives  that 
had  acted  as  our  messengers.  This  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
scribe  (notary)  and  of  a  great  many  witnesses. 

''As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  left  for  their  homes  and  the  people 
of  that  province  got  news  of  what  had  taken  place  with  us,  they, 
being  friends  of  the  Christians,  came  to  see  us,  bringing  beads  and 
feathers.  We  ordered  them  to  build  churches  and  put  crosses  in 
them,  which,  until  then,  they  had  not  done.  We  also  sent  for  the 
women  of  the  chiefs  to  be  baptized,  and  then  the  captain  pledged 
himself  before  Qod  not  to  make  any  raid,  or  allow  any  to  be  made,  or 
slaves  captured  from  the  people  and  in  the  country  we  had  set  at 
peace  again.  This  vow  he  promised  to  keep  so  long  until  His  Majesty 
and  the  (Governor,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  or  the  Viceroy,  in  his  name, 
would  ordain  something  else  better  adapted  to  the  service  of  God 
and  of  His  Majesty. 

' '  After  baptizing  the  children  we  left  for  the  village  of  San  Miguel, 
where,  on  our  arrival,  Indians  came  and  told  how  many  people 
were  coming  down  from  the  mountains  settling  the  plains,  building 
diurches  and  erecting  crosses.  In  short,  complying  with  what  we 
had  sent  them  word  to  do.  Day  after  day  we  were  getting  news  of 
how  all  was  being  done  and  completed. 

''Pifteen  days  after  our  arrival  Alcaraz  came  in  with  the  Christ- 
ians who  had  been  raiding,  and  they  told  the  captain  how  the  Indians 
had  descended  from  the  mountains  and  settled  on  the  plain;  also 
that  villages  formerly  deserted,  were  now  well  populated,  and  how 
the  Indians  had  come  out  to  receive  them  with  crosses  in  their  hands, 
had  taken  them  to  their  houses,  giving  them  of  what  they  had  and 
how  they  slept  the  night  there.  Amazed  at  these  changes  and  at  the 
sayings  of  the  Indians,  who  said  they  felt  secure,  he  ordered  that 
no  harm  be  done  to  them  and  with  this  they  departed.  May  God 
in  His  Infinite  mercy  grant  that  in  the  days  of  Your  Majesty,  and 
under  your  power  and  sway  these  people  become  willingly  and  sin- 
cerely subjects  of  the  True  Lord  Who  created  and  redeemed  theuL 
We  believe  they  will  be,  and  that  Your  Majesty  is  destined  to  bring 
it  about,  as  it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult 

' '  Por  two  thousand  leagues  did  we  travel  on  land,  and  by  sea  in 
barges,  besides  ten  months  more  after  our  rescue  from  captivity; 
untiringly  did  we  walk  across  the  land,  but  nowhere  did  we  meet 
either  sacrifice  or  idolatry.  During  all  that  time  we  crossed  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  from  what  we  very  carefully  ascertained 
there  may  be,  from  one  coast  to  the  other  and  across  the  greatest 
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width,  two  hundred  leagaea^'^  We  heard  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
South  Sea  there  are  pearls  and  great  wealth,  and  that  the  richest 
and  best  is  near  there. 

'  *  At  the  village  of  San  Miguel  we  remained  until  after  the  fifteenth 
of  May,^*'  because  from  there  to  the  town  of  Gompostella,  where 
the  Governor  Nuno  de  Ouzman  resided,  there  are  one  hundred 
leagues  of  deserted  country,  threatened  by  hostiles,  and  we  had  to 
take  an  escort  along.  There  went  with  us  twenty  horsemen,  accom- 
panying us  as  many  as  forty  leagues;  afterwards  we  had  with  us  six 
Christians,  who  escorted  five  hundred  Indian  captives.  When  we 
reached  Gompostella,  the  Governor  received  us  very  well,  giving  us 
of  what  he  had,  for  us  to  dress  in ;  but  for  many  days  I  could  bear 
no  clothing,  nor  could  we  sleep,  except  on  the  bare  floor.  Ten  or 
twelve  days  later  we  left  for  Mexico.  On  the  whole  trip  we  were 
well  treated  by  the  Christians;  many  came  to  see  us  on  the  road, 
praising  God  for  having  delivered  us  from  so  many  dangers.  We 
reached  Mexico  on  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  vespers  of  Saint 
James,^'*  and  were  well  received  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Marquis 
of  the  Valley,^'^  who  presented  us  with  clothing,  offering  all  they 
had.  On  the  day  of  Saint  James  there  was  a  festival,  with  a  bull- 
fight and  tournament ' ' 

In  his  report  to  the  king,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca  gives  small 
hope  of  the  discovery  of  gold  or  precious  stones,  magnificent  king- 
doms or  cities  in  the  far-distant  lands  through  which  he  had  traveled, 
and  yet  its  relation  to  the  court  served  to  infiame  the  ambitions 
and  greed  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  conquest  and  glory  in  the  New  World. 

Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  sought  to  obtain  from  his  royal 
master  the  governorship  of  Florida,  but,  notwithstanding  the  stories 
of  his  wanderings  and  the  excellent  recommendations  which  he 
brought  from  the  viceroy,  Mendoza,  he  was  unsuccessful.  This  had 
been  given  to  Hernando  de  Soto  three  months  before.  During  the 
three  years  subsequent  to  his  return  to  Spain,  little  is  known  of  the 
Life  or  work  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  In  the  year  1540,  the 
news  came  to  Spain  that  Ayolas,  commander  of  a  colony  in  South 
America,  had  been  slain  by  the  natives.  The  colonists  sent  urgent 
requests  to  the  home  government  for  assistance,  and  Cabeza  de  Vaca 

isi  Evidentlj  a  mis-print;  th^  Buekingham  Smith  tzanslation  (od.  1871)  tajn 
*  *  two  thousand  leagues. ' ' 
12S  1536. 

»a  Julj  25,  1536. 
is«  Hernando  Cortte. 
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was  given  command  of  the  relief  expedition  and  was  named  govemory 
captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the  territories  he  might  be 
able  to  reduce.  In  the  preparations  for  this  expedition  he  spent  his 
entire  fortune.  The  tribe  of  Indians  he  was  specifically  commis* 
sioned  to  conquer  was  the  Pariembos,  a  wild  tribe  of  Paraguay  In- 
dians, living  on  the  great  plains  bordering  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 

After  many  difficulties  Cabeza  de  Vaca  landed  at  St.  Catherine's, 
in  Brazil,  in  March,  1541,  marching  from  that  point  across  an  utterly 
unknown  country  to  the  river  Parana.  In  this  march,  although  he 
encountered  dangers  which  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced in  North  America,  he  showed  the  same  enterprise  and  deter- 
mination and  the  identical  disposition  and  policy  toward  the  natives 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the  savages  whom  he  had 
met  on  his  journey  from  the  Gulf  to  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan.  He 
arrived  at  his  capital  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1542.  Here  he 
encountered  the  opposition  and  hostility  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
Irala,  who  secretly  worked  against  him  and  finally  succeeded  in 
raising  an  insurrection,  in  which  Alvar  Nunez  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  He  was  kept  under  guard  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Spain.  He  was  accused  by  Irala  of  the  gravest  crimes.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison  to  await  trial,  and  while  constantly  petition- 
ing for  his  release  upon  bond,  he  remained  in  jail  for  six  years. 
Finally,  in  1551,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  rendered  judgment  by 
which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  titles  and  the  privileges  which  per- 
tained to  them.  The  decree  included  banishment  to  Africa  for  a 
term  of  eight  years  —  a  judgment  which  undoubtedly  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  for,  it  is  said,  the  emperor  granted  him  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  crowns  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Boyal  Au- 
diencia^*'   of   Seville,   in  which  city  he  died  at  an  advanced 

KS  Charlevoix,  Letters :  ' '  I  havo,  hideed,  Been  a  memorial  in  which  it  is 
Baid  that  he  was  immediately  gratified  with  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies. ' ' 

Smith,  Buckingham,  JSelation,  p.  251,  note. 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  CofUrilytttiofUj  p.  27,  and  note  i,  says:  ''On  his  career  in 
Paraguay  there  is  ample  material  in  Oviedo,  Herrera,  and  Gomara.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  own  statement,  printed  in  1555,  under  the 
title  Comentarioe  de  Alvar  NuSieB  Cahega  de  Vaea,  Adelantado  y  Oobemador  del 
Bio  de  la  Plata  (reprint  in  Vedia,  vol.  i).  The  statement  about  the  latter  days 
of  Cabesa  de  Vaca  is  from  Vedia,  Historiadoree  primitivos  (p.  zxi):  'Fue 
tambien  condenado  Alvar  Nufies  Cabeza  de  Vaca  &  privacion  de  oficio  y  &  seis 
alios  de  destierro  en  Oran,  con  seis  lanzas;  apel6,  y  en  revista  sali6  libre,  sefialan- 
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age.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  His  life's 
portion  was  little  less  than  the  ''stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune. ' '  His  courage  and  powers  of  endurance  were  most  remark- 
able; he  was  gentle,  kind,  and  considerate,  and  entirely  unlike  the 
great  majority  of  Spanish  explorers,  whose  greed  for  gold  and  the 
spoils  of  conquest  are  exemplified  in  the  methods  of  Cort^  Alvar- 
ado,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  Pizarro,  and  many  others,  the  record  of 
whose  deeds  is  a  story  of  outrage,  slavery,  plunder,  and  rapine. 

Castillo  returned  to  New  Spain,  resided  in  the  Cily  of  Mexico, 
married  a  widow,  and  was  granted  half  the  rents  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Tehuacan. 

Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca  and  his  three  companions  were  the 
first  men  of  alien  birth  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  what  is  today 
New  Mexico.  To  the  student  of  New  Mexican  history  the  question 
whether  or  not  these  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Narv&ez  expedition 
ever  passed  over  New  Mexican  soil  is  interesting.  Without  discuss- 
ing several  points  reached  by  Narv&ez  prior  to  his  embarkation 
at  the  Bay  of  Horses  (Apalachee  bay)  there  is  no  doubt  and  the  his- 
torian is  justified  in  declaring  that  the  great  river  which  emptied 
such  great  quantities  of  water  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  with  such  a 
powerful  current,  was  the  Mississippi.    The  island  of  Malhado  was 

dole  do0  mil  dneados  de  pension  en  Sevilla.  Betiroae  &  aquella  eiudad  en  Ia 
enal  &Ieei6  ejerciendo  la  primacia  del  consolado  eon  mncha  honra  j  qoietud  de 
sa  penona,  ignoiandoae  en  alio  de  su  muerte.'  The  eonsolate  of  Seville  was 
quite  a  retqKHudble  office.  It  eonsieted  of  a  'prior'  and  one  eonral,  who  were 
annnally  elected  by  those  who  traded  with  the  Indies,  freic^ters  and  ship-owners. 
Their  dnty  was  to  regulate  and  superintend  the  fitting  ont  of  vessels,  the  cargo 
and  the  trading  with  America  in  general." 

BandeUer,  A.  F.,  Ibid. :  ' '  In  regard  to  Q&beza  de  Vaea's  personal  character, 
the  opiniona  of  older  writers  differ;  still  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  leading  ehron- 
ielen^  Herrera,  Oviedo,  and  Gomara,  speak  well  of  him.  Were  I  to  formulate 
a  judgment,  I  would  qualify  him  as  a  well-intentioned  man,  rather  visionary, 
ready  for  any  personal  sacriflce,  but  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  an  expedition- 
ary corps.  It  was  probably  injudicious  to  intrust  Gabesa  de  Yaca,  who  had  never 
been  a  military  man,  with  such  a  difficult  position  as  the  one  he  occupied  in 
Paraguay.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  Grown  desired  to  reward  him 
for  aU  the  hardships  and  sufferings  he  had  gone  through  in  North  America. 
But  the  position  with  which  he  was  rewarded  was  lUbove  his  ability,  and,  like 
a  great  many  others,  his  failure  to  perform  what  he  was  incompetent  to  under- 
take,  put  an  end  to  his  career.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  at  first  banished  to 
Oran.  The  fact  that  this  sentence  was  canc^ed,  and  that  he  was  completely 
absolved,  tends  to  show  that  he  was  rather  a  victim  than  a  cause  of  the  dlMrden 
which  occurred  in  Paraguay  during  his  administration. ' ' 
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one  of  the  low  Mands,  flomewhere  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  near 
Galveston.^** 

The  course  pursaed  by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  com- 
panions, after  leaving  the  coast  of  Texas,,  was  generally  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  Many  distinguished  historians  and  translatora 
of  the  narrative  have  endeavored  to  mark  and  trace,  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility'  or  certainty,  the  course  of  the  wanderers  after 
they  had  reached  the  western  portion  of  the  present  state  of  Texas. 
Not  one  of  these,  by  personal  exploration  or  inspection,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  advised,  ever  acquainted  himself  with  the  actual  physical 
conditions  of  that  section  of  the  state,  nor  has  any  one  of  them,  with 
the  iK)68ible  exception  of  Dr.  Prince,  ever  visited  or  traveled  over 
the  country  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  eastern  and  south- 
eastern New  Mexico.  Mr.  Winship  ^'^  in  his  historical  introduction 
to  his  monograph  on  the  Goronado  expedition  has  undoubtedly  foi- 
ls* Prince,  L.  B.,  History  of  Nevf  Mexico,  p.  91,  Bayi:  "The  island  of 
Malhado  and  Espiritu  Santo  bay  have  been  located  br  different  historians  in 
widely  varying  localities.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  his  nrst  edition  of  his  trans* 
lation  of  C^beza  de  Vaca's  Narrative,  places  them  as  far  east  as  Mobile  bay, 
and  traces  the  travelers'  route  north  to  the  Mnsde  Shoals  in  the  Temiesaee 
river.  And  in  the  edition  of  1871,  he  has  changed  his  views  so  far  as  to 
snggest  that  the  locality  may  have  been  as  far  west  as  San  Antonio  bay,  in 
Texas." 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Spanieh  Conquest  of  New  MeoBieo,  expresses  the  opinion  ttiat 
Malhado  was  one  of  the  low  iriands  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana;  and  the  mention 
of  a  tribe  called  Atayos  in  the  narrative,  who  are  probably  identical  with  the 
AdsyeSy  who  lived,  in  1805,  about  forty  miles  from  Naehitoohes,  and  the  Hadaies, 
who  years  before  were  reported  as  being  between  Nachitoches  and  Sabine  rivers 
—  adds  plausibility  to  this  view.  It  is  possible  the  island  may  have  been  at  or 
near  Galveston,  or  as  far  west  as  the  beaches  or  islands  known  as  Matagorda 
beach  and  Matagorda  island,  which  are  the  outer  protections  of  Matagorda  and 
Ban  Antonio  bays. 

But  see  ante,  this  volume,  Hodge,  F.  W.,  p.  83,  note  80. 
The  Atayos,  mentioned  by  Cab^a  de  Vaca,  in  his  Narrative,  and  mentioned 
by  Prince,  were  a  part  of  the  Caddo  confederacy,  speaking  a  dialect  closely 
related  to  that  of  tiie  Kadohadacho,  Hainai  and  Anardarko.  De  Soto  also  en* 
countered  some  of  the  Caddo  Indians  in  1540,  but  the  people  did  not  beeoms 
known  until  met  by  La  Salle  in  1687.  At  that  time  the  Qiddo  villages  were 
scattered  along  Bed  river  and  its  tributaries  in  what  are  now  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity,  Braios,  and 
Colorado  rivers  in  eastern  Texas. 

isTWinship,  George  Parker,  The  Coronado  Bxpedition,  14th  Ann.  Bep.,  B. 
A.  E.,  p.  347,  note:  ''The  best  study  of  the  route  followed  by  the  survivors 
of  the  expedition,  after  they  landed  in  Texas,  is  that  of  Bandolier,  in  the  second 
ehapter  of  his  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Southwest.  In  this  essay, 
Bandolier  has  brought  together  all  the  documentary  evidence,  and  he  writes  witii 
the  knowledge  obtilned  l^  travelling  through  the  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try which  ciibeza  de  Vaca  must  have  traversed." 
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lowed  the  course  and  adopted  the  one  as  described  by  Mr.  Bandelier. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  ^^  is  also  impressed  with  the  solution  offered  by  Mr. 
Bandelier.  While  it  is  true  that  the  last  named  did  traverse  por- 
tions of  the  route  probably  taken  by  Alvar  Nunez  Gabeza  de  Vaca, 
he  began  his  travels  at  the  point  where  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  con- 
cluded his  wanderings  across  the  continent  Mr.  Bandelier  is  entire- 
ly familiar  with  western  and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic  which  join  the  American  southern 
border,  still  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  topography 
of  middle  or  western  Texas,  nor  of  eastern  or  southeastern  New 
Mexico. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Buckingham  Smith,  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Shea,  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  and  others.  Mr.  Smith  was 
clearly  in  error  when  he  fixed  one  of  the  large  rivers  crossed  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  as  being  the  Arkansas,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Canadian  fork.  Mr.  Davis  also  erred  when  he  stated  that  in  his 
judgment  the  wanderers  were  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian.  Fran- 
cisco Vasquez  Coronado,  in  1542,  after  leaving  the  pueblo  of  Ci-cu-y6, 
going  toward  the  plains,  after  a  four  days'  joum^  came  to  a  ''river 
with  a  large,  deep  current  which  flowed  down  toward  Ci-cu-y6,  and 
they  named  this  the  Ci-cu-y6  river."  This  river  was  beyond  all 
doubt  the  Pecos  of  the  present  day.  Across  this  river  they  built  a 
bridge  which  took  them  four  days  to  construct.  This  bridge  could 
not  have  been  built  across  the  Canadian  at  any  point  where  Coronado 
and  his  army  could  have  been  trayeUng  in  the  direction  described  by 
Castaneda  for  the  reason  that  the  Canadian  at  any  point  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  Coronado  is  not  a  river  ''having  a  large,  deep 
current, ' '  nor  does  it  flow  down  towards  Ci-cu-ye.  It  was  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pecos  crossing,  in  an  easterly  direction  on  the 
plains,  certainly  within  two  or  three  days'  marching,  that  Coronado 
was  informed  by  Indians  whom  he  met  that  Cabeza  de  Yaca  and 
Dorantes  had  visited  that  portion  of  the  country  some  years  before, 
and  also  near  the  place  where  Maldonado  was  informed  that  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  **•  and  Dorantes  "passed  through  here."  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  that  the  Indians  who  gave  this  information  to 

lis  Hodge,  F.  W.,  The  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States^ 
129  ^^nahip,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition,  14tli  Ann.  Bep.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  505. 
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CoronadOy  either  themaelyes  had  seen  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  oom- 
panionsy  or  had  information  from  other  Indians  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Pecos  river,  to  the  south,  by  Cabeza  de  Yaca, 
who  in  his  narrative  states  that  while  traveling  ''we  crossed  a  big 
river  coming  from  the  north  and,  traversing  about  thirty  leagues  of 
plains,  met  a  number  of  people  that  came  from  afar  to  meet  us  on 
the  trail.  ""<> 

Afterwards  Cabeza  de  Yaca  was  guided  more  than  fifty  leagues 
through  a  desert  of  rugged  mountains,  and  so  arid  that  there  was  no 
game.  Later  the  same  Indians  led  them  to  a  plain  beyond  the  chain 
of  mountains  where  people  came  to  meet  them  from  a  long  distance. 
These  people  were  told  by  the  Spaniards  that  their  route  was  toward 
the  sunset,  and  the  Indiana  replied  that  in  that  direction  people  lived 
very  far  away;  that  they  did  not  care  to  go  to  them  as  they  were 
their  enemies,  yet  they  did  finally  send  two  women,  one  of  their  own 
and  the  other  a  captive  from  the  country  itself;  these  women  re- 
turned saying  that  they  had  met  very  few  people,  nearly  all  having 
gone  after  the  ''cows,"  as  it  was  the  season.  The  following  day,  the 
woman  who  was  a  captive  took  Castillo  and  Estevan  to  a  "  river  that 
flows  between  mountains,  where  there  was  a  village,  in  which  her 
father  lived,  and  these  were  the  first  abodes  we  saw  that  were  like 
unto  real  houses."  Castillo  and  Estevan  went  to  these  and,  after 
holding  parley  with  the  Indians,  at  the  end  of  three  days  Castillo 
returned  to  where  he  had  left  the  other  two,  bringing  with  him  five  or 
six  of  the  Indians,  telling  how  he  had  found  permanent  houses,  in- 
habited, the  people  living  in  them  eating  beans,  squashes,  and  that 
he  had  also  seen  maize. 

Instead  of  canying  the  wanderers  far  into  the  north  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, or  even  to  Bed  river,  or  making  them  cross  the  Bio  Grande  far 
to  the  south  near  and  above  the  point  where  the  Pecos  empties  into 
it,  why,  while  indulging  in  mere  speculation^  is  it  not  equally  satis- 
factory, taking  into  oousideration  the  now  well  known  topography 
of  western  Texas,  until  recent  years  the  domain  of  hostile  and  cruel 
savages,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  survivors  of  the  Narv&ez 
expedition  crossed  the  Pecos  at  some  point  far  enough  above  its 

ISO  Baadelier,  Mn.  Fanny,  The  Journey  of  Alvar  NuHee  Cabeza  de  Vaea, 
trans.,  p.  144. 
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confluence  with  the  Rio  Grande  to  permit  of  their  traveling  a  distance 
of  eighth  leagaes,  over  phiins  and  mountains,  before  reaching  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  place  where  they  first  saw  permanent  houses. 
If  Bandelier's  route  is  correct,  then  the  distance  between  the  Pecos 
and  the  Rio  Grande  is  a  great  deal  less  than  eighty  leagues,  and  if 
they  followed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Concho,  they  would  have  had  something  to  eat 
from  the  natives  other  than  chacan,  which  the  wanderers  found  im- 
possible for  them  to  eat.  The  fact  that  the  pintts  edulis  —  the 
''pinones,"  so  exactly  described  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  is  not  to  be 
found  below  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos,  in  truth  not  for  many  miles 
above  its  mouth,  nor  at  any  point  on  the  Colorado  river,  where  Ban- 
delier  would  have  it  appear  the  survivors  crossed  that  stream,  is  very 
persuasive,  at  least,  that  the  Spaniards  must  have  been  in  the  areas 
and  in  the  altitudes  where  that  tree  is  found ;  this  would  compel  a 
crossing  of  the  Pecos  river  far  above  the  point  desired  by  Bandelier 
in  his  argument  as  to  the  probable  route  of  the  wanderers.  Their 
presence  in  the  locality  where  the  pinon  grows  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  in  western  Texas  in  localities  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
Jumanos  Indians  may  have  seen  them  at  points  much  farther  north 
than  Mr.  Bandelier  wishes  to  place  them.  The  Jumanos  roamed  and 
lived  as  far  north  as  the  present  county  of  Torrance,  in  New  Mexico, 
at  some  periods  much  farther  north.  After  reaching  the  Rio  Grande 
where  the  permanent  habitations  were  found,  the  wanderers  fol- 
lowed up  that  stream,  as  the  narrative  states,  seventeen  days,  but 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  all  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  fact  that  he  wrote  entirely  from  memory,  is  just  as  apt 
to  be  in  error  as  to  time  as  he  was  as  to  distance.  The  writer  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Prince  on  this  subject,  who  carries  them  as  far  north 
as  the  Rio  Puerco  or  the  San  Jos6,  for  in  that  event  they  would 
have  passed  by  the  communal  houses  near  San  Marcial,  which  were 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  1582,  and  1598.  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  these  houses  had  he  seen  them,  for 
the  reason  that  he  does  recite  that  he  was  told  by  the  Indians  that 
further  to  the  north  houses  of  this  character  of  construction  could 
be  found,  while  south  of  San  Marcial,  the  detached  house-type,  in 
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dusters,  occupied  the  river  banks  at  intervals,  as  far  south  as  Dona 
Ana  county,  New  Mexico,  and  in  all  probability,  much  farther. 

So  far  as  the  mention  of  turquoises  ^'^  and  the  locality 
from  which  they  were  obtained  is  concerned,  it  does  not  necessarily 
f oUow  that  the  Indians  secured  all  of  their  supplies  of  this  stone 
from  the  Chalchuitl  mountain  near  Los  Cerrillos,  in  Santa  F6 
counly,  as  there  are  places  in  the  counties  of  Otero  and  Orant,  in 
New  Mexico,  and  other  places  in  Arizona,  where  this  stone  could 
have  been  obtained,  and  which  places  were  known  to  the  Indians,  at 
least  to  those  of  more  modem  times.  Mr.  Bandelier  cannot  be  taken 
as  infallible  in  this  matter.  He  certainly  is  in  error  in  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  route  taken  by  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  after 
that  explorer  left  the  pueblo  of  Ci-cu-y6  in  his  march  in  search  of 
Quivira,  and  it  is  poeahle  that  he  may  be  in  error  in  stating  positive- 
ly that  Cabeza  de  Yaca  was  never  upon  New  Mexican  soiL 

The  nckrrative  and  the  other  proo&  are  not  conclusive  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
was  upon  New  Mexican  soil  or  not  The  best  evidence,  and  that  was 
only  a  sort  of  tradition,  that  they  crossed  the  Rio  Orande  into  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Indians  to  Espejo 
in  1582,  that  many  years  before  some  Spaniards  had  passed  through 
their  countiy.  These  Indians  were  the  Jumanos.  In  1541,  Francisco 
Vasquez  Coronado  also  heard  from  an  old  Indian  about  the  passing  of 
the  Spaniards  through  the  country.    The  point  where  Coronado  had 

1*1  Prince,  L.  B.,  Hittory  of  New  Mexico^  p.  92,  says :  ' '  Just  how  far  np  the 
Bio  Grande  Q&beza  de  Vaea  oame  we  shall  probably  nerer  know;  but  evidently 
not  further  than  central  New  Mexico,  as  the  turquoises  which  were  presented  to 
him,  and  which  certainly  came  from  the  great  Chalchuitl  mountains  in  the  Ger- 
rillos,  south  of  Santa  F6,  he  mentions  as  coming  from  the  north.  From  the 
highest  point  reached,  the  party  seems  to  have  turned  ateiptly  west,  probably  as 
soon  as  they  had  passed  by  tiie  desert  regions  on  the  west  of  the  river;  and 
then  marched  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  continually  finding  settled 
domiciles,  with  plenty  of  maise  and  beans.  It  may  be  weU  conjectured  that  this 
was  along  the  Ime  of  the  Pnerco  and  San  Jos6,  and  among  the  numerous  pueblo 
towns  of  which  we  have  such  full  descriptions  a  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Coronado ;  although  the  route  may  have  been  further  south. ' ' 

The  communal  house  near  San  Marcial  was  visited  by  a  party  of  frian, 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  Mexican  and  Indian  guides  and  servants  in  1581.  The 
commander  of  the  soldiers  was  Ghamuscado.  The  village  consisted  of  f  orty-flve 
houses,  two  and  tiiree  stories  high,  and  there  was  plenty  of  com  and  beans  and 
other  vegetables  to  be  had  at  th^  point.  The  inhabitants  wore  cotton  garments ; 
th^  were  the  Piros. 
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the  interview  with  the  Indian  was  more  than  seven  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  point  mentioned  by  Espejo,  and  Coronado's  native  in- 
formant said  that  he  had  seen  them  further  south  toward  New  Spain. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bandelier  is  so  positive  in  his  declaration  as  to 
the  route  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  it  is  no  more  than  right  to  present  his 
argument  and  conclusions,  as  the  judgment  of  so  distinguished  an 
authority  is  entitled  to  great  weight  and  consideration.    He  says: 

''It  remains  to  be  investigated  which  route  the  adventurous  wan- 
derers took,  and  that  investigation  will,  in  turn,  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  true,  as  has  hitherto  been  admitted,  that  Cabeza  de  Yaca 
was  the  first  European,  writing  of  the  event,  to  tread  New  Mexican 
BoiL  I  have  already  stated,  as  a  result  of  previous  studies,  that  the 
prevailing  notions  are  incorrect,  and  that  he  never  set  foot  on  New 
Mexican  territory,  as  the  term  is  understood  to-day.  I  shall  add 
here,  that  he  never  claimed,  as  little  as  did  his  companions,  to  have 
seen  or  visited  any  of  the  sedentary  tribes  whose  peculiar  culture 
and  condition  have  become  so  characteristic  of  New  Mexico. 

"There  are  a  few  points  in  the  itinerary  which  are  of  decisive  value 
in  the  discussion  of  it,  and  are  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  the 
statements  of  the  travellers.    These  are  : 

*  *  1.  That  they  began  their  journey  in  eastern  Texas,  and  near  the 
coast 

*  *  2.  That  during  their  peregrination,  they  always  remained  south 
of  the  range  where  the  buffalo  was  wont  to  roam. 

''3.  That  the  mean  direction  of  their  course  was  from  east  to 
west. 

"4.  That  until  they  entered  the  broad  mountain  chain,  through 
whose  gaps  or  valleys  they  emerged  upon  the  slope  of  the  Pacific, 
they  haid  constantly  been  travelling  among  and  with  roaming  savages, 
and  that  the  first  clusters  of  more  permanent  settlements  were  met 
with  by  them  in  that  great  mountain  region,  as  well  as  to  the  west  of 
it^  near  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea. 

*  *  5.  That  the  place  where  they  received  the  first  intimation  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Spaniards,  was  situated  on  the  Yaqui  river  of 
Sonora,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast. 

**No.  1  and  No.  5  give  us  the  terminal  points  of  the  journey.  No. 
2  limits  the  belt  through  which  they  travelled  to  a  zone  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  of  to-day.  It  also  excludes  all  possi- 
bility of  their  having  impinged  upon  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
particularly  upon  the  part  inhabited  by  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

''To  re-estabUsh  the  itinerary  with  complete  accuracy  is  quite  im- 
possible. It  was  written,  not  as  a  journal,  for  they  had  no  means  of 
reoording  aa(ffliizig  on  their  trip,  but  as  recollections  sufficiently 
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fresh,  however^  to  admit  of  tolerable  accuracy,  provided  it  was  done 
in  good  faith.  Nothing  in  their  report  indicates  that  they  wilfully 
exaggerated  or  misrepresented,  taMng  into  consideration  their  ex- 
traordinary sufferings  and  the  state  of  ph3rsical  as  well  as  mental 
exaltation  which  the  terrible  strain  upon  body  and  mind  cannot  but 
have  produced.  The  wonderful  cures  which  they  relate  are  no 
evidence  of  studied  deception  on  their  part.  The  interpretation 
given  by  them  to  their  unexpected  success  in  the  art  of  healing  and 
curing  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  at  that  epoch.  I  therefore  regard  their  relations 
as  reliable  in  the  main,  though  of  necessity  confused,  and  often  un- 
satisfactory in  precision  and  detail.  This  lack  of  prolixity  speaks 
in  favor  of  their  truthfulness. 

''It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  after  the  four  castaways  had  met,  and 
had  determined  upon  striving  to  reach  the  part  of  America  where 
they  might  find  settlements  of  their  own  people,  they  did  not  in  all 
their  wanderings,  cross  any  river  of  such  proportions  as  might  corre- 
spond to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  any  other 
large  stream  in  the  Central  and  Southern  states  of  the  Union.  One 
river,  particularly*,  is  mentioned  as  being  'wider  than  the  Guadal- 
quivir in  Seville,  and  they  crossed  it  all  up  to  the  knee  and  thigh, 
and  for  a  length  of  more  than  two  lances  up  to  the  breast,  but 
without  peril.'"* 

"Of  this  same  character  all  the  other  rivers  which  they  crossed 
must  have  been,  else  they  would  have  mentioned  any  notable  differ- 
ence. They  consequently  did  not  have  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  but 
found  themselves  beyond  its  mouth  even  previous  to  their  meeting. 
The  last  remnants  of  the  expedition  to  which  they  belonged  perished 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi  delta  and  somewhat 
west  of  it,  and  the  survivors,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians, 
were  tossed  to  and  fro  between  bands  moving  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast  or  to  the  west.  Once  united  and  bent  upon  their  westward 
progress,  they  took  care  to  note,  not  only  the  size,  but  also  the  num- 
ber,  of  the  streams  they  had  to  cross,  and  this  number  is  given  by 

182  HUtoria,  p.  604 :  ' '  '  £  ant«8  que  el  sol  se  pusiesse  Uewon  6  un  rio,  que  & 
8u  parescer  era  mas  ancho  que  Guadalquivir  en  Sevilla,  e  paasaronlo  todo  k 
larodillo  6  al  muslo,  6  obra  de  doB  lancas  en  luengo  &  Iob  pechoB,  pero  sin  peligro. ' 
Naufragias,  p.  538:  'PartimoB  de  alii  llevandolas  por  guia,  j  pasamoB  un 
rio  quando  ya  vino  la  tarde,  que  noB  daba  el  agua  6  Iob  pechoB;  Beria  tan  ancho 
eomo  el  de  Sevilla,  j  coria  muy  mucho.'  It  is  the  general  character  of 
Southwestern  Btreama  to  have  wide  bedB  in  proportion  to  their  depth.  It  is 
noteworthy  alBo,  that  they  lay  BtresB  upon  this  particular  river  for  its  Bize  and 
the  depth  of  its  current,  as  well  as  its  velocity.  Neither  correBponds  with  the 
MiflsiBsippi,  nor  with  the  Bed  river,  taking  into  consideration  (as  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned)  that  they  were  still  close  to  the  coast,  whereas  the  Bed  river 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  a  distance  of  110  miles  north  of  the  nearest 
point  on  the  shore.  Neither  did  the  expedition  of  Narv6ez,  as  long  as  it  was 
together,  cross  the  Mississippi.    That  they  should  have  passed  its  mouth  without 
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them  as  four.  They  were  the  Trimly,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte."* 

noticing  it,  is  quite  poesible,  from  the  state  of  utter  helpleasneBB  in  which  they 
were,  eompletelj  adiift  and  at  the  merej  of  the  wind  and  waves  in  their  fraU 
boats. 

''Only  twice  there  is  a  qualification:  Naufragioat  p.  540,  '&  hi  ribera  de  un 
muy  h^rmoso  rio';  p.  641,  *Y  al  cabo  dellas  un  rio  muj  grande,  que  nos  daba  & 
los  pechoB.'  " 

i»7&$d:  ''Previous  to  their  meeting,  many  bays,  lagunee  and  streams  are 
mentioned.  All  were,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore.  Afterwards  during 
their  peregrinations  we  find  only  four  rivers  which  they  crossed,  the  last  of  the 
four  being  the  one  near  the  region  where  the  buffalos  were  said  to  roam. 

' '  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  average  direction  of  their  wanderings 
was  from  east  to  west.  Consequently  the  streams  which  they  crossed  must  have 
flowed,  on  an  average  also,  from  north  to  south.  The  only  country  in  the 
southern  part  of  North  America  where  four  water-courses  of  the  particular 
kind  mentioned  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  would  have  to  be  crossed 
successively  on  a  journey  from  east  to  west  is  Texas,  and  they  can  only  have 
been  the  Trinity,  the  Brasos,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Bio  Grande.  That  the 
Nueoes  should  not  be  counted  will  appear  from  the  direction  they  took,  which 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos,  consequently  so  far  north  that  the  Nueces 
must  have  appeared  to  them  as  a  mere  creek.  That  the  Pecos  would  not  be 
mentioned  be^mes  evident  from  what  I  shall  develop  further  on,  so  that  the 
Trinity  as  the  first,  and  the  Bio  Grande  as  the  last,  of  the  four  rivers  indicated, 
are  the  only  identifications  possible.  The  Trini^  was  the  one  described  as 
being  as  large  as  the  Guadalquivir  at  Seville  (see  note  1,  page  51).  The  Brasos 
was  the  next,  of  which  Cabesa  de  Vaca  says  (Naufragioa,  p.  539)  :  '  Y  nosotros 
caminamos  por  el  rio  arriba.'  And  the  joint  report  preserved  in  Oviedo 
(Hiaiaria,  p.  604) :  *  Hasta  un  rio  que  estaM  al  pie  de  la  punta,  donde  comen- 
caba  la  dieha  Uerra.'  The  river  wliich  the  joint  report  in  Oviedo  {HiatoriOf 
p.  606)  mentions  as  within  a  mountainous  region  is  the  Colorado,  which  indeed 
traverses  a  series  of  heights  (appearing  like  low  mountains  in  comparison  with 
the  extensive  levels  of  Texas)  between  Austin  and  San  Saba.  Cf  it  Cabeca  de 
Vaca  says  (p.  540) :  '  Y  atrevesamos  una  sierra  de  siete  leguas  y  las  piedras 
de  ella  eran  de  eseorias  de  hierro;  y  &  la  noche  Uegamos  &  muchas  casas,  que 
eataban  asentadas  6  la  ribera  de  us  hermoso  rio.'  This  would  also  indicate 
volcanic  rooks.  Finally,  the  last  river  mentioned  (Naufragios,  p.  542,  Historia, 
pp.  608,  609)  after  traversing  a  very  dry  expanse  of  mountainous  country ,  was 
the  Bio  Grande.  At  the  ^id  of  this  region,  whose  width  is  given  at  fifty  leagues, 
he  mentions  another  river,  'muy  grande,  que  d  agua  nos  daba  &  los  pechoa.' 
The  joint  report  does  not  mention  it,  and  I  have  only  accepted  what  is  contained 
in  both  sources.  In  case  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is  right,  then  there  were  ^ve  streams, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  Nechez,  the  second  the  Trinity,  the  Brazos  the  third, 
the  Colorado  the  fourth,  and  the  Bio  Grande  the  last.  In  either  case,  the  ulti- 
mate geographical  result  is  the  same. —  Alvar  Nu^b  Cabesa  de  Vaea,  the  first 
<werland  Traveller  of  European  Descent,  and  Hie  Journeys  from  Florida  to  the 
Pacifie  Coast,  1528-1536,  in  the  Magasine  of  Western  History,  July,  1886,  p. 
330  et  seq. 

' '  There  is  abundant  proof  of  this.  In  1581,  Francisco  Sanches  Chamuscado 
with  eight  soldiers  accompanied  three  Franciscan  friars  up  the  Bio  Grande  to 
New  Mexico,  and  they  met  the  buffalo  quite  far  east  of  that  river,  in  the  great 
plains  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sandia,  and  the  Sierra  del  Manzano,  Tesiimonio 
dado  en  Mejieo  sohre  el  Vescubrimiento  de  doscienias  leguas  adelante,  de  las 
Minas  de  Santa  Bardola,  etc.  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv).  Bi  the  following  year, 
Antonio  de  Espejo  marched  up  the  Bio  Grande  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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All  these  streams  are  fordable  during  the  winter  months,  and  it 
was  in  fall  and  winter  that  the  Spaniards  performed  their  journey 
thraugh  Texas.  In  another  place  I  have  written  as  follows  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  nothing  to  alter  in  the  opinions  there  expressed : 

''They  travelled  five  days,  crossing  a  river  'wider  than  the  Quad- 
alquivir  at  Seville/  and  quite  deep.  This  was  the  Trinity.  Three 
da3rB'  march  west  of  this  river  they  began  to  see  mountains,  one 
range  of  which  seemed  to  sweep  directly  northward.  One  day 
farther,  or  'five  leagues  farther  on'  they  reached  another  river  'at 
the  foot  of  the  point  where  the  said  mountains  commenced.'  That 
river  was  the  Brazos,  and  by  'mountains'  the  hills  of  Central  Texas 
must  be  understood.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  says  he  estimated  the  dis- 
tance of  these  mountains  from  the  sea  to  be  fifteen  leagues  (forty 
miles).    People  from  the  coast  came  in  one  day  to  visit  them. 

' '  Here  they  changed  their  direction,  and  moved  northwards  along 
the  base  of  a  mountain  chain  and  partly  away  from  water-courses, 
eighty  leagues  according  to  the  joint  report,  fifty  according  to 
Cabeza  de  Vaca.  The  last  estimate  is  more  likely,  for  the  journey 
was  painful  and  slow,  and  they  experienced  great  scarcity  of  food, 
as  well  as  of  water.  In  this  manner  they  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Qraham.  Here  they  changed  their  route,  making  towards 
sunset  again. 

Oonehos  to  Bernalillo,  in  New  Mexico,  and  found  no  traee  of  the  great  quadruped^ 
whereas,  upon  his  return  down  the  Bio  Pecos  he  saw  large  herds  of  them  along 
the  latter  stream.  In  1590  Qaspar  Gastaflo  de  Sosa  marched  up  the  Pecos  river, 
after  crossing  the  Bio  Qrande  and  he  saw  tracks  of  the  buifalo  onlj  on  the 
former.  In  1598,  Ofiate  again  followed  the  Bio  Grande  upwards,  from  a  oon- 
siderable  distance  below  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  and  saw  no  trace  of  the  buffalo 
along  its  banks. 

' '  In  Naufragioe,  p.  542 :  *  Y  porque  aquel  no  arriba  mas  de  cincuenta  leguas, 
van  matando  muchas  de  ellas.'  Further  on  we  find  the  foUowing  passage: 
'Passados  dos  dias  que  allf  estuvimos,  determinamos  de  ir  &  busear  el  mais; 
J  no  queeimos  seguir  el  camino  de  las  vacas  porque  es  hada  el  norte  j  esto 
em  para  nosotros  muj  gran  rodeo.'  They  therefore  followed  the  river  for 
seventeen  days.  'Y  ansi  pasamos  todas  las  dies  y  siete  jomadas,  y  al  cabo 
de  ellas  atreveeamos  el  rio.'  This  shows  that  the  river  on  which  were  the 
cows  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  which  the  Spaniards  followed.  Historian 
p.  609:  'E  assi  fueron  por  este  rio  arriba  las  nueve  jomadas,  cada  dia 
caminando  hasta  la  noche,  con  grandissima  hambre.'  The  Indians  on  that 
river  told  them  '  que  eran  ydos  &  comer  las  vacas,  tree  jomadas  de  alia  en  unos 
llanos  entre  las  sierras  que  decian  venian  de  arriba  hacia  la  mar.'  The  plain 
which  is  here  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  level  through  which  the  Pecos  flows 
in  northwestern  Texas.  The  mountains  are  the  Sierra  Apache,  Sierra  Guadalupe, 
Pahcut,  and  the  others  of  that  wild  and  arid  region  between  the  Pecos  and  the 
Bio  Grande,  south  of  the  New  Mexican  boundary. 

'<In  1684,  Juan  Domingo  de  Mendoza  crossed  over  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gonchos  to  the  Pecos  river,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  ten  days  after  leaving 
the  Bio  Grande,  he  saw  the  first  signs  of  buifalo.  Diario  del  Viage  d  la  Junta 
de  loe  Sioa  y  hasta  el  Sio  de  Peooa,  Ms.,  fol.  8." 
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' '  Including  prolonged  stays  among  the  Indian  hordes,  our  Span- 
iards consumed  nearly  two  months  in  these  wanderings^  so  that  it 
was  November  when  they  began  to  move  westward  again.  Quided 
by  sunrise  and  by  sunset  they  consequently  followed  a  line  south 
of  westy  it  being  now  late  in  the  fall.  The  farther  they  advanced, 
the  greater  became  that  southern  deflection.  They  crossed  the 
Colorado,  and  finally  struck  a  large  river,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  *  Bio  de  las  Vacas, '  or  river  of  the  Cows,  since  the  br^alo  herds 
were  said  to  roam  more  than  fif  1y  leagues  up  the  river. 

''This  is  the  last  stream  mentioned  in  either  of  the  relations.  It 
was  evidently  the  Rio  Qrande. 

''Here  both  reports  become  extraordinarily  diffuse,  although  the 
joint  narrative  is  less  so  than  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  book,  still,  it  is  easily 
discernible  that  the  Spaniards  struck  the  Rio  Grande  without  cross^ 
ing  the  Pecos,  therefore  below  or  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 
Refusing  to  go  due  north  where  the  cows  were,  they  followed  the 
eastern  bank  for  fifteen  (Naufragios  have  seventeen)  days.  The 
mountains  were  to  the  north,  and  during  this  tramp  they  suffered 
much  from  hunger.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  of  seventeen  days,  they 
crossed  the  river  to  the  west.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pecos  to  Presidio  del  Norte  (where  the  Rio  Conchos  empties  into  the 
Rio  Orande)  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  reasonable 
stretch  for  fifteen  days  of  wearisome  and  difficult  foot  travel.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  about  Fort 
Seaton.  Thereafter  their  route  lay  towards  the  sunset  again,  and 
no  more  water-courses  are  mentioned.  That  is,  until  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Yaqui. 

"In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  buffalo  never  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Rio  Orande  del  Norte.  This  seems  to  militate  against  the 
assumption  that  that  river  was  the  last  stream  which  they  met  (of 
any  importance)  previous  to  their  striking  Sonora.  But  the  text 
of  both  the  main  sources  indicate  that  the  cows  were  not  on  the 
river  which  they  followed  for  about  seventeen  days.  It  is  certain 
that  they  never  saw  the  buffalo  themselves,  except  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
who  saw  them  in  the  Red  River  country,  but  the  Indians  on  the  Rio 
Orande  told  them  that  they  roamed  'three  days  distance  from  there.' 
It  is  well  ascertained  fhat  the  buffalo  used  to  descend  along  the 
Pecos  to  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Therefore  the  Spaniards 
must  have  struck  the  Rio  Orande  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the 
Pecos  and  the  reports  which  they  gathered  concerning  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  quadruped  applied  to  the  Pecos,  owing  to  the  near 
proximily  of  both  rivers,  of  which,  however,  they  saw  but  the  larger 
one.  Furthermore,  their  journey  up  the  river  exposed  them  to 
many  hardships,  owing  to  the  lack  of  food.    The  Indians  had  hardly 
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anything  to  eat,  still  less  wherewith  to  feed  guests,  and  while  buffalo 
robes  were  plentiful,  the  animal  itself  was  said  to  exist  'three  days' 
journey  from  there  in  plains  among  mountains  which  they  said 
descended  from  higher  up  towards  the  sea,  and  that  they  themselves 
went  thither  also.  These  plains  between  mountains  are  the  plains 
through  the  western  edge  of  which  the  Pecos  approaches  the  Bio 
Grande;  the  mountains  are  the  maze  of  arid  chains  covering  the 
triangle  formed  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Texas  by  the  Bio 
Grande  and  the  Pecos. 

''The  upper  course  of  the  Bio  Brazos,  perhaps  on  the  thirty-sec- 
ond parallel  of  latitude,  appears  therefore  to  have  been  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  the  wanderers  on  their  peregrinations. 
This  is  also  the  latitude  of  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ; 
but  they  struck  that  parallel  at  least  four  degrees  of  longitude  east 
of  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  New  Mexican  territory,  and  thence 
declined  to  the  southwest  to  two  and  a  half  degrees  farther  south. 
As  long  as  they  were  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  or  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  of  today,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  friends  remained 
far  out  of  reach  of  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the  geographical 
and  zoographical  evidences  given,  there  is  further  proof  derived 
from  the  statements  of  the  travellers  concerning  the  flora  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  As  long  as  they  were  together  on  the  coast,  and  even 
for  some  time  afterward,  they  place  much  stress  upon  several  nutri- 
tive plants  which  were  characteristic  of  the  vegetation,  and  at  the 
same  time  prominent  means  of  subsistence  for  the  Indians.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  the  mesquite  ^'^  (Prosopis  juliflora)  and  the 
cactus  pear  (Opuntia).  Neither  of  these  plants  appears  in  Eastern 
Texas  towards  the  Indian  Territory  in  any  great  abundance,  and 
yet  the  natives  were  wont  to  leave  the  coast  and  go  inland  in  order 
to  subsist  for  months  on  the  tuna  or  cactus  fruit;  and  the  beans  of 
the  mesquite  are  mentioned  time  and  again,  as  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  subsistence  of  these  hordes  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  Such  statements  can  only  apply  to  Southern  and  Central 
Texas. 

"Again  a  small  tree  or  shrub  is  mentioned  bearing  edible  nuts.^** 
At  first  glance,  the  Pinon,  or  Pinus  Edulis,  may  be  thought  of,  a 

184  <  <  The  descriptioiui  are  fuU  and  accurate.  Not  only  the  Tuna  ia  mentioned, 
but  the  name  Mesquite,  also  Mesquisez,  appears  in  both  reports.  Historiaf 
p.  604,  and  possiblj  p.  609;  NaufragioSf  p.  538:  'Este  Meequisez  es  una 
fruta  que  euando  e8t&  en  el  arbol  es  muy  amarga,  y  es  de  la  manera  de  algar- 
raobas  y  comese  con  tierra,  y  con  ella  estft  dulce,  y  bueno  de  comer. ' 

1S5  *  <  That  these  cannot  have  been  the  New  Mexican  Piiiones  is  quite  clear, 
Naufragios,  p.  540:  'Hay  por  aquella  tierra  pifios  chicos,  y  las  pifias  de  ellas 
son  como  pequeftos  huevos,  mas  los  piiionee  son  me j  ores  que  los  de  CastiUa, 
porqne  tienen  las  casearas  muy  delgadas;  y  euando  estan  verdes  muelenlos  y 
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tree  which  is  almost  specifically  New  Mexican;  but  the  shell  of 
these  'Pinones'  was  soft  and  edible  also.  This  proves  that  the  tree 
must  have  been  a  cedar,  the  fruit  of  which  is  also  used  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  other  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  This  tree  or  shrub  occurs 
in  Northern  Texas.  The  travellers  strongly  insist  upon  the  almost 
total  absence  of  maize  or  Indian  com  as  long  as  they  remained  to 
the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  banks  of  that  stream  they  were 
finally  told  that  to  find  com  in  any  abundance,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  go  westward,  and  also  to  the  north  a  long  distance. 

' '  What  the  Indians  planted  were  beans  and  calabashes,  and  even 
these  grew  only  in  small  quantities,  as  the  soil  was  very  poor.  Had 
they  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  they  would 
have  told  a  different  story.  The  Indians  themselves  whom  the  cast- 
aways met  and  cured,  and  who  voluntarily  accompanied  them  as 
escort  from  band  to  band,  or  from  camp  to  camp,  are  plainly  de- 
scribed as  being  the  merest  savages.  Nowhere  is  there  any  mention 
of  houses  of  mud  or  stone.^**  Only  lodges  made  of  boughs  or  leaves, 
the  rudest  huts,  are  spoken  of.    These  Indians  led  an  erratic  life, 

haeenlos  pellas,  j  ansi  los  eomen;  j  n  estan  aecos,  los  mnelen  con  eaacaras  de 
manera  que  las  comen  eon  lo  demas;  las  pifias  de  ellas  eon  mny  ohiqnltos,  6  los 
arbolea  Ilenoa  en  aqneUas  aerranias  en  cantidad.'  This  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  New  Mexican  pifion.  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  find  ont  whether  there  is  a 
species  of  pifion  in  Texas.  At  all  events,  if  there  is,  it  appears  to  be  different 
from  the  northern  kind. 

' '  In  the  yidnity,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande,  perhaps,  there  was  a  little 
eom,  but  there  were  no  plantations  of  it.  Naufragioi,  p.  542:  'Pregun- 
tamosles  como  no  sembraban  maiz ;  respondierronnos  que  lo  hacian  por  no  perder 
lo  que  sembrasen,  porque  dos  afios  atras  les  habian  f  altado  las  aguas  j  habia 
sido  el  tiempo  tan  seco,  que  &  todos  les  habian  perdido  los  maiees  los  topos,  7 
que  no  uaurian  tomar  &  sembrar  sin  que  primero  hubiese  Uovido  mucho;  .  .  . 
tambien  noeotros  quesimos  saber  de  donde  habian  traido  aqu61  maiz,  j  ellos  nos 
dijeron  que  de  donde  el  sol  se  ponia,  7  que  lo  habia  por  toda  aquella  tierra ;  mas 
que  lo  mas  cerca  de  aUi  era  por  aquel  eamino. ' 

186  <  *  The  only  place  where  thej  found  dwellings  slightly  more  substantial  was 
on  the  Bio  Grande.  Higtaria^  p.  608:  'Los  cuales  lo  UcTaron  &  un  rio  donde 
halbiron  gente  6  casas  &  assiento;  6  algunos  fesoles  6  calabacas  que  comian, 
aunque  mui  poco.'  Naufragios,  p.  542.  It  is  not  surprising  that  on  the  Bio 
Grande  there  should  have  lived  Indians  in  more  permanent  abodes.  It  was  in 
tills  vicinity  that,  forty-six  years  later,  Espejo  met  the  Jumanos  Indians,  of 
whom  he  sa^  (Selaeion  del  Viage,  Doc  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  p.  168) :  'En  que 
pareeJa  habia  mucha  gente  y  con  pueblos  formados,  grandes  en  que  vimos  einco 
pueblos  con  mas  de  dies  mil  Indies  y  casas  de  azutea,  bajas,  y  con  buena  traza 
de  pueblos.'  These  Jumanos  recollected  the  passage  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
his  companions  through  their  country:  'Bespondieron  que  de  tree  Christianos, 
y  un  negro  que  auian  passado  por  aUi,  y  detennidose  algunos  diss  en  su  tierra, 
etc'  It  is  very  significant  also,  that  they  mention  houses  of  mud  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  Hisioria,  p.  609:  'A  tenian  casas  estos  indios 
algunas  pequefias  de  tierra.'  Hawfragum,  p.  543.  "Entre  estas  casas  habia 
alg^uias  de  ellas  que  era  de  tierra. ' '  Had  these  not  been  the  prst  ones  which  the 
Bpanards  saw  on  the  whole  journey,  they  would  scarcely  have  made  such  special 
mention  of  them.    It  is  also  stated  in  BisUma,  p.  610:    'A  tambien  les 
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wandering  to  and  fro  at  will,  or  according  to  the  necessities  of  life. 
Nothing  in  the  picture  made  of  these  nomads  corresponds  in  the 
least  to  the  sedentaiy  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  There  is  not  even  an 
indication  that  the  Spaniards,  while  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  heard 
of  the  Pueblos  and  their  strange,  characteristic  many-storied  dwdl- 
ings. 

' '  Cabeza  de  Vaca  has  given  a  list  of  tribes  {NaufragioSy  cap.  xxvi) , 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  names.  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  identify  a  single  one  of  them.  This  is  not  surprising.  Texas 
waa  not  explored  by  the  Spaniards  until  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  and  among  roaming  Indians  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
recognize  the  name  of  a  band  or  horde  after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  appelatives  left  us  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  surnames  —  to  what  extent  they  were  recognized 
by  the  tribe,  or  only  applied  to  it  by  some  neighbor,  whether  friend 
or  enemy. 

''It  remains  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  see  whether,  perhaps,  on  that  side 
they  penetrated  New  Mexico. 

' '  I  believe  that  I  have  established  that  the  crossing  of  the  stream 
which  now  divides  the  state  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican  States  of 
Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  was  effected  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Conchos  with  the  Rio  Grande,  or  near  Presidio  del  Norte,  in  Chi- 
huahua. Thence  onward  their  course  was  westward,  declining  to 
the  south,  Presidio  del  Norte,  itself,  is  more  than  two  degrees  south 
of  the  New  Mexican  boundary  line;  it  lies  even  outside  the  limits 
of  the  territory  aa  they  were  during  the  Spanish  domination.  It 
is  therefore  equally  impossible  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  ever  could 
have  trod  New  Mexican  soil  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
His  route  led  him  across  the  central  portions  of  the  State  of  Chihua- 

pare8ci6  que  aqueUos  terradiUos  6  andar  las  xnngeres  en  habito  tan  honeato,  lo 
aprendian  6  tomaban  della  (from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific).'  This  shows  that 
until  then  they  had  not  seen  anj  houses  of  earth  or  stone. 

''Another  point  which  is  itself  almost  decisive  is  the  statement  that  until 
they  entered  the  Sierra  Madre  they  nowhere  saw  pottery  in  use  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  On  the  Bio  Grande,  where  they  found  the  most  substantial 
dwellings,  Cibeza  de  Vaca  remarks  (Naufragios,  p.  542) :  'EUos  no  alcanzaa 
ollaSy  y  para  eocer  lo  que  eUos  quieren  comer  hinchen  media  oalabaia  grande 
eon  agua,  y  en  fuego  echas  muehas  piedras  de  las  que  mas  f acilmente  eUos 
pueden  eneender,  y  toman  el  fuego;  y  cuando  ven  que  estan  ardiendo,  tomanlas 
con  Unas  tenasas  de  palo,  y  echanlas  en  aquella  agua  que  eta  en  la  calabaaa 
hasta  que  la  haoen  hervir  con  el  fuego  que  las  piedras  Uevan;  y  cuando  ven 
que  el  agua  hierve,  echan  en  ella  lo  que  han  de  cocer,  y  en  todo  eete  tiempo  no 
hacen  sine  sacar  unas  piedras  y  echar  otras  ardiendo  para  que  el  agua  hierva 
para  eoe«r  lo  que  quieren,  y  asi  lo  cuecen. '  Histtnia,  p.  608.  Had  the  travel- 
fers  met  tiie  New  Mexican  Fiieblos,  they  would  have  seen  pottery,  and  undoubtedly 
have  mentioned  it.'' 
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hoa  to  the  Pass  of  the  Molatos  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  time 
spent  in  traversing  that  arid  ocuntryy  twenty  days,  agrees  with  the 
distance  fairly  well,  and  the  short  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
aborigines  whom  the  Spaniards  met  on  their  passage  is  very  well 
put.  And  from  there  they  went  to  the  west,  or  setting  son,  more 
than  twenty  days  more,  through  people  that  were  famished,  liioagh 
not  as  much  (as  those  previously  spoken  of)  because  they  ate  pow* 
dered  herbs  and  killed  a  great  many  hares."  ^*^ 

''In  a  straight  line  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  not 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos.  It 
is  self  evident  that  the  route  taken  was  not  a  perfect  air-line,  and 
that  consequently  they  travelled  a  greater  distance.  They  must 
have  kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  Conchos  river,  else  th^y  would 
have  mentioned  it.  The  country  has  some  beautiful  valleys,  at  least 
now,  when  such  spots  have  been  improved  for  sites  of  ranches, 
haciendas,  and  a  few  settlements.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  then  traversed  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  them  the  impression  of  an  arid  waste.  It  was  only 
when  they  ascended  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  pene- 
trated into  the  deep  gorges  and  valleys  of  that  extensive  mountain 
area,  that  a  fertile  liuid  met  their  eyes  and  at  last  they  found  In- 
dians who  cultivated  maize,  who  owned  turquoises,  although  in  small 
quantities  and  who  traded  parrot's  feathers  for  green  stones,  far  in 
the  north.  The  houses  of  these  Indians  were  made  of  palm  leaves 
tressed  and  plaited,  and  some  of  the  buildings  had  earthen  walls 
and  a  dirt  roof. 

''All  this  is  significant,  and  enables  us  to  identify  the  region 
though  not  the  exact  locality.  A  species  of  large  green  parrot 
inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Madre  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 30  degrees.  Palms  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its 
tributary  chains.  They  are  especially  fan-palms  and  the  houses 
of  the  aborigines  of  Sonora  were  often  made  of  that  material. 

"The  interior  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  strewn  with  remains  of 
Indian  hamlets  and  cave  dwellings,  and  with  traces  of  small  garden- 
beds.  Not  all  of  these  ruins  ante-date  the  time  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. The  Jovas,  a  branch  and  dialect  of  the  Opatas,  dwelt  in 
scattered  clusters  in  the  interior  of  the  chain,  almost  due  west  of 

1ST  <<  The  limits  were  the  BoquiUas,  40  leagnee  (108)  mileB  south  of  El  Paso. 
BiTora,  Diario,  p.  27.  In  1836  Pedro  Garda  Cond6  fixes  the  northern  Umits  of 
Chihuahua  at  latitude  32  degrees  57  minutes.  Ensayo  Estadigtioo  sohre  el 
B$tado  de  ChOwMhM,  p  7.  Presidio  del  Norte  is  south  of  that  line.  Hwtoria, 
p.  609.  For  a  description  of  that  part  of  Chihuahua  as  it  was  sixtj  years  after 
Cabesa  de  Vaea's  passage,  compare  Juan  de  Ofiate,  ViBiMfBo  de  Lob  Jomada$, 
pp.  236-243 ;  also  Ghaspar  Peres  de  VfUagrAn,  Hi$ioria  de  la  Nueva  Mejieo.  1610, 
foL  85-116.'' 
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Presidio  del  Norte.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
his  friends  fell  in  with  these  Jovas,  and  that  the  'houses  of  sod  with 
dirt  roofs'  were  those  of  Jova  or  Opata  hamlets  scattered  through 
the  valleys  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  between  the  sources  of  the 
Bio  Aros  and  the  Bio  de  Mulatos,  both  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
tributaries  of  the  Yaqui,  and  belong,  therefore,  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Pacific  dope. 

''My  main  object  is,  I  believe,  attained;  namely,  to  establish 
nowhere,  on  their  long  and  painful  journey,  did  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Dorantes,  Castillo  Maldonado,  and  Estevan,  the  negro,  touch  upon 
New  Mexico ;  that,  therefore,  the  wide-spread  notion  which  ascribes 
to  the  first-named  the  discovery  of  that  Territory  is  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  Purthermore,  the  assertion  that  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered  it>  and  to  have  seen  its  sedentary  inhabitants  and 
their  strange  buildings  is  absolutely  gratuitous.  Neither  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  in  his  book,  nor  the  three  Spaniards  jointly,  in  their  official 
report,  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a  claim  on  their  part. 
It  may  be,  that  the  large  houses  or  villages  of  which  they  claim  to 
have  heard,  while  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  four  degrees  of  latitude 
south  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  those  of  the  Pueblos;  but  it  might  also  be  that  the  Jovaa 
(whom  by  the  way  they  could  hardly  understand)  referred  to  past 
reminiscences,  alluding  to  the  remains  of  Casa  Orande  in  Arizona, 
or  to  those  of  Casas  Grandes  in  northwestern  Chihuahua.^'* 

"Thence  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  their  course  to  the 
southwest,  and  finally  to  points  in  Sonora  where  they  first  heard  of 
the  presence  of  people  of  their  own  race,  and  were  finally  taken  to 
Compostella,  and,  afterwards,  to  the  Cily  of  Mexico." 

Thus  was  concluded  an  expedition  begun  with  all  the  prospects 

of  success  which  had  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors  of  the 

Montezumas  and  the  Incas,  and  which  "though  doomed  to  disaster 

from  its  very  inception,  and  utterly  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 

its  design,  still  lives  in  history  through  the  sufferings  and  endur- 


1S8  <  *  The  Casa  Grande  in  Arizona  was  a  Pima  town,  and  the  Oasaa  Grandee 
in  Chihuahua  were  probably  Opata  settlements.  Both  had  been  in  ruins  for 
long  years  previous  to  the  sizteenth  century.  The  southern  Pimas,  however, 
dwelt  in  houses  similar  to  those  of  the  ruins  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  (Ribas,  Sisioria,  pp.  360,  371.)  There  is  a  passage  in  Oviedo's 
synopsis  of  the  joint  report  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  (Hisiariaf  p.  610) : 
'Decianles  aquellos  indios  que  x>or  toda  aquella  costa  del  Sur  hacia  el  Norte 
(que  mejor  se  puede  6  debe  Uamar,  no  del  Sur  sine  septrional)  avia  mucha  gente 
6  mucha  comida  6  mucha  al^oden,  6  las  casas  grandes ;  6  que  tenian  muchas  pie- 
dras  turquesas,  quellos  las  traian  de  alia  por  reecate. '  This  would  indicate  that 
the  great  houses  were  those  of  Nebomes  or  Pimas,  and  not  New  Mexican  Pue- 
blos." 
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ance  of  the  four  men  who  were  the  first  to  cross  the  eontinent  north 
of  the  comparatiyely  narrow  domains  of  Mexico."  ^** 

The  negrOy  Estevan,  the  slave  of  Dorantes,  of  aU  the  survivors,  was 
the  only  one  whose  destiny  was  an  active  participation  in  future 
explorations  of  New  Mexico,  and  foreordained  to  live  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Zufds.^^^ 

The  colophon  ^^^  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Narrative  of  Alvar 

Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is  as  follows : 

' '  The  present  tract  was  imprinted  in  the  very  magnificent,  noble 
and  very  ancient  city  of  Zamora,  by  the  honored  residents  Augustin 
de  Paz  and  Juan  Picardo,  partners,  printers  of  books,  at  the  cost 

ift«  Prince^  L.  B^  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  89. 

140  CuBhing,  F.  M.,  Sastrad  from  a  Lecture,  hj:  "  It  is  to  be  beUeved  that  a 
long  time  ago,  when  roofs  laj  over  the  walls  of  Kya-ki-mfi,  when  smoke  hnnff 
oyer  the  house-tops^  and  the  ladder-rounds  were  still  unbroken  in  Kja-ki-m^ 
then  the  blaek  Meodeans  came  from  their  abodes  in  Everlasting  Summerland. 
One  day,  unezpectedlj,  out  of  Hemlock  canyon  they  came,  and  descended  to 
Kya-ki-m6.  But  when  they  said  they  would  enter  the  covered  way,  it  seems  that 
our  ancients  looked  not  gently  at  them;  for  with  these  Black  Mezieans  came 
many  Indians  of  So-no-li,  as  they  call  it  now,  who  carried  war  feathers  and  long 
bows  and  cane  arrows  like  the  Apaches,  who  were  enemies  of  our  ancients. 
Therefore,  these  our  ancients,  being  always  bad-tempered,  and  quick  to  anger, 
made  fools  of  themselves  after  their  fashion,  rushed  into  their  town  and  out  of 
their  town,  skipping,  shouting  and  shooting  with  sling-stones  and  arrows  and 
tossing  their  war-dubs.  Then  the  Indians  of  So-no-li  set  up  a  great  howl,  and 
thus  they  and  our  ancients,  right  where  the  stone  stands  down  by  the  arroyo 
of  Kya-ki-m6,  did  much  iU  to  one  another.  Then  and  thus  was  killed  by  our 
ancients,  one  of  the  Black  Mexicans,  a  large  man,  with  chilli  lips,  and  some  of 
the  Indians  they  killed,  catching  others.  Then  the  rest  ran  away,  chased  by  our 
grand-fathers,  and  went  back  toward  their  country  in  the  land  of  Everlasting 
Summer.  But  after  they  had  steadied  themselves  and  stopped  talking,  our 
ancients  felt  sorry,  for  they  thought  'Now  we  have  made  l»d  business,  for 
after  awhile  these  black  people  and  the  So-no-li  Indians^  being  angered,  will 
come  again.'  So  they  felt  always  in  danger  from  fear,  and  went  about  watching 
the  buMies.  By  and  by  they  did  come  back,  these  Black  Mexicans,  and  with  them 
man^  sons  of  So-no-Il.  They  wore  coats  of  iron,  and  war-bonnets  of  metal,  and 
earned  for  weapons  short  canes  that  spit  fire  and  made  thunder,  so  said  our 
ancients,  but  they  were  guns,  you  know.  They  frightened  our  bad-tempered 
fathers  so  badly  that  their  hands  hung  down  by  their  sides  like  the  hands  of 
women.  And  this  time  these  black,  curly-bearded  people  drove  our  ancients  like 
slave-creatures. 

' '  One  of  these  coats  of  iron  was  hung  a  long  time  in  Isleta,  and  there  people 
say  you  may  see  it.  After  that  the  Black  Mexicans  were  peaceful,  they  say; 
but  they  went  away,  and  sometimes  came  back,  it  seems,  and  never  finished 
making  anger  with  our  ancients,  it  seems.  Thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  Kya-ki-m6. 
That  is  why  there  are  two  kinds  of  Mexicans,  good  and  bad,  white  and  black. 
And  the  white  are  good  to  our  people;  but  the  Uack  ones  like  trouUesome 
beasts." 

i«i  Hodge,  F.  W.,  The  SpaiUeh  Bxpiorere  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
p.  126. 
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and  oatla^  of  the  Tirtaoua  Joan  Pedro  Mnsetti,  book  merchant  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  having  been  finished  the  sixtii  dsy  of  tiie  month 
of  October,  in  the  7ear  one  thousand  five  hoodred  and  forty-two  of 
the  birth  of  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 


Moqni  bulnt  and  pottoi? 
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CHAPTER  III 

Fbub  Marcos  de  Niza — The  Negro,  Estbvan — Their  Journey  to 

Cibola,  1539 — ^Death  of  Estevan — ^Return  of  Friar 

Marcos  to  the  City  of  Mexico 

HERNANDO  CORTES,  governor,  captain-general,  and  chief 
justice  of  New  Spain,  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  1526,  by 
Luis  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  latter  had  been  sent  out  from 
Spain  to  prefer  charges  againsc  the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  In  1528, 
Cortte  left  Mexico  for  Spain.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  meanwhile,  had 
been  appointed  governor,  and,  in  the  year  following  his  appointment, 
organized  an  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  lands  and  coun- 
tries lying  far  to  the  north.  Nuno  de  Ouzman  was  of  a  most  cruel 
and  avaricious  disposition,  and,  having  learned  from  a  Tejos  In- 
dian that,  in  the  countries  far  to  the  north,  gold  and  silver  were 
obtainable  in  great  quantities,  determined  upon  the  exploration  of 
that  country.  The  Indian  had  told  him  that  he  had  seen  towns 
that  were  of  a  size  equal  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  These  towns  were 
seven  in  number,  and  in  them  were  streets,  the  houses  along  which 
were  occupied  entirely  by  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  These 
cities,  he  said,  could  be  reached  by  traveling  north  and  crossing  a 
desert  covered  with  grass,  after  a  journey  of  forty  days'  duration. 
This  expedition  started  in  the  month  of  December,  1529,  and, 
during  the  ensuing  two  years,  Ouzman  conquered  Sinaloa,  founded 

the  settlement  of  San  Miguel  and  also  that 

EXPEDITION  sent  OUT  BY    of  Culiacau,  lying  farther  north.    He  did 

NXiilo  DE  GUZMAN        uot  find  the  Seven  Cities,  however,  and 

gave  to  the  countries  he  had  subdued  the 
name  of  New  OaUcia. 

In  the  year  1530,  Cort^  returned  from  Spain,  bringing  with  him 
the  title  of  Marques  del  Yalle  de  Oajaca,  together  with  extensive 
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privileges  and  rights  of  exploration,  and,  daring  the  four  years 
following,  made  several  attempts  at  exploration  of  the  coast 
northward,  with  no  more  important  result,  however,  than  the  dis- 
covery of  Lower  California. 

Previous  to  the  year  1536,  Cort6s  set  on  foot  not  less  than  four 
distinct  attempts  to  navigate  the  South  Sea.  The  first  one,  in 
1522,  failed  on  account  of  the  supplies  and  building  material  having 
been  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  in  the  port  of  Zacatula,  where  the 
ships  were  being  constructed. 

The  ships  commanded  by  Alvaro  Saavedra  Ceron,  which  sailed 
from  Zihu&tlan  in  November,  1527,  were  destined  for  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  were  lost  on  the  voyage  thither. 

In  1532,  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  sailed  from  Acapulco  with 
two  vessels.  The  one  commanded  by  him  was  lost,  and  the  other 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Jalisco. 

In  1533,  two  other  ships  sailed  from  Tehuantepec.  One  of  these, 
in  charge  of  Hernando  Qrijalva,  came  in  sight  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lower  California,  and  immediately  returned  to  New 
Spain.  The  other  was  commanded  by  Diego  Becerra  de  Mendoza, 
a  relative  of  Cortes.  When  at  sea,  the  pilot,  Fortuno  Jimenez, 
murdered  the  captain,  landed  the  two  priests  on  the  shores  of  Jalis- 
co, and  with  the  crew  sailed  as  far  as  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  in 
Lower  California,  where  the  natives  surprised  and  killed  him  and 
twenty  of  his  men. 

The  expedition  which  Cortes  commanded  in  person  took  place  in 
the  year  1534.    It  accomplished  nothing.^^' 

In  1535,  Antonio  de  Mendoza  was  commissioned  viceroy  of  New 
Spain.  During  the  year  following  his  appointment  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Yaca  and  his  companions  reached  the  City  of  Mexico. 
They  were  royaUy  entertained  by  Mendoza,  and  the  story  of  their 
wanderings  undoubtedly  produced  a  marked  impression  upon  the 

i42  0viedo,  Hiataria  Generalf  ed.  1853,  vol.  ill,  p.  434;  Doe.  de  Indiaa^  p.  65 
et  seq.;  Ycazbalceta,  J.  G.,  Historia  de  Mexico,  p.  35  et  seq.;  Doc,  de  Indiae, 
p.  128  et  seq. ;  Herrera,  Historian  dec.  v,  vol.  ii,  p.  197  et  seq. ;  Memoridl  contra 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  June  25,  1540. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  ContrihutionSf  p.  17,  says:  ''None  of  theee  ezi)edition8 
increased  the  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions  to  any  extent.  And  yet,  in 
1540,  Cort^  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  informed  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza  of 
what  the  latter  reported  concerning  the  coast  of  Sonora  and  the  Calif  omian 
Onlf ,  accusing  the  friar  of  speaking  about  what  he  never  saw. ' ' 
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mind  of  the  representative  of  the  crown.  Shortly  he  purchased 
from  Dorantes  the  negro  slave,  Estevan,  aod  forthwith  began  the 
organization  of  an  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in 
the  lands  of  the  far  north  which  had  been  so  attractively  described 
to  him  by  the  survivors  of  the  Narv&ez  expedition.  For  some  reason 
Mendoza's  project  never  materialized  and  finally  fell  through  alto- 
gether."* 

The  next  attempt  to  reach  the  unknown  north  occurred  in  1538, 
when  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Spain,  Fray  Antonio 

de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  sent  Fray  Juan  de  la 
THE  BXPSDrnoN  OP  FR.  Asunciou  and  another  friar  on  a  mission 
JUAN  DE  LA  ASUNCION     bcyoud  New  OalicisrSinaloa.^^    The  best  of 

authority  "*  says  with  reference  to  this  ex> 
pedition,  after  a  careful  review,  ''the  present  condition  of  the  case 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  journey  was  really  made,  that  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Asuncion  was  the  man  who  performed  it,  and  that  he 
reached  as  far  north  as  the  Lower  Gila,  and  perhaps  the  lower 
course  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West ;  that  consequently  there  was  a 
discovery  of  southern  Arizona  one  year  previous  to  that  of  New 
Mexico  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza. 

Mendoza,  for  the  glory  of  the  church  and  the  imperial  crown,  was 
determined  to  explore  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  for  that  purpose 
conferred  with  Don  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado  as  to  the  best  plan 
for  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  It  was  agreed  that  a  peaceful 
subjugation  of  the  countries  ^^*  was  best 

At  this  period  a  certain  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza,  of  Savoy,  was 
holding  the  office  of  vice-coipmissioner-general  of  New  Spain.^^^    He 

i«>  Haklujt,  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  61 ;  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  p.  80. 
Bancroft,  N,  A.  States,  toL  iv,  70. 

i4«  Mendieta,  Historia  Soclesiastica,  lib.  vi,  cap.  zi,  p.  398  et  seq. 

148  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  p.  101 ;  Cones,  Dr.  E.,  On  the  Trati  of  a 
Spanish  Pioneer,  p.  479;  Comms.  on  Fr.  JtMn  de  la  Asuncion,  Ibid,  p.  505 
et  seq. 

i4«  Herrera,  Historia,  vol.  iii,  dec  6,  lib.  vii,  p.  155. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  Instmoeion  de  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoia, 
Visorey  de  Nneva  Espafia. 

147  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  wajni  <<Mendota,  tbe  viceroy,  had  been 
engaged  in  attempts  to  educate  a  large  nomber  of  Indians,  teaebing  them  the 
Spanish  language  and  the  Christian  religion.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of 
using  them  as  interpreters  in  the  event  of  his  undertaking  certain  explora- 
tions in  the  far  north.  These  Indians  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a 
Franciscan  missionary,  Fray  Marcos,  bom  in  the  city  of  Nissa^  which  at  that 
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was  a  man  of  distinguished  attainments,  had  accompanied 

in  the  conquest  of  PerUy  and  had  been  present  at  the  death  of  Ata- 

hnalpa.  He  was  much  beloved,  not  only  by 
FBiAB  MABOOS  DE  NizA      the  members  of  his  order,  but  by  all  who 

knewhim.  Fray  Marcos  made  a  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  expedition  of  Fray  Juan  de  la  Asuncion  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  the  friar  had  published,  deter- 
mined to  suffer  any  exposure  by  taUng  the  lead,  before  any  others 
should  conclude  to  do  it,  and  so  he  went  as  quickly  as  possible  him- 
self;  and  finding  that  the  report  and  indications  of  the  friar  were 
true,  he  returned  to  Mexico  and  confirmed  what  the  other  had  said.^^ 

time  was  indnded  in  the  Dneh^  of  Savoy.  On  aeoonnt  of  his  origin,  the  friar, 
whose  other  name  is  never  mentioned,  vnui  and  has  remained  known  as  Fray 
liiareoB  of  Niua. 

"Beyond  the  place  of  birth,  nothing  is  known  as  yet  of  the  career  of  this 
eeclesiastie  previous  to  his  appearanoe  in  the  New  World.  This  took  place  in 
1531,  when  he  went  to  the  idand  of  Santo  Domingo  with  six  other  monks,  and 
thence  to  Peru  in  the  year  following.  He  was  present  at  the  ci^ure  of  the 
Peruvian  war-chief,  Atahualpa,  at  Oaxamarca.  After  remaining  several  years 
in  Peru  and  Quito,  he  returned  to  Mexico  via  Nicaragua  and  the  Isthmus 
(probably  with  Pedro  Alvarado).  His  first  work  in  New  Spain  seems  to  have 
been  in  Jalisco,  where  he  oificiated  as  missionary.  He  soon  assomed  a  position 
of  prominence  among  the  regular  clergy  of  his  order  in  Mexico,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  elected  Provincial  in  1540,  or  after  a  residence  of  only  a  few 
years  in  the  country.  He  had  already  written,  according  to  his  translator  and 
detractor,  Temaux-Compans,  three  worics  or  reports  on  the  Indians  of  Pern 
and  Quito,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  strongly  impugned  by  Cortes.  The 
reasons  for  the  severity  of  Oort^s  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  monk,  who 
never  did  him  any  harm,  become  plain,  when  we  consider  that  Cortes  was  then 
claiming,  as  discoveries  of  his  own,  the  countries  which  Fray  Marcos  visited  in 
North  America.  The  conqueror  of  Mexico,  after  his  failures  in  California, 
shrunk  from  nothing,  stooped  to  anything,  that  might  re-establirii  his  waning 
prestige.  At  all  events  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Mexico,  Fray 
Antonio  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  issued  to  Fray  Marcos  the  following  testimonial, 
under  date  of  August  29,  1539,  after  the  latter 's  return  from  his  trip  in  quest 
of  the  Seven  Cities:  'I,  the  undersigned,  etc.,  certify  that  it  is  true  that  I 
have  despatched  Fray  Marcos  of  Nizza,  a  regular  priest,  pious,  endowed  with 
every  virtue  and  utter  devotion ;  that  I  have  approved  of  him,  I  and  my  brothers, 
the  Deputed  Definers,  whose  advice  I  take  in  important  and  difficult  cases,  and 
that  he  was  approved  and  acknowledged  as  capable  of  making  this  journey  of 
discovery,  not  only  on  account  of  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  but  also  owing 
to  his  knowledge  in  theology,  and  even  in  cosmography  and  in  naviga- 
tion.' "—Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  iii,  p.  328. 

*  *  With  the  appearance  of  Fray  Marcos  upon  the  scene  of  explorations  in  the 
north,  a  certain  confusion  sets  in  about  events  immediately  following,  and  he, 
himself,  has  been  the  subject  of  misrepresentation  for  three  centuries.  It  may 
well  be  said,  that  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  Fray 
Marcos  of  Nisza  has  been  the  worst  slandered  man  known  in  history." 

14B  Mendieta,  Historia  BccleHasiica,  lib.  iv,  cap.  x,  p.  398  et  seq. ;  Bandelier, 
A.  F.,  ContribuUonM,  p.  90. 


/ 
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Fray  Marcos  eame  to  America  in  1531,  and  after  his  service  with 
Pizarro  in  Pera,  served  in  Niearagna  and  accompanied  Don  Pedro 
Alvarado  to  the  north.  From  1540  to  1543  he  was  provincial  of  the 
Serafic  order  in  New  Spain.  He  lost  his  health  through  his  stren- 
uous service  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  and,  having  retired  to 
Jalapa,  later  in  the  year  1558,  died  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

At  this  time,  1538,  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Oalicia-Sinaloa.  The  viceroy,  a  very  religious  man,^^* 
under  the  influence  of  the  Fray  Bartolom£  de  Las  Casas,^*^  was 

i«»  Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  North  American  8taie8,  voL  i,  p.  71. 

iM  Yiwf  Bartolomd  de  lae  Gaaas,  biehop  of  Chiapa,  waa  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable men  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry.  He  was  bom  in  Seville  in  1474.  Hia 
father  aeeompanied  Golnmbua  aa  a  common  aoldier,  in  hia  first  vojage  to  the 
New  World.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Univeraity  of  Salamanca.  In  1498  he 
oompleted  hia  atudiea  in  law  and  divinity,  took  hia  degree  of  licentiate,  and,  in 
1502,  accompanied  Oviedo  in  the  most  brilliant  armada  which  had  yet  been 
equipped  for  the  New  World.  Eight  years  later  he  waa  admitted  to  priest '• 
orders,  a  memorable  event,  as  he  was  tiie  first  person  consecrated  in  that  holy 
office  in  the  New  World.  During  his  first  years  in  the  western  world,  he  be- 
came very  much  impressed  with  fiie  manner  in  which*  the  natives  were  treated 
\ff  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  officials.  He  returned  to  Spain  to  see  if  some 
means  could  not  be  had  to  stop  this  sort  of  oppression.  Cardinal  Ximeues 
listened  to  the  oomplainta  made  by  Las  Casas  and  authorised  a  commission  to 
r^onn  the  abuses.  Las  Oasaa  was  honored,  for  his  exertions,  with  the  title 
''Protector  General  of  the  Indians."  He  is  accused  of  having  been  the  first 
European  to  cause  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  in  the  New  World.  He 
died  at  Madrid,  in  1566,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Prescott  says  of  his  character:  ''He  was  one  of  those,  to  whose  gifted 
minds  are  reveled  those  glorious  moral  truths,  which,  like  the  lights  of  heaven, 
are  fixed  and  the  same  forever;  but  which,  though  now  familiar,  were  hidden 
from  iJl  but  a  few  penetrating  intellects  by  the  general  darkness  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  reformer,  and  had  the  virtues  and  errors  of  a 
reformer.  He  was  inspired  by  one  glorious  idea.  Thia  waa  the  key  to  all  his 
thoughts,  all  that  he  said  and  wrote,  to  every  act  of  his  long  life.  It  was  thia 
whi^  urged  him  to  lift  the  voice  of  rebuke  in  the  presence  of  princes,  to  brave 
the  menaces  of  an  infuriated  populace,  to  cross  seas,  to  traverse  mountains  and 
deserts^  to  incur  the  alienation  of  friends,  the  hostilities  of  enemies,  to  endure 
oUoquy,  insult  and  persecution.  It  was  this,  too,  which  made  him  reckless 
of  obstacles,  led  him  to  count  too  confidently  on  the  co-operation  of  others, 
animated  his  discussion,  sharpened  his  invective,  too  often  steeped  his  pen  in 
tiie  gall  of  personal  vituperation,  led  him  into  gross  exaggeration  and  over- 
coloring  his  statements  and  a  blind  credulity  of  evil  that  rendered  him  unsafe 
as  a  counsellor,  and  unsuccessful  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life.  His  motives 
were  pure  and  elevated.  But  his  manner  of  enforcing  them  was  not  always  so 
commendable.  Las  Gasas^  in  short,  was  a  man.  But,  if  he  had  the  errors  of 
humanity,  he  had  virtues  that  rarely  belong  to  it.  The  best  commentary  on 
his  character  is  the  estimation  which  he  obtained  from  his  sovereign.  No 
measure  of  importance,  relating  to  the  Indiana,  was  taken  without  his  advice. 
He  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  h&i  efforts  in  the  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
and  in  the  popular  admission  of  those  great  truths  which  it  had  been  tiie 
object  of  hia  life  to  unfold.    And  who  £all  say  how  much  of  the  successful 
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folly  convinced  that  the  natives  of  the  far  northern  countries,  which 
he  intended  to  explore,  should  be  brought  into  subjection  ''rather 
by  the  preaching  of  religious  men  than  by  force  of  arms." 

For  fhe  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  policies,  the  viceroy  deter- 
mined upon  the  selection  of  the  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza.^^^    He  gave 

efforts  and  arguments  since  made  in  behalf  of  perseeuted  humanity  may  be 
tnbeed  to  the  example  and  the  writings  of  this  iUustrious  philanthropist  f" 

The  great  work  of  Las  Gasas  is  the  Higtoria  OeneraX  de  la%  Indioi.  He  was 
engaged  thirty  years  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  Herrera,  in  ICOl, 
eopu^  most  of  Ms  work  from  the  manuseript  of  Las  Gasaa  Quintana,  in  his 
work,  Bspafioles  Celehres,  gives  a  good  estimate  of  the  character  and  Ufe  of 
Las  Gasas. 

isi Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Contributiong,  p.  80:  ''In  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
relative  to  the  journey  of  Fray  Marcos,  the  viceroy,  Mendoza,  says:  'Of  all 
these  preparations  which  I  had  made,  I  had  nothing  left  me  but  a  negro  who  came 
with  Dorantes,  a  few  slaves  I  had  bought,  and  Indians,  natives  of  the  country, 
whom  I  had  caused  to  be  gathered.  I  despatched  them  with  the  Friar  Marcos 
of  Nissa  and  another  ecclesiastic  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  These  friars 
had  long  resided  in  the  neighboring  countries,  were  inured  to  hardships,  expe- 
rienced in  matters  of  the  Indies,  conscientious,  and  of  good  morals.  I  requested 
their  provincial  to  grant  them  to  me.  They  left  with  Francisco  Vasquez  Goro- 
nado,  governor  of  New  Qalicia,  and  went  to  San  Miguel  de  Guliacan,  the  most 
remote  place  in  that  govenmient  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  and  two  hundred 
leagues  from  Mexico.  When  the  governor  arrived  there  with  the  friars,  he 
commanded  some  Indians  whom  I  had  given  to  him  to  act  as  his  guides  to 
inform  the  natives  that  your  Majesty  had  forbidden  that  they  should  Im  reduced 
to  slavery.  I  induced  them  to  be  no  longer  afraid  to  come  back  to  their  homes 
and  live  quietly.  They  had,  indeed,  bMn  much  ill-treated  in  the  beginning. 
He  told  them  that  your  Majesty  had  chastised  the  guilty  ones.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  these  Indians  returned,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred, 
appeared  before  the  governor,  and  told  him  that  they  came  in  behalf  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  to  see  and  to  know  those  who  did  them  so  much  good,  allowing 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  plant  com;  for  it  was  a  long  time  that  they 
had  been  scattered  through  the  mountains,  hiding  like  wild  beasts,  for  fear  of 
being  reduced  to  slavery.  They  added  that  they  and  their  companions  were 
ready  to  comply  with  the  orders  that  would  be  given  them.  The  governor 
consoled  them,  had  supplies  distributed  among  them,  and  kept  three  or  four  of 
their  number.  The  priests  taught  these  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  our  Lord.  These  people  displayed  much 
good  will  to  learn.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  were  sent  back  to  their  homes 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed.  Glothing,  knives,  agnus 
and  other  similar  objects,  which  I  had  sent  for  the  purpose,  were  given  to  them, 
and  these  Indians  returned  home  well  pleased,  saying  that  any  time  they  were 
sent  for,  they  would  come  at  once  to  obey  the  orders  which  they  might  receive. 

**  'When  the  journey  of  discovery  was  thus  securely  prepared,  Friar  Marcos^ 
his  friend,  the  negro,  other  slaves  and  Indians  whom  I  had  given  to  them,  left, 
after  having  spent  twelve  days  in  making  their  preparations.  I  had  also  heard 
of  a  province  called  Topira,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
ordered  the  governor  to  take  information  in  regard  to  that  country.  Gonsider- 
ing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance,  I  determined  upon  setting  out  in 
person  to  visit  it.  I  had  arranged  with  the  ecclesiastic  to  rejoin  him  in  the 
mountains,  at  a  town  called  Gorazones,  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from 
OuHaean.    When  he  reached  that  province,  he  saw,  as  I  stated  in  my  letters, 
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orders  to  the  governor  to  accompany  the  friar  as  far  as  the  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Cnliacan.  Strongly  he  impressed  upon  the  friar 
the  necessity  of  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  natives.  He  was 
instracted  to  take  with  him  the  negro,  Estevan.  The  negro  was 
enjoined  to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  friar,  who  was  author- 
that  there  was  lack  of  food.  The  mountains  were  bo  steep  that  he  found  no 
way  of  eroflsing  them,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  San  Miguel.  So  it 
seems  that  God,  either  through  the  choice  that  was  made  of  the  road,  or  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  path,  has  opposed  Himself  to  all  those  who  intended 
to  carry  out  the  enterprise  witii  human  power,  and  has  reserved  it  for  an 
humble,  bare-footed  friar.  He  is  beginning  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  has  been  very  well  received,  as  he  has  written  below  the  instruc- 
tions which  I  gave  him,  adding  an  account  of  everything  that  has  happened  on 
his  last  journey.  I  shall  not  continue  any  further  on  the  subject  and  will 
transcribe  to  your  Majesty  what  he  himself  has  reported. '  ' ' 

This  letter  of  Mendosa  has  no  date,  but  it  was  at  all  events  posterior  to  the 
20th  of  December,  1538,  and  prior  to  September  of  the  year  following. 

The  fray,  Toribio  de  Fbredes,  writing  during  the  year  that  Ooronado  was 
exploring  New  Mexico,  better  known  as  Motolinia,  says  of  the  journey  of  Fray 
Marcos:  ''In  this  same  year,  the  said  provincial,  Fray  Antonio  de  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  sent  two  friars  by  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  around  to  the  north, 
through  Jalisco  and  New  Galicia,  with  a  captain  who  was  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  As  soon  as  they  were  beyond  the  part  of  that  eoast  that  is  dis- 
covered, known  and  conquered,  they  met  with  two  roads,  well  open  and  plain. 
The  captain  made  the  choice  and  went  by  the  right-hand  road  that  deflected 
towards  the  interior,  and  after  a  few  days'  journey  got  into  mountains  so 
rugged  that  his  party  could  not  cross  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back 
by  the  same  road  he  had  come.  Of  the  two  friars,  one  fell  sick,  and  the  other 
with  two  interpreters,  took  the  road  to  the  left  that  led  towards  the  coast, 
finding  it  always  open  and  plain,  and  in  a  few  days'  march  r«aehed  a  country 
inhabited  by  poor  people,  who  came  out  to  receive  him,  calling  him  a  messenger 
from  Heaven,  and  as  such  they  all  touched  him  and  kissed  his  garments.  From 
day  to  day  he  was  accompanied  by  three  and  four  hundred  persons,  and  some- 
times by  more,  of  whom,  when  it  was  time  to  eat,  some  went  out  to  hunt  game, 
of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  chiefly  hares,  rabbits  and  deer;  and  they,  who 
are  so  expert  in  hunting,  in  a  short  time  got  all  they  wanted,  and,  giving 
flrst  to  the  friar,  divid^  among  themselves  what  they  had.  In  this  manner 
he  travelled  more  than  three  hundred  leagues,  and  on  nearly  the  whole  route 
had  notice  of  a  country  inhabited  by  many  people  who  were  clothed,  and  who 
have  houses  constructed  of  sod  and  of  many  stories.  It  is  said  that  these* 
people  are  settled  on  the  shores  of  a  great  river,  where  there  are  enclosed 
villages,  and  at  times  the  chiefs  of  those  villages  are  at  war  with  the  others; 
and  it  is  said  that  beyond  that  river  there  are  other  villages,  larger  and  more 
wealthy.  What  they  say  that  there  are  in  the  villages  on  the  flrat  shores  are 
small  cows,  smaller  than  those  of  Spain,  and  other  animals  different  from  those 
of  Castile;  good  clothing,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  also  of  wool;  and  that  there 
are  sheep  from  which  that  wool  is  taken.  It  is  not  known  what  kind  of  sheep 
they  might  be.  These  people  use  shirts  and  drosses  with  which  they  cover 
their  bodies.  They  have  shoes  that  cover  the  whole  foot,  a  thing  thus  far  met 
with  nowhere  else.  From  these  villages  also  many  turquoises  are  obtained,  of 
whidi,  and  of  all  the  other  things  I  have  mentioned  here,  there  were  some 
among  the  poor  people  iriiere  the  friar  was.  Not  that  such  objects  would  be 
produced  in  the  lands  of  these  poor  Indians,  but  because  they  brought  it  from 
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ked  to  take  with  him  the  TndianB  who  came  with  Dorantea,  and  who 
were  to  form  a  part  of  Coronado's  expedition. 

The  friar  was  inatmeted  to  note  carefolly  the  kind  of  people, 
their  numerical  strength,  and  their  mode  of  living;  the  quality  and 
fertility  of  the  land,  its  climate,  the  trees  and  plants,  domestic  or 
savage  animals,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  whether  rugged  or  level, 
the  streams,  if  large  or  small,  and  the  rocks  and  metals.  He  was 
also  advised  that  if  a  large  settlement  be  found,  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a  monastery,  he  was  secretly  to  advise  the  viceroy  of 
this  fact,  "in  order  that  everything  be  prepared  without  commotion, 
and  that,  in  the  pacification  of  what  may  be  discovered,  the  service 
of  our  Lord  and  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  country  be  properly 
secured." 

Priar  Marcos  left  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan  on  the  7th  day  of 
March,  1539,  accompanied  by  Friar  Onorato,  Estevan,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  who  had  gone  to  the  City  of  Mexico  with  Cabeza  de 
Yaca,  where  they  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Christ,  learned  the 
Spanish  language,  and  had  been  given  their  freedom  by  Mendoza 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  his  explorations.  Priar 
Onorato  was  taken  ill  when  the  village  of  Petatl&n  was  reached,  and 
there  he  was  left  by  Priar  Marcos.  Leaving  Petatl&n  in  company 
with  the  Indian  guides  and  the  negro,  Estevan,  Priar  Marcos  proceed- 
ed on  his  journey,  and  was  received  at  all  times  and  places  by  the 
natives  with  great  rejoicing,  owing  to  the  statements  made  to  them 
by  him  that  no  more  Indians  would  be  stolen  by  the  Spaniards  for 
purposes  of  davery. 

the  large  Tillagee  whither  they  at  times  went  to  work  and  earn  their  living, 
as  day-laborers  are  wont  to  do  in  Spain. ' ' 

When  the  above  was  written  by  Motolinia,  Fray  Marcos  was  the  provincial 
of  the  Franciscans,  to  which  order  Motolinia  belonged. 

''In  appei^ing  to  the  religious  seal  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Viceroy  acted 
very  judiciously.  He  knew  tiiat  it  would  have  jeopardized  his  own  position 
had  he  engaged  the  credit  of  the  Grown  in  any  doubtful  enterprise.  By 
securing  mon&  as  explorers  or  scouts,  he  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and 
accomplished  more.  The  friars  were  bound  to  report  the  truth.  No  worldly 
interest  was  to  bias  their  judgment  and  they  travelled  very  economically. 
Accustomed  to  receive  charity,  they  knew  also  how  to  do  charity  to  such  as  were 
poorer  than  they.  A  double  end  could  be  obtained;  first,  an  inexpensive  and 
yet  profitable  journey;  second,  an  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  feelings 
of  unlmown  and  therefore  doubtful  tribes,  through  the  meekness  and  pliability 
of  the  emissary.  That  Fray  Marcos  should  have  been  selected  for  this  task 
eertainly  speaks  in  his  favor." — ^Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  p.  108. 


Pr.  Francisco  de  los  Angeles  6  Quinones,  (Jeneral  of  the  Order 
of  Franciscans,  1521 
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Beprint  from  Beoumont 

Bejvud  the  Bio  Mayo,  possibly  the  Yaqui,  he  left  the  coast,  aad 
turning  toward  the  north  reached  the  town  of  Vacapa,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  town  of  Matapa,"*  not  far  aoath  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sonora  river. 

At  Tacapa  be  rested  until  Easter,  having  despatched  messengers 
to  the  sea  coast,  only  forty  leagues  distant,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  negro,  Estevan,  to  proceed  to  the  north  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  and  in  the  event  he  heard  of  rich  and  populous  countries, 
either  to  retom  in  person,  or  to  await  his  arrival,  sending  him  by 
the  Indians  a  cross  the  size  of  which  should  indicate  the  character 

I" Bandelier,  A.  T.,  CmtribvUon*,  pp.  1S2-18S:  "An  Indian  Tillage  in 
CentTftl  Sonora. '  *  This  is  not  the  pUee  known  as  Ban  Ludovie  do  Va«aps,  al- 
thongh  Father  Knehne  waa  nnder  the  irapreirion  that  It  waa.  Fr.  Marcos,  in  the 
eonne  of  a  month  could  not  poadbljr  have  traveled  to  far  north.  The 
Inhahitants  of  Matapa  apoke  the  Opata  <«  Pima  lanf^age,  in  *he  opinion  of 
Bandolier.    A  Jeatdt  Uiaaion  waa  founded  here  in  162B. 
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and  importance  of  the  information  he  desired  to  oonmiunicate.^"* 
If  nothing  of  consequence  was  discovered  during  his  journey,  the 
negro  was  instructed  to  send  back  a  cross,  the  size  of  a  hand;  if 
any  great  matter  should  be  ascertained,  the  cross  returned  was  to 
be  two  handfuls  in  length,  and  if  the  country  he  was  exploring  was 
greater  or  better  than  New  Spain,  a  great  cross  should  be  retumed.^'^^ 
Within  four  days  after  leaving  the  friar,  the  Indian  messengers 
returned  bearing  a  cross  as  large  as  a  man  and  notifying  the  friar 

158  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquegt  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  114-115, 
note  2,  says:  ' '  The  route  taken  by  Niza  and  Stephen  can  be  traced  with  much 
greater  aeeuracy  than  that  of  Vaca  and  his  companions.  They  traveUed  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Gulf  of  California,  until  they  arrived  near  the  head  of  it, 
when  they  changed  direction  to  the  northeast,  croesed  the  river  Gila,  and  tra- 
vieraed  the  extensive  stretch  of  barren  country  that  lies  to  the  nortli  of  that 
stream.  This  region  is  ahnost  a  desert  waste,  with  a  light,  sandy  soil,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  a  growth  of  stunted  pine  trees  and  with  little  water. 

' '  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  the  route  of 
Niza  was  further  inland  than  I  have  located  it,  among  whom  are  Lieutenant 
Whipple  of  the  U.  8.  Topographical  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Bartlett.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  'desert  of  four  days'  journey'  first  crossed  by  Niza,  lies 
between  the  Bio  Taqui  and  Bio  Bonora.  Thence  he  passed  through  the  valley 
of  Sonera  and  continued  in  a  eourse  nearly  north.  The  town  of  Vapupa,  'of 
reasonable  bigness,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  Magdalena  on  the 
river  San  Miguel.  He  is  thought  to  have  passed  near  the  present  site  of 
Tuscon,  a  small  town  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  continuing  north  struck 
the  Gila,  through  the  valley  of  which  he  traveUed  five  days'  journey;  he  then 
crossed  over  to  the  Bio  Azul,  which  he  ascended,  and  so  continued  on  to  the 
great  desert,  which  he  passed,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  Cibola.  Upon  r^ec- 
tion  I  believe  that  Niza  travelled  some  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  but 
that  he  did  not  ascend  it  to  a  point  so  high  up  as  the  Azul,  as  that  would  have 
obliged  him  to  cross  the  MogoUon  mountains,  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  He 
must  have  followed  up  the  Bio  Francisco  or  Salt  river  further  to  the  west  and 
thus  escaped  the  mountains. ' ' 

164  Hakluyt,  Bichard,  Voyages,  etc.,  vol.  ill,  p.  70:  ' '  To  wit;  that  if  it  were 
but  a  meane  thing,  hee  should  send  mee  a  white  cross  of  one  Jiandfull  long; 
and  if  it  were  any  great  matter,  one  of  two  handf uUs  long.  And  if  it  were  a 
Countrey  greater  and  better  than  Nueva  Espana,  hee  should  send  mee  a  greate 
crosse.  So  the  sayde  (negro)  Stephan  departed  from  me  on  Passion  Suiday, 
after  dinner. ' ' 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Contribvtums,  p.  128,  says:  ''He  showed  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Indian  was  at  once  struck  by 
the  token.  The  cross  is  an  original  symbol  of  the  American  aborigines.  It  is 
used  by  them  to  indicate  a  star,  and  the  crosses  of  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  are  particularly  distinguished,  among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  at 
least,  by  shape  and  color.  The  crucifix  whidi  the  friar  carried,  and  his  manner 
of  crossing  himself,  attiacted  the  natives;  and  not  only  did  they  see  no  harm 
in  imitating  the  gesture  and  in  manufacturing  small  crosses  for  themselves, 
but  they  consider^  it  profitable,  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  charm  which  their 
own  primitive  token  of  the  cross  was  supposed  to  possess  under  certain  circum- 
stances .  .  .  that  figure  hereafter  remained  as  a  manifestation  of  peace 
and  friendly  welcome." 
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to  come  to  him  at  once,  as  he  had  found  people  who  gave  him 
information  of  the  '  *  greatest  thing  in  the  world. ' '  One  of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  the  negro  had  obtained  this  information  was  sent 
back  to  the  friar  to  whom  he  related  that  it  was  '' thirty  days'  jour- 
ney"  from  the  town  where  the  negro  then  was  to  the  first  city  of 
the  province  of  Cibola ;  that  there  were  seven  great  cities  in  the  first 
province,  all  under  tiie  rule  of  one  lord,  and  that  the  houses  were 
constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  the  smallest  being  of  one  story  with 
a  flat  roof,  and  others  of  two  and  three  stories,  while  the  house  of 
the  lord  contained  four  stories,  all  connected  in  order;  that  the  por- 
tals of  these  houses  were  decorated  with  turquoises  which  were 
abundant;  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  well  dressed,  as  well  those 
of  the  seven  cities  as  the  cities  of  the  province  further  on,  each  of 
which,  the  friar  was  informed,  was  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
seven  cities. 

Friar  Marcos  did  not  immediately  take  up  his  journey  to 
overtake  Estevan,  but  awaited  the  return  of  his  messengers  to  the 
coast,  and,  on  the  second  day  after  Easter,  he  set  out  to  overtake 
the  negn^. 

He  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Sonora,^^^  as  it  is  believed,  through 
a  beautiful  valley  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  at  times  passing 
through  great  canyons  whose  walls  towered  to  the  sky.  ''Here  I 
raised  two  crosses  and  took  possession,"  says  the  friar,  "for  it 
appeared  to  me  suitable  from  here  on  to  perform  acts  of  possession. ' ' 

Later  on  he  met  with  the  Opatas,^^*  from  whom  he  securod  much 

iM  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  ContributionB,  p.  133;  Bartlett,  Pertondl  NarratW^, 
p.  278. 

i6«  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beporif  part  i,  pp.  114,  117 :  ' '  From  the  Opatas  the 
Friar  learned  of  the  three  distaiit  kingdoms  of  Marata,  Acub  and  Totonteac. 
Marata  is  Ma-tya-ta,  a  duster  of  pueblos  which  at  that  time  had  been  bat 
recently  abandoned,  lying  between  Zufii  and  Acoma.  Acns  is  the  pueblo  of 
Aeoma,  and  Totonteac  was  the  Moqui  in  northeastern  Arizona. 

''The  Opatas,  a  formerly  very  important  group  of  Indians,  have  become  so 
'hispanicised'  as  to  have  almost  forgotten  their  native  tongue.  They  are 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sonora,  Teguima  and  Hures.  They  lived  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  held  sway  over  fuUy  one-fourth  of  that  state. 
0-Pa-Ta  seems  to  be  a  Pima  word,  a  corruption  of  Oop,  enemy,  and  Ootam* 
people,  that  is,  people  of  our  own  stock  with  whom  we  are  at  war.  The  Opata 
language,  as  well  known,  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pima ;  both  are  but  members  of 
one  family.  The  bulk  of  the  Opatas  were  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Sonora 
river,  from  north  of  Baeuaohi  river  as  far  south  as  Urea.  West  of  this 
channel,  the  water  supply  grows  scant  and  scantier,  towards  the  arid  coast  of 
the  Ottlf  of  California.    Indian  settlements,  therefore,  became  less  numerous, 
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inf oiinstion,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Sonora,  where  the  Opatas 
lived,  he  set  up  another  great  cross. 

The  Opatas  told  him  of  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Marata,  a  group 
of  pueblos  now  abandoned,  but  lying  southeast  of  modem  Zuni, 
Acus,  the  Aooma  of  today,  and  Totonteac,  the  Moquis.^*^    They  also 

and  thej  were  no  longer  of  pnre  Opata  sioek.  The  TillageB  of  the  Opatas 
were  amaU,  their  hontes  detached,  and  only  for  one  family.  In  the  Sierra 
Madre  proper,  where  the  Yaqui  gushes  out  of  the  picturesque  gorge  descending 
from  its  sources  at  Ghu-ui-chu-pa,  there  are  remains  of  Opata  villages  recalling, 
on  a  lesser  scale,  the  stately  architecture  of  Casss  Grandes.  The  houses  are 
connected  so  as  to  form  an  interior  square,  and  appear  as  if  raised  on  artificial 
platforms.  Mutual  protection  from  enemies,  which  threatened  the  Opatas  on 
the  Chihuahua  side  of  the  great  oentral  chain,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
▼alley  of  Casas  Grandes,  is  stated  as  having  caused  this  superior  and  defensive 
mode  of  building.  Such  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Opatas  of  the  vil- 
lages from  Huaasabas  to  Baserac  and  Bapiape.  There  are  sites  of  hamleta 
wMch,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  deserted  on  account  of  the  constant 
danger  threatening  from  the  Chihuahua  side.  Whether  the  enemies  who  com- 
pelled this  abandonment  were  the  Sumas  of  Ossas  Grandes,  or  some  other  tribe 
who,  perhaps,  built  the  villages  whose  ruins  have  given  the  name  to  the  valley 
and  settlements,  is  not  known.  Some  say  that  the  builders  of  Oasaa  Grandea 
were  the  Opatas. 

"In  dress  and  ornaments  the  Opatas  resemble  the  Pimas  as  well  as  the 
Yaquis;  but  owing  to  their  more  northerly  home,  their  costume  was  more  sub- 
stantial. Deer  skins  and  cotton  mantles  constituted  it  in  the  main.  If  Fr. 
Marcos  was  correctly  informed  we  might  even  suspect  that  an  occasional  buffalo 
rebe  found  its  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Sonora  river.  Still  the  hide  of  the 
large  red  deer,  or  of  the  mule  deer,  so  common  in  Lower  California,  may  have 
given  rise,  through  imperfect  and  still  mwe  imperfectly  understood  descrip- 
tions of  the  aniimd,  to  the  supposition  that  the  Opatas  obtained  buffalo  hides 
from  the  Zulli  Indians." 

1B7  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Inveitigaiions  in  the  Souihwesif  part  i,  p.  114:  "Long- 
est, and  above  all,  best  known  among  the  Indians  of  Arisona,  are  the  PueUo 
Indians  of  the  north,  the  Moquis  or  8hi-nu-mo.  They  were  mentioned  to  Fray 
Marcos  de  Niza  in  1539  under  the  name  of  Totonteac,  a  corruption  of  a  Zuiii 
term  which  applied  to  a  duster  of  twelve  pueblos  lying  in  the  direction  of 
Moqui,  and  already  abandoned  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Irat  the  reminiscence  of 
which  stUl  remained  in  the  name.  The  ruins  of  the  villages  whose  name,  as 
given  by  the  Indians  of  Zulli  in  their  idiom,  has  been  corrupted  into  Toton- 
teac, lie  between  Zufii  and  Moqui.  It  la  interesting  to  note  how  the  reporta 
which  Fray  Marcos  gathered  in  Sonora  concerning  the  nortiiem  pueblos  fre- 
quently relate  to  events  which  had  occurred  some  time  previous  to  his  coming. 
Tribes  were  mentioned  to  him,  like  'Marata'  and  'Totonteac'  who  had  ceased 
to  exist,  though  the  distant  southern  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  their  dis- 
appearance. This  is  very  instructive  in  regard  to  the  value  of  historical 
tradition  in  point  of  chronology. 

''In  1540,  one  of  Coronado's  lieutenants,  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar,  visited  the 
aeven  cities  of  Tuaayan,  a  few  days'  journey  northwest  or  west  of  ZufiL 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Tusayan  of  Castafieda  is  the  Moqui 
of  today.  The  group  consisted  of  seven  pueblos,  and  that  same  number  subsisted 
until  the  beginning  of  the  past  century,  when  one  of  the  seven  disappetfed, 
Ahuatu,  although  it  was  promptly  replaced  by  a  village  founded  mostly  by 
Tanos  fugitives  from  New  Mexico,  and  to  which,  in  deference  to  the  language 
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gave  him  a  description  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  but  oonld  tell 
him  nothing  of  the  negro,  Estevan.  Here  it  was  that  the  friar  first 
heard  reports  of  the  wearing  of  the  turquoises  ^^  in  the  ears  and 
noses  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  their  full-sleeved  cotton  gowns. 
The  Indians  of  the  last  village  through  which  he  passed  before  leav- 
ing the  Sonora  valley,  also  informed  him  that  in  To-ton-teac,  Mo- 
qui,  there  were  stuffs  like  the  woolen  frock  which  he  wore,  made 
from  material  obtained  from  small  animals  about  the  size  of  a 
grey-hound,*" 

Leaving  the  high  table-lands  adjacent  to  the  Sonora  valley,  Friar 
Marcos  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro,  which  he  says 
was  well  irrigated,  the  small  villages  extending  down  the  valley  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  half  a  league  apart,  and  that  the 
turquoises  were  so  plentiful  that  the  men  wore  three  or  four  strings 
of  them  about  the  neck  and  the  women  ornamented  their  ears  and 
noses  with  them.^*^ 


there  tpoken,  the  name  of  Tefaua  was  given.  Ahuata  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moqnis  of  Oraibe  in  the  year  1700.  In  June  of  that  year,  it  still  existed. 
In  1701,  Cabero  made  an  nnsaeeeesfiil  expedition  against  the  MoqniSw  The 
eanse  for  this  military  moyement  is  stated  in  the  deelaration  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican elergy,  November  20,  1722,  as  follows:  '8e  mobi6  (Cabero)  eon  las  annas 
de  este  Bl  Presidio  k  la  vengana  del  estrago  qe  dhos  apostatas  exeentaron 
eontra  los  indios  del  pao  de  Aguatubi  de  su  misma  Nazion,  qtie  paciiicos  y 
combertidos  &  lira  Sta  Fee  passaron  &  sangre  y  fuego  las  vidas  bienes  y  alajas^ 
del  cnlto  diuino  de  los  miserables  q«  solo  eon  la  firmeza  con  qe  se  hallauaa 
de  nra  Sta  Fee  otro  motibo  hizieron  en  ellos  tan  pemissiosos  estragos.'  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Ahuatu  was  destroyed  either  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1700,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1701. 

"Not  mneh  importance  can  always  be  attached  to  the  numben  and  names 
of  Indian  villages,  according  to  Spani^  sources  of  an  older  date.  Thus,  at 
the  time  of  Coronado,  the  seven  pueblos  of  Tusayan  Moqui  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Forty  years  afterward,  the  Asay  or  Osay  of  Ghamuscado  had,  according  to 
statements  made  to  that  explorer  by  Zufii  Indians,  he  himself  never  visited  the 
locality  —  only  five.  * ' 

1MDO0.  InidU.,  vol.  iii,  p.  136. 

!■•  Winship,  (George  Parker,  Coronado  Expediiionf  14th  B.  A.  E.,  p.  867,  says: 
"The  strange  thing  about  all  these  reports  is  not  that  they  are  true,  and 
that  we  can  identify  them  by  what  is  known  concerning  these  Indians,  but  the 
hard  thing  to  understand  is  how  the  Friar  could  have  comprehended  so  well 
what  the  natives  must  have  tried  to  tell  him.  When  one  considers  the  diffi- 
eulties  of  language,  with  all  its  technicalities,  and  of  radically  different  con- 
oeptions  of  every  phase  of  life  and  of  thought,  the  result  must  be  an  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  conmion  sense  and  the  inherent  intelligenoe  of 
mankind. '' 

100 Winship,  George  Parker,  Ibidy  p.  357,  says:  "Friar  Marcos  tried  to 
find  out  how  these  Indians  bartered  for  the  things  they  brought  from  the 
northern  country,  but  all  he  could  understand  was  that  'with  the  sweat  and 
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and  made  final  preparations  for  the  last  fifteen  days  of  travel  which 
lay  between  him  and  Cibola.  A  great  multitude  of  Indians  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him  to  Cibola 
as  an  escort,  but  the  friar  was  content  with  selecting  thirty  of  the 
most  influential  and  wealthiest,  concluding  that  those  who  were  best 
dressed  and  wore  the  most  turquoises  were  of  this  class;  he  also 
selected  a  number  of  others  who  acted  as  servants,  accustomed  to 
labor  and  able  to  carry  his  provisions  across  the  desert  which  con- 
fronted him. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1539,  he  started  on  the  journey,  finding  a 
broad  and  well  beaten  road,  each  noon  and  night  stopping  at  places 
where  some  of  his  party  in  advance  had  prepared  resting  places  for 
him,  and  several  times  recognizing  houses  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  negro  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  preceded  him. 
For  twelve  days  his  course  was  through  rough  mountains,  the  crests 
of  which  were  still  covered  with  snow.  This  portion  of  his  journey 
must  have  been  in  the  Mogollon  mountains  in  western  Socorro 
county.  New  Mexico,  now  a  portion  of  the  Oila  forest  His  Indian 
g^iides  now  had  no  trouble  in  supplying  him  with  plenty  of  game, 
deer,  rabbits,  and  partridges  (quail),  which  reminded  him  of  Spain. 
He  had  now  reached  the  Continental  Divide,  and  here  he  was  met 
by  an  Indian,  the  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  accompanying  the  friar, 
greatly  frightened,  who  informed  him  that  Estevan  had  reached 
Cibola  and  that  he  had  been  seized,  plundered  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  imprisoned  along  with  his  Indian  attendants,  and  that  he, 
himself,  had  escaped,  after  going  all  night  without  food  or  drink. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  unexpected  news  was  startling.  The 
Indians  burst  into  tears,  and  for  a  while  the  friar  was  afraid  for 

his  life.  However,  by  giving  the  escort  ad- 
FBiAB  MABGOS  HEARS  OF  ditioual  gifts,  he  induced  them  to  advance. 
THE  DEATH  OF  ESTEVAN    Within  a  day's  march  of  Cibola  they  met 

two  more  Indians,  wounded  and  covered 
with  blood,  who  said  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  killing  of  three 
hundred  of  their  companions.  They  gave  the  friar  a  full  account 
of  the  treatment  which  had  been  accorded  Estevan  and  of  his  prob- 
able death. 

Again  the  friar  sought  to  appease  his  escort  by  gifts  of  mer- 
chandise, and  personally  sought  consolation  in  prayer.    He  was 
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detennined  to  get  dght  of  the  great  Cibola,  and,  after  much  arma- 
ment and  a  farther  distribation  of  all  his  remaining  merchandise,  he 
sacceeded  in  permading  two  of  the  chiefs  to  accompany  him.  Jour- 
neying as  rapidly  as  he  coald,  he  soon  came  within  sight  of  Cibola, 
'  Vhioh  is  sitoate  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  roond  hill  and  seems 
to  be  a  fair  cily,  and  is  better  sitaated  than  any  I  have  seen  in  these 
parts.  The  houses  are  bailded  in  order,  according  as  the  Indians 
told  me,  all  made  of  stone  with  divers  stories  and  flat  roofs,  as  far 
as  I  coidd  discern  from  a  mountain,  whither  I  ascended  to  view 
the  cities.''^** 
The  city  which  the  friar  saw  was  andoabtedly  the  pueblo  of 
i-kfih.^**    The  friar  appears  not  to  have  been  lacking  in  cour- 


iMWmihip,  Georgs  Paiker,  Ibid,  pp.  362-363,  mjni  ''In  his  oi&eial  report 
it  is  evident  that  IViar  Mareoi  dirtingaiahed  with  care  between  what  he  had 
himaelf  seen  and  what  the  Indiana  had  told  him.  Bat  Cortte  began  the  prac- 
tice of  attacking  the  veracity  and  good  faith  of  the  friar,  Gastafieda  continued 
it,  and  scarcely  a  writer  on  these  events  failed  to  follow  their  guidance  nntil 
Mr.  Bandolier  undertook  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  applied  mles 
of  ordinary  fairness  to  his  historical  judgment.  This  vigorous  defender  of 
the  friar  lus  successfully  maintained  his  strenuous  contention  that  Fr.  Marcos 
neither  lied  nor  exaggerated,  even  when  he  said  that  the  Cibola  pueblo  appeared 
to  him  to  be  larger  than  the  City  of  Mexico.  All  the  witnesses  agree  that 
these  light  stone  and  adobe  villages  impress  one  who  first  sees  them  from  a  dis- 
tance as  being  much  larger  than  they  really  are.  Mexico,  in  1539,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  neither  imposing  nor  populous.  The  great  communiu  house,  the 
'palace  of  Montesrama,'  had  been  destroyed  during  or  soon  after  the  siege  of 
1621.  The  pueblo  of  Hawaiktkh,  the  one  which  the  friar  doubtless  saw,  con- 
tained about  200  houses,  or  between  700  and  1,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
something  naive  in  "hlbp.  Bandolier's  comparison  of  this  with  Bobert  Tomson's 
report  tluit  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1566,  contained  1,500  Spanish  households. 
He  ought  to  have  added,  what  we  may  be  quite  sure  was  true,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexieo  probably  doubled  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding  Tomson's 
visit,  a  fact  which  makes  Niza's  comparison  even  more  reasonable." 

106  Hodge,  F.  W.,  The  Fini  Discovered  City  of  Cibola^  p.  3 :  "  It  is  regarding 
the  identi^  of  the  village  at  which  Estevan  lost  his  life  and  which  Nisa 
observed  from  a  distant  height  that  question  has  arisen.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  Cibolan  villages  the  friar  learned  from  an  old  Zufii  whom  he  found 
living  with  one  of  the  Pimas  tribes  and  who  had  been  a  fugitive  from  Cibola 
for  many  years.  This  name  was  Abacus,  and  is  identical  with  Hawaiktih,  a 
pueblo  occupied  by  the  Zufiis  until  about  1670,  when  the  Apaches  compelled 
its  abandonment.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  name,  Abacus^ 
was  not  applied  by  Nisa  to  the  pueblo  visited  by  Estevan  and  seen  by  himself, 
nor  indeed,  to  any  other  pueblo;  hence  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  cities  of 
Cibola  was  first  discovered. 

' '  The  place  of  the  killing  of  the  '  Black  Mexican '  is  fixed  by  Zufii  tradition 
at  Ki-ak-ki-ma,  and  this  tradition  Mr.  Bandolier  has  attempted  to  substantiate 
by  applying  thereto  the  description  by  Nica,  as  well  as  by  other  documentary 
testimony  bearing  on  the  point.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  not  Ki-ak-ki-ma 
but  Hawaiktih  was  the  town  of  Cibola  diseovered  by  Nisa,  that  the  latter 
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Fiic-simili'  ui'  J.iisl.  I'tifr,-  ol"  Onifinjil  I'iit.'iil  to  tlif  Onlc-r  of  Kn 
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Iiiiptize,   find   pucil'.v   the   uativivs 
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age,  for  at  this  point  he  raised  a  heap  of  stones  and  placed  at  the  top 
a  small  cross  and  fonnally  took  possession  of  the  oonntry  in  the  name 

▼illage  mlone  eorrmonds  ■abttantiaUy  with  the  Mttlenieiit  deieribed  hy  the 
fiimr,  and  that  Zvili  traditional  aeeountt  of  erenta  whieh  oeemrred  over  three 
eentoiiea  ago  are  not  worthy  of  eonaideration  aa  faiatorieal  or  aeientiflo 
eridBiieei 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  no  differenee  in  terma  employed  I  will  reeite 
Mr.  Bandolier 'a  own  trandation  firom  the  Spaniah  of  the  deaeription  of  the 
Gibolan  village  aeon  by  Kiia  when  he  took  poweeaion  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain  of  the  territory  now  forming  Arizona  and  New  Mezieo. 

"  Reviewing  that  portion  of  the  friar 'a  narrative  relating  to  hia  deaire  to 
continue  onward  to  Cibola,  after  the  death  of  Eatevan  and  aome  of  hia  eom- 
paniona,  Mr.  Bandolier  saya:  'Hia  Indiana  were  unwilling  to  aecompany  him. 
They  not  only  reaiated  hia  entreatieay  but  threatened  hia  life,  in  atonement  for 
the  Uvea  of  their  relativea  slaughtered  at  Cibola.  He  pleaded  and  remonatrated, 
but  they  remained  atubbom.  At  laat  two  of  their  number,  "prineipal  men,"  he 
aaya,  eonaented  to  lead  him  to  a  place  ^ence  he  could  aee  Cibola  from  afar  (then 
quoting  Niia) :  "With  them  and  with  my  Indiana  and  interpretera,  I  followed 
my  road  till  we  came  in  aight  of  Cibola,  which  Ilea  in  a  plain  on  the  slope  of  a 
round  height.  Ita  appearance  is  very  good  for  a  settlement,  the  handsomest  I 
have  seen  in  these  parta  The  houaea  are,  as  the  Indians  had  told  me,  all  of 
atone,  with  three  atoriea  and  Sat  roofa  Aa  far  aa  I  could  aee  from  a  heiglit 
where  I  placed  mys^  to  observe,  the  settlement  ia  larger  than  the  City  of 
Mezico."  Here  again,  in  sight  of  Cibola  (now  eontinuea  Bandelier),  Ida 

Indian  guidea  re-iterated  the  statement  that  the  village  now  in  view  was  the 
smaUest  one  of  the  seven,  and  that  Totonteac  (Tusayan)  was  much  more  import- 
ant thui  the  so-called  Seven  Cities.  After  taking  possession  of  Cibola,  Toton- 
teac, Acns  and  Marata  for  the  Spanish  Crown,  raising  a  atone  heap,  and  placing 
a  wooden  cross  on  top  of  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  nativea,  and  naming  the  new 
land  the  "New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis,"  the  friar  turned  back,  "with  more 
fright  than  food,"  aa  he  very  dryly  but  truthfully  remarka.' 

*  *  The  natural  approach  to  ZuJli  from  the  southwestward,  the  direction  whence 
Nisa  came,  ia  by  way  of  the  Little  Colorado  and  Zufd  river  valleys.  Any  other 
route  from  that  direction  would  lead  through  a  region  of  utter  desolation,  ex- 
tremely diificult  of  travel  by  reason  of  its  broken  and  arid  character.  The 
vall^  through  which  Zufii  river  flows  on  to  the  Little  Colorado  part  of  th»  year, 
ia  easy  to  travel,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  asaumed  that  water  waa  abuxidant 
at  or  within  easy  reach  of  the  sandy  river  bed  when  Nisa 'a  little  force  wended 
ita  way  toward  Cibola,  late  in  May  of  the  year  1539.  To  have  left  the  valley 
would  have  increaaed  the  diatance  which  the  barefooted  friar  muat  traverse, 
besides  leading  him  over  an  indescribably  dreary  and  rugged  atreteh.  It  there- 
fore would  seem  that  Niza^  as  well  aa  Estevan,  approa^ed  Zufii  by  the  vall^ 
route  over  which  Coronado,  guided  by  Niza,  went  a  year  later,  a  route  leading 
directly  to  Hawaikiih,  the  southwestemmost  of  the  Cibolan  towns,  and  one  of  the 
two  htrgeat  of  the  group.  From  the  southwest  Ki-ak-i-ma,  whieh  liea  at  the 
aouthweatem  foot  of  Taaiyalone  or  Thunder  Mountain,  in  the  eaatem  part  of 
the  plain,  can  be  reached  only  by  the  tortuoua  route  alluded  to.  Moreover, 
Ei-ak-i-ma  waa  the  moat  remote  of  all  the  Cibolan  puebloa  when  approached 
from  the  southwest,  Matsaki  alone  excepted. 

"In  the  light  of  theee  facta,  then,  what  would  have  been  Niza's  object  in 
visiting  Ei-ak-i-ma,  particularly  when  guided  by  unwilling  nativea,  who  evi- 
dently had  viaited  Cibola  before?  Had  he  made  a  detour  before  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Hawaikiih  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  Ei-ak-i-ma  from  the  adjacent 
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of  the  viceroy  and  the  emperor,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  St.  Francis,  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  hia  order. 

mesaSy  Nisa  seareely  would  have  used  the  words:  'I  followed  mj  road  until 
we  came  in  sight  of  Cibola ; '  that  ia,  the  road  he  was  following ;  the  only  road. 

' '  The  friar  describes  the  pueUo  as  *  lying  in  a  plain  at  the  slope  of  a  round 
height. '  This  is  one  of  the  most  signifieant  points  in  the  narrative  in  favor  of 
Hawaik^h.  This  ruin  was  survejed  hj  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindelelf,  and  a  carefully 
prepared  ground-plan  is  reproduced  in  the  Memoir  Ar^Uieoiure  of  Tudayan  and 
Cibola,  by  Victor  MindelefP,  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  This  author  describes  (p.  80)  the  ruin  of  Hawaikuh  as 
'occupying  the  point  of  a  spur  projecting  from  a  low  rounded  hill/  a  descrip- 
tion coinciding  precisely  wit^  that  by  Nisa.  Moreover,  Hawaik6h  is  so  situated 
in  a  plain  as  to  command  a  view  for  miles  in  every  direction,  a  situation  worthy 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  undemonstrative  Nisa,  who  described  it  as  'the 
handsomest  I  have  seen  in  these  parts. '  Ki-ak-i-ma,  perched  on  its  inconvenient 
knoll  of  talus  and  cowering  under  the  projection  of  old  Taaiyalone,  could  not 
have  conjured  up  this  outburst  of  praise  from  the  honest  old  friar. 

' '  Ki-ak-i-ma,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  in  a  plain.  A  view  toward  that  pueblo 
from  the  southern  heights  is  completely  closed  by  Thunder  Mountain,  which 
here  seems  to  wall  the  very  Universe.  Furthermore,  I  am  confident,  through 
personal  observation,  that  the  mountain  does  not  appear  to  be  round  from  either 
the  west  or  the  south. 

"Niza  could  never  have  been  so  deceived  in  the  appearance  of  Ki-ak-i-ma 
as  to  have  said:  'Where  I  placed  myself  to  observe,  the  settlement  is  larger 
than  the  City  of  Mexico. '  Such  a  comparison  might  truthfully  have  been  made 
with  Hawaikfih,  however,  situated  as  it  was  in  a  broad  plain,  with  no  beetling 
height  to  be-little  it. 

' '  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff,  who  made  a  careful  survey  and  study  of  the  Ki-ak- 
i-ma  ruin,  informs  me  that  in  aU  probability  the  houses  did  not  exceed  one  story. 
Those  of  Hawaikiih,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  considering  'the 
large  amount  of  debris  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  such  walls  as  are  found, 
suggest  that  the  dwellings  had  been  densely  clustered  and  carried  to  the  height 
of  several  stories.'  In  this  connection  it  is  of  moment  to  observe  that  Niza 
speaks  of  the  houses  as  '  all  of  stone,  with  their  stories  and  flat  roofs, '  a  refer- 
ence that  under  the  circumstances  could  not  pertain  to  Ki-ak-i-ma. 

' '  The  re-iteration  of  the  Indians  '  that  the  village  now  in  view  was  the  small- 
est one  of  the  seven'  I  believe  to  have  been  mere  braggadocio,  and  contained 
as  much  truth  as  their  allegation  in  the  same  breath  that  Tusayan  was  much 
more  important  than  Cibola.  Any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  smallest 
village  of  the  Cibolan  group  was  larger  than  the  City  of  Mexico  is  incredible. 
Nica  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  a  man  of  tmUi.  The  many  groundless 
assertions  of  the  Indians  as  recorded  throughout  this  and  subsequent  Spanish 
narratives  speak  for  themselves. 

"Yet  the  clause  'the  village  now  in  view'  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
deed, if  there  were  no  other  evidence  that  Hawaikiih  was  the  village  seen  by 
Niza  this  would  suffice,  for  inasmuch  as  Ki-ak-i-ma  is  visible  only  f^m  the 
southeast  and  south,  there  is  no  point  of  view  from  these  directions  that  would 
not  include  Halona  (the  site  of  the  present  Zufii),  and  from  any  point  farther 
westward  along  the  southern  eminences  Matsald  also  would  have  been  seen. 
From  the  heights  south  of  the  plain  on  which  Hawaikdh  was  situated,  however, 
one  village  only  was  observable  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  village  was 
Hawaikiih  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  ruined  adobe  church  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century  still  rise  above  the  plain.  T'kanawe  (a  triple  pueblo  of 
which  Kechipanan  formed  a  part),  on  the  mesa  to  the  southeastward,  the  nearest 
settlement  to  Hawaikiih  when  that  village  was  inhabited,  could  be  seen  neither 
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These  formalities  having  been  gone  through  with,  the  friar  turned 
his  face  southward,  anxious  to  return  to  Mexico.  HIb  escort  had 
left  him  and,  making  all  the  haste  possible,  he  passed  through  the 
valley  of  the  San  Pedro  where,  to  his  terror,  he  found  that  he  was 
in  poor  repute  with  the  natives,  all  of  which  frightened  him,  but  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  his  again  claiming  possession  of  the 
entire  country  for  the  viceroy. 

''With  far  more  fright  than  food,"  says  the  friar,  the  return  jour- 
ney was  made  in  great  haste,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
leagues  each  day.  On  his  way  to  the  Seven  Cities,  the  friar  had 
heard  of  a  large  valley  among  the  mountains.  This  valley  was  off 
the  route  which  he  traveled  but  he  had  been  told  that  in  the  valley 
were  very  large  settlements  and  that  the  people  wore  garments  made 
of  cotton.  Desiring  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  gold  in  this 
valley  or  the  adjacent  mountains,  he  showed  the  Indians  some  metals 
which  he  had  and  they  picked  out  the  gold,  teUing  him  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  vessels  of  that  metal  and  also  woro 
ornaments  made  of  the  same  kind.  That  they  also  had  some  little 
shovels  with  which  they  scraped  themselves  to  be  rid  of  their  per- 

from  the  valley  below  nor  from  the  adjacent  heights.    Hawaik^h,  therefore, 
neeeesarily  must  have  been  the  '  village  now  in  view. ' 

"Mr.  Bandolier's  belief  that  Ki-ak-i-ma  was  discovered  by  Niza,  it  appears 
was  based  mainly  on  tradition.  Concerning  the  visit  of  Estevan  to  the  Znfiis, 
two  accounts  have  been  recorded  l^  Mr.  Gushing,  each  of  which  places  the 
scene  of  the  killing  at  Ki-ak-i-ma.  The  text  of  one  of  these  stories  is  approxi- 
mately accurate ;  the  other  maintains  that  the  wise  men  of  the  Ka-Ka  order  took 
Estevan  '  out  of  the  pueblo  during  the  night  and  gave  him  a  powerful  kick  that 
sped  him  through  the  air  back  to  the  south,  whence  he  had  come. '  A  tradition 
80  contorted  by  its  authors  that  it  bears  Uttle  semblance  of  its  original  form 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  only  in  so  far  as  it  aids  in  establishing  the 
maximum  age  at  which  authenticity  of  Zufii  tradition  ceases. 

* '  In  view  then  of  the  untrustworthinees  of  Zuiii  tradition,  as  above  exemplified, 
can  the  persistent  myth  of  the  natives  that  Ki-ak-i-ma  was  the  pueblo  where 
Eotevan  met  his  death  stand  in  the  way  of  such  overpowering  testimony  to  the 
contrary  T  Should  the  story  of  the  negro  who,  by  a  powerful  kick,  was  sped 
through  the  air  back  whence  he  had  come,  a  story  suspended  by  a  single  strand 
of  truth,  take  precedence  as  historical  evidence  over  tiie  statement  of  Jaramillo, 
who  visited  Hawaikfih  with  Ck>ronado  only  a  year  later  and  specifically  recorded 
that  'here  was  where  they  killed  Estevanillo, '  or  of  the  declaration  in  1626  of 
Fray  Gteronimo  de  Zarate  Salmeron,  who  mentions  Hawaikiih  positively  as  the 
Cibola  of  Fray  Marcos  and  of  Goronado. 

' '  That  Hawaikfih  was  the  village  first  seen  by  Estevan,  who  there  met  death ; 
that  it  was  the  ' City  of  Cibola'  rising  from  the  plain  which  Niza  and  his  Piman 
guides  viewed  from  the  southern  heights  in  1539,  and  that  it  was  the  pueblo 
which  Coronado  stormed  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  seems  indisput- 
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■piratioiL  On  the  way  back  he  determined  to  see  this  valley.  He 
did  not  dare  to  venture  into  it,  becauae,  aa  he  aaya,  he  believed  that 
thoae  who  would  come  after  him  to  settle  the  coontry,  could  do  it 
safely.  That  he  could  not  further  risk  his  life  and  thereby,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  him,  prevent  the  world  from  knowing  what 
he  had  already  witnessed.  He  went  as  far  as  the  entrance,  and  says 
that  he  saw  seven  good  looking  settlements  in  the  distance,  from 
which  arose  a  good  deal  of  smoke. 

From  this  point  the  friar  returned  to  San  Miguel  and  thence  to 
Compostella,  where  he  found  the  governor  and  made  a  report  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen  and  heard.  This  report,  reduced 
to  writing,  was  sent  to  the  viceroy,  who,  in  turn,  sent  it  to  the  em- 
peror, accompanying  it  with  a  full  account  of  the  iU  success  of 
several  other  attempts  to  discover  countries  abounding  in  gold,  and 
adding,  ''It  seemeth  unto  all  men  that  it  was  Gk>d's  wiU  to  shut  up 
the  gate  to  all  those  who  by  strength  of  human  force  have  gone  about 
to  attempt  this  enterprise,  and  to  reveal  it  to  a  poor  and  bare-footed 
friar. ' '  Friar  Marcos  also  sent  a  report  or  notification  of  his  return 
to  the  provincial  of  his  order  and  asked  for  further  instructions. 
While  at  Compostella  he  certified,  under  oath,  before  the  viceroy  and 
Coronado,  that  everything  contained  in  his  report  of  the  journey 
to  the  Seven  Cities  was  the  truth.^** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  negro,  Estevan,  met  with  a  deserved 
fate.    He  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  who  had 

conmianded  him  implicitly  to  obey  the  instruc- 

THB  MANNER  OF  THB    tious  of  the  friar.^*^    After  leaving  the  friar 

DEATH  OF  ESTEVAN     he  took  upou  himsclf  all  the  authority  usually 

accompanying  an  ambassador  and  gave  out 
that  he  was  an  envoy  of  the  viceroy;  gaUy  bedecked  in  bells  and 

io«  Wiimhip,  George  Parker,  Caronado  Expedition,  p.  363 :  *'  The  credit  and 
esteem  in  which  the  friar  was  held  by  the  viceroy  ia  aa  eonyincing  proof  of  hia 
integrity  aa  that  derived  from  a  eloae  acrutiny  of  the  text  of  hia  narrative. 
Mendoaa  'a  testimony  waa  given  in  a  letter  whidi  he  aent  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
ineloaing  the  report  written  by  Fziar  Mareos,  the  premiere  lettre  which  Temanx 
translated  from  Bamnaia  Thia  letter  apoke  in  landatory  terma  of  the  friar  and 
of  coarse  is  not  wholly  un-biased  evidence.  It  is  at  least  soificient  to  counter- 
balance  the  hostile  declarationa  of  Gortiu  and  Gaatafieda,  both  of  whom  had  far 
lesa  creditable  reaaona  for  traducing  the  friar  than  Mendofli  had  for  praiaing 
him." 

icrWinahip,  George  Parlcsr,  Ibid,  p.  355:  "The  negro^  Eatevan,  had  been 
ordered  by  tlM  vicercyy  to  ob^  Friar  Marooa  in  everything,  under  pain  of  aerioua 
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feathers  around  his  arms  and  legs,  he  traveled  in  state.  Carrying 
with  him  a  gourd,  decorated  with  two  bells  and  feathers,  one  white 
and  one  red,  he  sent  messengers  ahead,  displaying  the  gourd  as  a 
symbol  of  his  authority.  This  he  had  seen  done  in  his  travels  across 
the  state  of  Tezas^  when  with  Cabeza  de  Yaca.  He  was  also  attend- 
ed by  a  large  number  of  handsome  women,  whom  he  had  attached 
to  his  party  along  the  route.  He  also  carried  turquoises,  and  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  him  were  fully  convinced  that  while  in 
his  company  and  under  his  protection  no  danger  or  ill  could  befall 
them. 

Arriving  within  a  day's  journey  of  Cibola,  the  negro  again  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  Friar  Marcos,  for,  instead  of  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  friar,  he  sent  messengers,  bearing  his  gourd,  to  the  city  to 
notify  the  chief  that  he  came  seeking  peace  and  to  cure  the  sick.^** 
When  the  gourd  had  been  delivered  to  the  chief  and  he  had  observed 
the  bells  he  became  very  angry,  cast  the  gourd  upon  the  ground,  and 
cried :  ' 'I  know  those  people,  for  those  bells  are  not  of  our  fashion ; 
tell  them  to  return  at  once,  or  not  a  single  man  of  them  will  be  left 
alive. ' '  Sadly  the  messengers  returned  to  the  negro,  fearing  to  tell 
him  what  had  been  the  character  of  their  reception,  but  finally  they 
decided  to  advise  him  fully.  Estevan,  however,  was  far  from  dis- 
mayed, and  told  them  to  have  no  fear,  as  he  intended  to  go  to  Cibola 
and  that  he  would  be  well  received.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  and  reached  Cibola  at  sunset,  with  more  than  three  hundred 
attendants,  men  and  women.  The  chief  would  not  permit  him  to 
enter  the  town,  but  he  was  given  a  lodging  place  outside  its  limits. 
Then,  by  order  of  the  chief  of  Cibola,  the  negro  was  deprived  of 
everything  he  had,  and  both  food  and  drink  were  refused  to  him 
and  his  company.^*' 

punishment.  .  .  Castafteda  preserves  a  story  that  Estevan  was  sent  ahead,  not 
only  to  explore  and  pacify  the  country,  but  also  because  he  did  not  get  on  weiU 
with  his  superior,  who  objected  to  his  eagerness  in  collecting  the  torquoises  and 
other  things  which  the  natives  prised  and  to  the  moral  effect  of  his  relations 
with  the  women  who  followed  him  from  the  tribes  which  they  met  on  their  way. 
Friar  Marcos  says  nothing  about  this  in  his  narrative,  but  he  had  different  and 
much  more  important  en&  to  accomplish  by  his  report,  compared  with  those  of 
Gastafieda,  who  may  easily  have  gathered  the  gossip  from  some  native. ' ' 

iM  Alarcon,  Bel,  du  Voyage  de  Cibola,  Appendice  iv,  p.  331 ;  Herrera,  vol.  iii, 
dec.  6,  lib.  iz,  cap.  xv,  p.  211. 

KBWinship,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition,  p.  360:  ''While  C&besa 
de  Yaca  and  his  companions  were  travelling  through  Tezas^  the  natives  had 
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The  next  morning,  shortly  after  sonrige,  Estevan  left  the  house  in 
company  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  when  sudd^ly  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  appeared,  seeing  whom,  the  negro  and  his  companion 
sought  safety  in  flight  They  were  pursued,  however,  and  slain, 
only  the  Indians  who  brought  the  news  to  Friar  Marcos  escaping 
with  their  lives. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  why  the  negro  was  slain  by  the  Indians. 
Castaneda  says  that  they  believed  him  to  be  a  spy  sent  from  some 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  oonquest.^^**    Bandelier  believes  tiiat  the 

flocked  to  see  these  strange  white  men  and  soon  began  to  worship  them,  pressing 
about  them  for  even  a  touch  of  their  hands  and  garments,  from  which  the 
Indians  trusted  to  receive  some  healing  power.  While  taking  advantage  of  the 
prestige  which  was  thus  obtained,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  says  that  he  secured  some 
gourds  or  rattles  which  were  greatly  reverenced  among  these  Indians  and  which 
never  f siled  to  produce  a  most  respectful  behaviour  whatever  they  were  exhibited. 
It  was  also  among  these  southern  plains  Indians  that  Oabeza  de  Vaca  heard  of 
the  permanent  settlements  toward  the  north.  Oastafieda  says  that  some  of  these 
plains  Indians  came  each  year  to  Cibola  to  pass  the  winter  under  the  shelter  of 
the  adobe  villages,  but  that  they  were  distrusted  and  feared  so  much  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  villages  unless  unarmed,  and  under  no  conditions 
were  they  allowed  to  spend  the  night  within  the  flat-roofed  housea  The  connec- 
tion between  these  Indian  rattles  and  the  gourd  which  Estevan  prized  so  highly 
can  not  be  proven,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  tluit  the  negro  announced  his  arrival  to 
the  Cibola  chiefs  by  sending  them  an  important  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
medicine  man  of  a  tribe  with  which  they  were  at  enmity. ' ' 

Prince,  L.  B.,  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  110,  says:  "At  the  moment  when 
he  (Estevan)  was  about  to  enter,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  took 
him  to  a  large  house  just  outside  of  the  dty,  and  forthwith  despoiled  him  of  aU 
that  he  had  with  him,  including  the  articles  he  had  brought  for  trading  purposes, 
some  turquoises  and  many  other  presents  that  he  had  received  during  the  journey. 
He  passed  the  night  in  the  place,  without  anything  either  to  eat  or  to  drink  being 
^ven  to  himself  or  his  companions,  who  were  lo^ed  with  him.  The  next  mom- 
mg  the  narrator  (who  was  one  of  them),  being  very  thirsty,  started  out  of  the 
house  in  order  to  get  some  water  which  flowed  in  a  river  near  by.  Soon  after, 
he  saw  Stephen  running  away,  pursued  by  the  Cibolans,  who  were  killing  the 
Indians  who  were  with  the  negro.  As  soon  as  the  narrator  saw  this,  he  hid 
himself  by  the  river,  and  at  the  flrst  opportunity,  started  back  through  the 
desert. ' ' 

Winship,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition,  p.  360,  says:  ''There  are 
several  versions  of  the  story  of  Estevan 's  death,  besides  the  one  given  in  Friar 
Marcos 's  narrative,  which  were  derived  from  the  natives  of  Cibola.  Oastafieda, 
who  lived  among  these  people  for  a  while  the  next  year,  states  that  the  Indians 
kept  the  negro  a  prisoner  for  three  days  'questioning  him'  before  they  killed 
him.  He  adds  that  Estevan  had  demanded  from  the  Indians  treasure  and  women, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  legends  still  current  among  the  people.  When  Alar  con 
ascended  the  Colorado  river  a  year  later,  and  tried  to  co-operate,  he  heard  of 
Estevan,  who  was  described  as  a  black  man  with  a  beard,  wearing  things  that 
sounded,  rattles,  bells  and  plumes,  on  his  feet  and  arms,  the  regular  outfit  of  a 
southwestern  medicine  man." 

170  Castafieda,  Belacion  de  la  Jornada  de  Cibola,  etc.,  Winship  's  trans.,  p.  475 : 
As  I  said,  Stephen  reached  Cibola  loaded  with  the  large  quantity  of  turquoises 


ti 
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gourd  and  rattles  irritated  the  natives,  and  that  the  chiefs,  in  coun- 
cil, deteimined  to  put  him  to  death.^^^ 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  killed,  but 
it  is  said  that  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  given  to  the  chiefs  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  negro  had  been  killed.^^'  The  particular 
pueblo  where  the  negro  was  slain  was  most  likely  Hawaikuh,  al- 
though this  has  been  disputed.^^'  Coronado  in  his  letter  of  1540, 
from  Oranada,  says  the  Indians  ''killed  him  here.''  "^    The  same 

they  liad  given  him  and  Beveral  pretty  women  who  had  been  given  him.  The 
Indians  who  accompanied  him  carried  his  things.  These  had  f oUowed  him  from 
all  the  settlements  he  had  pawed,  believing  that  under  his  protection  thej  could 
traverse  the  whole  world  without  danger.  But  as  the  people  in  this  country  were 
more  intelligent  than  those  who  followed  Stephen,  they  lodged  him  in  a  little 
hut  they  had  outside  the  village,  and  the  older  men  and  the  governors  heard  his 
story  and  took  steps  to  find  out  the  reason  he  had  come  to  that  aountry.  For 
three  days  they  made  inquiries  about  him  and  held  council  The  account  which 
the  negro  gave  them  of  two  white  men  who  were  following  him,  sent  by  a  great 
lord,  who  Imew  about  the  things  in  the  sky,  and  how  these  were  coming  to  instruct 
them  in  divine  matters,  made  them  think  that  he  must  be  a  spy  or  a  guide  from 
some  nations  who  wished  to  come  and  conquer  them,  because  it  seemed  to  them 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  people  were  white  in  the  country  from  which  he  came 
and  that  he  was  sent  by  them,  he  being  black.  Besides  other  reasons,  they 
thought  it  was  hard  of  him  to  a^  them  for  turquoises  and  women,  and  so  they 
decided  to  kill  him.  They  did  this,  but  they  did  not  kill  any  of  those  who  went 
with  him,  although  they  kept  some  young  f  eUows  and  let  the  others,  about  60  per- 
sons, return  freely  to  their  own  country. ' ' 

iTi  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Contributions,  p.  116. 

iT2Alarcon,  Belaoion  du  Voyage  de  CtboUty  p.  331. 

ITS  Jaramillo,  Col,  Doe,  Flo,,  p.  157. 

ir«  I^ter  from  Coronado  to  Mendota,  August  3,  1540:  "The  death  of  the 
negro  is  perfectly  certain,  because  many  of  the  things  which  he  wore  have  been 
found,  and  the  Indians  of  Chichilticalli  said  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  not  like 
the  Christians,  because  the  Christians  never  kill  women,  and  he  killed  them,  and 
because  he  assaulted  their  women,  whom  the  Indians  love  better  than  themselves. 
Therefore,  they  determined  to  kill  him,  but  they  did  not  do  it  in  the  way  that  was 
reported  because  they  did  not  kill  any  of  the  others  who  came  with  him,  nor  did 
they  kill  the  lad  from  the  Province  of  Petatl&n,  who  was  with  him,  but  they  took 
him  and  kept  him  in  safe  custody  until  now.  When  I  tried  to  secure  him,  they 
made  excuses  for  not  giving  him  to  me,  for  two  or  three  days,  saying  that  he  was 
dead,  and  at  other  times  that  the  Indians  of  Ac6co  had  taken  him  away.  But 
when  I  finally  told  them  that  I  should  be  very  angry  if  they  did  not  give  him  to 
me,  they  gave  him  to  me.  He  is  an  interpreter;  for  although  he  can  not  talk 
much,  he  understands  very  well. ' ' 

That  Friar  Marcos  has  been  most  undeservedly  abused  by  contmnporaneous 
writers,  notably  Cortte,  Coronado,  and  Castafieda,  is  becoming  to  be  an  accepted 
fact,  owing  to  the  studies  of  later  writers  who  have  given  his  story  careful  con- 
sideration. Some  of  the  historians,  inunediately  following  those  of  the  time  of 
Cort6s,  were  also  most  uncharitable  in  their  estimate  of  the  friar.  For  centuries 
he  has  been  known  as  the  '  *  lying  monk. ' '  In  the  light  of  late  investigation  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  justly  to  agree  with  his  contemporaries  nor  with  those  who 
followed  in  giving  Friar  Marcos  the  reputation  for  untruthfulness  which  he  has 
had.    There  was  nothing  for  the  friar  to  gain  by  making  false  reports,  when 


■a  eommoD  goisip,  Knd  if  hiB  own  vei&city  ia  to  be  queationed,  there  are  cortainlj 
many  Btfttements  that  will  not  bear  the  light  of  strict  investigation.  As  baa  been 
aaid,  "Friar  Marcoe'B  narrative  maj  be  somewhat  colored,  and  this  doubtless 
came  about  from  the  fact  that  be  wanted  to  believe  what  the  natives  told  him, 
but,  in  his  report,  he  carefullj  discriminates  as  to  what  the  natives  told  him  and 
that  which  he  personally  witnessed  through  signs  and  other  imperfect  meane  of 


Tbere  haa  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  location  of  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  route  followed  by  Fr.  Marcos.  It  may  be  taken  as  coocluBive,  how- 
ever, that  Cibola  was  the  Zuni  country  of  today.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  route  taken  by  the  friar  seems  to  eiist  as  to  the  point  where  he  entered  the 
last  desert  before  reaching  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hawaik&h.  Bancroft  and 
some  others  seem  to  think  th«t  tlie  friar  entered  the  last  desert  near  Chichilticalli, 
at  the  Casas  Grandes  of  the  Gila,  for  at  this  place,  Castaiieda  says,  ' '  is  where  the 
wilderneBs  begins,  220  leagues  from  Culiacan."  Mr.  Bandelier  tbinlts  that 
Coronado's  Chichilticalli  was  netir  Ft.  Grant,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Graham.  In 
Ms  Conlnbutiong,  p.  ISO,  note  2,  he  points  out  what  seems  like  tbe  most  prob- 
able route,  Mr,  Bandelier  personally  traveled  over  this  entire  section  of  coun- 
try for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  present  physical  conditions,  all  of 
which  information  was  of  great  use  to  bim  in  making  up  his  judgment  as  to 
tba  route  which  Friar  Uarcos  followed. 
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of  Mexico,  founded  in  1524,  contained,  fifteen  jeara  after  iti  foundation,  barely 
one  thousand  people." 

""Mota  Padilla,  Hisloruj.  cap.  xiii,  sec.  2.  p.  3.  Mexico,  1870. 

1"  Winship,  George  Parker,  Eeladon  de  ta  Jornada  de  Cibota  compuerta 
poT  Pedro  Castaiieda  de  Nofera,  l«h  B.  A.  E.,  p.  420:  "He  <Coron»do) 
found  the  friars  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  told  such  great  thinga  about  what 
the  negro,  Stephen,  had  diBcovered  and  what  they  had  hoard  from  the  Indiass, 
and  other  things  the;  had  heard  about  the  South  Sea  end  islands  and  other 
riches  that,  without  stopping  for  anything,  the  Governor  set  off  at  onc«  for  the 
City  of  Meiico,  taking  Friar  Marcos  with  him.  to  tell  the  Viceroy  about  it. 
He  made  the  things  seem  more  important  by  not  talking  about  them  to  anyone 
except  his  particular  friends,  under  promise  of  the  greatest  secrecy,  until  after 
he  had  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  and  seen  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  Then  he 
began  to  announce  that  they  had  really  found  the  Seven  CHties  which  NuGo 
de  Guzman  had  trietl  to  find,  and  for  the  conquest  of  which  he  had  collected  a 


^N 
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There  was  no  public  press  in  those  days  to  herald  far  and  wide  the 
news  of  this  latest  discovery  so  promising  to  the  church  and  crown. 
This  was  the  office  of  the  representatives  of  the  church.  The  vice- 
roy had  endeavored  to  maintarn  secret  as  to  the  facts  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  friar,  but  all  in  vain.^^*  Rivalry  and  jealousy 
were  apparent  on  all  sides.  Before  the  emperor  were  laid  petitions 
from  the  Marquis  del  VaUe,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  Alvarado,  and  others, 
each  urging  a  right  to  the  coveted  prize. 

These  petitions  failed  of  their  purpose.  The  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
himself,  was  blinded  by  jealouey  and  charged  the  friar  with  wilful 
deception.^^*    Cortes,  probably  from  information  obtained  relative 

force.  The  noble  Viceroy  arranged  with  the  friars  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis  bo  that  Friar  Harcoe  was  made  father  provincial,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  pulpits  of  that  order  were  filled  with  such  accounts  of  marvels  and  wonders 
that  more  than  300  Spaniards  and  about  800  natives  of  New  Spain  collected 
in  a  few  days. ' ' 

iTsWinship,  Oeor|^e  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition,  p.  386:  "Friar  Marcos 
undoubtedly  never  wilfully  told  an  untruth  about  the  country  of  Cibola,  even  in 
a  barber's  chair.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  for  doubting  that  the 
reports  which  he  brought  to  New  Spain  were  the  cause  of  much  talk  as  well  as 
many  sermons,  which  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  excitement  among 
the  settlers,  whose  old-world  notions  had  been  upset  hy  the  reputed  glory  of  the 
Montezumas  and  the  wealth  of  the  Ineaa  Very  many,  though  perluips  not  all, 
of  the  colonists  were  stirred  with  an  eager  desire  to  participate  in  the  rich 
harvest  awaiting  the  conquerors  of  these  new  lands.  Friar  Marcos  was  not  a 
liar,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  charges  against  him  quite  as  easily  as 
Mr.  Bandolier  has  done. ' ' 

The  use  of  the  words  "even  in  a  barber's  chair"  by  Mr.  Winship  refers  to 
a  statement,  under  oath,  made  by  a  man  named  Andrte  Garcia,  relative  to  state- 
ments supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Friar  Marcos.  In  Garcia 's  deposi- 
tion he  states  that  * '  he  had  a  son-in-law  who  was  a  barber,  who  had  shaved  the 
friar  after  he  came  back  from  the  new  country.  The  son-in-law  had  told  the 
witness  that  the  friar,  while  being  shaved,  had  talked  about  the  country  which 
he  had  discovered  beyond  the  mountains.  After  crossing  the  mountains,  the 
friar  said  there  was  a  river,  and  that  many  settlements  were  there,  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  the  cities  were  surrounded  by  walls,  with  their  gates  guarded, 
and  were  very  wealthy,  having  silver- smiths,  and  that  the  women  wore  strings 
of  gold  beads  and  the  men  girdles  of  gold  and  white  woolen  dresses;  and  that 
they  had  sheep  and  cows  and  partridges  and  slaughter  houses  and  iron  forges. ' ' 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  and  in  the  explor- 
ation and  colonization  periods,  it  was  very  popular  to  have  certificates  made 
before  notaries.  It  seems  also  that  the  custom  of  procuring  affidavits,  in  the 
time  of  Cortes,  as  well  as  in  more  modem  times,  was  easy  and  quite  popular. 

179  In  one  of  the  documents  submitted  in  the  litigation  between  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  country  discovered  by  Friar 
Marcos,  Hernando  Cortes  sets  forth  in  detail  the  ill  treatment  which  he  claimed 
to  have  received  from  Mendosa.  In  this  document  or  memorial,  he  declared 
that  after  the  viceroy  had  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  men  from  their  station 
on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  towards  the  north,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
making  ready  for  extended  inland  explorations,  he  had  a  talk  with  Friar  Marcos. 
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to  the  expedition  of  Pray  Joaxi  de  la  Aimncion,  long  before  the 
friar  Marcos  had  returned  from  his  trip  to  Cibola,  in  July,  1539, 
despatched  Prandsco  de  Ulloa  on  an  expedition  by  sea.  Ulloa 
sailed  from  Acapnloo  and,  in  due  course,  ascended  the  Oulf  of  Cali- 

"And  I  gave  bim,"  aaid  Cortte,  "an  aeeonnt  of  tiiis  nid  eoontrj  and  of  its 
diMorexy,  because  I  had  detennined  to  send  him  in  my  dupe  to  follow  up  the 
■aid  northern  coast  and  conquer  that  country,  l^ecanee  he  eeemed  to  understand 
something  about  matters  of  navigation.  The  said  friar  communicated  this  to 
the  said  viceroy,  and  he  says  that,  with  his  permission,  he  went  by  land  !n 
search  of  the  same  coast  and  country  as  that  which  I  had  discovered,  and  which 
it  was  and  is  my  right  to  conquer.  And  since  his  return,  the  said  friar  has 
published  the  statement  that  he  came  within  sight  of  the  said  country,  which  I 
deny  that  he  has  either  seen  or  discovered;  but,  instead,  in  all  that  the  said 
£riar  reports  that  he  has  seen,  he  only  repeats  the  account  I  had  given  him 
regarding  tiie  information  which  I  obtained  from  the  Indians  of  the  said 
country  of  Santa  Cms,  because  everything  which  the  friar  said  that  he  dis- 
covered is  just  the  same  as  what  the  Ind&ns  had  told  me;  and,  in  enlarging 
upon  this,  and,  in  pretending  to  report  what  he  neither  saw  nor  learned,  the 
said  Priar  Marcos  does  nothing  new,  because  he  has  done  this  many  other  times, 
and  this  was  his  regular  habit  as  is  notorious  in  the  provinces  of  Peru  and 
Guatamala;  and  sufficient  evidence  regarding  this  will  be  given  to  the  court, 
whenever  it  is  necessary. ' ' 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  in  North  Amerioan  SiaUt  and  Tewaa,  vol.  i,  p.  77,  ss^ys: 
"Gortte  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  make  explorations  in  the  north.  In 
September,  1538,  he  wrote  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  that  he  had  nine  good 
vessels  ready  for  a  voyage,  only  lacking  pilots.  (CoU  Doe.  InSdU,  iv,  193; 
Cortte,  Bioritos,  280-1).  Mendosa's  act  in  despatching  Nisa,  to  whom  Cortte 
had  confided  all  he  had  learned  about  the  north,  was  strenuously  but  vainly 
opposed  by  the  captain-general,  who,  on  hearing  the  friar's  marvelous  tales, 
be^ume  alarmed  lest  another  should  reap  the  fame  and  wealth  for  which  he  had 
toiled  so  earnestly,  and  resolved  to  get  the  start  of  his  rival  by  sending  out  a 
fleet  at  once." 

Hernando  Cortte,  in  his  SicriioSf  303-5;  Col.  Doe.  InSdit,  iv,  213,  says  that 
the  viceroy,  hearing  of  XJUoa's  departure,  sent  men  to  the  ports  where  the 
fleet  might  touch,  to  prevent  the  voyage ;  and  also  on  the  return  to  hear  what  had 
been  accomplished.  Thus  a  messenger  sent  from  Santiago  to  Cort6s  was 
seised  and  tortured  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information.  The  viceroy  also 
ordered  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  leave  New  Spain  without  his  permission 
so  that  no  aid  could  be  sent  to  Ulloa.  Beraal  Diaz,  however,  Hiatoria  Verd4i- 
dera,  p.  234,  says  the  expedition  was  sent  by  the  express  order  of  the  Audien- 
cia.  In  his  memorial  of  1539,  Cortes  announces  that  Ulloa  is  ready  to  sail 
and  asks  that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  his  sending  expeditions  to  the 
countries  he  has  discovered; — E$erito8,  294-5.  The  state  of  feeling  between 
the  different  would-be  conquerors  after  the  receipt  of  Nisa's  report  is  best 
shown  hy  the  papers  in  the  legal  proceedings  in  Spain  in  1540-1. —  Proceaa 
del  MarqtUa,  300-408.  Cort^,  Guzman,  Alvarado,  and  De  Soto,  each,  by  an 
attorney,  urged  upon  the  royal  council  his  title  to  Cibola.  Each  had  a  license 
for  northern  discovery,  obtained  in  the  hope  that  in  the  vague  northern  some- 
where was  a  mighty  nation,  etc,  to  make  the  finder  famous,  powerful,  and 
rich.  Now  this  prize  had  been  found  by  a  fifth  party,  the  viceroy,  through 
Niza,  and  Mendoza  was  said  to  be  preparing  to  follow  up  the  discovery.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  De  Soto  was  authorized  to  conquer  and  govern  200  leagues 
on  the  Florida  coast  and  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  active  explorations.  That 
Cibola  was  included  in  his  territory  was  a  fact  known  to  all  the  world,  so  dear 
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fomia  but  failed  to  find  the  oountry  for  which  he  was  seeking. 
Cortes  demanded  of  the  crown  that  the  expeditions  being  contem- 
plated and  sent  out  by  the  viceroy  should  be  prevented  by  royal 
decree,  and  asked  for  authority  to  continue  his  own  efforts  as  ex- 
plorer and  conqueror. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  upon  the  question  of  the  activity  of 
the  viceroy  in  guarding  his  own  interests  and  circumventing,  if 
possible,  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  rivals.  He  not  only  took 
active  stex>s  in  preventing  the  organization  of  expeditions  from  his 
own  jurisdiction,  but,  when  he  received  the  report  from  Friar 
Marcos,  he  immediately  took  precautions  against  the  news  of  the 
discovery  being  made  known  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  He 
was  fearful  that  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  had  recently  received  a 
license  to  explore  the  country  between  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  in 
the  present  state  of  Texas,  and  Florida,  might  conclude  to  direct 
his  explorations  toward  the  western  portions  of  his  territory.^*^ 

tliat  a  child  might  eomprehend  it  As  jet,  his  obtuse  adversaries  had  the 
aflsnranee  to  deny  that  CHbola  was  in  Florida. 

Cortes,  who,  in  general  termsy  would  admit  the  right  of  no  other  to  make 
northern  diBcoveries  at  all,  had  authority  to  explore  and  eonquer  on  the  Sonth 
Sea  eoasts  toward  the  Gran  China;  he  had  spent  large  sums  of  money,  had  sent 
leveral  armadas,  and  had  another  ready;  indeed,  he  had  already  diseovered 
Cibola  or  the  lands  immediately  adjoining.  It  was  doubtful  whether  Kiza  had 
found  anything,  but  he  had  probably  repeated  the  reports  obtained  from 
Cortes.  Had  it  not  been  for  Guanan's  opposition,  he  would  now  be  in  full 
possession  of  Cibola  and  the  country  far  beyond.  Everybody  knew  that  De 
Soto 's  daim  was  absurd,  Florida  being  a  long  way  off.  As  for  Don  Nufio,  he 
was  simply  governor  of  New  Galieia,  and  would  do  well  to  attend  to  his  own 
businesa  Gusman,  for  his  part,  was  also  licensed  to  make  northern  oanquigtaa, 
and  had  done  so  for  many  leagues.  Both  the  lands  diseovered  by  Cort6s 
(Santa  Cms)  and  Cibola  were  notoriously  in  his  jurisdiction,  just  adjoining 
in  fact  his  actual  settlements.  Cortes  never  had  any  right  to  go  north,  his 
license  being  for  the  west,  or  toward  India;  but  if  he  had  any  such  right  he 
had  forfeit^  it  by  not  retaining  possession  of  the  island  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered.  He  could  not  have  made  the  voyage  any  way  without  Guiman's 
aid;  nor  could  Niza  have  gone  so  far  north  but  for  Guzman's  earlier  eonquest 
Alvarado  figured  les^  prominently  but  he  too  had  a  license  for  South  Sea  explora- 
tion and  thought  it  well  to  keep  his  claim  alive  before  the  eonsejo.  All  agreed 
on  one  point,  that  Mendoza  had  no  right  to  continue  his  efforta 

isoWinship,  George  Parker,  Coranado  ExpediUonf  citing  as  authority,  Doe, 
de  IndiaSy  voL  iv,  pp.  354-363,  says:  "Although  Mendon  did  not  know  it, 
De  Soto  had  sailed  from  Havana  in  May,  1530,  and,  in  July,  sending  back  his 
largest  ships,  l>egan  the  long  march  through  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  which 
was  to  end  in  the  Mississippi.  Mendoza,  with  all  the  formality  of  the  vice- 
regal authority,  ordered  that  no  vessel  sailing  from  New  Spain  diiould  touch  at 
any  port  in  the  New  World  on  its  way  back  to  the  home  peninsula,  and  this 
notice  was  duly  served  on  all  departing  ship-masters  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
viceroy.    By  the  middle  of  November,  however,  despite  all  his  care,  a  riiip  from 


his  TCBSel  soon  after  the  departure  from  New  Spain,  and  because  he  had  discov- 
ered that  hia  stock  of  provisions  and  water  waa  insufficient  for  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  crew,  poaaihly  one  of  those 
who  had  been  seized  with  the  sickness,  had  in  his  possession  some  letters  which 
ho  had  been  aaked  to  deliver  to  Hernando  He  Soto,  in  Havana.  Apparently 
the  agent  or  friend  of  De  9oto  living;  in  Mexico,  one  Francisco  de  Billegas,  did 
not  know  that  the  adelantado  had  left  Cuba  and  had  arranged  to  hav«  the 
letters  carried  to  Spain  and  given  to  the  representative  of  the  adelantado  there 
if  De  Soto  was  not  found  at  Havana  ' ' 

Paebeco -Cardenas.  Colecinn  dt  doeumentos  inSditos  relatiKoa  at  descubri- 
mten(o  conquiata  y  colonhacioa  lie  las  poseasumrs  eapanola:^  en  America,  y  Ocean- 
ioa,  sacadoa  bajo  la  direcion  de  D.  Joaquin  Facheco  y  D.  FrancUco  de  Cardentu, 
Madrid,  1894-1884:  "Petitions,  testimony,  narratives  of  explorations  and 
discoveries,  acts  taking  possession  of  new  lands,  notifications  and  decisions, 
appeals  and  counter  charges,  ivere  filed  and  referred,  each  claimant  watching 
his  rivals  so  closely  and  objecting  to  their  claims  so  strenuously  that  the  fiscal, 
Villabolos,  in  his  report  on  the  case.  May  25,  1540,  gives  as  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  reasons  in  favor  of  the  advice  which  he  offers  the  Council,  that 
each  of  the  parties  has  clearly  proved  that  none  of  the  others  have  any  right 
to  claim  a  share  in  the  newly  discovered  region  by  virtue  of  any  grants,  lieensea 
or  achievements  wbatsoover. ' ' 
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discovered  region  by  virtue  of  any  grants,  licenses,  or  achievements 
whatsoever. 

The  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  exislied  upon  the  return  of 
Priar  Marcos  can  be  readily  appreciated  and  understood.  The 
stories  which  he  told  or  was  supposed  to  have  told  in  his  report 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  throughout  New  Spain.  A  writer, 
in  his  narrative  of  conditions  existing  at  that  time  and  commenting 
upon  the  statements  of  the  friar,  says:  ''that  the  country  was  so 
stirred  up  by  the  news  which  the  friar  had  brought  from  the  Seven 
Cities  that  nothing  else  was  thought  about.  Por  he  said  that  the 
city  of  Cibola  was  big  enough  to  contain  two  Sevilles  and  over,  and 
the  other  places  were  not  much  smaller;  and  that  the  houses  were 
very  fine  edifices,  four  stories  high;  that  everybody  was  for  going 
there  and  leaving  Mexico  depopulated;  that  the  news  from  the 
Seven  Cities  inspired  so  eager  a  desire  in  every  one  that  not  only 
did  the  viceroy  and  the  marquis  (Cortes)  make  ready  to  start  for 
there,  but  the  whole  country  wanted  to  follow  them  so  much  that 
they  traded  for  the  licenses  which  permitted  them  to  go  as  soldiers, 
and  people  sold  these  as  a  favor,  and  whoever  obtained  one  of  these 
thought  it  was  as  good  as  a  title  of  nobility  At  the  least"  ^*^ 

Even  if  only  a  hundredth  part  of  what  the  friar  is  supposed  to 
have  said  in  relation  to  his  journey  was  really  stated  by  him,  and 
from  all  accounts  he  was  not  backward  in  proclaiming  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen,  one  can  readily  comprehend  the  feelings  which 
must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Hernando  Cortte. 
During  the  first  years  of  Mendoza's  administration  Cort&  and  the 
viceroy  were  not  overly  friendly.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  done, 
Mendoza  had  asked  the  king  for  permission  to  make  explorations.^*' 
The  marquis  evidently  fully  understood  that  his  power  and  prestige 
with  his  royal  master  at  home  were  on  the  wane,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  look  upon  the  viceroy  with  distrust  and 
regard  him  as  an  interloper.  This  feeling  was  greatly  enhanced 
when  Mendoza,  urged  on  by  the  Audienda,  undertook  to  execute 
the  royal  orders  which  instructed  him  to  investigate  as  to  the  lands 
held  by  Cort^  and  the  number  of  Indians  in  his  service.    These 

1*1  ZamgOKS,  Jnsto,  Notioias  Hutoriotu  de  la  Nueva  B$pafia,  Madrid,  1878. 
ist  In  the  earliest  letters  of  the  viceroy  tiiis  request  appears  aad  ia  repeated 
in  his  letter  of  December,  1537. 
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two  were  the  leading  men  in  New  Spain,  and  the  friction  existing 
between  them  was  known  to  all.^*' 

It  is  certain  that  the  feeling  between  them  was  very  bitter,  and 
when  Oortte  finally  realized  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
expedition  which  Mendoza  was  organizing,  he  left  Mexico  and  sailed 
for  Spain,  believing  that  his  claims  would  be  recognized  by  his 
royal  master  if  presented  in  person*^*^ 

What  had  been  the  plans  of  Cort&,  prior  to  his  departure,  and 
just  how  much  he  had  done  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  any  certainly.  He  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  benefit  from  his  previous  efforts,  and  he  was 
doubtless  convinced  that  his  expectations  would  never  be  realized 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  viceroy  had  sent  the  friar  and  Estevan 
to  the  north  in  search  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  to  verify  the  reports 
which  had  been  brought  to  New  Spain  by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Yaca,  and  his  companions.  We  have  only  Cort&'s  own  statement 
as  to  many  of  his  claims,  and  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
he  had  learned  of  the  actual  discovery  of  Cibola  when  he  ordered 
Ulloa  to  take  three  vessels  and  sail  up  the  coast  toward  the  head 
of  the  Oulf  of  California.  In  the  statement  of  his  grievances,  he 
declared  that  Mendoza  not  only  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  his 
way,  seizing  six  or  seven  vessels  which  failed  to  get  away  with 
Ulloa,  but  that  even  after  Ulloa  had  gone,  the  viceroy  sent  a  strong 
force  up  the  coast  to  prevent  the  ships  from  entering  any  of  the 
ports.*" 

Mendoza  was  a  very  active  and  a  very  able  man.  Immediately  he 
began  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  expedition 
which,  in  his  judgment,  meant  so  much  for  the  glory  of  the  church, 
the  crown,  and  himself. 

In  a  very  short  period  of  time,  public  excitement  being  at  such  a 
high  pitch,  he  was  able  to  oi^anize  a  company  of  more  than  three 
hundred  Spaniards,  a  lai^e  number  of  whom  were  mounted.  There 
were  also  upwards  of  eight  hundred  Indian  allies.  He  equipped 
the  expedition  with  some  light  artillery  which,  as  is  stated  by  the 

188  Suarec  de  Peralta,  Joan,  Tratado  del  Desouhrimiento  de  las  Tndiaa  y  mi 
ConquistcL 

!•«  Winahip,  George  Parker,  Coronado  ExpedUion,  14th  B.  A.  E.,  p.  360. 
186  Winship,  George  Parker,  ibid. 
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historian  of  the  expedition,  waa  of  little  aervice  wheii  uaed  againat 
the  walls  of  the  Pueblo  YiUages.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  also  taken  with  the  expedition.^** 

The  command  waa  composed  largely  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
had  been  living  in  Mexico.  Among  them  were  the  sons  of  many 
Spanish  noblemen.  Their  presence  in  the  New  World  has  been 
easily  accounted  for.  A  great  i)ortion  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards  was  due  to  this  class  of  individuals.  They  were 
good  soldiers ;  by  personal  valor  and  ability  they  held  the  positions 
of  leadership  everywhere  among  men  who  followed  whom  and  when 
they  chose ;  they  always  served  under  the  banner  of  the  successful 
leader  and  explorer. 

''There  had  been  few  attractions  to  draw  these  adventurers  away 
from  Mexico, ' '  says  Winship,  * '  for  some  time  previous  to  1539.  Peru 
still  offered  excitement  for  those  who  had  nothing  to  gain  or  lose,  but 
the  purely  personal  struggle  going  on  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
could  not  arouse  the  energies  of  those  who  were  in  search  of  glory 
as  well  aa  employment.  A  considerable  part  of  the  rabble  which 
followed  Nunc  de  Guzman,  during  the  conquest  of  New  Galicia,  went 
to  Peru  after  their  chief  had  been  superseded  by  the  licentiate  de 
la  Torre,  so  that  one  town  is  said  to  have  disappeared  entirely  from 
this  cause.  But  among  these  were  men  of  good  blood  and  spirit 
Mendoza  had  been  able,  at  first,  to  accommodate  and  employ  those 
who  accompanied  him  from  Spain,  like  Vasquez  Coronado,  "being 
chiefly  young  gentlemen."  But  every  vessel  coming  from  home 
brought  some  companion  or  friend  of  those  who  were  already  in 
New  Spain,  and  after  Cabeza  de  Vaca  carried  reports  of  his  discov- 
eries to  the  Spanish  court,  an  increasing  number  came  each  season  to 
join  the  already  burdensome  body  of  useless  members  of  the  vice- 
regal household. 

The  viceroy  recognized  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  community 
of  this  burden  very  soon  after  he  had  established  himself  in  Mexico, 
and  was  continually  on  the  watch  for  some  suitable  means  of  freeing 
himself  from  these  guests.  By  1539,  the  problem  of  looking  after 
these  ''young  gentlemen"  whose  number  is  determined  quite  ac- 
curately by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  ''gentlemen 

iM  Oastafieda,  WinBhip's  tranfllation,  lith  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  420,  469. 
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on  horseback''  who  left  New  Spain  with  Goronado  in  the  spring 
of  1540,  had  become  a  very  serious  one  to  the  viceroy.^'^ 

Consequently,  in  September,  1539,  after  the  return  of  Friar 
Marcos,  with  the  news  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities,  the 
viceroy  had  no  difftculty  in  organizing  the  expedition  and  within  a 
month  and  a  half  an  urgent,  restless,  but  light-hearted  band  of  con- 
quest-loving cavaliers  was  ready  to  be  led  into  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  north.  In  the  entire  army  there  were  only  two  or  three  men 
who  had  ever  been  settled  residents  of  New  Spain.^** 

Compostella,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  announced  as  the  point 
where  the  intended  army  of  invasion  and  conquest  would  be  mob- 
ilized, and  Don  Frandsoo  Yasquez  Coronado  ^'*  was  named  as  the 
commander  of  the  expedition. 

Mendoza  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  insure  the  success 

isr  Wioflhip,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition,  14th  B.  A.  E.,  p  376. 

188  Paeheeo  j  Oardeiuui,  Doe.  de  IndiaSf  vol.  zzv,  p.  373,  Testimonj  concern- 
ing thoie  who  went  on  the  Expedition  with  Francisco  Yasquez  Gorozustdo,  Win- 
ship 's  translation. 

"At  Compostella,  on  February  21,  1540,  Coronado  presented  a  petition  to 
the  vieeroj,  Mendoza,  declaring  that  he  had  observed  that  certain  persons  who 
were  not  well  disposed  toward  the  expedition  which  was  about  to  start  for  the 
newly  discovered  country  had  said  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  New  Spain,  and  also  of  Compos- 
tella and  other  places  in  this  province  of  New  Galicia  were  going  on  the 
expedition  at  his  request  or  because  of  inducements  offered  by  him,  as  a  result 
off  which  the  City  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain  were  left  deserted,  or  almost  so. 
T*heref ore,  he  asked  the  viceroy  to  order  that  information  be  obtained,  in  order 
tliat  the  truth  might  be  known  about  the  citizens  of  New  Spain  and  of  his 
province  who  were  going  to  accompany  him.  He  declared  that  there  were 
very  few  of  them,  and  that  they  were  not  going  on  account  of  any  attraction 
or  inducement  offered  hy  him,  but  of  their  own  free  will,  and  as  there  were  few 
of  them,  there  would  not  be  any  lack  of  people  in  New  Spain.  And  as  Gon- 
salo  de  Salazar,  the  factor  or  royal  agent,  and  Pedro  Almides  Cherino,  the 
veedor  or  royal  inspector  of  Hia  Majesty  for  New  Spain,  and  other  citizens  of 
Mexico  who  knew  all  the  facts  and  had  the  necessary  information,  were  present 
there,  Coronado  asked  His  Grace  to  provide  and  order  that  which  would  beet 
serve  His  Majesty 's  interests  and  the  welfare  and  security  of  New  Spain. 

*  *  The  viceroy  instructed  the  licentiate,  Maldonado,  oidor  of  the  royal  audien- 
eia,  to  procure  this  information.  To  facilitate  the  hearing  he  provided  that 
the  said  factor  and  veedor  and  the  regidores,  and  others  who  were  there,  should 
attend  the  review  of  the  army,  which  was  to  be  held  the  f oUowing  day.  Nine 
of  the  desired  witnesses  were  also  commanded  by  Maldonado  to  attend  the 
review  and  observe  those  whom  they  knew  in  the  army. 

"On  the  26th  day  of  February  the  licentiate,  Maldonado,  took  the  oaths  of 
the  witnesses  in  proper  form  and  their  testimony  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
army  has  been  preserved.  *  * 

189  Don  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado  —  de  Coronado,  it  is  sometimes  written, 
was  bom  in  Salamanca,  as  is  stated  hy  Herrera,  in  his  Hi$tofia  OenenUf  and 
by  Telle  in  Icazbalceta's  Mexioo.    "who  he  is,  what  he  has  already  done,  and 
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of  the  expeditiozL  Arms,  horses  and  supplies  were  famished  in 
abundance;  money  was  advanced  from  the  royal  chest  to  anyone 

hiB  peraozud  qualities  and  abilities,  which  may  be  made  nsefnl  in  the  yarions 
alEain  whieh  arise  in  these  parts  of  the  Indies,  I  have  ahreadj  written  to  your 
Kajesty, ' '  Bays  Mendosa,  in  hia  letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  December  10,  1537. 
It  is  faiown  that  he  came  to  New  Spain  with  Mendosa  two  years  previous  to 
the  writing  of  this  letter.  He  was  always  upon  good  tenns  with  the  viceroy, 
until  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Quivira.  His  wife  was  Beatrix 
de  Estrada,  a  cousin  by  blood,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.  Her  father,  Aionso,  had  been  royal  treasurer  of  New  Spain.  From 
his  mother-in-law  Goronado  reeeived  as  a  marriage  gift  a  very  large  estate, 
which  was  confirmed  by  royal  grant.  He  also  obtain^  another  estate,  that  of 
Juan  de  Burgos.  This  acquisition  was  also  confirmed  by  royal  grant.  At  least, 
so  it  is  said  in  Icazbalceta 's  MesBieo,  vol.  ii,  p.  95.  Later  on,  when  Goronado 
had  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition,  an  order  was  received  from 
Spain,  a  part  of  the  '  *  New  Laws  and  Ordinances  for  the  Indies, ' '  calling  for  an 
investigation  into  the  value  and  extent  of  his  estates. 

In  tiie  year  1537,  a  revolt  occurred  among  the  negroes  working  in  the  mines 
at  Amatapeque.  Thither  the  viceroy  sent  Goronado,  who  quickly  quelled  the 
revolt  with  tiie  aid  of  some  friendly  Indiana  This  exploit  Mendosa  reported 
to  the  emperor  at  the  time. 

In  1538,  Goronado  became  a  legally  recognized  dtisen  of  the  Gity  of  Mexico, 
where  he  was  a  witness  chosen  to  testify  to  the  formal  recognition  by  the 
Marquis  del  Valle  of  the  royal  order  which  gave  Hernando  De  Soto  the  right 
to  explore  and  conquer  Florida.  In  September,  of  that  year,  the  representative 
of  De  Soto,  Alvaro  de  Sanjurlo,  summoned  Goronado  himself  to  recognize  and 
promise  obedience  to  the  same  royal  order  "as  governor,  as  Sanjurlo  declared 
him  to  be,  of  New  Galicia. ' '  Goronado  promised  his  obedience  to  his  emperor, 
but  said  that  the  matter  presented  by  Sanjurlo  did  not  concern  him  at  aO, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  governor  nor  was  he  at  that  time  advised  that  his 
Majesty  desired  him  to  have  such  a  poation;  but,  if  his  Majesty  should  desire 
his  services  in  that  porition  he  would  obey  and  submit  to  the  royal  provision 
for  him  whenever  he  was  called  on  and  would  do  what  was  most  serviceable 
to  the  royal  interesta  He  also  says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  govern- 
ment of  Ayllon  or  that  of  Narv&es,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  grant  to  De 
Soto.  Goronado  evidently  knew  something  of  the  art  of  dissimulation.  At 
any  rate  his  answer  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  representative  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  informed  Goronado  that  he  had  received  information 
that  Goronado  was  to  be  appointed  governor  of  New  Galicia.  Goronado  de- 
clined to  make  further  answer,  whereupon  Sanjurlo  formally  protested  that  the 
blame  for  any  expenditures,  damages,  scandals,  or  other  injurious  results  which 
might  come  from  a  failure  to  observe  the  royal  order  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  one  to  whom  they  rightfully  belonged,  and  that  they  would  not  remit  fr(Hn 
any  fault  or  omission  on  the  part  of  De  Soto.  It  is  likely  that  Mendosa  had 
already  suggested  to  the  king  that  Goronado  be  appointed  governor,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  crown  until  after  the  death  of  de  la  Torre.  The  con- 
firmation was  signed  April  18,  1539.  He  was  allowed  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
ducats  from  the  royal  treasure  chest  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  more  from 
the  province,  with  a  proviso  that  the  royal  revenues  would  not  be  laid  liable 
for  the  latter  sum  in  the  event  he  was  unable  to  collect  the  amount  from  his 
province.  He  immediately  began  the  performance  of  his  gubernatorial  duties 
by  appointing  judges  and  magistrates  for  Gompostella  and  Guadalajara. 

Goronado  was  actively  engaged  in  handling  the  reins  of  government,  and 
when  Friar  Marcos  came  north  on  his  journey  of  exploration,  together  with  the 
negro,  Bstevan,  under  the  authority  of  the  viceroy,  Goronado  accompanied  the 
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who  had  debts  to  pay  before  he  eould  depart,  and  proyision  was 
made  for  the  aapport  of  those  who  were  about  to  be  left  behind  by 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands.  The  equipment  of  the  f oree  was  all 
that  the  viceroy  could  desire.  Beside  the  commander-in-chief,  Don 
Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  the  ofScers  of  the  expedition,  as  given 
by  Castaneda,  were:  Standard-bearer,  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar,  a 
young  cavalier,  son  of  Don  Fernando  de  Tobar,  mayor-domo  of  the 
late  queen,  Joana;  master-at-arms.  Lope  de  Samaniego,  governor 
of  the  arsenal  of  Mexico ;  captains,  Don  Tristan  de  Arellano,  Don 
Pedro  de  Guevara,  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  Don  Bodrigo 
Maldonado,  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  de  Inf  antado,  Diego  Lopez, 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Seville,  and  Diego  Gutierrez.  The 
remaining  '' gentlemen"  were  placed  directly  under  the  orders  of 
the  general,  because  they  were  men  of  distinction,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  afterwards  appointed  captains.  The  commander  of 
the  infantry  was  Pablo  de  Melgoza,  and  the  chief  of  artillery  Her- 
nando de  Alvarado.  The  historian  of  the  expedition  was  Pedro  de 
Castaneda  ^^  de  Na^era,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  all  its 

friar  as  far  as  Coliacan,  the  farthest  north  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  at  that 
time. 

Ck»ronado  was  the  leader  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Guadalajaia, 
and  on  account  of  his  services  and  activities  in  this  respect,  the  city  was  able  to 
obtain,  by  royal  grant,  a  coat  of  arms,  which  was  done  at  Madrid,  November  8, 
1539,  as  is  declared  by  Icazbalceta  in  his  history  of  Mexico.  It  was  he,  in  the 
following  year,  who  promulgated  the  order,  dated  December  20,  1538,  by  which 
it  was  decreed  that  thereafter  no  settler  riiould  build  a  house  of  any  material 
except  stone,  brick,  or  un-baked  brick,  and  that  the  houses  should  be  built  after 
the  style  of  those  in  Spain,  having  in  view  the  permanency  thereof,  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  cities. 

When  Friar  Marcos  returned  from  his  trip  to  Cibola,  he  was  met  by  Coro- 
nado and  with  the  friar  he  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  told  the  viceroy 
what  Marcos  had  witnessed  on  his  journey  to  the  north.  He  remained  at  the 
capital  assisting  the  viceroy  in  making  preparations  for  the  expedition  of  which 
he  was  later  priced  in  command,  under  the  title  of  captain-general. 

Upon  his  return  from  this  expedition,  attended  by  scarce  one  hundred  faith- 
ful followers,  he  presented  himself  before  Mendoza,  by  whom  he  was  ill 
received,  says  Oastafieda.  The  viceroy  gave  him  his  discharge,  however,  but  his 
reputation  was  gone  and  soon  afterward  he  lost  the  government  of  New  GaHcia. 
It  is  not  known  what  thereafter  became  of  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Men- 
doza was  filled  with  disappointment  over  the  outcome  of  the  enterprise. — Win- 
ahip,  C&ronado  Bxpediticn. 

100  Pedro  de  Castafieda  de  Na^era,  the  historian  of  the  Coronado  expedition, 
was  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  Coronado.  Very  little  is  known  of  him. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  very  considerable  education  and  acoustomed  to 
writing,  as  his  account  and  style  are  far  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  sixteenth  century  relative  to  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  their 
explorations    Upon  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  to  New  Spain  from  the  Cibola 
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wanderings.  He  mentions  a  number  of  illnstrioos  names,  among 
them,  whom  he  remembered,  being  '^Francisoo  de  Barrionueyo,  a 
gentleman  from  Granada;  Joan  de  Salvidar,  Francisco  de  Ovando 
Joan  Gallego,  and  Melchior  Diaz,  a  captain  who  had  been  mayor  of 
Coliacan,  who,  although  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  merited  Ihe  posi* 
tion  he  held.  The  other  gentlemen  who  were  worthy  subetitates, 
were  Don  Alonzo  Manrique  de  Lara,  Don  Lope  de  Urrea,  a  gentle- 
man  from  Aragon,  Gomez  Suarez  de  Figaeroa,  Luis  Ramirez  de 
Vargas,  Juan  de  Sotomayor,  Francisco  Gorbalan,  the  commissioner 
Riberos,  and  other  gentlemen,  of  high  quality,  whom  I  do  not  now 
recall.  As  I  say,  since  then  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  many 
good  fellows.  It  would  be  well  if  I  could  name  some  of  Ihem,  so 
that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  what  cause  I  had  for  saying  that  they 
had  on  this  expedition  the  most  brilliant  company  ever  collected  in 
the  Indies  to  go  in  search  of  new  lands.  But  they  were  unfortunate 
in  having  a  captain  who  left  in  New  Spain  estates  and  a  pretty  wife, 
a  noble  and  excellent  lady,  which  were  not  the  least  causes  for  what 
was  to  happen/' 

The  equipment  of  the  army  was  of  the  same  character  as  was 
usual  where  expeditions  were  made  up  largely  of  volunteers.^*^ 
Arms  and  military  supplies  had  been  among  the  things  greatly 
needed  in  New  Spain  when  Mendoza  reported  its  condition  in  his 
first  letters  to  the  home  government  It  was  a  most  dazzling  and 
splendid  array  as  the  army  passed  in  review  before  Mendoza  and 

country,  Oastaileda  remained  at  Oaliacan,  where  he  wrote  the  Belaeion  de  la 
Jornada  de  CibokL  The  work  left  hy  him  is  in  manuBCzipt  eoyering  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eeven  pages,  written  on  paper  in  character!  of  the  times.  It 
was  preserved  in  the  coUeetion  of  D  'Uguina,  Paris,  and  was  translated  and 
pubUshed  in  French  for  the  first  time  by  H.  Temaux-Gompans,  in  1838.  This 
copy  is  now  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.  It  is  not  the  original  but  a  copy 
made  in  1596.  Although  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  custodians  of 
the  large  Spanish  libraries  at  Simancas,  Madrid,  and  at  Seville  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  learned  of  the  original.  The  best  translation  in  English  is  that  of 
George  Parker  Winship.  The  Temaux  version  or  translation  was  made  with 
great  freedom  and  in  some  respects  is  far  from  accurate. 

191  Castafleda,  Belaeion^  etc:  "As  each  one  was  oUiged  to  transport  his 
own  baggage  and  all  did  not  know  how  to  fasten  packs,  and  as  the  horses 
started  off  fat  and  plump,  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  labor  during 
the  first  few  dajrs,  and  many  left  many  valuable  things,  giving  them  to  anyone 
who  wanted  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  carrying  them.  In  the  end,  necessity, 
which  is  all  powerful,  made  them  skillful,  so  that  one  could  see  many  gentlemen 
become  carriers,  and  anybody  who  despised  this  work  was  not  considered  a 
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the  officials  who  helped  and  watched  him  govern  New  Spain  on  this 
day,  Febraary,  1540. 

The  jonng  cavaliers  curbed  the  picked  horses  from  the  large  stock 
farms  of  the  viceroy,  each  resplendent  in  long  blankets  flowing  to 
the  ground.  Each  rider  held  his  lance  erect,  while  his  sword  and 
other  weapons  hung  in  their  proper  places  at  his  side.  Some  were 
arrayed  in  coats  of  mail  polished  to  shine  like  that  of  the  general, 
whose  gilded  armor,  with  its  brilliant  trappings,  was  to  bring  him 
many  hard  blows  a  few  months  later.  Others  wore  iron  helmets  or 
vizored  head-pieces  of  the  tough  bull-hide  for  which  the  country  has 
ever  been  famous.  The  foot-men  carried  cross-bows  and  arque- 
busses,  while  some  of  Ihem  were  armed  with  sword  and  shield. 
Looking  on  at  these  white  men,  carrying  their  weapons  of  European 
warfare,  was  the  crowd  of  native  allies,  in  their  paint  and  holiday 
attire,  armed  with  the  bow  and  club  of  the  Indian  warrior.  When 
all  these  started  off  the  next  morning,  in  duly  ordered  companies, 
with  their  banners  flying,  upward  of  a  thousand  servants  and  fol- 
lowers, black  and  red  men,  went  with  them,  leading  the  spare  horses, 
driving  the  pack  animals,  bearing  the  extra  baggage  of  their  mas- 
ters, or  herding  the  large  droves  of  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  viceroy  to  assure  fresh  food  for  the  army 
on  its  march.^'*  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  horses  in  the 
train,  besides  the  mules,  loaded  with  camp  supplies  and  provisions, 
and  carrying  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  light  artillery,  the  pedreros,  or 
swivel  guns  of  the  period.*" 

Awe-inspiring  was  the  spectacle  of  this  army  of  volunteers,  capar- 
isoned in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  as  it  started  on  its  northward 
march  from  Compostella  on  Monday,**^  February  23,  1540.    Not 

iMWinship,  Oeorge  Parker,  CorofiacEo  Expedition^  pp.  378-379. 

198  Icazbaleeta,  J.  Garcia,  Vocumentos  para  La  Hiatoria  de  Mexieo,  ii,  72b 
Tbda  author  giyea  all  the  details  of  the  expedition.  '  *  199.  Item,  n  aaben  etc. 
que  la  g&nte  que  saUo  de  la  villa  de  8.  Miguel  de  Gnliacao,  que  ee  el  postrar 
higar  de  Galicia  de  la  Nueva  Espafia,  para  ir  en  deeoubrimiento  de  la  tierra 
nueva  de  Cibola  eon  el  capitan  general  Francisco  Vasques  Goronado,  fueron 
haata  doscientos  y  cincuenta  espsAoleB  de  &  caballo,  lot  cualee  asi  para  bos 
pereonas,  eomo  par  bu  carruaje,  armaa,  j  bastimientos,  y  munieiones  j  otras 
eoeas  necessariaB  para  el  dicho  viaje,  Uevaron  mas  de  mil  caballos  j  acemilas, 
y  asi  lo  diran  loe  testigoa,  porque  lo  vieron  y  hallaron  preeentes,  y  fueron  al 
dicho  Tiaje." 

104  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  positively  the  exact  date  of  the 
departure  of  the  army  from  Compostella.  The  several  writers  do  not  agree,  and 
Castaiieda  does  not  give  a  date  other  than  the  force  was  assembled  on  the  ''dia 


Colima,  where  he  was  detained  by  an  attack  of  fever  for  some  days.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Jacona,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  April  17,  1540. 
March  20,  Mendoza  received  the  report  ffom  Melchior  Diaz,  who  had  spent  the 
preceding  winter  in  the  country  through  which  Friar  Marcos  had  traveled 
trying  to  verify  the  friar's  report.  Diaz,  and  Salvidar,  his  lieutenant,  on  their 
return  from  the  north,  met  the  army  at  Chiametla,  as  it  was  about  to  resume 
ita  march,  after  a  few  days'  delay.  Diaz  stopped  at  Chiametla,  while  Salvidar 
carried  the  report  to  the  viceroy,  and  he  must  have  traveled  very  rapidly  to 
deliver  his  packets  on  March  20,  when  Mendoza  had  left  Collma,  although  be 
probably  had  not  arrived  at  Jacona. 

Everything  points  to  tlie  very  slow  progress  of  the  force,  hampered  by  the 
long  baggage  and  provision  trains.  Castaiieda  says  that  they  reached  Culiacan 
juBt  before  Easter,  March  28,  less  than  thirty-five  days  after  February  23. 
Here  Coronado  stopped  for  a  fortnight's  entertainnient  and  rest,  according  to 
Caataneda.  who  was  present.  Mota  Psdilla  says  thnt  the  army  stayed  here  a 
month  and  this  agrees  with  Castaiieda's  ststement  that  the  main  body  started 
a  fortnight  later  than  their  general. 

The  attempt  to  arrange  an  itinerary  of  the  expedition  is  perplexing,  and 
has  not  been  m^ide  easier  by  modern  students.  Professor  Haynes,  in  his  Early 
Explorations  of  New  Mexico.  Windsor 's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  ii, 
p.  481,  following  Bandelier's  alatement  on  page  26  of  his  Documentary  History 
of  Zujii,  says  that  the  start  from  Compostella  was  made  "in  the  last  days  of 
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When  the  army  arrived  at  Chiametla,  camp  waa  made  at  the  rciiiia  of 
a  village  which  had  been  established  by  Nuno  de  Guzman.  The  set- 
tlers had  been  driven  away  by  a  pestilence  caught  from  the  Indians, 
and  by  fierce  attacks  from  the  natives  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

There  was  a  growing  scarcity  in  the  food  supply  for  the  army, 
and  Coronado  sent  a  force  into  the  mountains  to  obtain  provisions, 
if  possible.  The  foraging  party  was  put  in  command  of  Lope  de 
Samaniego.^**  After  leaving  the  clearing  the  force  under  Samaniego 
entered  a  dense  thicket,  when  one  of  his  soldiers  became  separated 
from  his  command.  The  Indians,  out  of  sight,  attacked  him,  and 
the  commander,  hearing  his  cries,  hastened  to  his  assistance.  The 
Indians,  who  had  tried  to  seize  him,  disappeared,  and  Samaniego, 
believing  himself  entirely  safe,  raised  his  visor.  Without  warning 
of  any  sort  an  arrow  shot  from  among  the  bushes  pierced  his  eye 
and  passed  through  his  skulL  The  death  of  this  officer  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  army,  and  was  avenged  by  Coronado  who  captured  a 
number  of  natives  and  hung  them  to  trees  in  the  vicinity  for  the 

February,  1540."  Mr.  Bandelier,  however,  who  has  given  much  more  time  to 
the  study  of  everything  connected  with  this  expedition  than  has  been  possible 
for  any  other  investigator,  in  his  work.  The  OUded  Man,  p.  164,  adopts 
the  date  which  is  given  by  Mota  Padilla.  The  best  and  the  safest  way  out  of 
this  tangle  in  chronology  is  gained  by  accepting  the  three  specific  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  or  possibly  24,  Easter,  and  April  22,  disregarding  every  statement 
about  the  number  of  days  intervening. 

195  This  is  from  the  account  of  Mota  PadiUa.  Gastafieda,  however,  who  was 
on  the  ground  at  the  time  and  ought  to  know  what  happened,  says:  ''During 
this  time,  the  army-master.  Lope  de  Samaniego,  went  off  with  some  soldiers  to 
find  food  and  at  one  village,  a  cross-bowman  having  entered  it  indiscreetly  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemies,  they  shot  him  through  the  eye  and  it  passed  through  his 
brain,  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  They  also  shot  five  or  six  of  his  companions 
before  Diego  Lopez,  the  alderman  of  Seville,  since  the  commander  was  dead, 
collected  the  men  and  sent  word  to  the  general.  He  put  a  guard  in  the  village 
and  over  the  provisions.  There  was  great  confusion  in  the  army  when  this 
news  became  known.  He  was  buried  here.  Several  sorties  were  made  by  which 
food  was  obtained  and  several  of  the  natives  taken  prisoners.  They  hanged 
those  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  district  where  the  army-master  was  killed." 

Mota  Padilla  says:  ''A  Chametla  .  .  .  hallaron  la  tierra  alzada,  de 
suerte  que  fue  preciso  entrar  &  la  sierra  en  busca  maiz,  y  por  cabo  el  maese  de 
eampo,  Lopez  de  Samaniego ;  internaronse  en  la  espatura  de  un  monte,  en  donde 
un  soldado  que  inadvertimiente  se  apart6,  fue  aprehendido  por  los  indios,  di6 
voces,  &  las  que  como  vigilante,  acudio  el  maese  de  campo,  y  libro  del  peligro 
al  soldado,  y  pareciendole  estar  seguro,  alzo  la  vista  &  tiempo  que  de  entre  unos 
matoralles  se  le  despard  una  flecha,  que  entrandole  por  un  ojo,  le  atraves6  el 
eerebro.  Samaniego  (era)  uno  de  los  mas  enforzados  y  amado  de  todos; 
enterrose  en  una  ramada,  de  donde  despues  sus  huesos  fueron  translados  & 
Compostela. ' ' 
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purpose  of  counteracting  the  bad  augury  which  followed  from  the 
loss  of  the  first  life. 

Just  as  the  army  was  about  to  resume  its  march  from  Chiametla, 
Melchior  Diaz  and  Juan  de  Salvidar  returned  from  their  trip  to  the 

north,  having  been  sent  thither  by 
ABBiVAL  OF  MELCHIOR  DIAZ  AND  Mcudoza  the  year  before  to  see  if 
JUAN  DB  SALvmAB  AT  CHUMBTLA    the  accouut  which  Friar  Marcos 

brought  back  agreed  with  what 
tiiey  could  observe.  Leaving  Culiacan  on  November  17th  of  the  year 
previous,  Diaz,  with  a  command  of  fifteen  horsemen,  had  traveled 
as  far  north  as  the  wilderness,  or  desert,  beyond  which  lay  the  far- 
famed  Cibola.  He  had  followed  the  route  taken  by  the  friar  and 
had  examined  all  the  natives  whom  he  met,  questioning  them  with 
the  greatest  care.  A  great  deal  that  Friar  Marcos  had  stated  was 
verified,  but  nowhere  did  he  find  any  foundation  for  the  tales  of 
wealth,  except  in  the  descriptions  given  by  the  natives. 

This  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mendoza  by  Salvidar  and, 
on  the  17th  of  the  following  month,  Mendoza,  in  his  letter  to  the 
king,  makes  use  of  this  report  and  incorporates  it  in  full. 

The  captain-general  was  unwilling  that  Diaz  communicate  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  anny  the  results  of  his  reconnoissance,  but  rumor  had 
it  that  the  friar  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  and  that  his  report 
was  visionary.  The  friar,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
the  mutterings  of  discontent  among  the  soldieis  coming  to  his  ears, 
he  exhorted  them  in  a  special  sermon  and  by  his  eloquence  and  posi- 
tion —  he  was  now  provincial  of  his  order  —  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing them  that  all  their  hardships  and  labors  would  soon  be  repaid. 

Leaving  Chiametla,  the  army  resumed  its  march  and  a  day  or  two 
before  Easter,  March  28, 1540,  arrived  before  Culiacan.^**  A  littie 
over  a  month  had  been  consumed  in  this  portion  of  the  journey. 

i9«WmBhip,  George  Parker,  dmmado  Expeditiof^  p.  384:  ''The  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Culiacan  in  the  spring  of  1540,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperons 
in  New  Spain.  Nnfio  de  Oncman  had  founded  the  settlement  some  years  before 
and  had  placed  Melchior  Diaz  in  charge  of  it.  The  appointment  was  a  most 
admirable  one.  Diaz  was  not  of  gentle  birth,  but  he  had  establiriied  his  ri|^t 
to  a  position  of  considerable  power  and  responsibility  by  virtue  of  much  nat- 
ural ability.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  skillful  organizer  and  leader.  He 
inspired  confidence  in  his  companions  and  followers,  and  always  maintained  the 
best  of  order  and  of  diligence  among  those  who  were  under  his  charge.  Barely 
does  one  meet  with  a  man  whose  record  for  every  position  and  every  dulQr 
assigned  to  him  shows  such  uniform  and  thorough  ^ciency. ' ' 
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The  vieeroy  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  energy  and 
foresight.    He  was  determined,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  the 

matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  naval  or 
THB  EXPEDITION  BT  SEA  UN-  military  forces  at  his  command,  to  al- 
DBB  HERNANDO  DE  aiaArgon  low  no  stonc  to  be  untamed  in  the  sap- 
port  of  his  expedition. 
In  all  probability  he  was  possessed  of  the  idea,  obtained,  perhaps, 
from  conversations  with  Friar  Marcos,  that  Goronado  would  follow 
a  route  along  the  western  coast  With  this  idea  in  view,  he  ordered 
two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  to  call  at 
Jalisoo  and  take  on  all  of  the  equipment  which  Coronado  had  been 
unable  to  transport  and  to  keep  in  communication  with  the  captain- 
general,  if  possible.  Accordingly  Alarcon  set  sail  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1540,  in  command  of  the  San  Pedro  and  the  Santa  Catalina, 
from  the  port  of  Natividad,  or  possibly  from  Acapuloo.^*^  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  port  of  Aguaauale,  where  he  learned  of  the  departure 
of  Coronado.  At  this  point  the  San  Qabriel  joined  his  fleet  and  he 
proceeded  up  the  coast  and,  after  great  difficulties  in  navigation, 
owing  to  powerful  currents,  entered  the  Gulf  of  California.  To  the 
east  were  high  mountains.  Ahead,  through  sandy  wastes,  flowed  the 
Colorado  of  the  West  His  ships  could  hardly  hold  their  own,  so 
strong  was  the  tide  and  incoming  rush  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
river. 

Alarcon  finally  concluded  to  proceed  up  the  liver  in  two  small 
boats,  leaving  the  third  with  his  ships,  awaiting  his  return.  With 
twenty  men  and  some  small  cannon,  he  began  his  journey  up  stream, 
dragging  his  boats  a  distance  of  six  leagues  the  first  day.^*'    The 

1*7  Alarcon,  H.,  Voyage  de  Cibok^  p.  302. 

iM  The  complete  text  of  Alarcon 's  report  waa  translated  into  Italian  by 
Bamusio  (vol.  iii,  foL  363,  ed.  1556),  and  the  Spanish  original  is  not  known  to 
eziflt.  Herrera,  however,  givee  an  account  which,  from  the  doae  similarity  to 
Bamusio 's  text  and  from  the  personality  of  the  style,  must  have  been  copied 
from  Alarcon 's  own  narrative.  The  Bamusio  text  does  not  give  the  port  of 
departure.  Herrera  says  that  the  ships  sailed  from  Acapulco.  Castafieda  im- 
plies that  the  start  was  made  from  Natividad,  but  his  information  could  hardly 
have  been  better  than  second  hand.  He  may  have  known  what  the  viceroy 
intended  to  do,  when  he  bade  the  army  f  areweU,  two  days  north  of  Gompostella. 
Alarcon  reports  that  he  put  into  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Buena  Esperanza,  and 
as  the  only  Santiago  on  the  coast  hereabout  is  south  of  La  Natividad,  which 
is  on  the  coast  of  the  district  of  Colima,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  North  Mearioan 
8toie$f  vol.  i,  p.  90,  says  the  fleet  probably  started  from  Acapulco.  Bancroft 
does  not  mention  Herrera,  who  is,  I  suppose,  the  conelusive  authority.    Qen. 


white  and  bearded  men  like  himself.  He  met  with  many  tribes 
along  the  river,  with  a  great  variety  of  dialects.  They  hved  on  the 
mountain  aide  in  communal  hut3'°°  made  of  wood  and  plastered 

J.  H.  Simpson,  Smilhumiaii  Report  for  1863,  p.  315,  accepted  the  Btart  from  La 
Nath  '  \&A  and  then  i  leDt'fied  tl  ia  Santiago  with  tb  port  of  rompoatella  nhich 
was  well  knonn  under  the  name  ot  \al  sto  Tlie  1  stance  of  Atai  ulco  from 
Col  ma  would  explain  the  con^idtrablo  laise  of  time  before  Alarcnn  n-a^  readr 
to  start 

ISO  The  Coc  fas  are  a  d  M^on  of  the  Yuman  family  which  in  1604  5  and 
earher  livel  nn  the  Ro  ("olondo  file  leagues  abo\e  its  nnuth  At  a  later 
period  the;  also  extended  into  the  n  ountamB  of  Loner  California  hence  'nere 
confined  almost  ejtclusuely  to  Mexito  Tbe  tr  be  nas  once  lery  strong  m 
numbers  and  according  to  some  aiithoritiPS  couH  mistpr  three  hundred  war 
riorB  In  1""5  6  Fr  Francisco  Gari^s  estimated  them  at  1000  but  thers  are 
now  only  800  m  Lower  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  R  o  Colorado  Tbe 
Cocopa  were  reputed  to  be  leas  hostile  than  the  i  uma  or  the  Mohave  wlii> 
fretjuentlv  raided  their  Milages  nevertheless  th  \  nen  sutficientlv  warlike  to 
retaliate  nben  necessary  Garc£s  said  of  them  in  1  76  that  thev  had  always 
been  enemies  of  the  Papago  Talliquamai  and  Cajuenche  but  friendly  to  the 
Cuneil      Although  spoken  of  as  being  physically  inferior  to  the  cognate  tnbet 
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inside  with  mad,  coming  to  the  river  in  the  summer  to  plant  and 
retuming  after  the  harvest  was  over.  A  mountain  was  pointed  out 
to  him  where  lived  a  people  who  were  at  war  with  them,  and  who 
dressed  in  deer-skins,  which  tiiey  sewed  with  needles  made  from 
the  bones  of  the  deer,  and  who  traded  these  hides  for  com. 

Alaroon  now  began  to  hear  reports  of  Cibola,  which  he  was  told 
was  distant  a  journey  of  thirty  days.    IMrther  on  he  heard  the 

story  of  the  death  of  Estevan  and 
AiiABCON  HEARS  REPORTS  OF  dBOLA    that  of  the  houuds  which  had  ac* 

AND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  ESTEVAN       companicd  him.      He  also  met 

with  natives  who  had  visited 
Cibola,  and  later  he  heard  the  details  of  the  death  of  Estevan  and, 
much  to  his  concern,  that  men  with  beards  like  himself,  armed  with 
swords  and  firearms,  calling  themselves  Christians,  had  arrived 
at  Cibola. 

It  was  now  only  ten  days'  march  to  Cibola,  but  the  region  to  be 
crossed  was  a  wilderness.  He  tried  to  prevail  upon  his  soldiers  to 
cany  the  news  to  Coronado,  but  not  a  man  would  undertake  the 
journey,  except  a  negro  slave,  to  whom,  however,  Alarcon  would  not 
give  his  consent 

Alarcon  seems  to  have  been  well  liked  by  his  hosts,  and  they 
were  loth  to  see  him  return,  but,  fearing  that  his  identity  would  be 
discovered,  he  determined  upon  a  return  voyage,  and,  in  two  days 
and  a  half,  with  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  assisting  him,  he 
returned  to  his  ships,  where  he  found  all  on  board  well  but  anxious 
on  account  of  his  prolonged  absence. 

The  companions  of  Alarcon  were  not  disposed  to  make  a  second 

the  males  are  fuUj  up  to  and  in  some  eases  rather  above  normal  stature^  and 
are  weU  proportioned,  while  the  females  appear  to  be  at  least  of  ordinary  size 
and  are  idso  well  developed.  Heintzlemann  says:  "They  do  so  rnneh  resemble 
the  Cnchan  (Tmna)  in  arms,  dress,  manners,  and  customs  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  They  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  com, 
melons^  pumpkins  and  beans,  which  they  cultivated,  adding  native  grass  seeds, 
roots,  mesquite  beans,  etc."  The  Ck>copa  houses  of  recent  times  range  in 
ehaiacter  from  the  brush  arbor  for  summer  use  to  the  wattled  hut,  plartered 
outside  and  inside  with  mud,  for  winter  oeeui>aney.  Polygamy  was  formerly 
practised  to  some  extent.  They  universaUy  cremate  their  dead. —  Hodge,  F.  W., 
Sandbook  of  Ameriean  Indiana, 

For  an  account  of  the  Indians  of  Lower  California  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
see  the  translation  of  Father  Jacob  Baegert's  Narrative,  by  Charles  Bau,  in  the 
Separt  of  the  Smithaonian  Inaiitution,  for  1863  and  1864. 
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effort  to  onite  irith  Coroiiado,  bat  the  commuider  was  eqaslly  deter- 
mined that  he  would,  if  within  the  range  of  ponibilities,  and,  on  Uie 
14tli  day  of  September  he  again  started  up  the  river,  acoompanied 
by  hia  head  pilot,  Camorano.  On  this  occaAcm  he  went  further 
than  on  bis  previous  voyage,  passing  by  the  pictonsqae  mountain 
range  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  The  Indians  made  no  attetaipt 
to  prev^t  his  advance  except  the  planting  of  a  barrier  of  reeds  on 


Arru  of  the  SpanUrds  under  Coronftdo 


each  side  of  the  stream,  through  which  he  passed  unharmed.  It  was 
here  that  Alarcon  erected  a  great  cross  and  secreted  the  letters  which 
were  afterwards  found  by  Melchior  Diaz.  He  also  obtained  fnnn 
an  Indian  a  rough  map  traced  on  paper  of  the  course  of  the  river 
and  of  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  along  its  banks. 
Alarcon  now  determined  to  return  to  his  ships ;  the  voyage  being 
nneventfnl,  except  that,  while  sailing  down  stream,  an  Indian  woman 
came  aboard  his  boat  and  refused  to  leave,  saying  that  her  husband 
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had  taken  to  himself  another  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  and 
that  she  would  no  longer  live  with  him.'^ 

Alaroon  soon  rejoined  his  ships  and  started  on  his  return  journey, 
keeping  in  sight  of  the  coast  and  sending  in  land  parties  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  find  Coronado.  In  his  story  of  the  journey,  Alaroon 
says :  ' '  I  bring  with  me  a  great  number  of  acts  of  possession  made 
on  that  shore  and  river.*®^ 


soo Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Report,  part  i,  page  107,  sayi:  "The  faet  that 
AJarcon  came  up  aa  high  as  Long  Bend,  that  ia  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  is  doubted.  But  Siere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  aceuraej  of  his  statement 
that  he  proceeded  eightj-five  leagues  up  the  Colorado  of  the  West  coming  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  alleged  that  Aiarcon  failed  to  notice  the  mouth  of  the  Gila; 
and  that  he  must  have  seen  and  noticed  it  in  case  he  had  gone  higher  up  the 
Bio  Colorado.  But  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  Aiarcon  made  his  exploring 
expedition  (August,  September  and  the  beginning  of  October)  the  Gila  ia  so 
low  that  it  would  scarcely  attract  attention  from  anyone  who,  like  Aiarcon,  was 
aseending  the  main  stream  in  boats. ' ' 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  North  Mexican  States^  p.  93,  says:  ''Before 
turning  back  Aiarcon  says  he  passed  a  place  where  the  river  flowed  betweoi 
high  mountains;  he  states  also  that  he  went  eighty- five  leagues  —  which  may 
mean  any  distance  from  100  to  250  miles,  up  the  river;  and  further  that  he 
advanced  four  degrees  beyond  the  latitude  reached  by  Ulloa.  The  mountain 
pass  with  a  medium  estimate  of  distance  would  seem  to  indicate  a  part  of  the 
CSblorado  above  the  Gila  and  below  Bill  Williams  Fork ;  but  Melchior  Diaz  found 
Aiarcon 's  letters  two  months  later  at  a  distance  which  he  estimated  to  be  only 
ilfteen  leagues  from  the  mouth«  so  that  if  these  were  the  only  letters  deposited, 
Alaroon 's  statement  of  distance  is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  he  mentions  no  stream  corresponding  to  the  Gila,  as  he  naturally  would  have 
done  had  he  passed  its  mouth. ' ' 

Vanegas  and  other  writers  say  that  Aiarcon  reached  36  degrees.  This  comes 
from  his  instructions  or  from  the  statement  that  he  went  four  degrees  farther 
than  XJUoa. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  ihidy  p.  94,  says  that  most  writers  state  that  Mendosa  was 
exceedingly  displeased  at  Aiarcon 's  want  of  success,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  in  what  respect  he  failed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions. 
Torquemada  affirms  that  one  cause  of  Mendoza's  dissatisfaction  was  that  fuUer 
reports  of  the  voyage  were  sent  to  the  king  than  to  himself,  and  that  Aiarcon 
claimed  the  honor  that  was  due  to  the  viceroy.  He  says  further  that  Aiarcon 
retired  in  great  disgrace  and  sorrow  to  Cuemavaca,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
But  the  current  statements  on  this  subject  are  doubtless  erroneous,  for  there 
are  extant,  and  bearing  date  of  May  31,  1541,  instructions  (Floridaf  Col.  Doc, 
i,  1-6)  from  Mendoza  to  Aiarcon  for  a  second  voyage  and  a  new  attempt  to 
communicate  with  Coronado  and  Melchior  Diaz,  whose  departure  from  San 
Ctoronimo  was  already  known.  In  the  document  Aiarcon  is  spoken  of  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  Buena  Guia,  of  which  river  he  is  ordered  to  make  further 
explorations,  as  also  of  an  estero  said  to  exist  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Another 
proposed  voyage  is  mentioned,  probably  to  be  directed  up  the  outer  or  Pacific 
Coast,  under  Zufiiga,  with  whom  Aiarcon  was  to  communicate  if  possible.  From 
another  docrmient,  Visita  d  Mendoza^  in  Icazbalceta,  Col.  Doc,  ii,  110,  we  learn 
that  three  vessels  were  made  ready  for  this  second  voyage,  which  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Guadalajara  revolt,  and  during  which  Aiarcon  was 
stationed  with  thirty  men  at  Autlan. 

SOI  Aiarcon,  Voyage  de  CihoUif  p.  342. 


difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  traveling  through  the  country  which 
he  waa  about  to  enter,  the  food  supply  was  declared  to  be  bo  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  his  army  that  the  captain-general  deter- 
mined upon  a  division  of  his  forces  for  this  part  of  the  journey. 
He  made  selection  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  cavaliers,  principally 
his  personal  friends,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  foot-soIdlers  and, 
with  these,  equipped  for  rapid  marching,  he  hastened  forward, 
clearing  the  way  for  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  was  to  follow 
more  slowly,  starting  a  fortnight  after  his  departure.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  viceroy,  he  named  Hemandariaa  Saavedra,  his  lieu- 
tenant, to  replace  him  in  the  government  of  the  province  during  his 
absence,  and  Don  Tristan  de  Arellano  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  command  of  the  army. 

Accompanying  this  advance  party  were  four  priests,  whose  zealous 
eagerness  to  reach  the  unconverted  natives  of  the  Seven  Cities  was 
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80  great  that  they  were  willing  to  leave  the  main  portion  of  the 
army  without  a  spiritual  guide.  Fortunately  for  those  in  the  rear, 
after  marching  three  days,  one  of  the  friars,  Antonio  Yictorio,  broke 
his  leg  and  was  sent  back  to  Culiaean,  which  caused  a  little  delay. 
The  captain-general  also  endeavored  to  take  with  him  a  few  sheep 
but  these  made  the  traveling  so  slow  that  he  left  them  at  the  river 
Taquimi.  Again  putting  themselves  en  route,  they  traveled  through 
the  country  without  interruption,  meeting  with  Indians  who  were 
invariably  friendly,  many  of  them  having  seen  the  friar  Marcos  on 
his  previous  journey,  and  all  of  whom  expressed  the  greatest  friend- 
ship for  the  Spaniards.  They  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habited country  and  finally  reached  Chichilticalli.  In  arriving  at 
this  place,  which  had  been  described  to  them  by  Friar  Marcos,  Cor- 
onado  followed  the  coast  ''bearing  off  to  the  left,"  as  Mota  Padilla 
says,  "by  an  extremely  rough  way"  to  the  river  Sinaloa.  The  phy- 
sical conditions  encountered  made  it  necessary  to  foUow  up  the  val- 
ley of  this  stream  until  he  could  find  a  passage  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Yaquimi.  He  traveled  along  this  river  for  some  distance  and 
then  crossed  to  the  Sonora.'^'  At  Chichilticalli  '®*  the  party  made 
camp  for  two  days,  in  order  to  secure  rest  for  the  horses,  which 
had  begun  to  give  out,  as  a  result  of  over-loading,  rough  roads,  and 
poor  food.    The  captain-general  was  very  much  disheartened  for 

SOS  Winahip,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition^  note  p.  386,  sajB:  "Core- 
Dado's  deecnption  of  this  portion  of  the  route,  in  the  letter  of  August  3,  is 
abbreviated,  he  wajs,  because  it  was  accompanied  bj  a  map.  As  this  is  lost,  I 
am  foUowing  here,  as  I  ahaU  do  throughout  the  introduction,  Bandelier's  identi- 
fication of  the  route  in  his  Biataricdl  Introductum,  p.  10,  and  in  his  Final  Beport, 
part  ii,  pp.  407-409. ' ' 

Mr.  Bandolier,  of  all  the  modem  writers,  is  the  only  one  who  personally 
traveled  over  and  made  every  effort  to  identify  the  route  taken  by  Coronado. 

soswinship,  George  Parker,  ikidf  note,  p.  387,  says  that  <<This  'red  house' 
in  the  Nahuatl  tongue,  has  been  identified  with  the  Casa  Grande  ruins  in 
ArijEona  ever  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  Coronado 's  journey,  which  followed 
the  explorations  in  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Beeond  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Bandelier's  study  of  the  descriptions  given 
by  those  who  saw  the  'Bed  House'  in  1630  and  1540,  however,  shows  conclus- 
ively that  the  conditions  at  Casa  Grande  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
ChichiltioallL  Bandolier  objects  to  Casa  Grande  because  it  is  white,  although 
he  admits  that  it  may  once  have  been  covered  with  the  reddish  paint  of  the 
Indians.  This  would  suit  Mota  Padilla 's  explanation  that  the  place  was  named 
from  a  house  there  which  was  daubed  over  with  colored  earth  —  cUmagref  as 
the  natives  called  it.  This  is  the  Indian  name  for  red  ochre.  Bandolier  thinks 
that  Coronado  reached  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
reservation  in  Arisona,  by  way  of  the  Ban  Pedro  river  and  Arivaypa  creek." 
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he  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  that  was  enoonraging.  The  ooontiyy  for 
the  moat  part,  was  monntainous  and  barren  and  inhabited  hy  miser- 
able Indians.  Chichilticalli,  instead  of  being  a  fine  large  town,  as 
he  had  been  led  to  believe,  dwindled  down  to  a  single  rain.  The 
assaranoes  which  he  reoeiYed  from  his  companions  that  wonderfol 
things  were  farther  on  did  not  restore  his  q>irits,  for  he  had  been 
so  often  deceived  that  he  could  no  longer  believe  them. 

The  prospect  was  very  gloomy,  but  Coronado  determined  to  ad- 
vance and  left  Chichilticalli  and  entering  the  wilderness  traveled 
to  the  northeast  Daring  fifteen  days  they  marched  across  the 
sandy  and  barren  desert,  almost  dead  with  thirst  and  wearied  by 
fatigues  of  the  terrible  march.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  they  came 
to  a  narxx>w  river  where  they  camped  and  called  the  stream  the  Bio 
Yermejo  on  account  of  the  reddish  color  of  the  water. 

Here  they  saw  the  first  Indians  of  the  country  who  fled  as  soon 
as  they  were  discovered.  The  next  evening  when  within  about  two 
leagues  of  Cibola,  they  saw  some  Indians  watching  their  move- 
ments from  a  high  mesa  that  could  not  be  reached.  When  the  army 
came  into  view  the  natives  raised  piercing  cries  that  spread  alarm 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  Castaneda  says  that  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  so  frightened  that  they  ''saddled  their  horses  wrong-end  fore- 
most.'' The  soldiers  did  their  utmost  to  capture  some  of  these 
Indians,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  following  day  Coronado  en- 
tered the  inhabited  country  and  came  in  sight  of  the  far-famed 
Cibola,  but  they  were  so  much  disappointed  in  its  appearance  that 
the  soldiers  broke  out  in  maledictions  against  the  friar  Marcos.*^ 

The  next  day  the  captain-general  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  first 
town,  which  was  Hawaikuh,  a  small  village  of  two  hundred  houses, 
about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  the  present  Zuni.    The  disappoint- 

>04  Gastafieda,  Pedro  de,  Belaeion :  ' '  Saeh  were  the  euraes  that  some  hurled 
at  Friar  Marcos  that  I  pray  God  may  protect  him  from  them. ' ' 

Mota  Padilla,  p.  113,  Htys:  ''Thej  reached  Tzibola,  which  was  a  Tillage 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  encircled  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  make  the 
village  round,  and  the  houses  adjoining  three  and  four  stories  high,  with  doors 
opening  on  a  great  court  or  plaza,  leaving  one  or  two  doors  in  the  wall,  so  as  to 
go  in  and  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  plaza  there  is  a  hatch-waj  or  trap-door,  by 
which  they  go  down  to  a  subterranean  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  of  large 
pine  beams,  and  a  little  hearth  in  the  floor,  and  the  walls  plastered.  The  Indiui 
men  stayed  there  days  and  nights  playing  (gaming)  and  the  women  brou^t 
them  food,  and  this  was  the  way  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  villages  lived. ' ' 

This  Jciva  of  Hawaikiih  was  probably  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Spaniards. 
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ment  of  the  soldiers  was  great,  as  the  historian  of  the  expedition 
says,  ''it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  crumpled  up  altogether.  There 
are  mansions  in  New  Spain  which  make  a  better  appearance  at  a 
distance."  The  village  stood  upon  a  rocky  mesa  of  no  very  great 
height  and  overlooked  the  plains  that  extended  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Bio  Zuni.  The  entrance  was  narrow  and  crooked,  and,  in  the 
plain  below,  were  the  irrigated  "fields''  mentioned  by  Coronado. 
No  women  or  children  were  to  be  seen  but  warriors  were  there  in 
plenty  to  defend  the  town.  As  the  Spaniards  drew  near  the  In- 
dians came  out  to  meet  them.  The  captain-general  sent  forward 
two  friars  and  two  officers  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  but,  as  these  ap- 
proached, they  were  met  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  and  were  so  closely 
pressed  that  Coronado,  giving  the  war  cry  of  "Santiago,"  charged 
upon  them  and  drove  them  into  the  town.  This  was  next  attacked 
but  was  not  taken  without  great  effort  Its  only  approach  consisted 
of  a  narrow  and  steep  pathway  that  led  from  the  valley  to  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  this  the  Indians  had  prepared  to  defend.  As 
Coronado  advanced  he  was  received  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  and 
large  stones  were  hurled  down  upon  his  men.  Coronado  himself 
was  stricken  to  the  earth  and  would  have  been  killed  had  it  not  been 
for  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  who  came  to  his  aid.  As  Coron- 
ado describes  this :  "I  ordered  the  musketeers  and  cross-bowmen  to 
begin  the  attack  and  drive  back  the  enemy  from  the  defenses,  so 
that  th^  could  not  do  us  any  injury.  I  assaulted  the  walls  on  one 
side,  where  I  was  told  there  was  a  scaling  ladder,  and  there  was  also 
a  gate.  But  the  crosa-bowmen  broke  all  the  strings  of  their  cross- 
bows and  the  musketeers  could  do  nothing,  because  they  had  arrived 
so  weak  and  feeble  that  they  could  scarcely  stand  on  their  feet.  On 
this  account  the  people  who  were  on  top  were  not  prevented  at  all 
from  defending  themselves  and  doing  us  whatever  injury  they  were 
able.  Thus,  for  myself,  they  knocked  me  down  to  the  ground  twice 
with  countless  great  stones  which  they  threw  down  from  above,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  protected  by  the  very  good  head-piece  I  wore,  I 
think  that  the  outcome  would  have  been  bad  for  me.  They  picked 
me  up  from  the  ground,  however,  with  two  small  wounds  in  my  face 
and  an  arrow  in  my  foot,  and  with  many  bruises  on  my  arms  and 
legs,  and  in  this  condition  I  retired  from  the  battle,  very  weak.  I 
that  if  Don  Gkircia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  had  not  come  to  my 
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help,  like  a  good  cavalier,  the  second  time  that  they  knocked  me  to 
the  ground,  by  placing  his  own  body  above  mine,  I  should  have  been 
in  much  greater  danger  than  I  was.  But,  by  the  pleasure  of  Qod, 
these  Indians  surrendered,  and  their  eity  was  taken  with  the  help 
of  our  Lord,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  was  found  there  to 
relieve  our  necessities.  The  army-master  and  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar 
and  Hernando  de  Alvarado  and  Pablo  de  Melgoza,  the  infantry 
captain,  sustained  some  bruises,  although  none  of  them  were  wound- 
ed. Agonies  Quarez  was  hit  in  the  arm  by  an  arrow,  and  one 
Torres,  who  lived  in  Panuco,  in  the  face  by  another,  and  two  other 
footmen  received  slight  arrow  wounds.  They  all  directed  their  at^ 
tack  against  me  because  my  armor  was  gilded  and  glittered  and  on 
this  account  I  was  hurt  more  than  the  rest,  and  not  because  I  had 
done  more  or  was  farther  in  advance  than  the  others;  for  all  these 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  bore  themselves  well,  as  was  expected  of 
thenu  I  praise  Qod  that  I  am  now  well,  although  somewhat  sore 
from  the  stones.  Two  or  three  other  soldiers  were  hurt  in  the  battie 
which  we  had  on  the  plain,  and  three  horses  were  killed,  one  that  of 
Don  Lopez  and  another  that  of  Vigliega,  and  the  third  that  of  Don 
Alonzo  Manrich,  and  seven  or  eight  other  horses  were  wounded; 
but  the  men,  as  well  as  the  horses,  have  now  recovered  and  are 
well/'«^» 

Happy,  indeed,  were  the  travel-worn  and  battle-bruised  explorers, 
when  they  found  shelter  in  the  abandoned  pueblo,  for  there  they 
also  found  food  in  plenty.  Disappointed  in  the  character  of  the 
village,  led  on  as  they  had  been  by  the  stories  of  the  friar  Marcos, 
still  they  made  careful  examination  and  report  of  all  they  saw ;  the 

S05  Letter  from  Coronado  to  Mendosa,  Aagnst  3,  1540 ;  Belaeion  M  8%ce90, 
Doe.  de  Indiae,  voL  xiv,  p.  318,  Aeeount  of  what  happened  on  the  Jonme^ 
whieh  Franeiseo  Vasquea  made  to  diseover  Cibola,  states: 

"Hie  day  we  reaohed  the  first  yillage,  part  of  them  came  out  to  fi^t  us, 
and  the  rest  stajed  in  the  village  and  fortified  themselves.  It  was  not  possible 
to  make  peaee  with  these,  althoogh  we  tried  hard  enough,  so  it  was  neeessarf 
to  attack  tiiem  and  kill  some  of  them.  The  rest  then  drew  back  to  the  village^ 
whieh  was  then  surrounded  and  attacked.  We  had  to  withdraw,  on  account  of 
the  great  damage  thej  did  us  from  the  fiat  roofs,  and  we  began  to  assault 
them  from  a  distance  with  the  artillerf  and  muskets,  and  that  afternoon  thej 
snrrenderod.  Prancisoo  Vasques  came  out  of  it  badly  hurt  by  some  stones^  and 
I  am  certain,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  been  there  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  army-master,  D.  Garcia  Lopes  de  Cardenas,  who  rescued  him.  When  the 
Indians  surrendered,  they  abandoned  the  Tillage  and  went  to  the  other  yillages, 
and  as  th^  left  the  houses  we  made  ourselves  at  home  in  them." 
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eofltoins  of  the  people,  their  maimeni  of  draBB  and  living,  and  every* 
tiling  of  o(»meqaence  that  would  be  of  ponible  interest  to  the  viceroy 
and  the  king.  Within  a  very  few  days  Coronado  foond  time  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  he  calk  attention  to  the  mis- 
lepreientationB  of  the  f riar.'^ 

As  the  captain-general  aaja  in  hia  letter  to  the  viceroy,  he  found 
theee  natives  to  be  well  bred.  In  tmth,  the  people  were  more  civil- 
iaed  and  intelligent  than  any  with  whom  the  Spaniards  had  met 
since  leaving  Mexico.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  skins  and  of 
cotton.  The  costume  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men. 
The  former  wore  a  mantle  over  the  shoulder  fastened  around  the 
neck  and  passing  under  the  right  arm.  The  skins  of  which  their 
garments  were  made  were  beautifully  dressed.    The  hair  was  ar- 

*o«  OoTonado,  Letter  to  Mendoia,  Augatt  3,  1540:  ''It  now  remainfl  for  me 
to  toU  about  this  eily  and  kingdom  and  province,  of  whieh  the  Tatlier  Provincial 
gave  jour  Lordship  an  account.  In  brief,  I  can  assure  you  in  realty  he  has 
not  told  the  truth  in  a  single  thing  that  he  said,  but  everything  is  the  reverse 
of  what  he  said,  except  the  name  of  the  city  and  the  large  stone  houses.  For, 
although  they  are  not  decorated  with  turquoises^  nor  made  of  lime  nor  of  good 
bricks,  nevertheless  they  are  very  good  houses,  with  three  and  four  and  five 
stories^  where  there  are  very  good  apartments  and  good  rooms  with  corridors^ 
and  some  very  good  rooms  underground  and  paved,  which  are  made  for  winter, 
and  are  sometldng  like  a  sort  of  hot  baths.  The  ladders  which  they  have  for 
tlieir  houses  are  all  movable  and  portable,  which  ue  taken  up  and  placed 
wherever  they  please.  They  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  rounds  like 
ours.  The  Seven  Cities  are  seven  little  villages,  all  having  the  kind  of  houses 
I  have  described.  They  are  all  within  a  radius  of  five  leagues.  They  are  all 
called  the  kingdom  of  Gevola,  and  each  has  its  own  name  and  no  single  one  is 
caUed  Gevola,  but  altogether  are  called  Gevola.  This  one  which  I  have  called  a 
eity  I  have  named  Granada,  partly  because  it  has  some  similarity  to  it,  as  well 
as  out  of  regard  to  your  Lordship.  In  this  place  where  I  am  now  lodged,  there 
are  perhaps  200  houses,  all  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  other  houses,  whieh  are  not  so  surrounded,  there  might  be  altogether  500 
families.  There  is  another  town  nearby,  whieh  is  one  of  the  seven,  but  somewhat 
larger  than  this^  and  another  of  the  same  siae  as  this,  and  the  other  four  are 
somewhat  smaller.  I  send  them  all  to  your  Lordship,  painted  with  the  rontew 
The  skin  on  which  the  painting  is  made  was  found  here  with  other  skins.  The 
people  of  the  towns  seem  to  me  to  be  of  ordinary  sise  and  intelligent,  although 
I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  judgment  and  intelligence  which  they  ought 
to  have  to  build  these  houses  in  the  way  which  they  have,  for  moat  of  them  are 
entirely  naked  .  .  .  and  they  have  painted  mantles  like  the  one  which  I 
send  to  your  Lordship.  They  do  not  raise  cotton,  because  the  country  is  very 
eold,  but  they  wear  mantles,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  exhibits  which  I  send.  It 
is  also  true  that  some  cotton  thread  was  found  in  their  housea  They  wear 
the  hair  on  their  heads  like  the  Mexicans.  Th^  have  all  good  figures,  and  are 
well  bred.  I  think  that  they  have  a  quantity  of  turquoises  wUch  they  have 
lemoved  with  the  rest  of  their  goods,  except  the  com,  when  I  arrived,  because 
I  did  not  find  any  women  nor  any  men  under  15  years  or  over  60,  except  two  or 
three  old  men  who  remained  in  command  of  all  the  other  men  and  warriors. " 
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ranged  in  a  peculiar  maimer^  being  done  up  behind  the  ear  ''in  the 
ahape  of  a  wheel  which  resembieB  the  handle  of  a  cup."  Com  waa 
raised  aa  an  article  of  food,  the  stalln  being  very  short,  the  ears  starts 
ing  oat  very  near  the  ground,  and  containing  seven  or  eight  hundred 
graina.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  the  Spaniardi, 
and  was  said  to  excel  anything  seen  in  the  Indies.  Many  wild  and 
ferodouB  animals  were  found,  including  bea^^  in  great  numbers, 
lions,  wild-cats,  hyenas,  and  beavers.  A  few  turquoises  were  found 
but  no  gold  or  silver. 

The  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  were  carefully  noted.  A  man  married  but  once,  and 
if  he  lost  his  wife,  he  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  single-bleasedneas 
forever  thereafter.  The  women  were  well  treated,  but  two  of  them 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  a  place  at  the  same  time,  such  conduct 
being  considered  sacrilegious.  They  had  very  little  govenmiait 
and  no  caciques  or  councilors.  It  was  believed  that  their  religicm 
was  related  to  the  worship  of  the  Aztecs.  They  had  priests,  who 
were  selected  from  among  the  older  persons,  and  it  was  the  duly  of 
these  to  regulate  the  manner  of  living  for  the  people.  They  preached 
every  morning  at  sunrise.  They  were  a  peaceful  and  laborious  peo- 
ple. The  cross  was  known  to  them,  and  was  an  emblem  of  peace. 
The  dead  were  cremated,  and  with  them  the  instrum^its  of  their 
trade. 

The  captain-general  remained  at  Cibola  for  some  time  and  during 
this  period  received  a  delegation  of  Indians  who  came  to  him  asking 
for  peace.  Naturally  Coronado  was  pleased  with  their  ofFer,  but  on 
the  very  day  following  their  coming,  the  Indians  abandoned  their 
towns  and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  taking  with  them  their  women, 
children,  and  all  their  goods  and  supplies.'®^ 

Not  long  after  this  interview  with  the  natives,  the  captain-general 
was  advised  that  the  Indians  were  fortifying  a  pueblo  situate  on  a 
mesa  or  high  table  land  near  by.    Coronado  was  not  long  in  reducing 

SOT  Coronado,  Letter  to  Mendoia,  August  3,  1540:  "Three  days  after  I 
eaptnred  this  dty,  some  of  the  Indisiis  who  lived  here  eame  to  offer  to  make 
peace.  They  brought  me  aome  tnrquoisee  and  poor  mantlea,  and  I  reeeived  them 
in  his  Majesty's  name  witii  as  good  speeeh  as  I  eonld,  making  them  nndorstand 
the  purpose  of  my  coming  to  this  country.  .  .  After  this  they  returned  to 
their  houses  and  suddenly,  the  next  day,  tiiey  packed  up  their  goods  and  prop- 
erty, their  women  and  children  and  fled  to  the  hills^  leaving  thdr  towns  deserted, 
with  only  some  few  remaining  in  them. ' ' 
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this  provinoe,  and  thereafter  he  despatched  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar, 
with  a  company  of  cavalry  and  foot-men,  to  visit  the  province  *^  of 
Tusayan,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  natives  of  Cibola.  This 
was  the  modem  Moqui.  This  province,  he  was  told,  contained  seven 
cities  like  those  of  Cibola ;  that  the  houses  were  several  stories  high, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  great  warriors.    Accompanying  the 

sosThe  Moqui  Pueblo  Induuis  are  in  Apache  county,  Arizona;  this  eection 
ia  the  Tuaajan  of  Coronado,  to  which  he  sent  ToTar.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  to  the  Moquis  is  Holbrook,  Arisona.  Thej  are  known  among  themseWes 
hj  the  name  of  Hopi,  or  Ho-pi-tnh-lei-nyu-muh,  meaning  a  peaceful  people.  In 
the  Moqui  language,  the  woM  ''Mold"  means  dead.  Th&r  homes^  consisting 
of  seven  pueblos,  or  villages^  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of  from  700  to  800 
feet  above  the  valleys  on  the  almost  level  tops  of  three  long  mesas  or  table- 
lands. These  three  mesas  project  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  main 
table-land  into  the  desert  south.  On  the  first  or  eastern  mesa,  about  three  miles 
in  length,  are  the  pueblos  of  Si-kum-na-vi,  Tewa,  and  Walpi;  on  the  second,  or 
middle,  about  three  and  one-half  miles  long,  are  the  pueblos  of  Mishongnovi, 
Shimpovi,  and  Shipaulovi;  on  the  third,  or  western,  is  Oraibiy  which  is  the 
largest,  containing  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  erection  and  final  abandonment  of  their  villages  by  the  various  Hopi 
elans  during  their  migrations  and  successive  shiftings  have  left  many  ruins, 
now  consisting  largely  of  mounds,  some  near  the  present  pueblos  and  others 
remote  from  them.  Buins  of  villages,  which  the  Hopi  traditions  ascribe  to  their 
ancestors,  are  found  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Colorado,  west  of  flagstaff,  Arizona, 
south  to  the  valleys  of  the  Verde  and  the  Gila  rivers  and  east  to  the  Bio  Gxande 
in  Xew  Mexico.  Therefore,  althou^  Shoshonean  in  language,  the  present  Hopi 
population  and  culture  are  composite,  made  up  of  accretions  from  widely  ^• 
vergent  sources  and  from  people  of  different  linguistic  stocks.  Some  of  the 
Hopi  ruins  have  been  explored  by  the  Bureau  of  ^nerican  Ethnology.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Awatobi  on  the  Antelope  Mesa,  the  waUs  of 
whose  mission  church,  built  probably  in  1629,  are  still  partly  standing. 

Sik-yat-ki,  another  large  and  well-known  ruin,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  East 
Mesa,  was  occupied  in  pre-historic  times  by  Kokop  clans  of  Keresan  people  from 
the  Bio  Orande;  th^  had  attained  a  very  highly  artistic  development,  as  ex- 
hibited by  their  pottery,  which  is  probably  tlw  finest  ware  ever  manufactured 
by  Indians  north  of  Mexico. 

The  original  clans  of  Walpi  are  said  to  have  occupied  three  sites  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Hopi  country,  settling  first  on  the  terrace  west  of  the  East  Mesa, 
then  higher  up  and  toward  the  south  where  the  foundation  walls  of  a  Spanish 
mission  church  can  still  be  traced.  From  this  point  they  moved  to  the  present 
Walpi  on  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  apparently  soon  after  the  Pueblo  revolt 
of  1680. 

The  old  pueblo  of  Shon-go-po-vi  lay  in  the  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  the 
Middle  Mesa,  below  the  present  pueblo  of  that  name.  This  town  was  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Ooronado  e^>edition,  and  near  it  was  built  a  church,  the 
old  waUs  of  which,  up  to  a  few  years  since,  were  used  as  a  corral  for  sheep 
and  goats. 

The  ruins  of  old  Mish-ong-no-vi  lie  below  the  present  pueblo.  The  walls 
are  barely  traceable.  From  graves  near  this  old  pueblo  many  fine  specimens 
of  pottery  have  been  taken.  There  are  many  other  ruins  located  on  the  Ante- 
lope Mesa;  others  on  the  Little  Colorado,  and  near  Winslow  are  ruins  known  by 
the  name  of  Ho-mo-lo-bi. 


Indian  of  the  Pueblo  of  Peeos,  now  living  at  Jemez,  one  of  the 
last  of  his  race 
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command  under  Tovar  was  a  friar  named  Juan  de  Padilla,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  but  now  belonged  to  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans. 

The  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Cibola,  the  horses  which  the  Spaniards  rode,  the  firearms  which 
discharged  the  lightning,  all  had  been  noised  around  the  country 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  Ejiowing  that  the  news  of  their  com- 
ing had  spread  far  and  wide,  Tovar  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
people  of  Tusayan  would  be  carefully  watching  whether  or  not  they 
were  to  be  visited  by  the  ' '  ferocious  Spaniards  who  rode  great  ani- 
mals and  devoured  men."  Oreat  was  his  surprise,  then,  that  he 
was  able  to  march  to  their  province  without  being  discovered.  Tovar 
and  his  command  came  within  sight  of  one  of  the  Moqui  villages 
about  dark,  and,  crossing  some  cultivated  fields,  approached  so  near 
to  the  houses  that  they  heard  people  talking  within.  Here,  still 
undiscovered,  they  camped  for  the  night.  The  following  morning 
they  were  seen  by  the  Indians,  who  immediately  sounded  the  alarm 
throughout  the  village.  The  warriors  turned  out  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  advanced  against  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  sent 
forward  their  interpreter  to  hold  a  talk.  He  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  was  informed  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
strangers  to  enter  their  village.  The  Indians  traced  a  line  upon  the 
sand,  which  they  forbid  any  of  the  Spaniards  to  cross,  but  one  of  the 
soldiers  rode  his  horse  over  the  line,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  one 
of  the  Indians.  The  friar,  Juan  de  Padilla,  could  not  restrain  the 
military  ardor  of  his  youth  and  advised  his  captain  to  attack  the 
Indians  at  once,  saying,  ''In  truth,  I  know  not  why  we  have  come 
hither."  The  order  to  advance  was  given,  the  charge  was  made  at 
full  speed,  when  the  Indians  brtdce  and  fled  to  their  village  but  did 
not  reach  it  before  a  large  number  had  been  slain  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter  did  not  at  once  seek  to  enter  the  village,  but  made  camp  at 
a  convenient  place  near  by.  Shortly  the  Indians  came  out  to  see  them, 
loaded  with  presents,  and  gave  in  their  submission  in  the  name  of  the 
entire  province  and  asked  for  an  alliance.  The  presents  included 
tanned  leather,  flour,  fir-nuts,  com,  poultry  (turkeys) ,  and  some  tur- 
quoises, all  of  which  they  desired  Tovar  to  accept  as  a  mark  of  their 
good  will.  Toward  evening  the  Spaniards  entered  and  took  possession 
of  the  village.    The  inhabitants  lived  much  the  same  as  did  those  of 
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Cibola,  and  were  govemed  by  a  council  of  wise  men;  they  also  had 
goyemora  and  captains  of  war.  Some  of  the  chiefs  informed  Tovar 
that  to  the  west  there  ran  a  great  river  and  by  ascending  it  they 
would  find  a  nation  with  people  of  great  stature.  Having  now  ac- 
complished the  mission  on  which  they  had  been  sent,  the  Spaniards 
returned  to  Cibola  and  rep<Nrted  to  the  captain-general  the  result 
of  the  expedition. 

The  captain-general  caused  two  skins  to  be  painted  by  the  Indians, 
showing  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fish  of  the  region,  and  a  picture  of  the 

town  of  Cibola.  These,  with 
MELOHiOR  DIAZ,  AGOOMPANiSD  BT  FB.    some  Other  spccimcns  of  semi- 

MABOoa,  BBTUBNs  TO  THB  ABMY,        precious  stoucs,  gamets,  tur- 

LKrr  IN  COMMAND  OF  ABELLANO      quoiscs,  and  peridots^  together 

with  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  he 
put  in  the  hands  of  Juan  Qallego,  whom  he  sent  to  Mexico;  with  him 
went  Melchior  Diaz,  sent  by  the  captain-general  to  join  the  army 
left  in  command  of  Arellano.  They  were  aooompanied  by  the  friar 
Marcos,  who,  as  Castaneda  remarks,  ''did  not  think  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  stay  in  Cibola,  sedng  that  his  report  had  turned  out  to  be 
entirely  false;  because  the  kingdoms  that  he  had  tidd  about  had  not 
been  found,  nor  the  populous  cities,  nor  the  wealth  of  gold,  nor  the 
precious  stones  which  he  had  reported,  nor  the  fine  clothes,  nor  other 
things  that  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits." 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Gallego,  Diaz,  and  the  friar 
joined  Arellano  on  the  Sonora  river,  where  the  latter  had  established 
a  settlement  and  from  which  he  had  sent  an  expedition  down  the 
river  toward  the  sea  in  search  of  the  fleet  under  AlarooiL  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Diaz,  who  brought  orders  from  Coronado  to  that 
effect,  Arellano  and  the  army  started  on  its  march  to  join  the  cap- 
tain-general at  Cibola. 

After  the  departure  of  Arellano  with  the  army,  Diaz,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  settlement,  which  consisted  of  about 
eighty  persons,  determined  to  go  in  search  of  the  fleet  under  Alar- 
con.  For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  a  company  of  twenty-five  se* 
lected  men  and  started  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  river 
Sonora,  and  traveled  until  he  reached  the  Colorado  river.  Here 
he  found  the  Tuma  Indians  living  in  great  subterranean  houses  vdth 
straw-covered  roofs,  in  some  of  which  as  many  as  one  hundred  people 
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gathered  at  one  time.  These  Indiani  were  of  gteat  height  and  very 
strong.'^ 

Daring  the  winter  season  these  Indians  carried  with  them  a  fire* 
brand  with  which  they  wanned  their  bodies,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Dias  called  the  river  Bio  del  Tizon  or  Firebrand. 

It  was  at  this  point  on  the  Colorado  river  that  Diaz  heard  that 
vessels  had  been  seen  at  a  point  three  days'  journey  down  the  river. 

He  immediately  commenced  a 
MXLOHiOB  DIAZ  HSABS  OF  THE  FLEET  march  down  Stream,  and  later 
OF  AUkBOON  AND  FINDS  HIS  LETTERS     f  ound  a  tree  upon  which  was 

cat:  ''Alaroon  came  as  far  as 
this;  there  are  letters  at  the  foot  of  this  tree.''  He  began  a  rigid 
search  for  other  evidences  of  Alarcon  's  visits  and  in  digging  around 
this  tree  found  tiie  letters  concealed  by  Alarcon,  which  informed  him 
that  the  fleet  had  returned  to  New  Spain.  Diaz  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  immediately 
began  a  journey  up  stream,  looking  for  a  suitable  ford.  After  a  march 
consuming  five  or  six  days,  a  place  was  found  where  they  attempted 
to  cross  the  river  on  rafts.  While  the  command  was  crossing,  armed 
Indians  began  gathering  in  force.  Diaz  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
however ;  seizing  one  of  the  friendly  Indians,  who  was  helping  in  the 
building  of  the  rafts,  he  put  him  to  the  torture  and,  in  this  manner, 
ascertained  that  an  attack  had  been  planned  while  the  Spanish 
forces  were  divided,  one-half  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
Indians  on  the  rafts  were  to  cast  overboard  those  of  the  Spaniards 
who  were  on  the  rafts  with  them.'^® 


20»  Castafieda,  Belaeian,  Winihip,  Coronado  Expedition,  p.  485 :  "  When  th^ 
earry  anjthing,  th^  can  take  a  load  of  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  weight 
on  their  heada.  Onee  when  oor  men  wished  to  fetch  a  log  for  the  fire  and  six 
men  were  unable  to  carry  it,  one  of  theee  Indians  is  reported  to  have  come 
and  raised  it  in  his  arms,  put  it  on  his  head  alone  and  carried  it  very  easily." 

Mota  Padilla,  cap.  zxxii,  p.  158,  describes  an  attempt  to  catch  one  of  these 
Indians. 

210  Castafieda,  Belacian,  Winship  's  translation :  ' '  While  the  rafts  were  being 
made,  a  soldier  who  had  been  out  around  the  camp  saw  a  large  number  of  armed 
men  go  across  to  a  mountain,  where  they  were  waiting  till  the  soldiers  should 
cross  the  river.  He  reported  this,  and  an  Indian  was  quietly  shut  up,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  truth,  and,  when  th^  tortured  him,  he  told  aU  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  made.  These  were,  that  when  our  men  were  erosung  and  part 
of  tiiem  had  got  over  and  part  were  on  the  river  and  part  were  waiting  to 
erosB,  those  who  were  on  the  rafts  should  drown  those  whom  th^  were  taking 
across  and  the  rest  of  their  force  should  make  an  attack  on  both  sides  of  the 
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This  Indian  was  drowned  by  order  of  Diaz  so  that  the  savages 
would  not  know  that  he  had  disoovered  their  plot,  and,  the  following 
day,  the  attack  was  made,  Diaz  driving  them  into  the  mountains 
and  successfully  crossing  the  river  with  his  men  and  horses.  He 
then  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
in  search  of  the  coast.'^^ 

Having  proceeded  on  his  journey,  one  day  a  greyhound  belonging 
to  one  of  the  soldiers  chased  some  sheep  which  were  being  taken  along 

for  food.  When  the  captain  noticed  this 
DEATH  OF  MSLCHIOB  DIAZ    he  thrcw  his  laucc  at  the  dog  while  his 

horse  was  running,  so  that  it  stuck  up  in 
the  ground,  and  not  being  able  to  stop  his  horse  he  went  over  the 
lance  so  that  it  nailed  him  through  the  thighs,  and  the  iron  came  out 
behind,  rupturing  his  bladder.  On  account  of  this  accident  to  Diaz, 
the  command  turned  back  and  were  compelled  each  day  to  battle 
with  Indians.  Diaz  lived  twenty  days  and  was  buried  in  the  sandy 
wastes  of  the  desert  The  soldiers  quickly  returned  to  Sonora, 
which  they  reached  in  safety.  Upon  their  arrival,  Alcaraz,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  by  Diaz,  sent  word  to  Coronado  of  the  death  of 
Diaz,'^*  also  notifying  him  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  been  mutin- 

river.    If  thej  had  ai  much  diacretion  and  courage  as  they  had  strength  and 
power,  the  attempt  would  have  succeeded. ' ' 

211  Castafieda,  Belaeion,  p.  501 :  ' '  Continuing  in  the  direction  thej  had  been 
going,  they  came  to  some  sand-banks  of  hot  ashes  which  it  was  impossiUe  to 
cross  without  being  drowned  as  in  the  sea.  The  ground  thej  were  standing  on 
trembled  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  lakes  under- 
neath them.  It  seemed  wonderful  and  like  something  infernal,  for  the  ashes  to 
bubble  up  here  in  seTeral  places. ' ' 

212  Mota  Padilla,  p.  158,  gives  an  account  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Diac, 
as  follows:  "He  started  Irafore  the  end  of  September,  going  into  the  rough 
country  west  of  Gorazones  valley,  and,  finding  only  a  few  naked,  weak-spirited 
Indians,  who  had  come,  as  he  understood,  from  the  land  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  water,  i.  e.,  Lower  Oalif  omia.  He  hurried  across  this  region  and  descended 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  where  he  encountered  the  Indian  giants,  some  of 
whom  the  army  had  already  seen.  Turning  toward  the  north,  or  northwest,  he 
proceeded  to  tiie  sea  coast  and  spent  several  days  among  the  Indians  who  fed 
him  with  com  which  they  raised  and  with  fish.  He  travelled  slowly  up  the  coast 
until  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  was  large  enough  for  vessels  to 
enter.  The  country  was  cold,  and  the  Spaniards  observed  that  when  the  natives 
thereabouts  wished  to  keep  warm,  they  took  a  burning  stick  and  held  it  to  their 
abdomens  and  riioulders.  This  curious  habit  led  the  Spaniards  to  name  the  river 
Firebrand  —  Bio  del  Ticon.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  tree  on  which 
was  written,  '  A  letter  is  at  the  foot  of  this. '  Diaz  dug  down  and  found  a  jar 
wrapped  so  carefully  that  it  was  not  even  moist.  The  enclosed  papers  stated 
that  'Hernando  de  Alarcon  reached  this  place  in  the  year  '40  with  three  riiips, 
having  been  sent  in  search  of  Francisco  Vasquea  Goronado  by  the  viceroy, 
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oas;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  aentence  two  of  them  to  be 
hanged,  but  both  had  escaped 

Upon  his  return  from  the  pfovince  of  Tusayan,  Captain  Pedro  de 
Tovar  related  to  the  captain-general  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 

the  Colorado  river  and  the  race  of 

DON  GABGiA  LOFSZ  DB  CABDENA8    giants  who  livcd  along  its  banks. 

DIBOOVE8S  THB  GRAND  CANYON     Coronado,  without  delay,  sent  Don 

OF  THE  OOLOBADO  Garda    Lopez    de    Cardenas   and 

twelve  companions  to  discover  the 
river.  Cardenas  proceeded  on  his  journey  by  way  of  the  Moqni 
pueblos,  who  furnished  him  with  guides,  carrying  with  him  pro- 
visions for  twenty  days'  travel,  as  there  was  a  great  desert  lying 
between  Tnsayan  and  the  river  which  had  to  be  crossed.  They  passed 
this  desert  in  safely,  suffering  much  from  the  cold,  however,  although 
it  was  in  the  summer  time.  The  country  was  covered  with  a  growth 
of  low,  stunted  pine  trees.  Arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
found  these  so  high  and  rugged  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
water.  From  the  top  of  the  bank  the  stream  did  not  appear  more 
than  a  fathom  in  breadth,  while  the  Indians  told  them  it  was  half 
a  league  wide.  Cardenas  and  his  command  marched  several  da3rB 
along  the  ridge  of  mountains  searching  for  an  opening  by  which 
they  might  descend  to  the  stream ;  but  there  appeared  one  continuous 
barrier  of  almost  perpendicular  rock  on  either  side,  and  far  below 
the  river  could  be  seen  like  a  silver  thread.    At  one  point  the  bank 

D.  Antonio  M«ndosa;  and  after  croning  the  bar  at  th«  month  of  the  river  and 
waiting  many  daya  without  obtaining  anj  news,  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  be- 
eanae  tiie  ihipa  were  being  eaten  by  worms, '  the  terrible  teredo  navdUe. 

"Bias  determined  to  cross  the  river,  hoping  that  the  country  mi^t  become 
more  attractive.  The  passage  was  accomplished  with  considerable  danger,  by 
means  of  certain  large  wicker  baskets,  which  the  natives  coated  with  a  sort  of 
bitumen,  so  that  the  water  could  not  leak  through.  Five  or  six  Indians  caught 
hold  of  each  of  these  and  swam  across,  guiding  it  and  transporting  the  Span- 
iards with  their  baggage  and  being  supported  in  turn  by  the  raft.  Dias 
marched  inland  for  four  days,  but  not  finding  any  people  in  the  country,  which 
became  steadily  more  barren,  he  decided  to  return  to  Gorasones  valley.  The 
party,  made  its  way  back  to  the  country  of  the  giants  without  aeeident,  and 
then  one  night  while  Dias  was  watching  the  camp,  a  small  dog  began  to  bark 
and  chase  tiie  flock  of  sheep  which  the  men  had  taken  with  them  for  food. 
Unable  to  call  the  dog  off.  Bias  started  after  him  on  horseback  and  threw  his 
lanoB  while  on  the  gallop.  The  weapon  stuck  up  in  the  ground,  and  before 
Dias  could  stop  or  turn  his  horse,  which  was  running  loose,  tiie  socket  pierced 
his  groin.  The  soldiers  could  do  little  to  relieve  lus  sufferings  and  he  died 
before  they  reached  the  settlement,  where  they  arrived  January  18,  1541." 
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seemed  leas  precipitoos  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  descend.  Three 
of  the  party,  Captain  Melgoza,  Juan  Cktleras,  and  a  private  soldier 
made  the  effort^  and  descended  until  those  on  the  rim  above  lost  sight 
of  theuL  They  did  not  retom  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  one-third  of  the 
distance ;  that  the  descent  was  very  dangerous  and  difficult,  and  that 
the  rocks  which,  from  the  top  appeared  no  taller  than  a  man,  wei« 
found,  when  they  reached  them,  to  be  higher  than  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  and  that  the  river  appeared  veiy  large  to  them 
at  that  point.'^*  Finding  the  grand  canyon  an  impassable  barrier 
to  further  progress  westward,  Cardenas  returned  and  made  his  re- 
port to  the  captain-generaL 

While  Cardenas  was  off  in  search  of  the  Orand  Canyon  and  the 
race  of  giants^  a  deputation  of  Indians  from  the  province  of 

Cicuy6  '^*  came  to  visit  Coronado. 

COBOXADO  HEARS  OF  THB  PBOViNCE    They  informed  him  that  tiiey  had 

OF  GiGuri  AND  SENDS  HERNANDO     heard  of  his  arrival  and  came  to 

DE  ALVARADO  IN  SEARCH  OF  rr       offcr  their  services,  and  asked 

that  if  the  Spaniards  intended 
visiting  their  country,  they  be  treated  as  allies  and  friends.  They 
were  accompanied  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  veiy  handsome  man, 
whom  the  Spaniards  called  ''Bigotes,"  on  account  of  the  long 
mustaches  which  he  wore.    They  brought  many  presents  of  tanned 

ai«  Castafieda,  Belacim,  WinshipW  traoa,  p.  420;  BeU  del  SueuOy  Winahip, 
p.  574:  ''Having  gone  50  leagues  west  of  Tuzan,  and  80  from  Cibola,  he 
(Cardenas)  foond  tlM  edge  of  the  river  down  which  it  was  impossible  to  find's 
path  for  a  horse  in  anj  d&eetion,  or  even  for  a  man  on  foot,  except  in  one  very 
diflScuIt  place,  where  there  was  a  descent  for  almost  two  leagues.  The  sides 
were  such  a  steep  rocky  precipice  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  river, 
which  looks  like  a  brook  from  above,  although  it  is  half  as  livge  again  as  that 
of  Seville,  according  to  what  they  say,  so  that  although  they  sought  for  a 
passage  with  great  diligence,  none  was  found  for  a  long  distance,  during  which 
for  several  days  they  were  in  great  need  of  water,  wldch  could  not  be  found, 
and  they  could  not  approach  that  of  the  river,  although  they  could  see  it,  and 
on  this  account  Don  Garcia  Lopes  was  forced  to  return. ' ' 

«i*  Brewer's  Memoirs,  Hodge,  P.  W.,  vol.  ii,  p.  59:  "Pecos  is  the  only  new 
Mexican  pueblo  that  answers  these  descriptions  of  Cicuy6. ' ' 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  p.  127,  says  Cicuy6  is  Tahi-qui-te  or 
Tki-quit-e  of  the  Pecos. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  pseblo  of  Cicuy6  see  Buine  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Bio  Peeos,  Bandolier. 

Gleuy6,  now  almost  entirely  obliterated,  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  station  of  Bow^,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  New  Mexico,  on  the  Une  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  li  Bailway. 
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ddns  and  bueUen  for  the  captain-generaly  who  gave  them  in  return 
some  necUaees  of  beads  and  some  bellB,  with  which  they  were  greatly 
pleased,  as  they  had  never  seen  any  such  ornaments  before.  They 
gave  Coronado  much  information  about  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  particularly  of  the  buffalo,  a  picture  of  which  wss  painted 
on  the  body  of  one  of  the  Indians.  The  captsin-general  was  much 
interested  in  their  story  and  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  into  their 
country  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it 

The  captain-general  placed  Hernando  de  Alvarado  in  command 
of  this  expedition,  who,  with  twenly  men,  at  the  end  of  August,  1540, 
together  with  the  friar  Juan  de  Padilla,  set  out  upon  the  journey. 
They  followed  a  trail  which  led  from  Hawaikuh  almost  directly  to 
Acoma,*^*  passing  by  a  number  of  abandoned  pueblos,  among  the 
others  that  of  ''Marata,"  which  had  been  described  by  Friar  Marcos. 

lis  The  people  of  Aeoma  are  a  tribe  of  the  Kereean  family,  whoee  Tillage  or 
pueblo  is  aitaate  on  a  rock  mesa,  357  feet  in  height,  about  aizty  milee  west  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  in  Valeneia  eoantj,  New  Mezieo.  The  native  name  is  A-ko-me, 
people  of  the  white  roek,  and  ia  now  commonly  pronounced  A-ko-ma.  The 
native  name  for  the  town  is  A-ko.  Friar  Marcos  de  Niaa  reported  this  town  to 
the  viceroy  Mendoaa  by  the  name  of  Acua.  Coronado  called  the  place  Acnco. 
The  strength  of  the  plaoe  was  noted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado down.  It  is  the  oldest  inhabited  village  in  the  United  States.  When 
visited  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado  it  was  supposed  to  contain  about  two  hundred 
housea  In  the  year  1583,  Antonio  de  Espejo  also  visited  Acoma;  he  mentions 
the  dissy  trail  cut  in  the  rock  and  the  cultivated  fields,  two  leagues  distant.  In 
1508,  the  village  was  visited  by  Juan  de  Oftate,  at  that  time  governor  of  New 
Meziea  The  Indians,  in  the  time  of  Coronado,  living  in  the  other  pueblos 
visited  by  him,  regarded  the  Acoma  as  very  warlike  and  '  *  feared  by  the  whole 
country  round  about."  Castafteda  says  they  were  robbers  or  regarded  as  such. 
Juan  de  Salvidar  visited  the  pueblo  in  December,  1598,  with  thirty  men;  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  fourteen  of  the  Spaniards  being  killed  outright, 
including  Salvidar  and  two  other  captains.  Four  of  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  leap  over  the  cliff,  three  of  whom  were  miraculously  saved.  In 
January,  1599,  an  avenging  party  of  seventy  Spaniards  were  sent  under  com- 
mand of  a  brother  of  Salvidar,  who,  after  a  battle,  which  lasted  three  days, 
succeeded  in  killing  about  half  of  the  tribe  of  about  three  thousand  and  in  partly 
burning  the  town.  The  first  missionary  labor  performed  at  Acoma  was  by  Fr. 
Oeronimo  Zarate-Salmeron,  prior  to  1629,  but  Fray  Juan  Bamires,  who  went  to 
Acoma  in  the  spring  of  1629  and  remained  there  many  yearsy  was  its  f&rsi 
permanent  missionary  and  the  builder  of  the  first  church,  which  was  replaced  in 
or  after  1699  by  the  present  great  adobe  structure.  The  Indians  of  Acoma 
took  part  in  the  great  uprising  of  1680,  killing  their  priest,  Fr.  Lucas  Maldo- 
nado,  but,  largely  on  account  of  their  isolation,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
village,  they  were  not  so  severely  dealt  with  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Vargas, 
as  were  some  of  the  eastern  pueblos.  De  Vargas  made  an  attempt  to  reconquer 
the  village  in  August,  1696,  but  he  succeed^  only  in  destroying  their  crops 
and  in  capturing  five  warriors.  The  Indians  held  out  until  July  6,  1699,  when 
they  submitted  to  Oovemor  Cubero,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  pueblo  from 
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After  a  journey  of  five  dajya  Alvarado  arriyed  at  Aooina,  a  very 
strong  place  built  upon  a  rock,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  great 
''robbers"  and  much  dreaded  by  the  people  of  tiie  surrounding 
country.  The  rock  ui>on  which  the  town  stood  was  very  high,  and 
on  three  sides  the  ascent  was  perpendicular.  The  only  means  of 
reaching  the  top  was  by  ascending  a  stairway  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  first  flight  of  steps  numbered  two  hundred,  which  could  be 
ascended  witiiout  much  difficulty,  when  a  second  flight  of  one  hun- 
dred more  commenced.  These  were  narrower  and  more  difficult  of 
ascent  than  the  first;  and  when  surmounted  there  still  remained 
about  twelve  feet  to  the  top,  which  could  only  be  ascended  by  putting 
the  hands  and  feet  in  holes  cut  in  the  rock.  On  the  top  was  a  large 
pile  of  stones  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  down  upon  an  enemy  who 
should  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  ptairway.  There  was  space  enough 
on  top  to  store  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  to  build  cisterns 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  water  and  snow. 

The  Indians  came  down  off  the  mesa  brandishing  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  marched  out  on  the  plain  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and 
refused  to  receive  any  proposition  from  them  whatever.  Like  the 
Moquis,  they  drew  a  mark  in  the  sand  and  ordered  the  Spaniards 

San  Estevan  de  Acoma  to  San  Pedro;  but  the  fonner  name  was  afterwarda 
restored  and  is  now  retained.  The  population  of  the  Aeoma  dwindled  from 
aboat  1,500  in  1680  to  1,052  in  1760.  In  1782  the  miasion  was  reduoed  to  a 
viaita  of  Laguna,  and  by  the  dose  of  the  century  its  population  was  only  a  few 
more  than  eight  hundred.  At  present  (1910)  the  pueblo  has  about  Ato  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  Aooma  are  agriculturists,  cultivating  their  lands  by 
irrigation ;  they  raise  com,  wheat,  melons,  squashes^  and  hay  crops  of  all  kinds. 
They  have  quite  large  herds  of  sheep,  goats>  burros,  and  horses,  and  some  cattle. 
In  early  historic  times,  and  in  pre-hi^oric  as  well,  they  raised  large  flocks  of 
domesticated  turkeys.  They  make  excellent  pottery  but  do  very  little  weaving. 
The  villages  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  occupied  by  these  people  after 
leaving  Shi-pa-pu,  their  myUiical  place  of  origin  in  the  north,  were  Kash-ka- 
ohu-ti,  Wash-pa-chu-ka,  Ku-cjt-ya,  Tsi-a-ma,  Ta-pit-si-a-ma,  and  Kat-si-mo,  the 
Enchanted  Mesa.  Katsimo  is  the  name  of  a  very  precipitous  mesa  rinng  430 
feet  above  the  basin  of  Acoma  and  about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
pueblo.  According  to  tradition  its  summit  was  the  site  of  one  of  several  pre- 
historic villages  which  the  Acoma  successively  occupied  during  their  south- 
westerly migration  from  Shi-parpu.  The  tradition  reUites  that  during  a  storm 
a  part  of  the  rock  fell  and  some  of  the  inhabitants,  cut  off  from  the  valley 
beneath,  perished.  The  site  was  thenceforth  abandoned,  the  survivors  moving 
to  another  mesa  on  the  summit  of  which  they  erected  the  present  pueblo  of 
Acoma.  Katsimo  is  inaccessible  by  ordinary  means,  but  it  was  scaled  in  1897 
by  a  party  representing  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  evidences  of 
its  former  occupancy^  observed,  thus  verifying  the  native  tradition. 

Hodge,  P.  W.,  in  Century  Magaeine,  Ivi,  16  May,  1898. 

Lummis,  C9iarles  F.,  The  Enehanted  Mesa,  New  Mexico  David,  39,  1891. 
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not  to  cross  it.  Alvarado,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a 
peaceable  occupation  of  the  place,  determined  to  attack  the  Indians. 
He  began  making  his  preparations,  when  the  Indians  came  forward 
and  sued  for  peace.  Castaneda  says  that  the  Indians  went  through 
the  forms  of  making  peace,  which  were  to  ''touch  the  horses  and 
take  their  sweat  and  rub  themselves  with  it  and  to  make  crosses  with 
the  fingers  of  their  hands.  But  to  make  the  most  secure  peace, 
they  put  their  hands  across  each  other,  and  they  keep  this  peace  in- 
violably." After  the  surrender  the  Indians  presented  the  Span- 
iards with  turkeys,  bread,  dressed  deer-skins,  grains  of  the  fir-cone, 
flour,  and  com. 

Continuing  on,  Alvarado,  in  due  time,  arrived  at  Tiguex.'^' 

si«  The  official  aeconnt  of  the  jonrney  to  Cicuy6  ib  given  by  Alvarado  him- 
self in  his  Aoctmni  of  what  Hernando  de  Alvarado  and  Friar  /uan  de  PadiUa 
D%$oovered  going  in  Search  of  the  South  Sea,  Pacheeo  j  Cardenas,  Poa  da 
Ind,,  vol.  iii,  p.  511.  Translation  found  in  Transcript,  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1893. 
Alvarado  says:  ''We  set  out  from  Granada  (Civola)  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
beheading  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the  29th  of  Augnst,  in  the  year  1540,  on 
the  way  to  Coco  (Acoma).  After  we  had  gone  two  leagues,  we  came  to  an 
ancient  building  like  a  fortress,  and  a  league  beyond  this  we  found  another 
one,  and  yet  farther  on  another,  and  beyond  these  we  found  an  ancient  city, 
very  large,  entirely  destroyed,  although  a  large  part  of  the  wall  was  standing, 
which  was  six  times  as  tall  as  a  man,  the  wall  well  made  of  good  worked  stone, 
with  gates  and  gutters  like  a  city  in  Castile.  Half  a  league  or  more  beyond 
this  we  found  another  ruined  city,  the  walls  of  which  must  have  been  very  fine, 
built  of  very  large  granite  rocks,  as  high  as  a  man  and  from  there  up  of  very 
good  quarried  stone.  Here  two  roads  separate,  one  to  Chia  (Cia)  and  the  other 
to  Coco  (Acoma) ;  we  took  this  latter  and  reached  that  place,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  places  that  we  have  seen,  because  the  city  is  on  a  high  rock,  with 
such  a  rough  ascent  that  we  repented  having  gone  up  to  the  place.  The  houses 
have  three  or  four  stories;  the  people  are  the  same  sort  as  those  of  the  province 
of  Cibola;  they  have  plenty  of  food,  of  com  and  beans,  and  fowls  like  those  of 
New  Spain.  From  here  we  went  to  a  very  good  lake  or  marsh,  where  there  are 
trees  like  those  of  Castile,  and  from  there  we  went  to  a  river,  which  we  named 
Our  Lady  (Nueetra  Sefiora),  because  we  reached  it  the  evening  before  her  day 
in  the  month  of  September  (September  8th).  We  sent  the  cross  by  a  guide 
to  the  villages  in  advance,  and  the  next  day  people  came  from  twelve  villages, 
the  chief  men  and  the  people  in  order,  those  of  one  village  behind  those  of 
another,  and  they  approached  the  tent  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and  with  an  old 
man  for  spokesman.  In  this  fashion  they  came  into  the  tent  and  gave  me  food 
and  clothes  and  skins  they  had  brought,  and  I  gave  them  some  trinkets,  and 
with  this  they  went  off. 

"This  river  of  Our  Ladv  (Rio  Grande)  flows  throusfh  a  very  wide,  open  plain 
sowed  with  com  plants;  there  are  several  groves,  and  there  are  twelve  villages. 
The  houses  are  of  earth,  two  stories  high;  the  people  have  a  good  appearance, 
more  like  laborers  than  a  war-like  rare ;  they  have  a  large  supply  of  com,  beans, 
melons  and  fowl  in  great  plenty;  they  clothe  themselves  with  cotton  and  the 
skins  of  cows  and  dresses  of  the  feathers  of  birds;  they  wear  their  hair  short. 
Those  who  have  the  most  authority  among  them  are  the  old  men;  we  regarded 
them  as  witches  because  they  say  that  they  go  up  into  the  sky  and  other  things 
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Here  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  peaceful  demonatrationa, 

largely  because  Bigotes  was  with  him,  he 

ALYARADO  PBOCKBDB  TO    being  a  powcrful  chief  and  much  feared 

TiouKx  AND  cicuYi       In  that  country.    Alvarado  was  so  much 

pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Tiguez 
that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Coronado  recommending  that  he  bring 
the  army  and  spend  the  winter  at  that  place.  Thence  the  Spaniards 
continued  tiieir  march,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Cicuy£,  a  large 
and  strongly  fortified  village.  Here,  also,  they  were  received  in  a 
most  friendly  manner.  When  the  inhabitants  saw  them  approach 
they  marched  out  to  receive  them,  and  escorted  them  into  town  to 
the  music  of  drums  and  flutes.  Alvarado  was  presented  with 
goods  and  turquoises,  of  which  latter  there  were  many  in  the  pro- 
vince. Here  Alvarado  remained  for  some  days  recovering  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  march  from  Cibola.    While  at  Cicuy6  *^^  tiiey  met 

of  the  same  sort.  In  this  provinee  there  are  seven  other  villageB^  destroyed 
and  depopulated  hj  those  Indians  who  paint  their  eyes,  of  whom  the  guides 
wiU  tell  your  Grace;  th^  say  that  these  live  in  the  same  region  as  the  eows, 
and  that  they  hare  eom  and  houses  of  straw. 

''Here  the  people  from  the  outlying  provinees  eame  to  make  peace  with 
me,  and  as  your  Grace  may  see  in  this  memorandum,  there  are  80  yiUages  there 
of  the  same  sort  as  I  have  described,  and  among  them  one  which  is  located  on 
some  streams;  it  is  divided  into  twen^*  divisions,  which  is  something  remarkable; 
the  houses  have  three  stories  of  mud  walls  and  three  others  nutde  of  small 
wooden  boards,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  three  stories  with  the  mud  waU,  they 
have  three  balconies;  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  were  nearly  15,000  persons  in 
this  village.  The  country  is  very  cold;  they  do  not  raise  fowls  nor  cotton;  they 
worship  the  sun  and  water.  We  found  mounds  of  dirt  outside  of  the  place, 
where  they  are  buried. 

*  *  In  the  places  where  crosses  were  raised,  we  saw  them  worship  these.  They 
made  offerings  to  these  of  their  powder  and  feathers,  and  some  left  the  blankets 
they  had  on.  They  showed  so  much  zeal  that  some  climbed  up  on  the  others 
bringing  ladders^  whUe  some  held  them,  went  up  to  tie  strings,  so  as  to  fasten 
the  flowers  and  feathers. ' ' 

2ir  Gastafieda,  Belaeian,  etc  This  historian's  account  of  the  pueblo  of 
Gicny6  is  very  accurate,  when  one  compares  the  foundation  and  old  wall  re- 
mains of  this  ruin  as  they  appear  today.  He  says:  "Cicuy6  is  a  village  of 
nearly  five  hundred  warriors^  who  are  feared  throughout  that  country.  It  is 
square,  situated  on  a  rock  with  a  large  court-yard  in  the  middle,  containing 
tiie  estufas.  The  houses  are  aU  alike,  four  stories  high.  One  can  go  over  the 
top  of  the  whole  villags  without  there  being  a  street  to  hinder.  There  are 
corridors  going  aU  anmnd  it  at  the  first  two  stories,  by  which  one  can  go  around 
the  whcrie  village.  They  are  like  outside  balconies,  and  they  are  able  to  protect 
ttsMselves  under  these.  The  houses  do  not  have  doors  below,  but  they  use 
ladders,  which  can  be  lifted  up  like  a  draw-bridge,  and  so  go  up  to  the  corridors 
which  are  on  the  inside  of  the  village.  Ab  the  doors  of  the  houses  open  on  the 
corridor  of  that  story,  the  corridor  serves  as  a  street.  The  houses  that  open  on 
the  plain  are  right  back  of  those  that  open  on  the  court,  and  in  time  of  war  they 


not  They  are  Eo^erned  bv  the  opimonB  of  the  elders  They  all  work  together 
to  build  the  iillagea  the  nomen  being  engaged  id  making  the  mixture  and  the 
walls  «bile  (he  men  bnnji  the  noi:!  and  put  it  m  place  Thej  have  no  lime 
but  they  mdke  a  mixture  cf  asheB,  eoals  and  dirt  whioh  la  almost  as  good  as 
mortar  for  Hhen  the  house  ib  to  haie  four  atoriefl  they  do  not  make  the  walls 
mora  than  holf  a  yard  thick  They  gather  a  great  pile  of  twigs  o(  thyme  and 
setigc  grass  and  set  it  afire  anl  nhen  it  is  half  eoals  and  ashes  they  throw  a 
quantity  of  dirt  and  nater  on  it  and  mii  it  all  together  They  make  round 
balls  of  this  nhich  thev  use  instead  of  stones  after  they  are  dry  fiiang  them 
with  the  same  miiturp  nhich  comes  to  be  like  a  stiff  ciay  Before  they  are 
marr  ed  the  young  min  ser^e  tho  whole  village  in  general  aod  fetch  the  wood 
that  IS  nee  led  for  use  ;  uttiug  it  in  a  pile  m  the  court  yard  of  the  yillages  from 
which  the  noinen  carr>  it  to  the  r  htiises  The  young  men  live  m  the  eitufat 
which  are  in  the  jar  Is  of  the  villages  They  are  underground  square  or  round 
with  pine  pillars  Somp  «ere  seen  nith  tnelve  pillars  and  with  four  in  the 
center  as  large  as  two  men  lOuH  stietth  around  Thej  usually  bad  three  or 
four  pillars  The  floor  was  male  of  large  smooth  stones  like  the  baths  which 
they  have  in  Europe  They  lia\e  a  hearth  made  like  the  binnacle  or  compass 
boi  of  a  ship  m  which  ther  burn  a  handful  of  thyme  at  a  time  to  keep  up  the 
heat  and  they  can  stay  in  there  just  as  in  a  bath  The  t(p  nas  on  a  level  with 
the  ground      bomo  that  mere  seen  were  large  enough  lor  a  game  of  boll     When 
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Coranado  in  safely  and  the  captain-general  was  so  much  pleased 

with  the  account  given  by  him 

COBONADO  DETEBMiKEs  TO  wiNTEB     of  the  place  that  he  at  once  de- 

His  ABMY  AT  TiGUBx  termincd  to  winter  the  army 

there.  He  immediately  sent 
Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  thither  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  troops. 
When  Cardenas  arrived  at  Tiguex,  he  turned  all  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  houses  so  that  they  could  be  used  as  quarters  for  the  soldiers. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  carry  anything  away  with  them  but  their 
clothing  and  were  obliged  to  find  shelter  in  the  adjoining  villages. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  captain  greatly  incensed  the 
Indians,  who  now  became  very  hostile. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  under  Arellano,  leaving  Sonora  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  had  reached  Cibola,  joining  Coronado  at  the 

pueblo  of  Hawaikuh.    Having  deter- 

THB  ABMY  UNDEB  ABELLANO    mined  to  visit  another  province  of 

BEACHES  CIBOLA  eight  villages  of  which  he  had  heard 

before  going  to  Tiguex,  with  thirty  of 
his  best  men,  the  captain-general  started  upon  his  journey,  leaving 
instructions  with  Arellano  to  follow  with  the  army  in  twenty 
days.  On  this  journey  they  saw  snow-covered  mountains,  toward 
which  they  went  in  search  of  water.  After  a  march  of  eight  da3rB, 
the  command  reached  Tutahaco,*^*  where  they  learned  there  were 

unj  man  wishes  to  many  it  has  to  be  arranged  hy  those  who  govern.  The  man 
has  to  ^spin  and  weave  a  blanket  and  place  it  before  the  woman,  who  eovers 
herself 'with  it  and  becomes  his  wife.  The  hooses  belong  to  the  women,  the 
estuftu  to  the  men.  If  a  man  repudiates  his  woman,  he  has  to  go  to  the  estufa. 
It  is  forbidden  for  women  to  sleep  in  the  estufas  or  to  enter  these  for  any  pur- 
pose except  to  give  their  husbands  or  sons  something  to  eat.  The  men  spin 
and  weave.  The  women  bring  np  the  children  and  prepare  the  food.  The 
eonntrf  is  so  fertile  that  they  do  not  have  to  break  up  the  ground  the  year 
round,  but  only  have  to  sow  the  seed,  which  is  presently  covered  by  the  fall  of 
anow,  and  the  ears  come  up  under  the  snow.  In  one  year  they  gather  enough 
for  seven.  There  are  a  great  many  native  fowl  in  these  provinces,  and  cocks 
(tuikeys)  with  great  hanging  chins.  When  dead,  these  keep  for  sixty  days,  and 
longer  in  winter,  without  losing  their  feathers  or  opening,  and  without  any  bad 
smeU  and  the  same  is  true  of  dead  men. ' ' 

*t9  In  all  probability  this  was  a  village  or  group  of  villages  near  Isleta,  on 
the  Bio  Grande.  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  ii,  pp.  234,  235,  and 
note,  says  this  point  on  the  Bio  Grande  was  the  location  of  IMtahaco.  He  says 
that  Castafieda  may  have  mistaken  the  name,  which  sounds  like  the  Tigua  name 
ior  the  pueblo  of  Aeoma.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Prince  are  in  error  as  to  the 
route  taken  either  by  Alvarado  or  Coronado  in  their  marches  to  Tiguex.  Ban- 
croft says  that  Tutahaeo  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Isleta,  probably  farther  south.    Prince  and  Davis  thought  that  Tutahaeo  was  a 
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other  towns  down  the  river.  The  inhabitants  were  peacefol;  the 
Tillages  were  terraced.  Coronado  visited  all  of  the  villages  of  this 
province,  and  resuming  his  march  to  Tigaex,'*®  reached  that  place, 
where  he  met  Alvarado,  Cardenas,  and  El  Turco,  waiting  for  him  in 
the  village  that  had  been  prepared  as  winter  quarters  for  the  army. 

part  of  the  Laguns  group,  north  of  Aeoma.  In  thii  they  certainly  err,  because 
Ckstafieda  says  Tntahaco  vmn  down  the  river  sontbeaBt  of  Tignez. 

220  Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  Eiatory  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexico^  identifies 
the  province  of  Tiguez  with  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  Gicuy6,  at  the 
edge  of  the  buffalo  plains,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  a  river  flowed  southeast- 
ward, with  the  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Pecos.  In  a  very  elaborate  note  he  cites 
many  authorities.  He  says:  "Tiguez,  also  printed  Tihuez  and  Tihuek,  is  40 
L  N(Ef)  of  Cibola.  Castafieda  3.  d.  eastward,  of  Acuoo.  Id.  It  has  twelve 
villages  on  a  great  river;  the  valley  is  about  2  1.  wide  and  bounded  on  the  w. 
by  high  snowy  mts.  4  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mts.  3  others  on  the  heights. 
Id,  Tignez  is  the  central  point  of  all  the  pueblos;  4  villages  on  the  river  Mow 
Tiguez  are  8.  £.  because  the  river  makes  a  bend  to  the  east  (no  such  bend 
appears  on  the  modem  maps) ;  up  and  down  the  valley  the  region  ezplored 
eztends  about  130  1.  all  inhabited.  Id,  20  1.  east  of  the  pefiol  of  Aeuco,  a 
river  flowing  from  N.  to  8.,  well  settled,  with  70  pueblos,  large  and  small,  in  its 
whole  eztent  (and  branchesf ) ;  the  settled  region  eztends  50  1.  N.  and  8.  and 
there  are  some  villages  15  or  20  1.  away  on  either  side.  Bel.  del  Suceso,  323. 
On  the  river  are  15  villages  within  20  1.  and  otiiers  on  the  branches,  JaramUlo, 
809.  Coronado,  Pacheco,  doe.  iii,  368,  says  Tiguez  was  the  best  province 
found ;  yet  not  desirable  for  Spanish  occupation.  Qallatin,  followed  by  Prince, 
128,  and  Davis,  185,  puts  Tignez  on  the  Puerco.  The  reasons  are,  the  N.  E. 
direction  of  Jemes  from  Tignez  and  the  great  river  crossed  after  passing 
Gicuy6,  which  these  authors  identify  with  the  Rio  Grande.  In  my  opinion  these 
points  are  of  fdight  weight  in  opposition  to  the  general  tenor  of  all  the  narra- 
tives. It  seems  incredible  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  described  the  valley 
of  the  Puerco  as  the  broad  valley  of  a  large  river  on  which  and  on  its  branches 
for  over  100  1.  on  the  right  and  left  were  situated  most  of  the  pueblos.  Davis 
admits  that  the  Puerco  was  but  a  small  stream,  but  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  full  or  flooded  at  the  time;  yet,  in  a  year  and  more  the  Spania^  had 
ample  time  to  learn  its  comparative  size.  They  went  in  their  ezplorations  far 
below  the  junction,  and  if  the  river  Tiguez  had  been  the  Puerco,  its  junction 
with  a  larger  river  would  naturally  have  been  noted.  If,  however,  any  further 
proof  is  needed,  we  have  the  fact  that  Espejo,  ascending  the  Bio  Grande  forty 
years  later,  found  the  province  of  Tiguas  with  reports  of  Coronado 's  visits  and 
fights  with  the  natives.  Espejo,  Belacionf  112-113.  This  province  of  the  Tig- 
uas, distinct  from  the  Teguas,  or  Tehuas,  was  well  known  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  and  in  the  17th  centuries,  being  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  almost  certainly 
in  the  region  of  Sandia.  Bandelier,  Hisiorioal  Introdueiion,  18-20,  after  a 
study  of  documentary  evidence  which  he  cites,  has  no  hesitation  in  locating 
Tiguez  on  the  Bio  Grande  above  the  Puerco  junction,  at  or  near  Bernalillo. 
Squier,  Kern  and  Morgan  had  previously  located  Tiguez  cm  the  Bio  Grande  above 
tiie  Puerco  junction.  Simpson,  Coronado^ s  March,  334-335,  while  admitting 
that  some  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  northern  location,  yet  chooses  to  find 
Tiguez  b^ow  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  because  only  there  is  the  valley  bounded 
on  the  west  by  snowy  mountains,  the  Socorro  range,  citing  also  Jeffery's  Atlas 
of  1773,  whidi  puts  Tigua  at  the  foot  of  those  mts.  Simpson's  view  of  this 
matter  would  remove  some  of  the  diflSculties  in  connection  with  Espejo 's  trip 
.    .    .    but  it  would  also  create  other  and  greater  diifieulties. " 
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Upon  hiB  arrival  at  Tigaex,  the  captain-general  had  an  interview 
with  El  Turco,  whose  Btories  sounded  good  to  the  credulous  ear  of 
Coronado.  Already  the  Turk  had  evolved  a  plan  by  which,  trusting 
to  the  well-known  desire  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold,  he  would  lead 
tiiem  over  the  mountains  on  to  the  staked  plains,  where  they  would 
die  of  thirst. 

The  Tuik  was  blessed  with  an  imagination  far  more  vivid  than  any 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  Indian,  and,  in  his  conversation  with  the 
Spanish  captain,  led  them  to  believe  that  in  his  country  the  yellow 
metal  was  a  very  common  affair.  Naturally  the  Spaniards,  filled 
with  disappointment  at  not  finding  the  statements  of  the  friar 
Marcos  verified,  were  ready  to  believe  almost  anything  the  Turk 
had  to  relate,  and  became  very  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  a 
great  future  conquest. 

"In  his  country,''  said  El  Turco,  ''there  was  a  river  in  the  level 
country  which  was  two  leagues  wide,  in  which  there  were  fishes 
as  big  as  horses  and  large  numbers  of  very  big  canoes,  with  more 
than  twenty  rowers  on  the  side,  and  that  they  carried  saOs ;  and  their 
lords  sat  on  the  poop,  under  awnings,  and  on  the  prow  they  had  a 
great  golden  eagle.  He  said  also  that  the  lord  of  that  country  took 
his  afternoon  nap  under  a  great  tree  on  which  were  hung  a  great 
number  of  little  gold  belts,  which  put  him  to  sleep  as  they  swung 
in  the  air.  He  said  also  that  everyone  had  their  ordinary  dishes 
made  of  wrought  plate,  and  the  jugs,  plates,  and  bowls  were  of 
gold."  ^*^  El  Turco  even  had  a  name  for  the  yellow  metal,  which 
he  called  acochis.  He  also  told  them  that  when  he  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  of  Cicuy6,  the  latter  had  deprived  him  of  his  golden 
bracelets.  When  the  captain-general  heard  this  statement,  he  im- 
mediately sent  Alvarado  to  Cicuy^  to  secure  the  bracelets;  upon 
arrival  Alvarado  ascertained  that  El  Turco  was  a  great  liar.  He 
then  succeeded  in  decoying  the  chief  of  the  Cicuy^,  Bigotes,  and  the 
cacique,  who  was  an  old  man,  into  his  tent,  where  he  put  them  in 
chains,  took  them  to  Tiguex,  where  they  were  held  in  confinement 
for  six  months.    When  Alvarado  left  Cicuy^,  taking  with  him  their 

221  Gastafieda,  Belacianf  Winship'a  trans.,  p.  493:  "For  the  present  he  was 
believed,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  he  told  it  and  becanse  th^  showed 
him  metal  ornaments  and  he  recognized  them  and  said  th^  were  not  gold,  and 
he  knew  gold  and  silver  very  well  and  did  not  care  anything  abent  other 
metals." 
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ohieftain  fettered  *'*  with  chainft,  the  natives  became  very  angry, 
accusing  him  of  faithlessness  and  lack  of  friendly  appreciation,  and 
gave  evidence  of  their  pronounced  hostility  by  letting  fly  a  great 
shower  of  arrows.  Thus  early  were  the  natives  learning  that  the 
Spaniards  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
Spanish  civilization  did  not  now  appeal  strongly  to  the  native  mind, 
and  when  Arellano  and  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  arrived  at 
TigueXy  the  whole  province  was  in  arms  against  them. 

This  state  of  affairs  grew  out  of  the  open  violation  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  viceroy.  The  Spanish  soldiers  deprived  the  natives  of 
their  houses  and  turned  them  out  without  ceremony,  and,  in  many 
ways,  disregarded  the  property  rights  of  the  Indians  who  had  so 
kindly  received  them  in  their  midst.  Before  the  army  had  arrived 
Coronado  called  upon  the  Indians  for  a  large  amount  of  clothing, 
and,  83  they  were  somewhat  dilatory  in  responding  to  his  commands, 
sent  his  soldiers  to  take  the  clothing  by  force.  One  of  his  officers, 
having  asked  an  Indian  to  hold  his  horse,  ascended  a  ladder  to  an 
apartment  in  one  of  the  houses,  where  he  violated  the  wife  of  the 
Indian  and  the  latter  received  no  justice  because  he  could  not  astia^ 
factorily  identify  the  man  who  had  committed  this  heinous  crime. 
This  last  offense  was  the  culmination  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  soldiery.  Coronado  sent  Cardenas  to  parley  with  the 
natives,  but  he  found  their  villages  barricaded,  and  later  on,  being 
commanded  to  lay  siege  to  the  village,  he  took  possession  of  the 
house-tops  by  surprising  the  natives ;  here  a  battle  raged  with  great 
fury  during  an  entire  day  and  night,  and  throughout  a  portion  of 
the  day  following.  At  last,  the  poor  Indians,  exhapsted  by  their 
efforts  for  defense  of  their  homes,  were  smoked  out  by  the  Mexican 
allies,  who,  protected  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  undermined  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  village,  and,  building  smudges,  soon  compelled  the 
natives  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted  them  by  two  Spanish 
officers,*'"  who  responded  by  folding  their  arms. 

When  the  Indians  saw  the  Spanish  officers  cross  their  arms,  this 
being  the  Indian  signal  for  an  inviolable  peace,  they  all  surrendered. 
The  captives  were  led  into  the  tent  of  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas, 

***  Gastafieclft,  BelaeioUf  p.  493 :  *  *  This  began  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
word  of  the  Spaniards  whenever  there  was  talk  of  peace  from  this  time  on. ' ' 

MS  Gaatafieda,  ibidf  Winship'B  translation,  p.  496.  These  officers  were 
Pablo  de  Melgosa  and  Diego  Lopez,  the  alderman  from  Seville. 


•  • 


•    •  •. 


•  ••. 
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who,  as  Castaneda  relates, ' '  according  to  what  he  said,  did  not  know 

about  the  peace  and  thought  that  they 

DON  OABGiA  LOFBZ  DE        had  given  themselves  up  of  their  own 

OARDSNAS  OBDBBS  THE        accord,  bccausc  they  had  been  oon- 

MASSAGBS  OF  THE  INDUN8    Qucred.    As  he  had  been  Ordered  by  the 

general  not  to  take  them  alive,  but 
to  make  an  example  of  them  so  that  the  other  natives  would  fear  the 
Spaniards,  he  ordered  200  stakes  to  be  prepared  at  once  to  bum 
them  alive.  Nobody  told  him  about  the  peace  that  had  been  granted 
them,  for  the  soldiers  knew  as  little  as  he,  and  those  who  should  have 
told  him  about  it  remained  silent,  not  thinking  that  it  was  any  of 
their  business.  Then  when  the  enemies  saw  that  the  Spaniards 
were  binding  them  and  beginning  to  roast  them,  about  a  hundred 
men  who  were  in  the  tent  began  to  struggle  and  defend  themselves 
with  what  there  was  there  and  with  the  stakes  they  could  seize. 
Our  men  who  were  on  foot  attacked  them  on  all  sides,  so  that  there 
was  great  confusion  around  it,  and  then  the  horsemen  chased  those 
who  escaped.  As  the  country  was  level,  not  a  man  of  them  remained 
alive,  unless  it  was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the  village  and 
escaped  that  night  to  spread  throughout  the  country  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  not  respect  the  peace  they  had  made,  which  after- 
wards proved  a  great  misfortune. ' '  **^ 

124  Don  Oareia  Lopes  de  Cardenas,  returning  to  Spain,  afterwards,  in  order 
to  eeeure  an  inheritance,  ivas  imprisoned  for  t&s  enormous  act  of  cnieltj  and 
perfidy. 

Mota  Padilla,  zxzii,  6,  p.  161,  relates  that  ' '  Esta  accion  se  tuvo  en  Espafia 
por  mala,  j  eon  rason,  porque  fue  una  crueldad  considerable;  j  habiendo  el 
maeee  de  campo,  Garcia  Lopes,  pasado  &  Espafia  &  heredar  un  majorasgo, 
estuTO  preso  en  una  f  ortalesa  por  este  cargo. ' ' 

See  also  Bandolier,  Final  Beportf  part  ii,  p.  223.  Also  Escudero,  NoiidoM 
Bsiaduiicas  de  Sonara  y  SincAoa^  pp.  27-29. 

In  the  Eelacion  del  8uoe$Of  a  different  account  of  this  affair  is  given;  in 
that  account  it  is  said:  "'When  Hernando  de  Alvarado  returned  from  these 
plains  to  the  river  which  was  called  Tiguex,  he  found  the  army-master  Don 
Garcia  Lopes  de  Cardenas  getting  ready  for  the  whole  army,  which  was  coming 
there.  When  it  arrived,  although  all  these  people  had  met  Hernando  de  Alvar- 
ado  peacefully,  part  of  them  rebeUed  when  all  the  force  came.  There  were 
twelve  villages  near  together,  and  one  night  they  killed  40  of  our  horses  and 
mules  which  were  loose  in  the  camp.  They  fortified  themselves  in  their  villages 
and  war  was  declared  against  them.  Don  Garcia  Lopes  went  to  the  first  and 
took  it  and  executed  justice  on  many  of  them.  When  the  rest  saw  this, 
they  abandoned  all  except  two  of  the  villages,  one  of  these  the  strongest  of  tiiem 
all,  around  which  the  army  was  kept  for  two  months.  And  although  after  we 
invested  it,  we  entered  it  one  day  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  flat  roof,  we  were 
forced  to  abandon  this  on  account  of  the  many  wounds  that  were  received  and 
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above  the  rest  Uke  towers.  There  were  embrazores  and  loop-holes 
in  them  for  defending  the  roofs  of  the  different  stories,  because  of 
there  being  no  streets.  As  is  stated  by  Castaneda,  ''the  flat  roofis 
are  all  of  a  height  and  are  used  in  common.  The  roofs  have  to  be 
reached  first,  and  these  upper  houses  are  the  means  of  defending 
them." 

The  army  continued  its  march  from  Matsaki,  having  been  delayed 
ten  days  on  account  of  a  continuous  fall  of  snow.  The  country 
round  about  was  covered  with  junipers  and  stunted  pines  which  the 
soldiers  used  for  firewood.  The  snow  was  a  very  dry  fall,  cover- 
ing the  baggage  two  and  three  feet  deep,  but  not  injuring  it.  Cas- 
taneda  says  that  ''it  fell  all  night  long,  covering  the  baggage  and 
the  soldiers  and  their  beds,  piling  up  in  the  air,  so  that  if  anyone 
had  suddenly  come  upon  the  army  nothing  would  have  been  seen 
but  mountains  of  snow."  The  horses  were  half  buried  in  it,  but 
it  served  to  keep  those  who  were  underneath  quite  warm.  The 
army  passed  by  the  great  rock  of  Acoma,  to  the  top  of  which  some 
of  them  climbed  with  great  difficulty,  although  the  natives  could  go 
up  and  down  quite  easily,  carrying  loads,  and  the  women  carrying 
water.  The  soldiers  marveled  at  these  feats  in  climbing  because, 
in  making  the  ascent  themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
weapons  up  from  one  another,  while  the  natives  would  not  touch  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  precipice  even  with  their  hands. 

Finally  the  army  reached  Tiguez  and  occupied  the  quarters  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them  at  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  honor 
and  fair  dealing.  The  winter  was  so  severe  that  nothing  was  ac- 
complished until  late  in  February,  1541,  at  which  time  Coronado 
sent  messengers  to  every  pueblo  asking  that  the  natives  make  peace. 
He  met  with  only  poor  success  for,  pointing  to  the  slaughter  of  their 
friends  who  had  surrendered,  they  answered  that  they  had  no  faith 
in  the  word  of  the  Christians.  Thus  almost  the  entire  winter  was 
passed  in  vain  endeavor  to  restore  conditions  to  their  former 
status. 

The  captain-general  despatched  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas, 
with  thirty  men,  to  Tiguex  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  Although 
the  natives  were  very  hostile,  they  talked  with  him  and  said  that  if 
he  cared  to  treat  with  them  he  must  dismount  and  they  would  come 
and  confer  with  him;  they  also  required  that  his  cavalry  be  sent 
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away,  saying  that  one  of  their  own  number,  who  was  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Juan  Aleman,'**  and  another  captain  would  come 

out  and  make  a  treaty  of  peace. 

COBOKADO  BEGINS  THE  siEOE  The  anuy-master  consented  to 

OF   TiouEX  —  CABDENA8   BARELY    this  arrangement  for  the  purpose 

ESCAPES  DEATH  of  regaining  Confidence  and  ou  ac- 

count  of  his  g^^eat  desire  for  peace. 
When  he  met  them,  Juan  Aleman  approached  and  embraced  him 
vigorously,  while  the  other  two  who  had  come  with  him  drew  two 
war-dubs  from  behind  their  backs,  and  gave  him  two  such  blows 
over  the  helmet  as  to  almost  knock  him  senseless.  Seeing  this 
assault,  two  of  the  soldiers  on  horseback,  who  had  been  unwilling 
to  go  a  great  distance  off,  even  though  the  army-master  had  so  ordered 
them,  rode  up  quickly,  rescuing  the  captain,  although  they  were 
unable  to  catch  the  treacherous  Indians,  even  though  they  were 
followed  to  the  walls  of  their  village,  from  the  roofs  of  which  the 
pursuers  were  en^eeted  with  a  great  shower  of  arrows,  one  of  which 
struck  a  horse,  going  entirely  through  his  nose.  A  number  of  Span- 
iards composing  the  escort  of  Cardenas  soon  came  up  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battle,  accomplishing  very  little  and  finally  passing 
on  to  another  village  where  the  people,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
to  treat  for  peace,  again  greeted  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  and 
his  soldiers  with  arrows  and  with  jeers.*'^ 

When  the  captain-general  was  advised  of  this  affair,  he  ordered 
the  army  to  surround  the  village  of  Tiguex.  He  set  out  with  his  men 
in  good  order,  having  made  several  scaling  ladders  with  which  he 
expected  to  gain  the  roofs  of  the  houses.    When  he  reached  the 

sM  Castafieda,  Beiaeiany  Winsfaip  'b  translation,  p.  495 :  ' '  Thia  Indian  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  Tiguex,  with  whom  Coronado  had  already  had  much  intercourse 
and  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms,  who  was  called  Juan  Aleman  by  our  men, 
after  a  Juan  Aleman,  who  lived  in  Mexico,  whom  he  was  said  to  resemble. ' ' 

127  This  fight  is  described  by  Mota  Padilla:  *  *  D.  Garcia  pas6  al  pueblo  mayor 
&  requirir  al  principal  cacique,  que  se  llamba  D.  Juan  Loman,  aunque  no  estaba 
bautizado,  y  se  dej6  ver  per  los  muros  sin  querir  bajar  de  pas,  y  &  instancias  de 
D.  Garcia,  ofreci6  salirle  &  hablar,  como  dejase  el  caballo  y  espada,  porque  tenia 
mucho  miedo;  y  en  este  conformidad,  de8mont6  D.  Garcia  del  cavallo,  entreg6  6 
oon  la  espada  &  sus  soldados,  6  quienes  hizo  retimr,  y  acercandose  &  los  muros, 
luego  que  Juan  Loma  se  afront6,  se  abrac6  de  el,  y  al  punto,  entre  seis  indios 
que  habia  dejado  apereibidos,  lo  llevaron  en  peso  y  lo  entraron  en  el  pueblo  si 
la  puerta  no  es  pequefia,  por  lo  que  en  ella  hizo  hincapie,  y  pudo  resistir  hasta 
llegaron  soldados  de  &  caballo,  que  le  defendieron.  Quisieron  los  indios  hacer 
alguna  crueldad  con  dicho  D.  Garcia,  por  lo  que  intentaron  Uevarlo  vivo,  que  si 
los  indios  salen  con  macanas  6  porras  que  usaban  le  quitan  la  vida." 
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Tillage,  he  made  camp  near  by  and  commenced  the  siege,  but  the 
enemy,  having  provided  themselves  with  a  great  qnantily  of  stores, 
resisted  the  assaults  which  were  made  with  great  bravery,  throwing 
down  upon  the  Spaniards  great  quantities  of  stones.    Almost  a 
hundred  Spaniards  were  wounded  with  arrows,  several  of  whom  died 
shortly  afterwards.    The  siege  lasted  fifty  days,  during  which  time 
several  assaults  were  made.    The  Indians  were  g^^eatly  distressed 
for  want  of  water.    They  dug  a  very  deep  well  inside  the  village, 
but  were  not  able  to  get  water,  but  while  they  were  sinking  it,  the 
earth  caved  in  and  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed.    Two  hun- 
dred lost  their  lives  defending  the  village  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Spaniards.    On  one  occasion  there  was  a  particularly  fierce  en- 
gagement, in  which  Francisco  de  Ovando  was  killed.    He  was  a 
captain,  and  had  acted  as  army-master  during  the  absence  of  Don 
Gtarcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas.    Another  Spanish  gentleman,  Fran- 
cisco Pobares,  also  fell.    The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  carrying  Obando  inside  their  village.    His  loss  was 
much  regretted  as  he  was  a  most  distinguished  person,  affable  and 
much  beloved  by  his  soldiers.    Shortly  before  the  town  was  reduced, 
the  Indians  asked  to  have  a  parley  with  the  Spaniards  and  said 
that  knowing  we  would  not  harm  the  women  and  children,  they 
wished  to  surrender  them,  as  they  were  using  up  the  water.    It  was 
impossible  to  persuade  them  to  make  peace ;  so  they  gave  up  about 
one  hundred  women  and  boys,  who  were  unwilling  to  leave  their 
village.    As  Castaneda  relates  this  occurrence,  ''Don  Lope  de 
Urrea  rode  up  in  front  of  the  town  without  his  helmet  and  received 
the  boys  and  girls  in  his  arms,  and  when  all  these  had  been  sur- 
rendered, Don  Lope  begged  them  to  make  peace,  giving  them  the 
strongest  promises  for  their  safety.    They  told  him  to  go  away,  as 
they  did  not  trust  themselves  to  people  who  had  no  regard  for 
friendship  or  their  own  word,  which  they  had  pledged.    As  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  go  away,  one  of  them  put  an  arrow  in  his  bow, 
ready  to  shoot,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  with  it  unless  he  went 
off,  and  they  warned  him  to  put  on  his  helmet,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  do  so,  saying  that  they  would  not  hurt  him  so  long  as  he  stayed 
there.    When  the  Indian  saw  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  away,  he 
shot  and  planted  his  arrow  between  the  forefeet  of  his  horse,  and 
then  put  another  arrow  in  his  bow  and  repeated  that  if  he  did  not 
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go  away  he  would  really  ahoot  him.  Don  Lope  put  on  his  helmet 
and  slowly  rode  back  to  where  the  horsanen  were,  without  receiving 
any  harm  from  them.  When  they  saw  that  he  was  really  in  safety, 
they  began  to  shoot  arrows  in  showers,  with  loud  yells  and  cries. 
The  general  did  not  want  to  make  an  sssault  that  day,  in  order  to 
see  if  they  could  be  brought  in  some  way  to  make  peace,  which  they 
would  not  consider. ' ' 

Having  withstood  this  siege  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  longer, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  particularly  of  water,  the 
Indians  determined  to  abandon  the  village.  This  was  attempted 
during  the  night  time.  They  came  out  of  the  village  on  the  side 
where  the  cavalry  was  stationed.  An  alarm  was  quickly  sounded 
in  the  camp  of  Don  Rodrigo  Maldonado.  The  Indians  boldly  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  cavalry,  killing  one  soldier,  one  horse,  and  wound- 
ing several,  but  they  were  soon  driven  back  with  great  execution, 
until  they  came  to  the  river,  where  the  current  flawed  swiftly  and 
very  cold.  Into  the  water  the  Indians  threw  themselves.  Only  a 
few  escaped  the  merciless  onslaught  of  the  Spaniards.  Some  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  across  the  river,  but  were  so  benumbed  that  they 
could  proceed  no  further  and  were  captured  the  following  day, 
brought  to  the  Spanish  camp,  and  reduced  to  slavery.'** 

SM  Gastalleda,  Belaeianf  WinBhip's  translation,  p.  499-500. 

Mota  Padilla  gives  a  yery  full  aeeount  of  the  reduction  of  the  village  of 
Tiguex.  In  vol.  xzzii,  8,  p.  161,  we  find:  ''Habiendose  puesto  el  cerco,  estu- 
▼ieron  los  indios  rebeldes  &  los  requerimientos,  por  lo  que  se  intento  abrir  breeha, 
J  rota  la  argamasa  superficial,  se  advertid  que  el  centro  del  muro  era  de  palaizada, 
troncos  j  mimbres  bien  hineados  en  la  tierra,  por  lo  que  resistian  los  golpes  que 
daban  eon  unas  malas  barras,  en  cuyo  tiempo  hacian  de  las  asoteas  mucho  di^o 
en  los  nuestros  con  las  piedras  j  eon  las  fledias  por  las  troneras;  j  quoriendo  un 
soldado  tapar  con  lodo  una  tronera  de  donde  se  hacia  mucho  dafio,  por  un  ojo  le 
entraron  una  flecha,  de  que  esj6  muerto;  Uamabase  Francisco  Pobares;  j  6  otro 
que  se  llamaba  Juan  Paniagua,  muy  bien  cristiano  j  persona  noble,  le  dieron 
otro  flechazo  en  el  parpado  de  un  ojo,  7  publicaba  que  &  la  devocion  del  rosario, 
que  siempre  rataba,  debio  la  vida;  otro  soldado,  llamado  Francisco  de  Ovando,  se 
entro  de  bruzas  por  una  portalnueva,  7  apenas  hubo  asomado  la  cabeaa,  cuando 
le  asieron  j  le  tiraron  para  adentro,  quitandole  la  vida;  pusose  una  escala  por 
donde  &  todo  trance  subieron  algunos;  pero  con  arte,  los  indios  tenian  muclias 

Eiesas  &  cielo  deseubierto,  para  que  se  no  coxnunicasen ;  7  como  &  cortas  distaneias 
abia  torreciUas  con  muchas  saeteras  7  troneras,  hacian  mucho  dafio,  de  suerte 
que  hierrieron  mas  de  sesenta,  de  los  que  murieron  tres:  un  fulano,  Garbajal, 
hermaiio  de  Hernando  Trejo,  quien  fue  despuez  tentiente  de  gobemador  por 
Francisco  de  Ibarra,  en  Chametla;  tambien  muri6  un  viscaino,  llamado  Alonzo 
de  Gastafieda  7  un  fulano  Benitec7  esto  fue  por  culpa  de  ellos,  pues  7a  que 
habia  pocas  armas  de  f  uego  con  que  of  ender,  pudieron  haber  pegado  f uego  a  los 
muros,  pues  eran  de  troncones  7  palisadas  con  solo  el  embarrado  de  tierra. 

^'Viendo  el  gobemador  el  poco  efecto  de  su  invasion,  mand6  se  toease  a 
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There  was  one  other  village  which  the  Indians  had  occupied  and 
barricaded;  this  was  reduced  by  a  force  under  the  captains,  Diego 
de  Guevara  and  Juan  de  Salvidar.  At  this  village,  some  of  the 
Spaniards  having  started  out  one  morning  for  the  purpose  of  an 
ambuscade  by  which  they  thought  to  capture  some  of  the  warriors 
who  were  accustomed  every  morning  to  come  out  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  frighten  the  Spanish  soldiery,  the  guards  who  had  been 
placed  where  they  could  see  when  the  Indians  left  the  village,  saw 
the  natives  come  out  and  proceed  toward  the  country.  The  soldiers 
left  their  ambuscade  and  going  to  the  village  saw  the  people  in  full 
flight.  They  were  pursued  and  large  numbers  were  mercilessly 
slain.  The  town  was  then  plundered  by  the  Spaniards  and  pris- 
oners were  made  of  aU  who  were  in  it,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
women  and  children. 

During  the  siege  of  these  two  villages  the  eaptain-general  had 
found  time  to  visit  Cicuy£,  where  he  replaced  in  power  the  cacique 
whom  Alvarado  had  brought  to  Tiguex  in  chains,  because  he  would 
not  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  golden  bracelets  taken  from  El 
Turco  by  the  natives  of  that  pueblo.  He  also  promised  the  Indians 
that  as  soon  as  he  started  for  the  countiy  of  El  Turco  he  would 
restore  to  them  their  chief,  Bigotes. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  two  villages,  Coronado  sent  a  captain 
and  a  small  force  to  the  pueblo  of  Cia,*'*  which  had  already  given 
in  its  submission. 

reeoger,  eon  animo  de  rendirloa  i>or  f  alta  de  tLgvoL,  ya  que  no  por  hambre,  porqne 
Bafaia  tenian  buenas  trojes  de  mais.  Trataron  de  cnrar  los  heridos,  annqne  le 
eneonaron,  j  se  cicatrizaban ;  j  Begun  se  supo,  era  la  causa  el  que  en  unaa  vaaijaa 
de  mimbre  encerraban  loi  indloB  viToras,  j  con  laa  flechas  laa  tocaban  para  que 
mordieaen  las  puntas  7  quedasen  Tenenosas;  7  habiendose  mentenido  algnn 
tiempo,  cuando  se  esperaba  padeciesen  falta  de  agua,  eomenz^  a  nevar,  eon  euja 
nieve  se  soeorrieron  7  mantuvieron  dos  meses,  en  los  que  ententaron  los  nuestros 
muehos  desatinos;  el  uno  fue  formar  undos  ingenios  con  unos  maderos  que 
Uamaban  vaiyenes,  7  son  los  entiguous  arietes  con  que  se  batian  las  f  ortelesas  en 
tiempo  que  no  se  eonocia  la  polvera;  mas  no  se  acetaron;  despuee,  por  falta  de 
artilleria,  intentaron  haeer  unos  eafiones  de  madera  bien  lia4os  de  cordeles  A 
mode  de  cobetes;  mas  tampoeo  sirvio ;  7  no  arbitmron  el  arrimar  lena  &  los  muros 
7  prenderles  f  uego ;  &  mi  ver  entiendo  que  la  erueldad  eon  que  quitaron  la  vida 
a  los  eiento  7  treita  gandules,  los  hiso  indignos  del  triunf  o ;  7  asi,  en  una  noohe 
los  sitiados  salieron  7  se  pusieron  en  fuga,  dejando  a  los  nuestros  burlados  7  sin 
eosa  de  proveeho  que  lohiassen  por  despojos  de  la  plasa  sitiada  7  se  salieron  los 
indioB  eon  su  valeroso  hecho. ' ' 

229  Tbe  Pueblo  of  Cia  still  stands  in  about  the  place  indicated.  The  present 
Tillage  is  surrounded  b7  ruins  of  old  pueblos  formerly  inhabited  b7  the  same 
stock.    In  1682,  Espejo  sa7S,  BelaeUm  del  Viage,  p.  178:     "HaUamos  otro 
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He  sent  another  subBtantial  force  to  Quirix,*'®  a  province  of  seven 
villages  on  the  Bio  Grande,  near  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe. 
Peace  was  now  restored  throughout  the  region,  although  the  Tiguas 
declined  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  villages  which  they  had 
deserted. 

The  captain-general  was  in  frequent  conversation  with  El  Turoo 
relative  to  the  country  from  which  he  came,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statements  made  by  him,  since  his  reputation  as  a  Uar  had  become 
known  to  the  soldiers,  there  were  many  who  put  Uttle  faith  in  his 
promises.  Castaneda  relates  that  ''a  Spaniard,  named  Cervantes, 
who  had  charge  of  El  Turco  during  the  siege,  solemnly  swore  that 
he  had  seen  the  Turk  talking  with  the  devil  in  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  also  that  while  he  had  him  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  no  one 
could  speak  to  him,  the  Turk  had  asked  him  what  Christians  had 
been  killed  by  the  people  at  Tiguex.  He  told  him  'nobody,'  and 
then  the  Turk  answered:  'Tou  lie;  five  Christians  are  dead,  includ- 
ing a  captain.'  And  as  Cervantes  knew  that  he  told  the  truth,  he 
confessed  it  so  as  to  find  out  who  had  told  him  about  it,  and  the 
Turk  said  he  knew  it  himself  and  that  he  did  not  need  to  have  any- 
one tell  him  in  order  to  know  it.  And  it  was  on  account  of  this 
that  he  watched  him  and  saw  him  speaking  to  the  devil  in  a 
pitcher." 

However,  Coronado  was  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  Turk's  statements,  although  his  captains  advised  that 
it  would  be  best  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  desired  to 
be  taken  before  moving  the  entire  command.*'^    Before  starting  he 

provincia  que  llaman  loe  Punames,  que  son  cinco  pueblos,  qu6  la  eabeeera  se 
dice  Sia." 

2S0  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Report ^  part  i,  p.  125,  says:  "Skirting  the  course 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  the  most  easterly  villages  of  the  numerous  (eomparativ^y 
speaking,  of  course)  Queres  stock  were  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Twenty-seven  miles  southwest  of  Santa  F6  is  Gochitf ,  or  Ko-tyi-ti.  Three  mOes 
east  of  the  stream,  on  the  dangerous  Oalisteo  creek,  was  the  old  pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo,  or  Gkii-pu-y,  the  piidecessor  of  the  village  of  to-day.  On  the  same 
side,  but  directly  on  the  river  banks,  stood  Kat-ish-tya,  the  antecessor  of  the 
present  San  Felipe.  This  exhausts  the  list  of  the  Bio  Grande  Queres,  but  farther 
west,  along  the  Jemes  river,  the  tribe  inhabited  several  sites.  There  was  the 
eluster  of  the  Cia,  or  Tna  towns,  of  which  but  one  remains,  and  old  Santa  Ana, 
or  Ta-ma-ya.  The  first  pueblo  of  Ta-ma-ya  stood  near  the  Mesa  del  Gangelon 
and  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  Jemez.  The  historic  pueblo  that  was 
stormed  by  Pedro  Beneros  de  Posada  in  1687,  was  on  the  summit  of  ^at  is  called 
to-day  the '  Mesa  de  Santa  Ana. '  ' ' 

2Si  Belacum  del  Suceio,  14th  B.  A.  E.,  p.  577. 
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sent  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar  to  Sonora  with  a  report  for  the  emperor 
and  directions  to  return  with  the  remainder  of  the  expedition.  At  this 
time  some  Indians  came  to  see  him  from  Cibola,  and  Coronado 
charged  them  to  take  good  care  of  the  Spaniards  who  woold  come 
with  Tovar,  and  also  gave  them  some  letters  to  give  to  Don  Pedro, 
informing  him  of  his  plans  and  that  he  would  find  letters  under  the 
crosses  which  the  army  would  put  up  along  the  way.'*' 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  days  of  May,"*  as  soon  as  the 
ice  on  the  Bio  Qrande  had  broken  "^  up,  the  captain-general  set  out 
for  Cicuy6,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  p<Mnt  set  Bigotes  at  liberty, 
which  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  Indians,  who  were  now  very 
friendly  and  brought  him  great  quantities  of  food  for  his  journey 
out  on  the  plaina.  The  Turk  was  opposed  to  accepting  this  supply 
of  food  for  the  reason,  as  Castaneda  says,  that  ''it  was  useless  to 
fatigue  the  horses  with  loads  of  supplies,  so  that  they  could  not  bring 
back  the  gold  and  silver. ' '  '** 

The  army  started  from  Cicuy6,  leaving  the  village  at  peace  and 
well  contented  because  their  governor  and  cacique  had  been  restored 
to  theuL  They  had  as  guides  a  young  man  named  Xabe,  who  was 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Quivira  and  who  was  given  to  Coronado  by  the 
cacique  of  Pecos;  also  a  Quivira  Indian  called  Ysopete,  and  El 
Turco.  They  started  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  after  a  jour- 
ney of  four  days  reached  the  Pecos  river,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  bridge.  This  bridge  was  completed  in  four  days'  time,  where- 
upon the  entire  army  with  the  animals  was  able  to  cross  in  safely."* 

>ts  Castafieda,  Belaeionf  Winship  's  tTanslatioiiy  p.  508. 

2S8  Castafieda  says  they  started  on  May  5th.  Coronado,  in  his  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 20,  states  that  he  started  on  the  23rd  of  April. 

tt4  Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  History  of  Arigona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  59,  note, 
says:  ''It  mast  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  winter,  but  probably  the  floods 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  may  have  been  as  formidable  obstacles  to 
fording  as  the  ice. ' ' 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  seeing  the  Bio  Grande  fllled  with  floating 
ice  in  great  quantities  in  the  early  spring,  far  south  of  Alburquerque. 

f as  Castafieda,  Belacion,  Winship 's  translation :  ' '  Decia  el  turco  quando  sali6 
de  tiguex  el  campo  que  para  carganan  los  cauallos  tanto  de  bastimientos  que  se 
isansarian  y  no  podrian  despues  trae  el  oro  y  la  plata  donde  parese  bien  andaba 
eon  engafio.^' 

sMBrower's  Memoirs,  F.  W.  Hodge,  says  the  river  crossed  was  the  Pecos, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto  de  Luna,  Gkiadalupe  county,  New  Mexico. 

Castafieda,  Belacionj  says  that  "after  four  days'  "  journey  they  came  to  a 
river,  with  a  large  deep  current,  which  flowed  down  toward  Cicuy6,  and  they 
named  this  the  dcuyfi  river. 

The  only  river  wld«^  flows  down  from  Cicuy6  (Pecos)  is  the  Pecos  river.    The 


■imilar  theory  about  the  Rio  Puerco,  because  on  the  Puereo  the  ftrmy  speDt,  if 
D.  snj  the  others  are  right,  two  trinterB,  apd  bad  ample  time  to  learn  ita  aiie 
and  ile  connection  nith  the  Rio  Grande-,  while  the  Cicuyf  was  merelj  crossed 
at  this  point  onee  in  Ma^r,  and  vraa  once  or  tviiiie  explored  below  and  shown  to 
be  really  a  large  river.  D.  'b  position  that  the  Cicuy6  was  the  Bio  Grande  is 
wholly  untenable."     Prince  undoubtedly  followed  Davis  and  thus  fell  into  this 

Bancroft  is  clearly  in  ettor.  To  have  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Gallinas, 
the  army  would  have  to  cross  the  Pecos;  the  Gallinas  is  not  the  larger  branch 
of  the  PecoB.  Bandelier  also  errB  when  ha  thinks  that  the  bridge  was  built 
across  the  Canadian.  No  Indian  or  oibolero  ever  left  the  locality  of  the  old 
PecoB  pueblo,  Koi°8  to  (he  "buffalo  plains,"  except  by  the  route  down  tie  Peeos 
river,  and  at  the  time  that  Coronado  went  out  upon  the  plains,  the  Peeoa  was  at 
a  flood  season,  and  difriculc  1o  cross. 

>3'  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spaniah  Explorers  in  Ihe  Southj^rn  United  Slates,  note  p- 
330:     "The  name  by  which  the  eastern  Apaches,  or  Apaches  VaqueroB  of  later— 
times  were  known  to  the  Peeos  Indians.     The  first  Querechos  were  met  near  th^ 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico. ' ' 

Hodge.  F.  W..  The  Early  Navajd  attd  Apache,  Am.  Anthrop.,  p.  235,  July  .„ 
1895,  says:  "Mr.  James  Mooney  has  diacovered  that  'Quereeho'  is  an  o!<^ 
Comanche  name  of  the  Tonkawa,  who  ranged  the  buffalo  plains  of  western  Teza^ 
and  eaBtem  New  Mexico." 
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the  first  of  these  settlements  was  called  Haxa,  and  that  the  river  was 
more  than  a  leagae  in  width  ai^d  that  there  were  many  canoes  on  the 
river.  ■••  Daring  the  two  days'  march  after  this  meeting  with  the 
QuerecboSy  the  Spaniards  saw  many  others  of  the  same  tribe  and 
saoh  great  numbers  of  bnffalo  that  it  seemed  almost  incredible.  The 
Turk  told  them  that  it  was  a  two  days'  journey  to  Hasqa,  and 
Coronado  sent  Captain  Diego  Lopez  with  a  command  of  ten  men, 
lightly  equipped,  in  search  of  the  place.  The  army  followed  over 
a  section  of  country,  the  Uano  esiacado,  ''without  sight  of  mountain 
range,  nor  a  hill,  nor  a  hiUock,  which  was  three  times  as  high  as  a 
man."  Diego  Lopez  was  lost  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
returned  with  the  news  that  although  he  had  traveled  a  distance  of 
twenty  leagues  he  had  seen  ''nothing  but  buffalo  and  s^." 

While  on  the  march  the  army  came  across  a  wandering  band  of 
Tndians,  among  whom  was  one  who  was  blind,  who  told  them,  using 
the  sign  language,  that  "he  had  seen  four  others  like  us  many  days 
before,  whom  he  had  seen  near  there  and  rather  more  toward  New 
Spain,"  believed  by  the  soldiers  to  have  been  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza 
de  Yaca  and  his  companions. 

Later  on  other  Indians  of  the  plains  were  encountered,  who  called 
themselves  Teyas,  an  intelligent,  well-formed  people,  who  lived  like 
the  Querechos. 

At  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  the  army  had  marched  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  since  leaving  the  province  of 
Tiguex.  The  captain-general,  who  by  this  time  had  come  to  have 
great  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Turk,***  called  a  council  of 
his  captains.    At  this  meeting  it  .was  concluded  that  it  was  best  that 

Ml  TluB  river  was  the  AriEansas  near  the  MiaaiMippi  probably. 

ss»  Jamxnillo,  in  his  JBelacion,  ete.,  sajB:  ' '  We  all  went  forward  one  day  to  a 
stream  which  was  down  in  a  ravine  in  the  midst  of  good  meadowB,  to  agree  on 
who  should  go  ahead  and  how  the  rest  should  return.  Here,  the  Indian  Tsopete, 
as  we  had  e^ed  the  eompanion  of  the  said  Turk,  was  asked  to  tell  us  the  truth, 
and  to  lead  us  to  that  eoimtry  which  we  had  come  in  search  of.  He  laid  he 
would  do  it,  and  that  it  was  not  as  the  Turk  had  said,  because  those  were  certainly 
fine  things  which  he  had  said  and  given  us  to  understand  at  Tihuez,  about  gold 
and  kow  it  was  obtained,  and  the  buildings,  and  the  style  of  them,  and  their 
trade,  and  many  other  things  told  for  the  sake  of  the  prolixity,  which  had  led 
us  to  go  in  search  of  them,  with  the  advice  of  all  who  gave  it  and  of  the  priests. 
He  asked  us  to  leave  him  afterward  in  that  country,  because  it  was  his  native 
country,  as  a  reward  for  guiding  us,  and  also,  that  the  Turk  might  not  go  along 
with  him,  because  he  would  quarrel  and  try  to  restrain  him  in  everything  that 
he  wanted  to  do  for  our  advantage ;  and  the  general  promised  him  this,  and  said 
he  would  be  one  of  the  thirty,  and  he  went  in  this  way. ' ' 
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Arellano  return  to  Tiguex,  but  that  the  general,  with  an  escort  of 
thirty  cavalry-iiien  and  biz  footrBoldiera,  should  push  on  to 
Quivira.  **• 

Accordingly  the  captain-general,  willing  to  incur  almost  any  risk, 
provided  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  placed  Arellano  in  command 

s^oCoronado  to  the  lung,  Letter  of  October  20,  1541:  "It  seemed  to  me 
beet  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  anything  there  of  servioe  to  your  Majesty,  to 
go  forward  with  only  30  horsemen  until  I  should  be  able  to  see  the  country,  so 
as  to  give  your  Majesty  a  true  account  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  it.  I  sent  all 
the  rest  of  the  force  I  had  with  me  to  this  province  (Tiguex)  with  Don  Tristan 
de  Arellano  in  command,  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  many  men,  if  all  had  gone  on,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  and  because 
they  also  had  to  kill  bulls  and  cows  on  which  to  sustain  themselves.  And  with 
only  the  thirty  horsemen  whom  I  took  for  my  escort,  I  travelled  forty-two  days 
after  I  left  the  force,  living  all  this  while  solely  on  the  flesh  of  the  bulls  and 
cows  which  we  killed,  at  tSe  cost  of  several  of  our  horses  which  they  killed, 
because,  as  I  wrote  your  Majesty,  they  are  very  brave  and  fierce  animals;  and 
going  many  days  without  water,  and  cooking  the  food  with  cow-dung,  because 
there  is  not  any  kind  of  wood  in  all  these  plains,  away  from  the  gullies  and  rivers, 
which  are  very  few.  It  was  the  Lord's  pleasure  that,  after  having  journeyed 
across  these  deserts  seventy-eeven  days,  I  arrived  at  the  province  they  call 
Quivira,  to  which  the  guides  were  conducting  me,  and  where  they  had  described 
to  me  houses  of  stone,  with  many  stories ;  and  not  only  are  they  not  of  stone,  but 
of  straw,  but  the  people  in  them  are  as  barbarous  as  aU  those  whom  I  have  seen 
and  passed  before  this;  they  do  not  have  cloaks,  nor  cotton  of  which  to  make 
these,  but  use  the  skins  of  the  cattle  they  kill,  which  they  tan,  because  they  are 
settled  among  these  on  a  very  large  river.  They  eat  the  raw  flesh  like  the 
Querechos  and  the  Teyas;  they  are  enemies  of  one  another,  but  are  aU  of  the 
same  sort  of  people,  and  these  at  Quivira  have  the  advantage  in  the  houses  they 
build  and  in  planting  corn.  In  this  province  of  which  the  guides  who  brought 
me  are  natives,  they  received  me  peaceably,  and  although  they  told  me  when  I 
set  out  for  it  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  seeing  it  all  in  two  months,  there  are 
not  more  than  twenty-five  villages  of  straw  houses  there,  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  I  saw  and  learned  about,  which  gave  their  obedience  to  your 
Majesty  and  placed  themselves  under  your  Majesty's  over  lordship.  The  people 
here  are  large.  I  had  several  Indiana  measured,  and  found  that  they  were  ten 
palms  in  height;  the  women  are  well  proportioned  and  their  features  are  more 
like  Moorish  women  than  Indians.  The  Indians  here  gave  me  a  pieoe  of  copper 
which  an  Indian  chief  wore  hung  around  his  neck:  I  sent  it  to  the  vicwoy  of 
New  Spain,  because  I  have  not  seen  any  other  metal  in  these  parts  except  this 
and  some  little  copper  bells  which  I  sent  him  and  a  bit  of  metal  which  looks 
like  gold.  I  do  not  know  where  this  came  from,  although  I  believe  that  the 
Indians  who  gave  it  to  me  obtained  it  from  those  whom  I  brought  here  in  my 
servioe,  because  I  cannot  find  any  other  origin  for  it  nor  where  it  came  from. 
The  diversity  of  languages  which  exists  in  this  country  and  my  not  having  any- 
one who  understood  them,  because  they  speak  their  own  language  in  each  village, 
has  hindered  me,  because  I  have  been  forced  to  send  captains  and  men  in  many 
directions  to  find  out  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  country  which  could  be 
of  service  to  your  Majesty.  And  although  I  have  searched  with  all  diligence  I 
have  not  found  nor  heard  of  anything,  unless  it  be  these  provinces,  which  aie 
a  very  small  affair.  The  province  of  i^vira  is  950  leagues  from  Mexico.  Where 
I  reached  it,  it  is  in  the  fortieth  degree.    The  country  itself  is  the  best  I  have 
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of  the  army,  directing  him  to  return,  and,  guided  by  some  Teyas 
TndianB,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  thirty  oavalry-men,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  northerly  direction.  He  also  took  with  him  the  friar 
Juan  de  Padilla,  El  Turoo,  and  Tsopete,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  march  before  his  Indian  goides  de- 
serted him,  and  for  six  weeks  this  intrepid  band  of  cavaliers,  living 
entirely  off  of  the  buffalo,  pursued  their  journey  northward.  Hav- 
ing traveled  thirty  days  Coronado  came  to  a  river  which  he  called 
the  ''St  Peter  and  St  Paul."  More  than  likely  this  stream  was 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  crossing  was  made  somewhere  near  its 
southern  bend,  east  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  Coronado  followed 
the  northern  bank  of  this  stream,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  for 
three  days  and,  in  a  journey  of  three  days  farther  on,  reached 
Quivira^  which  Coronado  states  was  in  40*"  of  latitude. 

The  location  of  the  Quivira,  sought  for  by  Coronado,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  and  many  writers  have  en- 

ever  seen  for  producing  all  the  products  of  Spain,  for  besidea  the  land  itself 
being  very  fat  and  blaci  and  being  well  watered  by  the  rivulets  and  springs  and 
rivers,  I  found  prunes  like  those  of  Spain  (or  I  found  everything  they  have  in 
Spain)  and  nuts  and  very  good  sweet  grapes  and  mulberries.  I  have  treated 
the  natives  of  this  province,  and  all  the  others  whom  I  found  wherever  I  went, 
as  well  as  was  possible,  agreeable  to  what  your  Majesty  had  commanded,  and  they 
have  received  no  harm  in  any  way  from  me  or  from  those  who  went  in  my  com- 
pany. I  remained  twenty-five  days  in  this  province  of  Quivira  so  as  to  see  and 
explore  the  country  and  also  to  find  out  whether  there  was  anything  beyond 
which  could  be  of  service  to  your  Majesty;  because  the  guides  who  had  brought 
me  had  given  me  an  account  of  other  provinces  beyond  this.  And  what  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  there  is  not  any  gold  nor  any  other  metal  in  all  that  country,  and 
the  other  things  of  which  they  1^  told  me  are  nothing  but  little  villages,  and  in 
many  of  these  they  do  not  plant  anything  and  do  not  have  any  houses  except  of 
skins  and  sticks,  and  they  wander  around  with  the  cows ;  so  that  the  account  they 
gave  me  was  false,  because  they  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  go  there  with  the 
whole  force,  believing  that  as  the  way  was  through  such  uninhabited  districts, 
and  from  the  lack  of  water,  they  would  get  us  where  we  and  our  horses  would 
die  of  hunger.  And  the  guides  confessed  this  and  said  they  had  done  it  by  the 
advice  and  orders  of  the  natives  of  these  provinces.  At  this,  after  having  heard 
the  account  of  what  was  beyond,  which  I  have  given  above,  I  returned  to  these 
provinces  to  provide  for  the  force  I  had  sent  back  here  and  to  give  to  your 
Majesty  an  account  of  what  this  country  amounts  to,  because  I  wrote  your 
Majesty  I  would  do  so  when  I  went  there.  I  have  done  all  that  I  possibly  could 
to  serve  your  Majesty  and  to  discover  a  country  where  God,  our  Lord,  might  be 
served  and  the  royal  patrimony  of  your  Majesty  increased,  as  your  loyal  servant 
and  vassal.  For  since  I  reached  the  province  of  Cibola,  to  which  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain  sent  me  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty,  seeing  that  there  were  none 
of  the  things  there  of  which  Friar  Marcos  had  told,  I  have  managed  to  explore 
this  country  for  200  leagues  and  more  around  Cibola,  and  the  best  place  I  have 
found  is  the  river  of  Tiguex  where  I  am  now,  and  the  settlements  here. ' ' 
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deavored,  approximately  at  least,  to  determine  its  site.    Mr.  A.  P. 

Bandelier,  in  discussing  the  route  taken  by  the  captain-general 

and  the  army,  after  leaving  the  valley 

THE  LOCATION  OF  QUivmA    of  the  Bio  Grande-Tiguex,  says: 

''A  careful  examination  of  the  route 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  trip  to  and  from  Quivira,  and  identi- 
fications of  the  localities  and  of  ^e  tribes  met,  are  indispensable. 
Quivira  was  the  place  where,  subsequently,  Pather  Juan  de  Padilla 
sacrificed  his  life  as  a  missionary.  We  must,  therefore,  ascertain 
where  Quivira  was,  what  it  was  and  what  people  were  its  inhabitants. 
The  data  at  our  command,  while  comparatively  meagre,  are  still,  per- 
haps, more  complete  than  any  yet  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  therefore  don't  hesitate  in  undertaking  the  task.  Should 
subsequent  investigations  alter  our  conclusions  or  confirm  them  we 
shall  only  feel  too  happy. 

'*It  is  unimportant  to  follow  the  route  taken  by  Coronado  from 
Bernalillo  to  Pecos.  Prom  **^  Pecos  he  marched  to  the  north-east, 
and,  after  crossing  a  deep  river,  found  himself  on  the  plains  on  the 
12th  of  May.  The  deep  river  was  the  Canadian.  Between  it  and 
the  Pecos  village  he  had,  according  to  the  eye-witness,  Jaramillo, 
crossed  two  creeks;  one  of  these  was  the  Bio  Pecos,  the  other  the 
Gallinas.  To  cross  the  Canadian  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  bridge. 
No  other  river  four  days'  march  to  the  north-east  of  Pecos,  is  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  require  such  preparations  for  its  crossing.  Be- 
yond the  Canadian  the  plains  were  reached,  and  ten  days  after  the 
crossing  had  been  effected  the  first  Indians  of  the  plains,  the  Quere- 
chos  or  Apaches  (subsequently  called  Vaqueros)  were  met.  Here 
the  Spaniards  changed  their  course  from  north-east  toward  the 
rising  sun,  that  is  almost  due  east.  Very  soon  they  met  enormous 
herds  of  American  bison  or  buffaloes.  It  is  well  to  note  this  change 
in  direction ;  it  is  also  well  to  observe  that  soon  the  Spaniards  found 
out  that  their  Indian  guides  had  lost  their  reckoning. 

' '  It  is  a  constant  fact  that  anyone  lost  on  the  plains  inclines  to  the 
right  and  finally  describes  a  circle.    After  thirty-seven  days  of 

2«i  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  American  CaihoUe  QiMrterly  BmneWf  vol.  zv,  p.  551, 
1S90. 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  337,  note, 
■ajs:  ''For  additional  details  respecting  the  route  pursued  bj  Coronado  after 
the  main  arm^  was  sent  back,  consult  the  narrative  of  Jaramillo,  the  Beladon 
del  Suceso,  aind  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  expedition,  in  Winship's 
Coronado  Expedition  (1S96)  and  Journey  o/  Coronado  (1904),  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  a  discussion  of  the  route  hy  F.  W.  Hodge,  in  J.  V.  Brewer's 
Memoirs  of  Explorations  in  the  Basin  of  the  Mississippi,  ii  (St.  Ffeiul,  1S99). 
Oontinuing  due  nortii  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Bio  Colorado  of  Texas,  Coro- 
nado's  inunediate  force  in  thirty  days'  march,  according  to  the  Belaoion  del 
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march,  the  Spanish  army  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  broad  ravine.  For  several  days 
past  the  appearance  of  the  countiy  had  begun  to  change;  a  more 
exuberant  vegetation  had  made  its  appearance,  and  Indian  villages 
were  met  with  whose  inhabitants  were  clothed.  There  was  in  the 
Spanish  troop  one  man  specially  charged  with  counting  the  steps 
in  order  to  approximate  the  distances.  According  to  his  reckoning, 
they  were  then,  at  the  end  of  thirty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  or  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Bernalillo. 
But  this  distance  cannot  be  taken  as  an  air  line.  Coronado  had 
marched  to  the  north-east  for  seventeen  days,  thence,  first  east,  after* 
wards,  slightly  south  of  east.  We  must  also  note  that  no  other  river 
has  been  met  with  since  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian,  except  a  small 
one  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  which  had  been  struck  a  few 
days  previous.  Owing  to  the  direction  and  manner  in  which  Coro- 
nado advanced,  after  crossing  the  Canadian,  the  only  water-course 
which  he  could  have  met  at  that  distance  was  the  Canadian  again. 
The  first  stream  was  probably  the  north  fork  of  that  river,  and  the 
second  where  the  army  came  to  a  halt,  was  the  main  branch  below 
the  junction  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

''The  place  was  occupied  or  roamed  over  by  a  tribe  which  is 
called  Teyas.  Who  these  Indians  were  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 
They  tattooed  themselves  either  with  paint  or  with  incisions.  This 
custom  would  tell  in  favor  of  their  being  Jumanos,  a  semi-sedentary 

8w!e»o  (or  <moTe  than  thirty  days'  march,  although  not  long  marehet,'  aeeording 
to  Jaramillo),  reached  the  river  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl  the  last  of  June,  1641. 
This  was  the  'river  of  Qnivira'  of  the  Belaoion  del  Sueeso,  the  present  Arkansas 
river  in  Kansas,  which  was  crossed  at  its  southern  bend,  just  east  of  the  present 
Dodge  City.  The  party  continued  thence  northeast,  down  stream,  and  in  thirty 
leagues,  or  six  or  seven  days'  march,  reached  the  first  of  the  Quivira  settle- 
ments. This  was  at  or  near  the  present  Great  Bend,  Kansas^  before  reaching 
the  site  of  which  the  Turk  was  'made  example  of.'  lliat  the  inhabitants  of 
Quivira  were  the  Wichita  Indians  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
Quivira  people  Uved  in  grass  or  straw  lodges,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  a  fact 
that  was  true  of  the  Wichitas  only  of  a^  the  northern  plains  tribes.  The  habi- 
tations of  their  congeners  and  northern  UMghbors,  the  Pawnee  (who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Harahey),  were  earth  lodges.  The 
word  aeochi$,  mentioned  by  Castafieda  as  the  Quivira  term  for  '  gold, '  Li  merely 
the  Spanish  adaptation  of  hakwiehU,  which  signifies  'metal,'  for  of  gold  our 
Indians  knew  nothing  until  after  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  After  exploring 
Quivira  for  twenty-five  leagues,  Coronado  sent  'captains  and  men  in  many 
directions,'  but  they  failed  to  find  that  of  which  they  went  in  search.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Coronado 's  party  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
Stote  of  Kansas. " 

Mr.  Hodge  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  theory  as  to  the  route  taken  "by 
Coronado,  as  Mr.  Bandolier  has  evidently  overlooked  the  f  aet  that  the  bridge 
was  built  across  a  river  which  came  down  from  Cieuy^;  this  could  not  be  the 
Canadian;  in  flood  times,  the  Pecos  is  as  large  as  the  Canadian;  in  ordinary 
seasons  the  flow  of  either  is  about  the  same  in  New  Mexico. 
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tribe  shifting  to  and  fro  across  the  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico  at 
that  time.  Leaving  this  matter  undecided,  we  mnst  remark  that 
the  Teyas  signified  to  Coronado  that  his  goides  had  led  him  com- 
pletely astray,  the  Quiviras  being  far  north  of  the  place.  Casta- 
neda  adds  that  those  goides  had  led  Coronado  in  too  southerly  a 
direction,  'too  near  to  Plorida.'  This  is  a  further  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  said,  namely  that  the  Spaniards  marched  like  people 
losing  their  reckoning  on  the  plains,  in  a  circle  or  arc  of  a  circle, 
first,  north-east,  then  east,  afterwards  even  south  of  east 

'*  At  this  place  Coronado  left  the  main  body  and  with  twenty-nine 
horsemen,  and  probably  Pather  Padilla,  struck  out  for  Quivira. 
He  moved  northward,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  forty  days  (the  num- 
ber is  variously  given)  a  large  river  was  reached  which  he  crossed 
to  its  northerly  bank  and  followed  its  course  to  the  northeast  for 
upwards  of  twenty  day&  Pinally,  turning  to  the  north  inland,  he 
reached,  after  sixty-seven  days  of  short  marches  and  occasional 
delays,  the  region  called  Quivira.  The  great  river  north  of  the 
Canadian  can  only  have  been  the  Arkansas,  and  they  struck  it  some 
point  below  Fort  Dodge,  whence  the  river  flows  to  the  north-east. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  Jaramillo  states,  while  going  in  that 
direction,  they  descended  the  course  of  the  stream.^*^ 

' '  It  is  tiieref ore  in  northeastern  Kansas,  not  far  from  the  boundary 
of  Nebraska,  that  we  must  look  for  the  homes  of  the  Quiviras  in 
the  years  1541  and  1543.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  fur- 
nished by  Coronado  himself,  by  his  lieutenant,  Jaramillo,  and  (from 
hearsay)  by  Castaneda,  agree  very  well  with  the  appearance  of  that 
country.  As  long  as  they  remained  south  of  the  Arkansas  the  land 
was  one  great  plain,  without  timber  and  very  little  water;  north  of 
the  Arkansas,  its  aspect  changed." 

The  writings  of  all  the  historians  of  the  expedition  under  Coro- 
nado, from  Mexico  to  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  and  its  tributaries, 
do  not  disclose  sufficient  facts  to  determine  with  certainty  the  situs  of 
the  terminal  point  reached  in  1541,  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
Hodge  has  arrived  at  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  earlier  writers  are  entirely  con- 
flicting.**"   Mr.  Winship  quite  closely  agrees  with  the  route  marked 

s«s  Simpton,  Gen.  J.  H.,  in  Smithsonian  Eeport,  pp.  309-340,  discnsaes  the 
mareh  of  Coronado.  He  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bandolier  nor  with  Mr.  Hodge. 
He  takes  Coronado  across  the  Kansas  river  as  well  as  the  Arkansas.  In  doing 
this  he  is  governed  \>y  the  statement  of  the  captain-general  that  he  had  reached 
40°  of  latitude,  and  therefore  locates  Quivira  on  the  Missouri  in  northeastern 
Kansas  and  southeastern  Nebraska. 

24S  That  the  reader  may  know  how  conflicting  these  conclusions  are,  the  f ol- 
lowing  list  will  afford  some  light : 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  J^tiial  Keyoft,  part  i,  pp.  44,  169,  note  4,  and  jk  170,  says 
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out  by  Mr.  Bandelier.    On  the  map  which  accompanies  his  Memoir^ 
the  province  of  Quivira  covers  central  Kansas  from  a  point  not  far 

that  the  Qniviras  were  a  band  of  roving  Indians  in  northeastern  Kansas,  beyond 
the  Arkansas,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Grand  Bend. 

Simpson,  Oen.  J.  H.,  Smiilisonian  Beportf  1869,  sajs  Qaivira  was  the  boundary 
between  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  well  on  towards  the  Sfissouri  river. 

Bsmeroft,  Hubert  H.,  Hietoty  of  Arieona  and  New  MeaDieo,  p.  62,  saya: 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  Spaniards'  description  of  the  region,  or  of  the  journey, 
to  shake  eonfidenee  in  Simpson's  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the  modern  Kanaaa, 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  Bivers. ' ' 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Historical  SketcheSj  p.  141,  says  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Missouri,  somewhere  between  Kansas  City  and  Council  Bluffs. 

Haynes,  Narr,  and  Crit,  Eigt,  Am,,  voL  ii,  p.  494,  note,  does  not  agree  with 
the  earlier  writers,  Gallatin,  Squier,  Kern,  Abert,  nor  does  he  quite  agree  with 
Simpson,  Bandelier,  Hodge,  or  Prince,  as  he  says,  in  his  opinion,  Coronado 
cromed  the  Kansas  plains  and  came  out  at  a  point  much  farther  west  than  lat- 
itude 40  degrees^  upon  the  Platte  river. 

Winship,  George  Parker,  Coronado  Expedition^  14th  B.  A.  £.,  p.  398,  note, 
saya:  ' '  Bandelier  accounts  for  sixty-seven  days  of  short  marches  and  occasional 
decays  between  the  separation  of  the  force  on  the  Oinadian  river  and  the 
arrival  at  Quivira.  It  may  be  that  the  seventy-seven  days  of  desert  marching 
which  Coronado  mentions  in  his  letter  of  October  20,  1541,  refers  to  this  part 
of  the  journey,  instead  of  to  the  whole  journey  from  the  bridge  (near  Mora  on 
the  Canadian)  to  Quivira.  But  the  number  sixty-seven  originated  in  a  blunder 
of  Temaux-Compans,  who  substituted  it  for  seventy-seven,  in  translating  this 
letter.  The  mistake  evidently  influenced  Bandelier  to  extend  the  journey  over 
more  time  than  it  really  took.  But  this  need  not  affect  his  results  materially,  if 
we  extend  the  amount  of  ground  covered  by  each  day 's  march  and  omit  numerous 
halts,  which  were  very  unlikely,  considering  the  condition  of  his  party  and  the 
desire  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Quivira.  If  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  Arkansas 
somewhere  below  Fort  Dodge,  and  followed  it  until  the  river  turns  toward  the 
southeast,  Quivira  can  hardly  have  been  east  of  the  middle  part  of  the  state  of 
Kansas.  It  was  more  probably  somewhere  between  the  main  forks  of  the  Kansas 
river,  in  the  central  part  of  that  state.  Bandelier  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
documents  as  he  approached  the  goal,  and  to  have  transported  Coronado  across 
several  branches  of  the  Kansas  river,  in  order  to  fill  out  his  sixty-seven  days, 
which  should  have  been  seventy-seven,  and  perhaps  to  reach  the  region  fixed  on 
by  previous  conceptions  of  the  limit  of  exploration.  He  may  have  reaUzed  that 
the  difficulty  in  his  explanation  of  the  route  was  that  it  required  a  reduction  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  covered  by  the  army  in  the  eastward  march  as 
plotted  by  General  Simpson.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  wandering  path 
which  the  army  followed. ' ' 

Mr.  Hodge  himself,  at  one  time,  believed  that  Coronado  reached  the  Kansas 
river,  for  in  Brewer's  Memoirs  he  says  that  Great  Bend  or  its  vicinity  is  the 
site  of  the  first  village  of  the  province  of  Quivira  and  that  Coronado,  after 
leaving  the  village  at  or  near  Great  Bend,  continued  in  a  northeasterly  course, 
and  either  followed  down  the  Smoky  Hill,  or  crossed  that  stream  and  also  the 
Saline,  Solomon,  and  Bepublican  Forks,  reaching  Kansas  river  not  far  from 
Junction  City. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  thinks  that  Quivira  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  south  of  Santa  F6.  The  old  pueblo  whieh  gave  this 
idea  to  Mr.  Davis  is  that  of  Tabira,  often  called  the  Gran  Quivira. 

Brower,  J.  V.,  Quivira,  Memoirs,  etc.,  pp.  xii  and  xiii,  also  thinks  that  Quivira 
was  on  the  Kansas  river.    See  for  description  of  viUi^  sites  and  weapons  of 
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north  of  Dodge  City  to  the  bend  of  the  Republican  river,  near  Con- 
eordia,  in  Cloud  county. 

The  captain-general,  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Quivira,  derived 
small  satisfaction,  enjoying  only  the  empty  honor  of  taking  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  his  royal  master.  He  erected  a  cross  with  the 
inscription,  ''Prandsco  Vasquev  Coronado,  general  of  an  expedition, 
reached  this  place,"  and  doubtless  enjoyed  also  the  manner  in  which 
he  disposed  of  El  Turco,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  trials 
and  who,  as  Jaramillo  says,  ''called  on  all  these  people  to  attack  and 
kill  us.  We  learned  of  it,  and  put  him  under  guard  and  strangled 
him  that  night  so  that  he  never  waked  up. ' '  *** 

Some  time  after  the  middle  of  August,  1541,  Coronado  and  his 
little  escort,  totally  unprepared  for  passing  the  winter  at  Quivira^ 

and  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the 
OOBONADO  LEAVES  QUiviRA  army  which  had  been  sent  back  under 
AND  RETURNS  TO  TiGUEx     Arcllauo,  Started  on  the  return  trip. 

They  left  the  Indian,  Ysopete,  in  the 
village  where  the  captain-general  had  erected  the  cross,  and  having 
secured  Indian  guides,  the  Spaniards  soon  reached  the  Arkansas. 
Arriving  here,  Coronado  did  not  follow  the  route  which  he  had 
taken  when  he  came,  but  turned  to  the  right  and  marched  to  the 
west,  soon  coming  to  the  country  of  the  Querechos,  where  the  Turk 
had  led  them  astray.  After  a  march  of  forty  days,  traveling  south- 
west, the  captain-general  reached  Tiguex,  in  time  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  spending  the  winter,  and  determining  to  pursue  his 
explorations  further,  along  with  the  entire  army,  the  coming  spring 
and  summer. 

The  army,  the  command  of  which  had  been  given  to  Don  Tristan 
de  Arellano,  when  Coronado  started  north  to  discover  the  province 
of  Quivira,  reached  Tiguex  about  the  middle  of  July,  1541,  having 
on  the  return  trip,  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days'  marching  what 

war  and  the  ebase  found  at  i^aces  indieated  b^  him,  which  "present  such  an 
array  of  faeta  that  it  doea  not  seem  poeaible  that  Coronado  and  his  followers 
could  have  passed  a  hundred  miles  northeast  from  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Arkan- 
sas without  hearing  of  and  discovering  a  great  group  of  aboriginal  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  for  untold  decades,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Kansas, 
subsisting  on  an  abundant  natural  wealth,  which  was  permanently  available  and 
of  the  easiest  possible  access,  conditions  which  were  never  willingly  ignored  by 
the  North  American  Indians." 

244  Jaramillo,  Col.  Boo,  Flo.,  p.  16  L 
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had  taken  thirty-seven  days  in  going.  In  this  journey  they  passed 
by  many  salt  lakes  upon  which  were  pieces  of  salt  ''bigger  than 

tables,  as  thick  as  four  or  five  fin- 
THB  RETURN  OF  THE  ARMY  UNDER  gcrs."  On  the  plains  they  psssed 
COMMAND  OP  ARELLANO  many  prairie-dog  villages,  and  fin- 

ally reached  the  Pecos  river  more 
than  thirty  leagues  below  where  they  had  built  the  bridge  on  their 
outward  march.  The  Indian  guides  informed  them  that  this  river, 
the  Pecos,  flowed  into  the  river  Tiguex,  the  Bio  Qrande,  ''more  than 
twenty  days  from  here  and  that  its  course  turned  toward  the 
east""' 

During  the  progress  of  the  army  across  the  plains  the  Indian 
guides  in  directing  the  course  pursued,  in  the  morning,  at  sunrise, 
would  shoot  an  arrow  forward,  and  thereafter  shoot  other  arrows 
as  the  ones  which  had  been  shot  were  reached.  When  the  army 
finally  arrived  at  the  pueblo  of  Cicuye  (Pecos)  the  Indians  were 
found  in  revolt  and  refused  to  furnish  the  Spaniards  with  food. 

Arriving  at  Tiguex,  Arellano  sent  out  foraging  parties  collecting 
supplies  of  food  for  the  winter;  some  of  these  parties,  in  their 
wanderings,  explored  countries  and  found  villages  which  had  not 
before  been  known  by  the  Spaniards.  Captain  Francisco  Barrio- 
nuevo  ascended  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  came  to  two  provinces,  one 
of  which  was  called  Jemez,  and  the  other  Tuqueyunque.*^' 

SM  Additional  proof  that  it  waa  the  Pecoa  that  waa  bridged,  beeauae  the 
PeeoB  fiowB  into  the  Bio  Grande,  which  waa  the  river  of  Tiguex. 

Hodgey  F.  W.,  Si^niah  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States,  p.  338,  note, 
tidnka  the  army  on  ita  return  reaehed  the  Peeoa  about  eighty  miles  below  Puerto 
de  Luna,  or  not  far  from  the  preoent  town  of  Boswell. 

This  waa  the  Becond  time  the  army  had  erosaed  thia  river;  this  time  at  a 
point  more  than  thirty  leaguea  below  where  they  had  built  tiie  bridge  on  their 
outward  journey.  The  guidea  told  them  that  it  flowed  into  the  Tiguex.  How 
ean  Mr.  Bandolier  or  Mr.  Winahip  reconcile  this  fact  with  their  concTuaiona  that 
the  bridge  had  been  built  over  the  Oanadian,  which  finally  flows  into  the  Miaais- 
flippif  Qiatafieda  eaya  that  they  followed  up  thia  river  aa  far  aa  Gicuy6.  Had 
they  f  oUowed  up  the  Oanadian  the  army  never  would  have  reaehed  Gicuy^  but 
would  have  gone  into  western  Colfax  county,  or  aerosa  the  range  into  Taoa. 

It  aeema  strange,  however,  if  the  army  erosaed  the  Pecoa  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boawell,  that  &e  beautiful  streama  of  water  near  that  place,  and  the  aprings, 
an  so  different  from  the  brackish  water  of  the  Pecos,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Caatafieda.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  army  crossed  the  Peeoa  tmihir 
north  than  BosweU,  else  the  Spring  rivers  would  have  been  noticed  and  men- 
tioned. 

346  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Bepart,  part  i,  note,  p.  123:  ''Yuge-uinge-ga  ia 
the  Tuqneyunque  of  Caatafieda.  The  Tehuaa  occupied,  saya  he,  two  pueblos  on 
the  Bio  Qrande,  and  four  in  the  mountaina.    The  four  in  the  mountaina  may  have 
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When  Barrionuevo  reached  the  last  named  province  the  entire 
nation  left  their  villages,  which  were  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 

fled  into  the  mountains,  where  they  had  four 
THB  SPANIABDB  VISIT  Other  villages,  but  so  located  that  they  could 
THE  PUEBLO  OF  TAOS  uot  be  reached  by  horsemen.  In  these  vil- 
lages the  Spaniards  found  some  very  fine 
pottery  and  many  bowls  ''full  of  a  carefully  selected  shining  metal 
with  which  they  glazed  the  earthenware." 

Following  up  the  Bio  Grande  from  this  point  the  Spaniards  came 
to  a  village  which  they  called  Braba,'^^  and  which  the  Spaniards 
named  Yalladolid.  This  river  was  crossed  by  the  natives  upon 
wooden  bridges,  made  of  very  long,  squared  logs.  Here  the  Span- 
iards saw  the  largest  and  finest  ''hot  rooms  or  estufas  that  there 
were  in  the  entire  country,  for  they  had  a  dozen  pillars,  each  one  of 
which  was  twice  as  large  around  as  one  could  reach  and  t¥nce  as  tall 
as  a  man."*^'  Castaneda  says  that  Hernando  de  Alvarado  also 
visited  Taos  at  the  time  he  discovered  Cicuy6.  Leaving  the  people 
of  this  province  entirely  at  peace,  Captain  Barrionuevo  and  his  party 
returned  by  quick  marches  down  the  valley  to  the  winter  quarters 
at  Tiguex. 

Another  captain  went  down  the  Rio  Grande  a  distance  of  eighty 
leagues  until  he  reached  a  point  where  the  river  lost  itself  in  the 
sands.'^'    He  passed  by  the  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Marcial 

inclnded,  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned  further  on,  Cu-ya-mung6.  The  infor- 
mation is  of  course  imperfect,  as  Barrionuevo  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people, 
who  fled  at  hia  approach.  Yuge-uinfre-ge  is  now  in  ruins  and  its  site  is  occupied 
hy  the  little  hamlet  of  Chamita,  opposite  San  Juan. ' ' 

It  was  near  Yug^-uing-ge  that  Juan  de  Oflate  built  his  capital. 

Today  there  remains  but  one  pueblo  of  the  Jemes ;  this  is  on  the  river  Jemes, 
in  Sandoval  county,  New  Mexico.  In  the  time  of  Coronado  there  were  Giusiwa, 
Amushungkwa,  Patoqua,  and  Astyalakwa.  Near  old  Giusiwa  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Jemes  church. 

«*T  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  p.  123.  Taos  is  the  "Braba"  of 
Castafieda.  His  description,  taken  from  the  reports  of  Francisco  Barrionuevo,  is 
excellent,  and  can  only  apply  to  Taos;  he  also  says  that  Braba  was  the  most 
northerly  of  all  the  pueblos.  No  mention  of  Taos  is  found,  as  nobody  visited 
it  untU  1598,  when  Ofiate  went  there  on  the  14th  of  July  (DisourMf  p.  257). 
But  in  this  document,  as  well  as  in  the  Obedienma  y  Vassalje,  etc.,  de  San  Juan 
Bapiitta,  p.  114,  Taos  is  called  a  province.  It  is  also  named  Tayberon.  In  1630 
Benavides  spealn  of  only  one  pueblo  of  Taos,  and  thus  it  appears  in  aU  posterior 
documents. 

>«■  It  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  these  Indians  to  have  secured  large  pine 
logs  pf  this  size  in  the  pine-dad  mountains  lying  immediately  east  of  'Rios. 

MB  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  p.  130:  ''South  of  that  place 
(Isleta)  and  almost  touching  the  land  of  the  Tiguas,  began  the  range  of  the 
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and  Socorro.  At  or  very  near  San  Marcial  they  came  to  the  most 
southerly  pueblo  which  was  inhabited  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  the  village  of  Tre-na-quel,  at  which  village  was  situate  the 
furthest  south  of  all  the  large  communal  houses  '^^  of  the  Pueblos. 

PiroB,  which  reached  as  far  south  as  San  Marcial,  and  condsted  of  at  least  ten 
settlements  in  sight  of  tho  river  bank.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  AlamiUo 
north  of  Socorro,  Pilab6  on  the  site  of  Socorro  itself,  and  Se-ne-cd,  whose  ruins 
are  now  covered  by  the  present  town  of  San  Antonio.  Alamillo  was  a  con- 
spicuous pueblo  as  late  as  1680.  It  was  then  abandoned.  The  name  of  Pilab6, 
for  the  old  pueblo  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Socorro,  is  taken  from 
Benavides  {Memarialf  p.  16)  ^el  otro  es  el  pueblo  Pilab6,  &  la  Virgen  del 
Socorro.'  The  village  of  San  Antonio  de  Senecd  was  the  first  mission  founded 
on  the  southern  Bio  Qrande  on  New  Mexican  soil.  According  to  Vetancurt 
(Cranica,  p.  309)  it  was  established  in  1630.  Its  founder  was  the  Capuchin 
Fray  Antonio  de  Arteaga.  Benavides  {Memorial,  p.  15)  places  the  foundation 
of  the  mission  as  early  as  1626.  It  was  abandoned  and  the  pueblo  destroyed  in 
the  year  1675,  on  the  23rd  day  of  January.  The  Apaches  pounced  upon  it, 
killing  the  priest.  Fray  Alonzo  Gil  de  Avila,  and  many  of  the  people.  The 
remainder  fled  to  Socorro  or  to  El  Paso.  Fray  Juan  Alvarez,  Carta  al  Gohemador 
Frandsoo  Cuhcro  y  Valdez,  28th  April,  1705  (Ms),  says:  ^Tambien  el  pueblo 
Senecti,  mataron  al  Pe.  Por.  Fr.  Alonzo  Gil  de  Avila,  y  destruieron  lo  mas  de  la 
gentte  Indiana.'  '' 

260  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Report,  part  i,  p.  131:  **The  Piros  had  crept  up 
towards  the  coveted  salt  lagunes  of  the  Manzano.  The  picturesque  vaUey  of 
A-b6,  northeast  of  Socorro,  contained  at  least  two  of  their  villages,  A-b6  proper, 
and  Ten-a*b6,  probably  the  ruin  called  to-day  ^  El  Pueblo  de  los  Siete  Arroyos. ' 
Lastly,  still  east  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  there  was  Tabira, 
now  famous  under  the  mis-leading  name  of  'La  Gran  Quivira.'  It  lay  very 
near  the  range  of  the  New  Mexican  Jumanos,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
pueblo  de  los  Jumanos,  mentioned  as  a  Piros  village,  is  but  another  name  given 
to  Tabira.'' 

Ofiate  (JHscuTsoa,  p.  240)  says  that  the  second  pueblo  after  passing  the 
"mesilla  de  guinea,  por  ser  de  piedra  negra''  was  Qualacd.  This  black  mesa  is 
that  of  San  Marciij,  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  that  region  for  anyone  coming 
up  the  river  or  through  the  ' '  Jornada  del  Muerto. ' '  In  Ohedienoia  de  San  Juan 
(p.  115)  he  speaks  of  ^'Trenaquel  de  la  mesilla,  que  es  la  primera  poblacion  de 
este  reyno,  hacia  parte  del  sur  y  Nueva  Espana. ' ' 

Of  these  three,  or  four,  pueblos,  it  is  only  known  that  they  were  abandoned 
between  1670  and  1680,  probably  about  1675,  or  a  little  previously.  The  de- 
scendants of  their  inhabitants  today  live  at  Senecd  in  Chihuahua.  Of  the  cause 
of  their  abandonment  there  is  but  one  report,  namely,  that  the  Apaches  compelled 
the  people  to  leave.  Fr.  Juan  Alvares  (Carta  Ms.)  places  the  loss  of  the  six 
pueblos  of  the  Salines  immediately  before  the  slaughter  at  Senecii,  and  after  the 
massacre  at  Hauicd  in  1672.  Fray  Sylvestre  Veles  de  Escalante  {Carta  oZ 
Padre  Morfij  1778)  mentions  the  event  as  follows:  ^'Pocos  anos  antes  de  la 
dicha  sublevacion,  destruyeron  los  enemigos  apaches  con  casi  continuas  invas- 
ionea,  siete  pueblos  de  los  cuarenta  y  seis  dichos;  que  fueron  Chilili,  Tajique  y 
Quarac,  de  Indies  Tehuas;  Ab6,  Jumancas  y  Tabira  de  Tompiros,  todos  los 
euales  estaban  en  la  f  alda  oriental  de  la  sierra  de  Sandia,  menos  dos  que  estaban 
distantes  de  dicha  sierra  hacia  las  Salinas. ' '  Of  these  it  seems  that  Cuaray  or 
Quarac  fell  first.  The  people  fled  to  Tajique.  Those  of  the  Piros  villages 
retired  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  or  to  El  Paso,  for  safety. 

The  chief  interest,  historically,  centers  in  the  ruins  called  La  Gran  Quivinu 
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The  inhabitants  were  PiroB,  whose  villages  extended  up  the  Bio 
Grande  to  a  point  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
town  of  Helen. 

There  iB  no  doubt  that  thej  an  limply  the  remaiiiB  of  the  pueblo  of  Tsrbi-ia. 
The  name  of  Quivira  was  given  to  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
(18th)  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  misunderstanding.  The  miwion  at  Tabira  was 
f  oundedy  and  the  older  and  smaller  of  the  two  churches  built  by  Fray  IVanciseo 
de  Aeevedoy  between  1625  and  1644.  Vetancnrt  {Menologio,  p.  260).  Tlie 
large  church  and  convent  are  posterior  to  that  date,  and  were  evidently  never 
used,  not  even  finished.  There  were  Indians  (Piros)  from  Talnra  at  El  Paso 
in  1684.    Cauta  Criminal  par  Denufuriaeion  de  Andria  Jopiia  Ms.  p.  4. 

Whether  the  pueblo  "de  Jumanos"  was  the  same  as  Tabira  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  the  same.  In  the  document  entitled  Con^ 
fesaiones  y  Deelaradanes  de  varioe  Indios  de  lo$  Puehloe  del  Nuevo  Mearieo,  1683 
(Ms.,  foL  6)  there  is  the  deposition  of  an  Indian  calling  himself  Juan,  and 
"de  nadon  piro  natural  del  pueblo  de  Jumanos  en  el  nuebo  Mejioo."  There 
was  one  Jumano  village,  if  not  more,  but  this  particular  one  strikes  me  as  being 
possibly  a  surname  given  to  Tabira,  owing  to  the  latter  being  situated  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ' '  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos. ' ' 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  The  Language  of  the  Piro,  Introduction,  Am.  Anthrop.,  voL  11, 
note  3,  July-September,  1909:  "In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Piro,  who  have  been  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Tanoan  linguistie  flunily, 
consisted  of  two  divisions,  one  inhabiting  ^  Bio  Grande  valley  from  the  present 
town  of  San  Marcial,  Socorro  county.  New  Mexico,  northward  to  within  about 
fifty  miles  of  Albuquerque,  where  the  Tigua  settlements  began;  the  other  divis- 
ion, sometimes  called  Tompiros  and  SaUneros,  occupying  the  desert  stretches 
east  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  lagoons,  or  salinas,  where  they 
bordered  the  eastern  group  of  Tigua  settlements  on  the  south.  The  western  or 
Rio  Grande  branch  of  the  Piro  was  visited  in  1540  (1541)  by  members  of  the 
Ooronado  Expedition,  in  1580  by  Chamuscado,  in  1583  by  Espejo  (who  found 
them  occupying  ten  villages  along  the  river  and  in  others  near  by),  in  1598  by 
Ofiate,  and  in  1621-1630  by  Fray  Alonzo  Benavides,  who  relates  that  they  were 
settled  in  fourteen  pueblos  along  the  river. 

"The  establirimient  of  missions  among  the  Piro  began  in  1626.  In  that  year 
the  most  southerly  church  and  monastery  in  New  M&co  weie  built  at  Senee6 
by  Arteaga  and  Zufiiga  (to  whom  are  attributed  the  planting  of  the  first  vines 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  region),  and  during  the  same  year  missions 
at  Sevilleta,  Socorro,  and  probably  also  at  AlamiUo  were  founded.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Piro  of  the  Bio  Grande,  although  said  to  number  6,000  in 
1630,  had  been  already  seriously  harassed  by  the  Apache,  for  Servilleta  had 
been  depopulated  and  burned  in  consequence  of  inter-tribal  wars  prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  missions,  and  was  not  re-settled  until  the  missionaries  arrived. 
Moreover  the  fourteen  villages  along  the  Bio  Grande  occupied  by  the  Piro  in 
1630  were  reduced  to  four  Imlf  a  century  later.  *  This  was  due  not  only  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  gather  their  flocks  into  larger  pueblos, '  says  Ban- 
delier,  'but  also  to  the  danger  to  which  these  Indians  were  exposed  from  the 
Apaches  of  the  '  *  Perillo ' '  and  the  ' '  Gila, ' '  as  the  southern  bands  of  that  rest- 
less tribe  were  called. ' 

'  *  The  area  occupied  by  the  Piro  of  the  Salinas  extended  from  the  pueblo  of 
Ab6  southeastward  to  and  including  the  pueblo  of  Tabira,  commonly  but  im- 
properly called  '  Gran  Quivira, '  a  distence  of  about  25  miles.  The  habitat  of  the 
eastern  Piro  was  even  more  desert  in  character  than  that  of  the  eastern  Tigua, 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  f6r  the  Arroyo  de  Ab6,  on  which  Ab6  pueblo  was 
situated,  is  the  only  perennial  stream  in  that  region,  the  inhabitants  of  Tabira 
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This  captain  did  not  proceed  beyond  where  the  river  sank  into  the 
sandSy  because  he  was  commissioned  by  Arellano  to  go  only  a  dia- 
tance  of  eighty  leagues,  and  therefore  he  returned  to  Tiguex,  where 
he  found  the  commander  much  exercised  because  of  the  failure  of 
Coronado  to  return  within  the  promised  time,  which  had  already 
expired    Owing  to  this  fact,  Arellano  placed  Barrionuevo  in  com- 

and  Tenabd  depending  entirely  on  the  storage  of  rainwater  for  their  supply. 
In  addition  to  the  three  puebloa  named,  Bandolier  has  concluded  that  the  now 
ruined  villages  known  by  the  Spanish  names  Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado  and 
the  Pueblo  de  la  Parida,  were  probably  the  eleven  inhabited  settlements  of 
the  Salinas  seen  b^  Ghamuscado  in  1580,  but  at  least  three  of  this  number  were 
occupied  by  the  Tigua.  Juan  de  Ofiate,  in  1598,  also  visited  the  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas,  and  to  Fr.  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  a  chaplain  of  Ofiate 's  forces,  was 
assigned  the  Piro  country  as  part  of  his  mission  district.  The  headquarters  of 
this  priest  being  at  Pecos,  many  miles  to  the  northward,  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  active  mission  work  was  done  among  the  Piro  during  his  incumbency, 
which  covered  only  about  three  years. 

' '  The  first  actual  missions  among  the  Piro  pueblos  of  the  Salinas  were  estab- 
lished in  1629  by  Francisco  de  Acevedo  at  Abo  and  Tabira,  and  probably  also  at 
Tenab6 ;  but  before  the  massive- walled  churches  and  monasteries  were  completed, 
the  village  dwellers  of  both  the  Salinas  and  the  Bio  Grande  suffered  so  seriously 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches,  that  Senecti  on  the  Rio  Orande,  as  well  as 
every  pueblo  of  the  Salinas,  was  deserted  before  tbe  great  pueblo  insurrection 
of  1680.  Prior  to  the  raid  on  Senec6  by  the  Apache,  in  1675,  six  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  village  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  the  alcalde  mayor  and 
four  other  Spaniard.  Probably  on  account  of  the  fear  with  which  the  Spaniards 
were  known  to  be  regarded  by  the  Piro  after  this  occurrence,  they  were  not 
invited  by  the  northern  pueblos  to  participate  in  the  revolt  against  the  Spaniards 
in  1680;  consequently  when  Otermin,  the  governor,  retreated  from  Santa  F6  to 
El  Paso  in  that  year,  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Socorro, 
Sevilleta  and  Alamillo.  These,  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  Senecti^  who, 
since  the  destruction  of  their  village  by  the  Apache,  had  resided  at  Socorro,  were 
afterwards  established  in  the  new  villages  of  Socorro,  Texas,  and  Seneefi  del 
Sur  ('Senec6  of  the  South')  in  Chihuahua,  on  the  Bio  Grande  below  El  Paso, 
where  their  remnant  still  survives. 

"In  attempting  to  re-conquer  New  Mexico  in  the  foUowing  year,  Otermin 
caused  Alamillo  to  be  burned,  because  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  fled  at  his 
approach.  Only  three  families  remained  at  Sevilleta  when  the  Spaniards  re- 
treated, but  these  had  departed  and  the  pueblo  was  almost  in  ruins  on  their 
return  in  1681. 

"The  entire  Piro  division  of  the  Tanoan  family  probably  numbered  9,000 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Now,  only  about  sixty  individuals  are  known 
to  survive,  and  although  these  still  retain  a  shadow  of  tiieir  aboriginal  customs, 
they  are  'Mexicans'  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  perhaps  only  one  or  two 
have  any  remembrance  of  their  native  language." 

Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  Native  Bacest  vol.  iii,  p.  714,  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  Piro  language.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Quitatac  nasaul  e  yapolhua  tol  huy  quiagiana  mi  quiamnarinu.  Jaquie 
mugilley  nasamagui  hikiey  quiamsamae,  hikiey,  hiquiquiamo  quia  inae,  huskilley 
nafoleguey,  gimorey,  y  apol  y  ahuley,  quialiey,  nasan  e  pomo  llekey,  quiale 
mahimnague  yo  se  mahi  kana  rohoy,  se  teman  quiennatehui  mukilley,  nani,  nani 
emoUey  quinaroy  zetasi,  nasan  quianatehuey  pemcihipompo  y,  qui  solaquey 
quif  oUohipuca.    Euey  maihua  atellan,  f  olliquitey.    Amen. ' ' 


ready  to  believe,  as  Castaneda  sayB,  that  "there  was  no  gold  there, 
but  instead  had  suspicions  that  there  was  some  further  back  in  the 
country,  because,  although  this  was  denied  they  knew  what  the  thing 
was  and  had  a  name  for  it  among  themselves  —  acochis." 

The  inacti\nties  of  earap  life  during  the  winter  season  gave  much 
opportunity  for  gossip,  discussion,  and  consequent  dissatisfaction 
and  dissension.  The  captain-general  made  every  effort  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  return  Ut  their  villages,  but  was  uniformly  unsuc- 
cessful. Foraging  parties  wore  sent  out.  The  army  was  in  great 
need  of  clothing  and,  as  Castafieda  remarks,  "necessity  knows  no 
law,  and  the  captains,  who  collected  the  cloth  divided  it  badly,  tak- 
ing the  best  for  themselves  and  their  friends  and  soldiers,  and 
leaving  the  rest  for  the  soldiers,  and  so  there  began  to  be  some 
ai^ry  murmuringa  on  account  of  this.  Others  also  complained 
because  they  noticed  that  some  favored  ones  were  spared  in  the  work 
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and  in  the  watches  and  received  better  portions  of  what  was  divided, 
both  of  doth  and  food."  In  this  manner  the  entire  winter  was 
passed,  when  an  accident  happened  to  the  captain-general  which 
fixed  his  determination  and  gave  him  a  good  excuse  for  returning 
to  Mexico. 

Coronado  had  already  announced  that  he  proposed  returning  to 
Quivira  with  the  army,  and  the  men  began  their  preparations  for 
the  journey.  As  the  historian  of  the  expedition  states,  ''since 
nothing  in  this  life  is  at  the  disposition  of  men  but  all  is  under  the 
ordination  of  Gk>d,  it  was  His  will  that  we  should  not  accomplish 
thisy  and  so  it  happened  that  one  feast  day  the  general  went  out  on 
horseback  to  amuse  himself,  as  usual,  riding  with  the  Captain  Don 
Bodrigo  Maldonado.  He  was  on  a  powerful  horse,  and  his  servants 
had  put  on  a  new  girth,  which  must  have  been  rotten  at  the  time, 
for  it  broke  during  the  race  and  he  fell  over  on  the  side  where  Don 
Bodrigo  was,  and  as  his  horse  passed  over  him  it  hit  his  head  with 
its  hoof,  which  laid  him  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his  recovery  was 
slow  and  doubtful. ' '  *■* 

It  was  said  that  a  friend  of  the  captain-general,  in  Spain,  had 
prophesied  that  Coronado  would  some  day  become  a  powerful  lord 
in  a  far-distant  country,  but  would  receive  a  fall  which  would  cause 
his  death.  During  his  illness,  it  is  said  that  this  prediction  so  in- 
fluenced Coronado  that  he  gave  up  all  desire  to  go  to  Quivira,  and 
only  longed  to  return  to  his  family,  where  he  might  die  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  children. 

During  the  time  that  Coronado  was  recovering  from  this  accident, 
Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  who  had  started  to  go  to  Mexico, 
came  back  in  flight  from  Suya,  bringing  the  news  that  the  town  was 
deserted  and  the  people,  horses,  and  cattle  were  all  dead.  This  news 
was  brought  to  Coronado  only  after  he  had  so  fuUy  recovered  as 

tsiMota  Padilla,  cap.  zzxiii,  6,  p.  166:  "asf  el  (gobernador)  eomo  lo8 
demas  eaiptanes  del  ejercito,  debian  estar  tan  ciegos  de  la  pamon  de  la  codicia  de 
nquesaa,  que  no  trataban  de  radiearae  poblando  en  aquel  paraje  que  veian  tan 
abaateeido,  ni  de  redneir  &  loe  indios  6  instnrirloe  en  alf^o  de  la  f6,  que  es  la 
que  debian  propagar;  solo  trataron  de  negordar  bub  caballoB  para  lo  que  se 
ofresieBe  pasado  el  inviemo ;  y  andando  adieetrando  el  gobemador  uno  que  tenia 
mny  brioso  Be  le  fue  la  silla,  y  dando  la  boca  en  el  Buelo,  quedo  sin  sentido,  y 
aunqne  despuee  bo  recobro,  el  jnieio  le  quedo  diminutOi  con  lo  eual  trataron  todoB 
de  desiBtir  de  la  empresa." 

Gk>niara,  cap.  cexiv :  ' '  Gay6  en  Tiguez  del  cauaUo  FranoiBeo  VaaqueB,  y  eon 
el  golpe  8ali6  de  eentido,  y  deuaneaua;  lo  qual  unos  tuniefo  por  dolor,  y  otroB 
por  ilngido,  ca  estauan  mal  eon  el,  porque  no  pablaua. ' ' 
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to  be  up  and  about  the  camp,  and  it  so  affected  him  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  bed.  Meanwhile,  as  Castaneda  says,  Coro- 
nado  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  New  Spain  and  through  the 
influence  of  certain  friends  the  soldiers  began  talking  and  holding 
«  oonsultations  about  it,  and  finally  sent  a  petition  to  the  captain- 
^neral  asking  him  to  return  with  the  army  to  their  homes  in  Mex- 
ico. When  Coronado  was  approached  upon  the  subject  and  had  read 
the  petition,  he  was  opposed  to  making  an  order  for  the  return  of 
the  army,  apparently,  but  all  the  gentlemen  and  captains '  'supported 
them,  giving  him  their  signed  opinions,  and  as  some  were  in  this, 
they  could  give  it  at  once,  and  they  even  persuaded  others  to  do  the 
same."  In  this  manner  it  was  made  to  appear  that  "they  ought 
to  return  to  New  Spain,  because  they  had  not  found  any  riches,  nor 
had  they  discovered  any  settled  country  out  of  which  estates  could 
be  formed  for  all  the  army."  "" 

As  before  stated,  the  news  brought  by  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de 
Cardenas,  who  had  received  permission  from  Coronado  to  return  to 
New  Spain,  a  letter  having  been  brought  to  him  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Tovar  announcing  the  death  of  a  brother,  had  a  very  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  captain-general.  Cardenas  related  how 
he  had  found  the  town  of  Suya  deserted ;  that  a  revolt  had  occurred 

*<(<  Gastafieda,  Beladon,  etc.,  Winship  's  translation,  p.  632 :  ' '  When  he  had 
obtained  their  rignatures,  the  return  to  New  Spain  was  at  once  announced,  and 
since  nothing  can  ever  be  concealed,  the  double  dealing  began  to  be  understood, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  found  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  had  made 
a  mistake.  They  tried  in  every  way  to  get  their  signatures  back  again  from 
the  general,  who  guarded  them  so  carefully  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  one  room, 
making  his  sickness  seem  very  much  worse,  and  putting  guards  about  his  person 
and  room,  and  at  night  about  the  floor  on  which  he  ^ept.  In  spite  of  idl  this 
they  stole  his  chest,  and  it  is  said  that  they  did  not  find  their  signatures  in  it, 
because  he  kept  them  in  his  mattress;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  they  did 
recover  them.  They  asked  the  general  to  give  them  60  picked  men,  with  whom 
they  would  remain  and  hold  the  country  until  the  viceroy  could  send  them  sup- 
port, or  recall  them,  or  else  that  the  general  would  leave  them  the  army  and  pick 
out  60  men  to  go  back  with  him.  But  the  soldiers  did  not  want  to  remain  either 
way,  some  because  they  had  turned  their  prow  toward  New  Spain,  and  others 
because  they  saw  clearly  the  trouble  that  would  arise  over  who  should  have  com- 
mand. The  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  because  they  had  sworn  fidelity 
or  because  they  feared  that  the  soldiers  would  not  support  them,  did  what  had 
been  decided  upon,  although  with  an  ill  will,  and  from  this  time  on  they  did  not 
obey  the  general  as  readily  as  formerly  and  they  did  not  show  any  affection  for 
him.  He  made  much  of  the  soldiers  and  humored  them,  with  the  result  that  he 
did  what  he  desired  and  secured  the  return  of  the  whole  army. ' ' 

Jaramillo  says  that  after  the  fall  from  his  horse  Coronado  "conceived  the 
idea  of  returning,  which  ten  or  twelvo  of  us  were  unable  to  prevent  by  dissuading 
him  from  it." 


JuED  Gallego. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  April,  1542,  the  captain-general 
and  his  army  began  thoir  homeward  march  to  Mexico.     Before 
starting  he  gave  orders  to  the 
THE  ARMY  STARTS  ON  ITS  RETURN     soldlers  to  relcase  all  of  the 
TO  MEXICO  —  PR.  JUAN  DE  pADiLLA    natives  who  Were  held  as  ser- 
AND  OTHERS  REMAIN  BEHIND  vants,  permitting  them  to  re- 

turn to  their  villages,  if  they 
so  desired."' 

Several  were  left  behind,  among  the  rest  the  Franciscan  friar 
Juan  de  Padilla,  a  lay  brother  named  Luis  Descalona,  a  Portuguese 
named  Campo.  three  negro  slaves,  one  of  whom  had  already  become 
a  Franciscan  novice,  a  half  breed,  and  two  Mexican  Indians."' 

ss»  CaBtaiieda,  Seladon,  Winship'a  translation,  Hth  B,  A.  E.,  p.  536. 
i"Jaramillo.    Narrative.    Winthip's   translalion,    14tli   B.    A.    E.,   p.    592: 
"When  this  return  had  been  ordered,  the  Franciscan  Friars  who  were  with  ua, 
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According  to  the  historian,  Castaneda,  Cortmado  was  very  happy 
and  contented  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  on  the  journey 
from  Tigaex  to  Cibola.  On  this  part  of  the  march  many  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  army  died,  the  journey  being  a  very  severe 
one  and  consuming  ten  days.  After  the  army  reached  Cibola  a 
long  rest  was  taken  before  starting  across  the  sandy  wilderness 
between  that  place  and  Sonora.  Finally  the  army  left,  leaving  the 
whole  country  well  disposed  and  at  peace.  Several  of  the  Indian 
allies  who  had  come  from  Mexico  with  Coronado  remained  at  the 
pueblo  of  Hawaikuh.'"' 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  the  two  friars,  Juan  de  Padilla  '** 

one  of  them  a  regular  and  the  other  a  lay  brother,  who  were  called,  the  regular 
one,  Friar  Juan  de  PadiUa  and  the  lay  one,  Friar  Luis  de  Eeealona,  were  told  to 
get  ready,  although  they  had  permiBsion  from  tiieir  provincial  so  that  they 
could  remain.  Friar  Luis  wished  to  remain  in  these  flat-roofed  houses,  saying 
that  he  would  raise  crosses  for  those  villagers  with  a  ehizel  and  adze  they  left 
him,  and  would  baptize  several  poor  ereatores  who  could  be  led,  on  the  point 
of  death,  so  as  to  send  them  to  heaven,  for  which  he  did  not  denre  any  other 
company  than  a  little  slave  named  Christopher  to  be  his  so  as  to  help  him;  and 
he  brought  up  so  many  things  in  favor  of  this  that  he  could  not  be  denied,  and  so 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  from  him.  The  knowledge  that  this  friar  would 
remain  there  was  the  reason  that  many  Indians  from  hereabouts  stayed  there 
and  also  two  negroes,  one  of  them  mine,  who  was  called  Sebastian,  and  the  other 
one  Melchior  Perez,  the  son  of  the  licentiate,  la  Torre.  This  negro  was  married 
and  had  his  wife  and  children.  I  also  recall  that  several  Indians  remained 
behind  in  the  Quivira  region,  besides  a  Tarascan  belonging  to  my  company,  who 
was  named  Andrew.  Fnar  Juan  de  Padilla  preferred  to  return  to  Quivira  and 
persuaded  them  to  give  him  those  Indians  whom  I  said  we  had  brought  as 
guides.  They  gave  Um  these,  and  he  also  took  a  Portuguese  and  a  free,  Spanish- 
speaking  Indian,  who  was  the  interpreter,  and  who  pasMd  as  a  Franciscan  Friar, 
and  a  half-blood  and  two  Indians  from  Capottan  or  thereabouts,  I  believe.  He 
had  brought  these  up  and  took  them  in  the  habits  of  friars,  and  he  took  some 
■heep  and  mules  and  a  horse  and  ornaments  and  other  trifles.  I  do  not  know 
whetiier  it  was  for  the  sale  of  these  or  for  what  reason,  but  it  seems  that  they 
killed  him,  and  those  who  did  it  were  the  lay  servants,  or  these  same  Indians 
whom  he  took  back  from  Tiguex,  in  return  for  the  good  deeds  he  had  done  them. 
When  he  was  dead,  the  Portuguese  whom  I  have  mentioned  fled  and  also  one  of 
the  Indians  that  I  said  he  took  in  the  habits  of  friars,  or  both  of  them,  I  believe. 
I  mention  this  because  they  came  back  to  this  country  of  New  Spain  by  another 
way  and  a  shorter  route  than  the  one  of  which  I  have  told,  and  they  came  out 
in  the  valley  of  Panuco." 

ass  Gastafieda,  Bektoionf  Winship  'a  translation,  ^,  536. 

Antonio  de  Espejo,  in  the  Belaeian  of  his  visit  to  New  Mexico  in  1682 
(Pacheco  y  Cardenas,  Doe,  de  Ind.,  vol.  zv,  p.  180),  states  that  at  Zufti-Cibola, 
"haUamos  tres  indios  cristianos  que  se  digeron  Uaunar  Andres  de  Cii^acan,  y 
Gasp&r  de  Mexico,  y  Anton  de  Ghiadalajara,  que  digeron  haber  entrado  con 
Francisco  Vasquez,  y  ref  ormandolos  en  la  lengua  mexicana  que  ya  casi  al  tenian 
olvidada;  destos  supimos  que  habia  Uegado  alli  el  dicho  Francisco  Vasques 
Coronado. ' ' 

»•  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Spanieh  Conquest  of  New  Memeo,  p.  231,  gives  the  fol- 


in  the  manner  named.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  "manuBcript"  w««  ever 
in  the  Santa  PS  archives;  the  fact  that  the  "Grand  Quivira"  is  mentioned  by 
Davis  IB  clear  proof  to  my  mind  that  some  one  either  made  a  poor  translation 
of  some  old  document,  written  long  after  16S0.  or  a  largo  part  of  the  Davis 
story  ia  the  proiluct  of  a  very  romantic  imagination. 

What  he  says  about  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  old  archives  is  partially 
true;  the  official  who  "disposed"  of  them  was  Governor  Pyle;  but  il  is  not 
believed  that  much  was  used  to  kindle  Rros  or  sold  as  junk.  It  is  trtie  that  Bome 
of  the  papers  were  disposed  of,  but,  in  these  later  years,  and  about  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  at  the  time  when 
interests  in  old  Spanish  and  Mc.tican  land  {grants  were  being  purchased  by  var- 
ious persons,  and  atill  later  when  old  documents  were  valuable  anil  found  a  ready 
sale  as  curios,  etc.,  from  vnrioua  sources,  larpe  numbers  of  these  old  papers  which, 
at  one  time  had  undoubtedly  been  in  the  archives  and  which  it  was  supposed 
had  been  used  to  kindle  fires,  began  to  see  the  linht  of  day.  No  matter  how 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  destruction  of  the  archives  during  the  Pyle 
administration,  nothing  was  destroyed  which  antedated  1680.  Nearly  every- 
thiog  prior  to  that  data  was  destroyed  during  the  revolt  among  the  PuebloB  of 
that  year. 

Tho  archives  which  were  "saved"  from  the  Pyle  administration,  nunus  all 
that  did  not  fall  into  the  handa  of  interested  persons  pnrehaaing  int«reata  in 
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home  and  friends  by  pathless  wastes  these  martyrs  seemed  to  be 
only  too  willing  to  suffer  death  if  by  so  doing  they  could  rescue  the 
souls  of  these  benighted  barbarians.  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  earlier  years,  ''hombre  belicoso,"  as  Castaneda  says, 
and  was,  at  the  time  he  came  with  Coronado,  a  regular  friar  of  the 
Lesser  Order  of  Franciscans.  He  had  come  from  Andalusia  to 
Mexico,  and  had  been  stationed  at  Tulanzinco  and  at  Tzapotla  in 
Xalisco,  where  he  was  first  guardian  and  had  performed  great  ser- 
vice with  the  natives  for  the  cause  of  Christianity.  As  before  stated 
in  this  volume,  he  accompanied  Pedro  de  Tovar  to  Moqui,  where  he 
aroused  the  soldiers  under  Tovar  to  begin  the  attack  upon  the 
natives.  When  he  had  returned  to  Hawaikdh,  he  also  accompanied 
Hernando  de  Alvarado  on  the  expedition  to  Tiguex,  and  later  on 
when  Coronado  and  the  army  set  out  in  search  of  the  province  of 
Quivira,  the  fray  accompanied  him  and  set  up  the  emblem  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  far  off  country."' 

land  grants,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  claimed  interests  in  lands 
in  New  Mexico,  who  found  among  these  archives  documents  which  aided  them  in 
the  courts  in  establishing  title,  and  minus  also  some  carried  off  hj  curio  hunters, 
are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  general  government  at  Washington,  whence  they 
were  taken  during  the  administration  of  Governor  M.  A.  Otero. 

Before  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  capitol  building  at  Santa  F6,  these 
archives  were  in  the  territorial  library,  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  capitol,  at  that 
time  being  chronologically  arranged  and  indexed  by  A.  F.  Bandolier  and  Mrs. 
Anita  J.  Chapman.  On  the  night  of  the  fibre,  the  writer  helped  carry  them  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

S9r  Mota  Padilla,  cap.  xxxiii,  7,  p.  167,  gives  the  story  of  these  friars.  This 
historian  says:  "Pero  porque  el  padre  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla,  cuando  acompan6 
&  D.  Francisco  Vasques  Coronado  hasta  el  pueblo  de  Quivira,  puso  en  el  una 
cruE,  protestando  no  desempararla  aunque  le  costase  la  vida,  por  tener  entendido 
haoer  fruto  en  aqueUos  indios  y  en  los  comarcanos,  determin6  volverse,  y  no 
bastaron  las  instancias  del  gobemador  y  demas  capitanes  para  que  desisteiese 
por  entonces  del  pensamiento.  £1  Padre  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  rog6  tambien  le 
dejasen  volver  con  el  padre  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla  hssta  el  pueblo  de  Coquite,  en 
donde  le  pareeia  podrian  servir  de  domesticar  algo  aqueUos  indios  por  paracerle 
se  hallaban  con  alguna  disposicion;  y  que  pues  el  era  vie  jo,  emplearia  la  corta 
vida  que  le  quedase  en  proeurar  la  salvacion  de  las  almas  de  aqueUos  miserables. 
A  8u  imitacion  tambien  el  padre  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  religiose  lego  (como  lo 
era  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda)  pretendio  quedarse  en  aquellas  provincias  de  Tiguex,  y 
porque  se  discurrio  que  con  el  tiempo  se  conseguirria  la  poblacion  de  aquellas 
tierras,  condescendi6  el  gobemador  &  los  deseos  de  aquellos  apostolicos  varones, 
y  les  dejaron  proveidos  de  lo  que  por  entonces  pareci6  neceesaria;  y  tambien 
quiso  quedarse  un  soldado,  de  nacion  portugues,  llamado  Andres  del  Campo,  con 
inimo  de  servir  al  padre  Padilla,  y  tambien  dos  indizuelos  que  en  el  exercito 
hacian  oficios  de  sacritanes,  y  otro  muchacho  mestizo;  de  jarinle  &  dicho  padre 
Padilla  omamentos  y  provision  para  que  celebrase  en  santo  aacrificio  de  la  misa, 
y  algunos  biencillos  que  pudiese  dar  fi  los  indios  para  atraerlos  k  su  volnntad. 

"Quedaron  estos  benditos  religiosos  como  corderos  entre  lobos;  y  viendose 


it 
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Of  no  lesB  noble  and  fearless  character  was  the  Fray  Luis  de 
Escalona.  Among  the  first  to  participate  in  the  conflict  with  the 
natives  at  Hawaikuh,  he  too  wished  to  remain  so  that  he  could 
''raise  crosses  for  those  villagers  with  a  chisel  sad  adze  .  .  . 
and  would  baptize  several  poor  creatures  who  could  be  led,  on  the 
point  of  death,  so  as  to  send  them  to  heaven."    This  friar  selected 

BoloB  tnito  el  pardre  Fr.  Juan  de  PadUla  con  los  Tigaex,  el  fin  que  le  movia  & 
quedarse  eUoB,  que  no  era  otro  que  el  de  tratar  de  la  salvacion  de  sua  almas;  que 
ya  los  Boldadoa  se  habian  ido,  que  no  les  aerian  molestos,  que  el  paaaba  &  otias 
poblacionee  7  lea  dejaba  al  padre  Juan  de  la  Cruz  para  que  lee  fuese  intruyendo 
en  lo  que  debian  luiber  para  aer  criBtianos  6  hi  joe  de  la  Santa  Igleaia,  como 
neeessario  para  salvar  bub  almas,  que  les  tratasen  bien,  y  que  el  procuraria  Tolver 
&  conBolarleB;  despidese  eon  gran  tenura,  dejando,  como  prelado,  lleno  de  bene- 
dicioneBy  &  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Oniz,  y  los  indios  de  Tiguex  sefialaron  una  escuadra 
de  BUB  BoldadoB  que  guiasen  k  diehoa  padrea  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla  y  Fr.  Luia  de 
Ubeda  baata  el  pueblo  de  Goquite,  en  donde  lea  recibieron  eon  demonstraeionea 
de  alegria,  y  haciendo  la  misma  recomendacion  por  el  padre  Fr.  Luia  de  Ubeda, 
le  dej6,  y  guiad6  de  otroa  naturalea  del  miamo  pueblo,  Bali6  para  Quiyira  con 
Andris  del  Gampo,  donadoa  indizuelos  y  el  muchacho  meatizo ;  Uego  k  Quivira  7 
ae  poatro  al  pie  de  la  cruz,  que  hallo  en  donde  le  habia  oolocado ;  y  con  limpieza, 
toda  la  eircunf  ereneia,  como  lo  habia  encargado,  de  que  ae  alegro,  y  luego  comenzo 
k  hacer  I08  ofidos  de  padre  maestro  y  apoatol  de  aquellaa  gentea;  y  ahlandolos 
dodlea  y  con  bnen  animo,  ae  inflame,  bu  corazon,  y  le  pareci6  corto  numero  de 
almaa  para  DioB  laa  de  aquel  pueblo,  y  trato  de  enaanchar  loa  aefioa  de  nueatia 
madre  la  Santa  Igleaia,  para  que  aeogicBe  k  cuantoa  ae  le  deeia  haber  en 
mayorea  diatanciaa. 

''Sali6  de  Quivira,  aeompafiado  dc  an  eorta  comitiva,  contra  voluntad  de  los 
indios  de  aquel  pueblo,  que  le  amaban  como  k  au  padre,  maa  k  una  jomada  le 
aalieron  indioa  de  gueira,  y  conociendo  mal  &nimo  de  aquelloa  barbaroa,  le  rogo 
al  portuguea,  que  puea  iba  k  caballo  huyeae,  y  que  en  an  conaerva  llevaae  aquelloB 
donadoB  y  muchachoa,  que  como  tales  podrian  correr  y  eacaparae;  hicieronlo  aai 
por  no  h^larae  capacea  de  otro  mode  para  la  def  enaa,  y  el  bendito  padre,  hincado 
de  rodillaa  afredo  la  vida,  que  por  redueir  almaa  k  Dioa  tenia  aacrificada,  lo- 
grando  loa  ardlentea  deaeoa  de  au  corazon,  la  f elicidad  de  aer  muerto  flechando 
por  aquelloa  indioa  barbaroa,  quienea  le  arrojaron  en  un  joyo,  eubriendo  el  cuerpo 
eon  inumerablea  piedraa.  T  yuelto  el  Portuguea  con  loa  indizueloa  k  Quivira, 
dieron  la  noticia,  la  que  aintieron  mucho  aquelloa  naturales,  por  el  amor  que 
tenian  k  dicho  padre,  y  mas  lo  aintieran  ai  hubieran  tenido  pleno  eonocimiento 
de  la  falta  que  lea  hacia;  no  aabe  el  dia  de  au  muerto,  aunque  bi  ae  tiene  por 
cierto  haber  aide  en  el  afio  de  1542;  y  en  algunoB  papelea  que  dej6  escritoa  D. 
Pedro  de  Tovar  en  la  villa  de  Ouliaean,  ae  dice  que  loa  inddoa  habian  salido  4 
matar  k  eate  bendito  padre,  por  robar  loB  omamentoa,  y  que  habia  memoria  de 
que  en  au  muerte  ae  vieron  grandea  prodigioa,  como  fue  inundarae  la  tierra, 
verae  globoB  de  fuego,  cometaa  y  oacurecerae  el  aol. 

' '  Del  padre  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  la  noticia  que  tiene  es,  que  despuea  de  haber 
trabajado  en  la  inatrucdon  de  loa  indioa  en  Tiguex  y  en  Goquite,  muri6  flechando 
de  indioa,  porque  no  todoa  abrazaron  bu  doctrina  y  conaejoa,  con  loa  que  trataba 
deteataBen  bub  barbaraa  coatumbrea,  aunque  por  lo  general  era  muy  eatimado 
de  los  caciques  y  demaa  naturalea,  que  habian  visto  la  veneradon  con  que  el 
general,  capitanea  y  aoldados  trataban.  £1  padre,  Fr.  Luia  de  Ubeda  ae  man- 
tenia  en  una  choza  por  celda  6  cueva,  en  donde  le  miniatraban  loa  indios,  eon 
un  poco  de  atole,  tortHlaa  y  frijoles,  el  limitado  sustento,  y  no  se  supo  de  sa 
muerte ;  si  qued6  entre  cuantoa  le  conocieron  la  memoria  de  an  perf  eeta  vida. ' ' 
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the  pueblo  of  Cicuy^  as  the  Boene  of  his  futore  labors,  and  being 
known  in  the  army  and  among  the  Indians  and  servants  as  a  ''mni 
santa  persona,"  several  of  the  Mexican  Indians  and  negroes  deter- 
mined to  remain  with  him. 

The  friars  were  ready  and  anxious  to  start  on  their  journey,  and 
for  that  purpose  Goronado  furnished  them  with  an  escort  which 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  Cicuy6.  Everything  that  was  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  mass  was  given  to  the  friars,  besides  some 
trinkets,  which  it  was  intended  to  use  in  maintaining  the  good  will 
of  the  Indians.  When  they  arrived  at  Cicuy^,  the  friars  were  gladly 
received  by  the  inhabitants.  Friar  Luis  remained  at  Cicuy£,  and 
the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  him  came  through  some  soldiers,  who, 
before  the  army  left  Tiguex  for  Hawaik6h,  had  gone  to  Cicuy£  ''to 
take  him  some  sheep  that  were  left  for  him  to  keep,  met  him  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  some  other  villages  that  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  Cicuy6,  accompanied  by  some  followers."  The  friar 
sent  word  to  the  army  that  he  felt  very  hopeful  that  he  was  liked  at 
the  village  and  that  his  teachings  would  bear  fruit,  although  he 
complained  that  the  old  men  were  falling  away  from  him,  and,  he 
beUeved,  would  finally  kill  him. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  present  age  to  understand  or  realize 
the  true  character  of  these  missionaries,  or  to  appreciate  the  quality 
of  their  courage.  Physically,  their  courage  was  something  marvel- 
ous; no  soldier,  officer,  or  man  could  exceed  them,  for  theirs  was 
based  upon  an  implicit  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Imbued  with  the  ideas  which  they  had,  they  gloried 
in  the  destruction,  at  their  own  hands,  of  the  temples  of  idolatry 
which  the  natives  used  for  their  worship.  As  is  said  by  Fr.  Zarate- 
Salmeron,  ''It  is  worth  consideration  that  there  has  been  no  comer 
discovered  in  this  New  Spain  in  which  the  first  Columbus  was  not  a 
fraile  of  Saint  Francis.  They  have  ever  been  first  to  shed  their 
blood,  that  with  such  good  mortar  the  edifice  should  be  lasting  and 
eternal."  While  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  send  these  missionaries  to  the  New  World  purely  from  philan- 
thropic motives,  still  as  far  as  the  friars  themselves  were  concerned, 
their  work  was  simply  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  friar  Luis,  whose 
gown  was  pierced  by  the  hostile  arrow,  was  only  one  of  hundreds 
who  succeeded  him,  possessing  the  courage  and  qualities  of  a  sol- 
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dier,  only  too  glad  to  offer  up  his  life,  if  necessary,  that  souls  of  the 
heathen  might  be  saved.  Kind,  gentle,  and  considerate,  still  they 
possessed  that  fighting  spirit  which  gave  them  influence  with  all 
brave  men,  and  this  quality  attached  the  natives  to  them  and  gave 
them  influence  in  converting  the  savage  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
They  quickly  grasped  the  methods  of  thought  of  these  barbarians ; 
they  grafted  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  Pagan  wherever  it  was 
possible,  without  an  assault  upon  their  own  consciences ;  they  gave 
them  the  cross  with  the  result  that  this  symbol  was  worshiped  with 
even  as  much  veneration  if  not  more  than  that  which  had  been  ac- 
corded their  own  idols,  for  as  Alvarado  says,  with  reference  to  the 
cross, '  'in  the  places  where  crosses  were  raised,  we  saw  them  worship 
these.  They  made  offerings  to  these  of  their  powder  and  feathers, 
and  some  left  the  blankets  they  had  on.  They  showed  so  much  zeal 
that  some  climbed  up  on  the  others  to  grasp  the  arms  of  the  cross, 
to  place  feathers  and  flowers  there;  and  others  bringing  ladders, 
while  some  held  them,  went  up  to  tie  strings,  so  as  to  fasten  the 
flowers  and  the  feathers. ' ' 

Although  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  friar  Luis,  let  us 
believe  with  Castaneda,  ''that  as  he  was  a  man  of  good  and  holy 
life,  our  Lord  will  protect  him  and  give  him  grace  to  convert  many 
of  those  peoples,  and  end  his  days  in  guiding  them  in  the  faith." 

Friar  Juan  de  Padilla  left  Cicuy6,  escorted  only  by  a  few  Pecos 
Indians,  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  come  from  Tig^ex  return- 
ing to  that  place  and  rejoining  the  army,  to  cross  the  pathless  plains 
for  Quivira.  After  many  days'  travel,  he  reached  the  province 
and  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  which  he  had  erected 
there  a  few  months  before.  According  to  Mota  Padilla,  he  found 
this  emblem  ''all  around  it  clean,  as  he  had  charged  them  to  keep 
it,  which  rejoiced  him,  and  then  he  began  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and 
apostle  of  that  people;  and  flnding  them  teachable  and  well  dis- 
posed, his  heart  burned  within  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
number  of  souls  of  that  village  was  but  a  small  offering  to  Qod  and 
he  sought  to  enlarge  the  bosom  of  our  mother,  the  Holy  Church, 
that  she  might  receive  all  those  he  was  told  were  to  be  found  at 
greater  distances.  He  left  Quivira,  attended  by  his  small  company, 
against  the  wiU  of  the  village  Indians,  who  loved  him  as  their 
father.    At  more  than  a  day's  journey  the  Indians  met  him  on  the 
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war-path,  and  knowing  the  evil  intent  of  those  barbarians,  he  asked 
the  Portag^uese,  that  as  he  was  on  horseback  he  should  flee  and  take 
under  his  protection  the  oblates  and  the  lads  who  could  thus  run 
away  and  escape  .  .  .  and  the  blessed  father,  kneeling  down, 
offered  up  his  life  which  he  had  sacrificed  for  the  winning  of  souls 
t9  Qod,  attaining  the  ardent  longings  of  his  soul,  the  felicity  of 
being  killed  by  the  arrows  of  those  barbarous  Indians,  who  threw 
him  into  a  pit,  covering  his  body  with  innumerable  stones.  .  . 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  had  gone  out  to  murder  the  blessed  father 
in  order  to  steal  the  ornaments,  and  it  was  remembered  that  at  his 
death  were  seen  great  prodigies,  as  it  were,  the  earth  flooded,  globes 
of  fire,  comets  and  obscuration  of  the  sun."  *^^ 

Thus  perished  the  first  white  man,  known  to  have  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  savages,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Kansas.  His 
crown  of  martyrdom  rests  safely."* 

Coronado  set  out  into  the  wUdemess,  leaving  behind  him  the 
settlements  of  Cibola.  The  natives  followed  the  army  for  two  or 
three  days,  picking  up  the  cast-off  baggage  of  the  soldiers  and  de- 
taining those  of  the  Mexican  Indians  whom  it  was  possible  to  per- 
suade to  remain  in  the  country.  Altogether  the  natives  succeeded 
in  carrsring  off  several  people  besides  those  who  remained  of  their 

258  Winship,  George  Parker,  Ccutaneday  Introduction :  *  *  The  friar  was  buc- 
eenfnl  in  his  labors  until  he  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
when  the  jealoni^,  or  possibly  the  cupidity  of  the  Indians  led  them  to  kill  him, 
rather  than  permit  the  transference  to  some  other  tribe  of  the  blessings  which 
he  had  brought  them. ' ' 

Yetancurt  in  the  MevologiOf  gives  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla  as  November  30,  1544,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  prefer  the  general 
statements  of  JaramiUo,  Castafieda,  and  Mota  Padilla,  which  seem  to  imply  that 
it  took  place  in  1542.  De  Campo  and  the  other  companions  of  the  friar  brought 
the  news  to  Mexico.  They  must  have  returned  some  time  previous  to  1552,  for 
Gomara  mentions  their  arrival  in  Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  his  Can^ 
quista  de  Mexico^  published  in  that  year.  Herrera  and  Gomara  say  that  the 
fugitives  had  been  captured  by  Inditins  and  detained  as  slaves  for  ten  months. 
The  historians  state  also  that  a  dog  accompanied  the  fugitives.  Further  mention 
of  dogs  in  connection  with  the  Coronado  expedition  is  in  the  stories  of  one 
accompanying  Estevan  which  Alareon  heard  along  the  Colorado  river;  also  in 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Melchior  Diaz,  and  in  the  reference  by  Castafieda 
to  the  use  of  these  animals  as  beasts  of  burden  by  certain  plains  tribes. 

Mendieta  and  Yetancurt  say  that,  of  the  two  donados,  Sebastian  died  soon 
after  his  return,  and  the  other  lived  long  as  a  missionary  among  the  Zacatecas. 

"»  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Notes  to  Translation  of  Benavides'  "Memoriah"  Land  of 
Sunshine,  September-October,  1900,  p.  288,  declares  that  Fr.  Padilla  met  his 
death  in  1544.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Coronado  left  Tiguex  for  New  Spain 
in  1542,  and  Yetancurt  says  that  "Despues  de  dos  afios  procure  entrar  mas 
adentro  el  P.  Padilla." 
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own  acoorcL  The  journey  across  the  desert  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  note,  and  on  the  second  day  before 
reaching  Chichilticalli,  they  met  Juan  GaUego,  with  reenforcements 
from  New  Spain  and  necessary  supplies  for  Coronado's  army. 
When  Gallego  saw  that  the  army  was  on  its  homeward  march,  he 
told  the  captain-general  that  he  was^ad  of  it,  and  after  reaching 
army  headquarters,  according  to  Castaneda,  there  was  considerable 
agitation  among  the  soldiers  composing  Gallego 's  force,  who  were 
desirous  of  continuing  their  march  into  the  country  from  whence 
Coronado  had  returned,  or  else  establish  a  settlement  somewhere  in 
that  region  until  the  viceroy  could  receive  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred. 

However,  the  soldiers  under  Coronado  would  listen  to  nothing 
except  an  immediate  return  to  Mexico,  which  was  then  determined 
upon.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  authority  of  the  captain-gen- 
eral was  waning,  as  Castaneda  says,  ''he  had  been  disobeyed  already 
and  was  not  much  respected." 

When  the  army  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Galicia 
there  were  frequent  desertions  from  the  ranks,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  effort  that  the  captain-general  was  able  to  keep  together 
even  a  respectable  command  with  which  to  enter  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, where  he  made  his  report  to  the  viceroy. 

When  Coronado  reached  the  city  he  appeared  **very  sad  and  very 
weary,  completely  worn  out  and  shame  faced."  As  Mr.  Winship 
says,*^®  **Suarez  de  Peralta  was  a  boy  on  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
His  recollections  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
when  Coronado  came  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  viceroy,  and  did  not 
receive  so  good  a  reception  as  he  would  have  liked  for  he  found  him 
veiy  sad."  Por  many  days  after  the  general  reached  the  city  the 
men  who  had  followed  him  came  straggling  in,  all  of  them  worn  out 
with  their  toils,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  showing  the 
marks  of  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  ''The  country  had  been 
very  joyous  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities 
spread  abroad,  and  this  was  now  supplanted  by  the  greatest  sadness 
on  the  part  of  all,  for  many  had  lost  their  friends  and  their  fortunes, 
since  those  who  remained  behind  had  entered  into  partnerships  with 

260  Winship,  G«orge  Parker,  Coronado  Bxpediiion,  Introduction,  p.  402. 
Suarez  de  Peralta,  J.,  Tratado  del  Deacuhrimiento  de  las  Yndias,  etc. 
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those  who  went,  mortgaging  their  estates  and  their  property  in 
order  to  procure  a  share  in  what  was  to  be  gained,  and  drawing  up 
papers  so  that  those  who  were  to  be  present  should  have  power  to 
take  possession  of  mines  and  enter  daims  in  the  name  of  those  who 
were  left  behind,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  and  the  ordinances 
which  the  viceroy  had  made  in  New  Spain.  Many  sent  their  slaves 
also,  since  there  were  many  of  these  in  the  country  at  this  time. 
Thus  the  loss  and  the  grief  were  general,  but  the  viceroy  felt  it  most 
of  all,  for  two  reasons ;  because  this  was  the  outcome  of  something 
about  which  he  had  felt  so  sure,  which  he  thought  would  make  him 
more  powerful  than  the  greatest  lord  in  Spain,  and  because  his 
estates  were  ruined,  for  he  had  labored  hard  and  spent  much  money 
in  sending  off  the  army.  Finally,  as  things  go,  he  succeeded  in 
forgetting  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  government  of  his  province, 
and  in  this  he  became  the  best  of  governors,  being  trusted  by  the 
King  and  loved  by  all  his  subjects." 

There  is  no  record  of  what  became  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado. 
Even  the  viceroy,  who  had  more  at  stake  than  anyone  else,  did  not 
hold  him  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition  which  had  been 
put  in  his  charge.'*^  It  was  not  long  after  his  return  that  he  gave  up 
his  position  as  governor  of  New  Galicia.  Later  on,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  enjoy  his  former  reputation  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  accusations  were  filed  against  him  because  it  was  claimed 

s«i  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Spanish  Easplorera  in  the  Southern  Ufiiied  Siatetf  Intzo- 
duetion,  pp.  276-280:  "The  elaborate  expedition  of  Coronado  ia  the  sabjeet  of 
the  narrative  of  a  private  soldier  in  his  army,  Pedro  de  Castafieda,  a  native  of 
Najera,  in  tiie  province  of  Logrono,  in  the  npper  vaUey  of  the  Ebro,  in  Old 
Caatile.  Of  the  narrator  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
tiie  colonists  who  settled  at  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  founded  by  Nufio  de 
Chuman  in  1531,  where  he  doubtless  lived  when  Coronado 's  force  reached  that 
point  in  its  northward  journey,  and  where,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  he 
wrote  his  account  of  the  expedition  and  its  achievements.  The  dates  of  Cas- 
talieda's  birth  and  death  are  not  known,  but  he  was  bom  probably  between 
1510  and  1518.  In  1554,  according  to  a  document  published  in  the  Coleeum  de 
Doeumenios  InSdiioa  del  Arehivo  de  Indiat  (XIV,  206),  his  wife,  Maria  de 
Acosta,  with  her  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  filed  a  claim  against  the  treasury 
of  New  Spain  for  payment  for  the  service  of  the  husband  and  father  had  ren- 
dered in  iMhalf  of  the  King. 

' '  The  Coronado  expedition  was  of  far-reaching  importance  from  a  geographi- 
cal point  of  view,  for  it  combined  with  the  journey  of  De  Soto  in  giving  to  the 
world  an  insight  into  the  hitherto  unknown  vast  interior  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent and  formed  the  basis  of  the  cartography  of  that  region.  It  was  the 
means  also  of  making  known  the  sedentary  Pueblo  tribes  of  our  Southwest  and 
the  hunting  tribes  of  the  Ghreat  Plains,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and 
the  lower  reaches  of  that  stream,  and  the  teeming  herds  of  bison  and  the  abso- 


Coat  of  Atdih  and  fae-eimile  of  Eignature   of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendota 


lute  dependence  on  them  by  the  hunting  Indians  for  ever;  want.  But  alas  for 
the  Spaniards,  tbe  grand  pageant  resulted  in  djaappoiatment  for  all,  and  its 
indefatigable  leader  ended  hia  davs  practically  forgotten  b;  bia  country  for 
which  he  had  accomplished  bo  mucb. ' ' 
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Mota  Padilla  gives  expression,  in  a  lamentable  way,  to  the  sentiment 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  court  circles  in  Spain,  as  to  the  real 
benefits  which  the  crown  would  reap  by  these  conquests  in  the  New 
World,  for  he  says:  ''It  is  most  likely  the  chastisement  of  Ood 
that  riches  were  not  found  on  this  expedition,  because,  when  this 
ought  to  have  been  the  secondary  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
conversion  of  all  those  heathen  their  first  aim,  they  bartered  with 
fate  and  struggled  after  the  secondary;  and  thus  the  misfortune 
is  not  so  much  that  all  those  labors  were  without  fruit,  but  the 
worst  is  that  such  a  number  of  souls  have  remained  in  their  blind- 
ness.""* 

When  tlie  news  reached  Spain  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  friar, 
Juan  de  Padilla,  a  number  of  Franciscans  were  fired  with  the  zeal 
of  entering  the  country  aad  carrying  on  the  work  thus  begun.  Sev- 
eral received  the  royal  permission  and  went  to  the  Pueblo  country. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  them  was  killed  at  Tiguex,  where  most  of 
them  settled.  A  few  went  on  to  Cicuy6  or  Pecos,  where  they  found 
a  cross  which  the  friar  Juan  de  Padilla  had  erected.  Proceeding 
to  Quivira,  the  natives  there  counseled  them  not  to  proceed  further. 
They  were  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  friar  Juan 
de  Padilla  had  been  put  to  death,  and  said,  that  if  he  had  taken 
their  advice,  he  would  not  have  been  killed.'*'  Every  facility  was 
granted  to  these  friars,  by  the  government,  for  their  coming  to 
New  Spain  and  other  portions  *••  of  the  newly  discovered  countries. 
These  appeals  from  New  Spain  were  nearly  always  addressed  to 
the  mendicant  orders.  These  friars  were  sent  by  their  superiors, 
whose  sole  object  in  view  was  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians. 
Their  vows  of  poverty  protected  them  against  the  temptations 
which  were  not  resisted  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  In  1522,  Pope 
Adrian  VI  invested  the  Franciscans  with  his  own  apostolic  author- 
ity in  everything  which  the  friars,  being  on  the  ground,  thought 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  savages,  when  there 
were  no  bishops  or  where  the  bishops,  if  there  were  any,  resided  at 

2«4  Mota  Padilla,  cap.  xxxiii,  4,  p.  166.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
sentiments  of  Mota  Padilla,  for  he  was  a  Franciscan  himself,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  natives  and  their  salTation 
through  the  medium  of  the  members  of  his  order. 

S66  Winship,  George  Parker,  Corotuido  Expediiiony  14th  B.  A.  E.,  note,  p.  536. 

266  Herrera,  Historia,  vol.  i.,  dec  1,  lib.  vi,  cap.  zz,  p.  174. 
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a  distance  of  a  two  days'  journey. ^'^  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  that  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla  had  sealed  with  his  blood  the 
cause  of  Christianity  while  attached  to  the  expedition  under  Coro- 
nado.  The  Franciscans  were  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the 
orders,  as  they  were  also  the  most  powerful,  and  the  members  were 
greatly  beloved  by  the  Indians.  The  relative  position  of  the  Span- 
ish soldier  and  the  Franciscan  friar,  so  far  as  the  esteem  of  the 
poor  Indians  was  manifest,  is  expressed  by  Nuno  de  Guzman,  one 
of  the  most  cruel  hearted  of  all  the  Spanish  conquerors, -who  said 
that  ''the  poor  natives  were  well  disposed  to  receive  the  friars, 
while  they  flee  from  us  as  stags  fly  in  the  forest."  '** 

As  has  been  said,  the  Spanish  settlements,  during  the  forty  years 
succeeding  the  Coronado  expedition,  had  gradually  proceeded  north- 
ward from  New  Galida  to  the  southern  portion  of  Chihuahua.  In 
this  state,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Jimenez,  known  at 
that  time  by  the  various  names  of  San  Bartolom^,  Santa  Barbola, 
and  San  Gregorio,  rich  mines  were  being  worked  by  the  Spaniards. 
At  the  settlement,  as  was  always  the  case,  the  Franciscans  were 
present  working  for  the  cross,  and,  at  this  particular  place,  there 
was  also  a  small  military  force,  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlers  and  miners. 

At  this  settlement,  there  was  living  a  Franciscan  friar,  named 
Agustin  Rodriguez.'**  This  good  friar,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
of  his  order  of  that  day,  was  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  for  martyr- 
dom, as  a  fitting  close  and  reward  for  his  work  in  the  salvation  of 
souls.  This  soldier  of  the  cross  had  read  the  narrative  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  had  also  received  much  information 
from  the  Conchos  and  Passaguate  Indians,  who  told  him  that  far 
to  the  north  were  some  large  cities  and  kingdoms  which  had  not 
yet  been  discovered  or  explored  by  the  Spaniards.  Moved  by  the 
usual  desire  for  the  conversion  of  these  heathen  people,  the  friar 
determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  permission  to  visit  this  far-off 
region.     Therefore  in  November,  1580,  he  made  application  to  the 

267  Icazbalceta,  Zummaraga,  p.  111.  This  papal  bnll  was  eaUed  the  Omni- 
modct. 

2«8  Doc.  Inidit,,  voL  ii,  p.  356. 

2«0l]i  the  narrative  attached  to  the  Belacion  of  Espejo,  this  friar  is  called 
Agustin  Bui2,  but  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bodrigues  by  Torquemada,  Mota 
Padilla,  and  Aparieio.    Being  a  Franciscan,  Mota  Pa£lla  ought  to  know. 
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Cond6  de  Corona,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  for  permis- 
sion to  explore  the  new  country,  to  learn  the  language  and  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
faith.  Although  contrary  to  the  royal  command,  the  king  having 
ordered  that  no  privilege  of  exploration  be  given  without  the  royal 
sanction,  the  viceroy  authorized  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
escort,  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  number.  The  provincial  of  the 
Franciscan  order  also  granted  him  permission,  and  the  friar  im- 
mediately began  the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

Selection  was  made  of  two  brothers  of  his  order  to  accompany 
him,  whose  names  were  Friar  Francisco  Lopez  and  Friar  Juan  de 
Santa  Maria.  In  addition  there  were  twelve  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado;  there  were  also  ten 
or  fifteen  Indians,  servants  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  mestizo,  named 
Juan  Bautista.*^^ 

In  addition  to  the  soldiers  being  a  defense  against  attacks  from 
the  Indians,  they  went  along  because  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
mines  abounding  with  the  precious  metals  in  the  regions  which  they 
intended  to  visit. 

The  friar  and  his  companions  set  out  from  San  Bartolom^  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1581,  and,  following  the  Conchos  river  down  stream 

to  its  junction  with  the 

FRAT  RODRIGUEZ  AND  COMPANIONS  Bio  Orandc,  which  they 
BBOiN  THEm  JOURNEY  TO  NEW  MEXICO  caUcd  the  Bio  Guadal- 
quivir, they  turned  to  the 
northwest  and  passed  up  the  Bio  Grande  a  journey  of  twenty  da3rs, 
by  way  of  the  present  city  of  El  Paso,  the  Mesilla  valley  in  New 
Mexico,  finally  reaching  a  province  in  which  there  were  large  com- 
munal houses,  to  which  province  they  gave  the  name  of  San  Felipe, 
reaching  this  place  in  the  month  of  August.  The  village  which  they 
first  reached  containing  the  large  communal  house  was  located 
about  where  the  town  of  San  Marcial  is  now  situated,  and  is  the 
same  Piro  village  visited  by  one  of  Coronado's  captains  in  1542. 
According  to  Bandelier,  the  name  of  this  village  was  Tre-na-qu61. 

27oBancraft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  says  that  there 
were  only  eight  or  nine  SQldieni  in  the  party  and  that  their  names  were  Pedro 
BuBtamante,  Heman  GaUegos,  Felipe  Esealante,  Hernando  Bamindo,  and  (ac- 
eording  to  Villagrft)  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Chavez,  Juan  Sanches  Herrera,  and 
Buens^da. 


Don  Lorenzo  Suaroz  de  Mendoza,  Conde  de  la  Conina,  Vicerojr  of 
New  Spain,  1580-1583 
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From  this  point  they  journeyed  up  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
visiting  almost  all  of  the  pueblos  along  its  banks  and  on  its 
branches.*^^ 

Pedro  Bustamante  and  Heman  Oallegos,  soldiers  in  the  expedi- 
tion, in  their  narratives,  say  they  heard  of  many  pueblos  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  which  they  visited  and  that  they  reached  a  pro- 
vince where  a  different  language  was  spoken  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants wore  a  different  sort  of  clothing  and  where  they  had  better 
habitations.  This  was  in  all  probability  the  Tiguex  of  Goronado.*^* 
Leaving  the  river  they  visited  a  very  large  pueblo  containing  four 
or  five  hundred  houses,  some  of  which  were  four  and  five  stories  in 
height^  which  place  they  called  Tlascala.  Here  they  heard  of  many 
other  fine  villages  to  the  north,  but  they  did  not  visit  them,  but, 
turning  back,  crossed  the  river  and  going  up  one  of  its  branches, 
visited  three  others,  whose  inhabitants  told  them  of  eleven  others. 
They  then  visited  many  other  places,  going  in  search  of  buffalo  and 

sTi  The  friar  passed  throttgh  and  crossed  the  route  taken  by  Alvar  Nuftes 
Cabeza  de  Vaea.  He  met  no  Indians  who  had  ever  heard  of  Alvar  Nofiec,  as 
did  Espejo  later. 

Esealona  and  Bamindo,  Belaeianf  1582,  Cartas  de  Indias,  230,  say  that  the 
friar  and  his  companions  traveled  thirty-one  days  among  tribes  of  Indians,  then 
nineteen  days  through  a  desert,  uninhabited  country,  and,  on  August  15th,  found 
an  Indian  who  told  of  a  corn-producing  country  ahead;  that  they  reached  the 
first  pueblo  on  the  2l8t  day  of  August;  that  this  pueblo  had  forty-five  houses 
and  half  a  league  farther  on  were  five  more  towns  and  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince, for  a  space  of  fifty  leagues,  there  were  sixty-one  towns,  with  a  population 
of  over  130,000. 

STS  This  was  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town 
of  Bernalillo,  but  not  near  its  present  location,  as  Bandelier  says.  Puara  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  late  as  the  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rio  Grande  had  its  channel  about  where  the  town 
of  Bernalillo  is  now  located,  and  that  town,  before  the  independence  of  Mexico 
from  Spain,  was  located  over  two  miles  west,  where  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande 
is  found  today.  These  facts  were  ascertained  in  the  investigation  before  the 
Ck>nrt  of  Private  Land  Claims,  when  the  title  to  lands  at  Bernalillo  was  being 
determined  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Bandelier  says:  ''Speaking  of  Puaray  .  .  .  which  pueblo  stood 
directly  opposite  the  present  town  of  Bernalillo,"  and  again  he  says,  "where 
Bernalillo  stands  to-day,  there  were  probably  two." 

Espejo,  at  page  175  of  his  BelaeUm  del  Viage,  says:  "A  donde  hallamos 
relacion  muy  verdadera;  que  eetubo  en  esta  provincia  Francisco  Vasquez  Core- 
nado  y  le  mataron  en  ella  nueve  soldados  y  cuarenta  caballos,  y  que  por  este 
respeto  habia  asolado  la  gente  de  un  pueblo  desta  provincia,  y  destos  nos  dieron 
razon  los  naturales  destos  pueblos  i>or  sefias  que  entendimos. ' ' 

This  corresponds  exactly  with  what  Castafieda  relates  concerning  events  at 
Tiguex.  Puaray  meant  vUlage  of  worms  or  insects.  The  site  of  this  pueblo 
is  well  known  to  the  Indians  of  Sandia.  Vetancurt  says,  Crwiicay  p.  132,  it 
was  "cercade  una  legua  de  Zandia,  k  la  orilla  del  rio." 
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finding  a  great  many,  particularly  at  some  springs  and  on  the 
plains  which  they  called  Llanos  de  San  Francisco  y  Agaas  Zarcas. 
From  the  plains  they  returned  to  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  and  after- 
wards heard  of  a  valley  called  Asay  or  Osay  —  the  Zunis  —  which 
they  did  not  visit,  because  of  the  depth  of  the  snow.  Later,  they 
journeyed  to  the  salt  lakes  across  the  mountains  to  the  east  and 
returning  to  Puara,  where  the  friars  had  remained,  made  up  their 
minds  to  return  to  San  Bartolom6,  which  they  did,  leaving  the 
courageous  friars  alone  and  unprotected. 

The  soldiers  were  insistent  that  the  friars  return  with  them,  but 
this  the  missionaries  steadily  refused  to  do.    They  were  not  alarmed 

at  the  departure  of  the  soldiers, 
CiLPTAiN  CHAHUSCADO  RETURNS  but  remained  cheerfully  with  the 
TO  SAN  babtolom£  Indians,    hoping   for   the    Chris- 

tian's reward. 

When  Chamuscado  had  arrived  at  San  Bartolom6,  he,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  men,  started  to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  make  their 
report,  particularly  as  to  some  mines  which  they  had  discovered 
while  in  the  Indian  country.  Chamuscado,  however,  died  on  the 
way,  and,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the  testimony  of  the  two 
soldiers,  Bustamante  and  Oallegos,  was  taken  before  the  viceroy, 
and  this  testimony  is  probably  the  best  account  of  the  expedition 
conducted  by  Priar  Rodriguez.*^* 

Barrundo,  another  of  the  soldiers,  testified  that  of  the  southern 
Indians  who  had  gone  with  them  on  the  expedition,  three  had  re- 
mained at  Puara;  these  were  named  Andres,  Francisco,  and  Gero- 
nimo,  the  last  named  being  a  servant  of  the  witness.    Francisco 

278Pacheco,  Doc.  zv,  80-150,  Testimonio  dado  en  Mejioo  sohre  el  Desouhri- 
miento  de  do8cientaa  legwu  adelante  de  las  miwu  de  8anta  Barhola,  gohema^ 
own  de  Diego  de  Ibarra;  cuyo  deBCuhrimienio  se  hieo  en  virtud  de  oierta  licenoia 
que  pidid  Fr.  Augustin  Bodriguee  y  otros  religioeos  Francieoanos.  Aoompanan 
relaoiones  de  este  descuhrimiento  y  otroe  documentoSf  AnoSf  158iS-S, 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  78,  where  he 
gives  a  brief  of  the  investigation  which  was  held  concerning  what  was  to  be 
done  account  of  news  received  of  the  death  of  Friar  Lopes. 

Escalona  and  Barrundo,  £e{acton,  p.  149,  make  mention  of  the  mines,  as 
follows:  "Asi  mismo  descubrimos  en  la  dicha  tierra  once  desculwimientos  de 
minas  con  venas  muy  poderosas,  todas  ellas  de  metales  de  plata,  que  de  los  tres 
delloB  se  truzo  el  metal  &  esta  ciudad,  y  se  di6  &  Su  Excelencia;  el  lo  mando 
ensayar  al  ensayador  de  la  easa  de  la  moneda,  el  cual  los  ensayo  y  les  hallo,  al 
un  metal  dellos  a  la  mitad  de  plata;  al  otro  hallo  e^viente  marcos  por  quintal,  y 
al  otro  einco  mareos." 
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had  made  his  appearance  at  San  Bartolom^  and  stated  that  the  friar 
had  been  killed  hy  the  Indians,  whereupon  he  and  his  companions 
had  made  their  escape,  believing  that  the  other  two  friars  had  also 
been  murdered.  Andres  was  killed  on  his  way  back,  but  Oeronimo 
was  found  in  the  mines  of  Zacatecas  and  confirmed  all  that  Fran- 
cisco had  related. 

The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  these  friars,  as  told  by  Zarate- 
Salmeron,^^^  differs  somewhat  from  the  testimony  taken  in  the  Gily 
of  Mexico  before  the  viceroy.  According  to  this  historian,  after 
the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  the  friars  continued  their  journey 
to  the  north,  and,  after  traveling  a  few  leagues,  arrived  at  the 
pueblo  of  Oalisteo,^^^  a  village  of  the  Tanos  nation.  This  pueblo 
has  long  since  disappeared.  Throughout  their  entire  journey  they 
had  found  the  Indians  very  peaceable  and  friendly  and  willing,  at 
all  times,  to  furnish  them  food  and  other  necessities.  Being  highly 
pleased  with  the  provinces  through  which  they  had  passed,  the  friars 
decided  to  send  one  of  their  number  back  to  New  Spain  to  make 
a  full  report  of  their  observations  and  to  invite  other  friars  to 
come  to  that  country.  The  friar  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  volunteered 
to  undertake  the  journey,  and,  having  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, set  out  on  his  return. 

He  was  accompanied  some  distance  by  Friar  Rodriguez,  called 
Ruiz  by  Zarate-Salmeron,  and  Friar  Lopez,  who  returned  to  Puara, 
where  they  established  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  country.  After  bidding  his  companions  farewell, 
Friar  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  crossed  the  Sandia  mountains,  intend- 
ing to  pass  by  the  salt  lakes  and  thence,  by  a  direct  course,  to  El 
Paso  del  Norte,  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  south,  which  was  a 
shorter  and  speedier  route  than  the  one  by  which  they  had  come 
into  the  country.    The  third  day,  when  near  the  pueblo  afterwards 

S7«  P.  Zarate-Salmeron,  BelaeioneSf  9-10. 

275  Twenty-two  miles  soath  of  the  city  of  Santa  F6  began  the  Galiateo  group 
of  the  TanoB  nation,  consisting  of  Galisteo  or  Targe-uing-ge  proper,  of  San 
Lacaro  or  I-per-e,  of  San  Cristoval,  or  Tam-p-hamba,  all  of  which  clustered  in  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  on  or  about  the  water-shed  of  the  Bio  Qalisteo,  and  possibly 
the  pueblo  Largo  or  Hish-i.  These  villages  were  all  inhabited  during  tiie  16th 
century,  as  were  also  some  west  and  south  toward  the  Sandias,  notably  the 
village  of  Tung-que,  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible;  there  was  also  one  near 
Golden,  and  at  San  Pedro,  the  ruins  of  Eu-kua  are  still  visible.  All  of  these 
are  in  Santa  F6  county,  New  Mexico. 
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called  San  Pablo,  in  the  Teguas  province,  he  stopped  to  rest  under 
a  tree,  where  the  Indians  killed  him  and  burned  his  remains. 

The  two  remaining  friars  lived  some  time  in  peace  and  quiet  at 
Puara,  and  pursued  their  labors  without  interruption.  One  after- 
noon Friar  Lopes  retired  about  a  league  from  the  village  to  engage 
in  his  devotions,  and,  while  occupied  in  prajer,  was  killed  hj  an 
Indian,  who  inflicted  two  mortal  wounds  upon  his  temples.  The 
Indians'^*  afterwards  pointed  out  to  Friar  Rodriguez  the  place 
where  the  body  of  his  companion  had  been  buried,  which  he  caused 
to  be  disinterred  and  re-buried  in  the  pueblo,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  death  of  Friar  Lopez  was  a  sore 
affliction  to  the  sole  survivor,  who  mourned  his  loss  in  bitterness 
of  spirit.  He  felt  now,  in  truth,  that  he  was  alone  in  the  midst  of 
these  barbarians,  with  no  one  upon  whom  he  could  rely  save  Him 
whose  cause  he  most  earnestly  espoused. 

The  war-captain  of  the  pueblo  of  Puara  was  much  grieved  over 
the  death  of  the  friars  and,  in  order  to  save  Friar  Rodriguez  from 
the  same  fate,  he  removed  him  to  the  pueblo  of  Santiago,  a  league 
and  a  half  further  up  the  river.  But  his  death  had'  been  resolved 
upon  and  it  was  impossible  to  save  him.  A  few  days  afterward  he 
met  the  same  fate  as  his  brethren,  and  almost  before  the  breath  of 
life  was  out  of  his  body,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Rio  Orande,  at  that 
time  in  flood. 

''From  the  sacrifice  of  these  three  friars,"  says  Davis,  ''the  old 
chroniclers  contend  there  sprung  a  plentiful  harvest  of  souls.  They 
record  that  from  that  time  down  to  the  year  1629,  there  were  bap- 
tized thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  and  many 
others  were  in  a  state  of  conversion;  and  that  in  the  same  period 
the  friars  had  erected,  without  cost  to  the  government  or  king, 
forty-three  churches  in  New  Mexico." 

The  body  of  the  friar  Lopez  remained  buried  at  Puara  for  thirty- 
three  years,  when  the  place  of  interment  was  pointed  out  to  Estevan 

376  Torquemada,  Fr.  Juan  de,  Monarquia  IndianGf  iii,  459,  626-8,  gives  the 
story  of  the  death  of  the  friars  about  as  It  is  given  by  Fr.  Zarate-Salmeron.  He 
says  that  Fr.  Rodriguez  was  a  lay  friar,  a  native  of  Niebla,  in  Spain,  who  had 
penetrated  some  distance  northward  before  he  went  to  Mexico  to  get  a  license 
for  his  expedition.  Fr.  Lopez  was  an  Andalusian  and  superior  of  the  band. 
Fr.  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  was  a  Catalan,  versed  in  astrology,  which  particularly 
led  him  to  try  a  new  route  for  his  return.  The  friars  went  on  150  leagues  after 
the  soldiers  left  them  to  New  Mexico,  so  named  by  Torquemada. 
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de  Perea,  oommigsary  of  the  province.'^^  The  remains  were  dis- 
interred in  the  month  of  February,  1614,  and  deposited  in  the 
church  at  the  Sandia  pueblo,^^'  with  great  ceremony,  a  number  of 
priests  marching  on  foot,  dressed  in  full  robes.  It  is  related  in  one 
of  the  writings  of  one  of  the  priests  who  was  present,  that  when  the 
procession  began  to  move  the  saint  in  the  church  commenced  to 
perform  miracles. 

The  brothers  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  who  were  at  the  time 
located  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Biscaya,  hearing  of  the  accounts 
of  the  death  of  Friar  Rodriguez,  were  very  much  troubled  over 
the  fate  of  the  remaining  f riars,^^*  at  that  time  not  knowing  of  their 

S77  In  this  locality  has  lived  the  Perea  family  for  many  generations. 

278  The  old  church  at  Sandia,  now  a  ruin. 

270  The  correct  location  of  Puaray,  the  place  of  the  death  of  Friar  BodriguedE, 
is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  most  historical  of  all  the 
pueblos.  It  lay  in  front  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  town  of  Berna- 
lillOy  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  which  at  that  time  had  its 
course  very  near  the  present  located  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6  Bailway,  at  the  town  of  Bernalillo.  From  this  point  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  towering  Sandia  is  to  be  had.  The  pueblo  of  Puara  was  the  pueblo  of  the 
Worm  or  the  Insect.  Vetancurt  in  his  Cronioa,  at  page  312,  says:  ''£1 
nombre  Puray  quiere  decir  gusano:^,  que  es  un  genero  de  que  abunda  aquel 
lugar. ' '  Just  what  kind  of  a  ' '  worm ' '  or  ' '  insect ' '  is  meant  is  difficult  to  tell, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  peculiar  kind  of  beetle,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
along  the  Kio  Orande  in  that  locality,  of  a  singular  species.  Bandelier  says 
that  the  pueblo  never  had  to  exceed  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  quotes  Vetan- 
curt as  authority,  who  says  it  had  '^doscientas  personas  de  nacion  Tiguas." 
Nothing  but  foundations  and  mounds  are  now  to  be  seen,  but  there  have  been 
excavated  a  number  of  rooms,  covered  up  with  the  vast  rubbish.  Lying  south 
and  east  of  the  larger  ruin  were  two  smaller  structures,  which  appear  to  have 
been  built  of  lava  rock,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  possible 
that  the  one  east  may  have  been  the  chapel  which  was  standing  at  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion  in  1680. 

The  village  has  also  been  known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Santiago,  although  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake,  although  the  war-captain  at  Puara  removed  Fr.  Bodriguez  from 
Puara  to  Santiago,  which  was  up  the  river,  shortly  before  he  was  killed.  The 
patron  saint  of  Puara  is  St.  Bartholomew.  Vetancurt  says:  ^^La  Yglesia  es 
al  apost61  San  Bartolom^  dedicada. '' 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Friar  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  was  killed  very 
near  the  site  of  old  San  Pedro,  in  Santa  F6  county.  Bandelier  thinks  that 
there  was  an  old  pueblo  near  this  place.  Zarate-Salmeron  says,  in  writing  of 
the  death  of  Fr.  Juan  de  Santa  Maria:  **Por  que  al  tercero  dia  que  se  des- 
pidio  de  sus  companeros  hermanos  Uegando  &  sestear  debajo  de  un  arbol  los 
Indies  Tiguas  del  pueblo  que  ahora  se  llama  Sn  Pablo  lo  mataron,  y  quemaron 
sus  huesos." 

Zarate-Salmeron  says  that  Puara  and  Santiago  were  two  different  pueblos, 
Belaoiones  de  todas  las  cosaSy  par.  7.  After  stating  that  Fr.  Francisco  Lopes 
and  Fray  Agustin  Bodriguez  had  established  themselves  at  Puaray  and  that  the 
former  had  been  killed  at  Puaray,  he  says :  ^ '  £1  capitan  del  pueblo  die  muestras 
de  sentimiento  por  la  muerte  del  religiose  y  porque  no  sucedie  se  lo  mismo  con 
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death.  As  a  consequence  they  did  everything  possible  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  company  of  soldiers  to  march  to  their  relief.    One 

el  religioBo  lego  quedaba,  se  lo  llevo  consigno  al  pueblo  que  se  Uama  Santiago, 
legua  y  media  el  lio  aniba."  On  the  other  haiid  Espejo,  who  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  murdered  missionaries  less  than  one  year  after  their  death,  says 
of  the  Tigua  pueblos,  ''one  of  which  is  called  Puala,  where  we  found  that  the 
Indians  of  this  province  had  killed  Fray  Francisco  Lopes  and  Fray  Agnstin 
Ruiz."  YiUagr&y  who  was  at  Puara  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  the 
friars,  says  that  at  least  two  of  them  were  killed  there.  —  Historia  de  la  Nueva 
Mexico,  1610,  canto  xv,  fol.  137. 

Castano  de  Sosa  also  visited  this  part  of  the  country  in  1591,  for  in  Mem- 
aria  del  DeseuhriffUentOf  p.  256,  we  find:  ''T  por  lo  que  alii  habia  y  en  toda  la 
tierra  nos  habian  dado,  que  eran  estos  pueblos  los  que  habian  muerto  los  padres 
que  k  nos  dieron,  habian  andado  por  aquL" 

Juan  de  Ofiate  was  at  Puara  on  June  27,  1598.  He  stayed  all  night  at  the 
pueblo.  In  one  of  the  larger  rooms,  in  whioh  priests  who  came  with  Ofinte 
were  quartered,  they  discovered  a  painting  on  the  walls  partially  effaced  rep- 
resenting the  killing  of  the  missionaries  in  1580.  Ofiate  gave  strict  orders 
not  to  show  any  resentment  at  the  sight,  but  to  act  as  if  the  painting  had  not 
been  noticed. 

Captain  Villagr&  also  tells  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  this  painting  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  at  Puara.    In  these  words  this  poet  historian  sings: 

' 'T  haziendo  jomada  en  vn  buen  pueblo, 
Que  Puarai  llamauan  bus  vesinos. 
En  el  &  todos  bien  nos  recibieron, 
T  en  vnos  corredores  jaluegados^ 
Con  vn  bianco  jaluegue  reciwi  puesto, 
Barridos  y  reados  con  limpeca, 
Lleuaron  &  los  padres,  y  aUi  justos, 
ueron  muy  bien  seruidos,  y  otro  dia, 
Por  auerse  el  jaluegue  ya  sacado. 
Dies  que  k  sn  santa  Iglesia  siepre  muestra 
Los  Santos  que  ella  padezieron, 
Hizo  se  trasluziesse  la  pintura, 
Mudo  Predicador,  aqui  eneubrieron 
Con  el  bianco  bamiz,  porque  no  viessen 
La  f  uerza  del  martirio  que  passaron, 
AquelloB  Santos  Padres  Religosos, 
Fray  Agustin,  Fray  Juan,  y  Fray  Francisco. 
Quios  cuerpos  ilnstres  retratados, 
Los  Baruaros  tenian  tan  al  viuo. 
Que  porque  vuestra  gente  no  los  viese 
Quisieronlos  borrar  con  aquel  bianco. 
Quia  pureza  grande  luego  quiso 
Nostrar  con  euidencia  manifiesta, 
Que  k  f  uro  azote,  palo,  a  piedra  f  ueron, 
Los  tree  Santos  varones  oonsumidos. ' ' 

From  the  time  of  Ofiate  down  to  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680  there  is  little 
known  of  Puara.  The  Indians  of  this  locality  took  part  in  the  rebellion.  When 
it  became  known  to  Otermin  that  his  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  at 
Gochitf  had  failed  owing  to  their  duplicity,  he  ordered  the  three  villages  of 
Pnany,  Sandia,  and  Alameda  burned,  and  they  were  so  destroyed.  Puaray  was 
never  reoccupied.    It  became  the  property  of  Captain  Juan  de  Ulibarri,  and  later 
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friar,  Benardino  Beltr&n,  was  particularly  active  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  on  their  part. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  cavalier  at  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara 
named  Antonio  de  Espejo,  a  native  of  Cordova,  and  a  man  of 
wealth,  courage,  and  industry.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans for  the  purpose  of  the  rescue  of  their  brethren,  declaring  he 
was  willing  to  risk  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  enterprise,  provided 
he  should  be  authorized  by  some  person  in  authority  to  undertake 
it.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  governor,  or  chief  alcalde  of 
Cuatro  Cienegas,  took  it  upon  himself  to  issue  the  license  and  com- 
mission. Espejo  was  authorized  to  take  with  him  as  many  soldiers 
as  might  be  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes,  or  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 


of  Captain  Juan  Gonzales.     This  was  known  as  the  Gonzales  land  grant. — Venta 
Seal  al  Capitan  Juan  Cronzales,  1711,  Ms. 

There  were  discovered  near  where  the  school  and  church  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers are  located  near  Bernalillo  the  remains  of  a  pueblo  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire;  metates  were  found;  also  skeletons  and  jars  filled  with  com  meaL 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Thb  ExPBDinoK  UNDEB   DoK   Antomio  db  Espejo  and  Fbat 

BeBNABDINO  BsLTRilN  UP  THE  BlO  ORAMDE  DEL  NOBTE  — 

They  Visit  many  Pueblos  and  Retubn  by  way 
OF  THE  Pecos  Biveb  — 1582 

THE  arrangements  for  the  expedition  into  New  Mexico,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  friars*  were  made  by  Espejo  with  all  the 
rapidity  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Espejo  was  a 
very  energetic  man  and,  in  a  comparatively  short  i>eriod,  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  perfected.  Fourteen  soldiers  vol- 
unteered for  the  entrada.**^  The  explorer  furnished  an  abundant 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  taking  with  him  also  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  horses  and  mules.  A  large  number  of  Indian  servants 
and  camp  followers  were  also  attached  to  this  expedition.  The 
commander  and  his  small  company  left  San  Bartolom^  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1582.  They  followed  the  same  route  down  the  Con- 
chos  that  had  been  taken  by  the  friar  Rodriguez  and  his  brothers, 
and  reached  the  junction  with  the  Bio  Grande,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
nine  leagues,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  days.**^ 

280  The  names  of  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  Espejo  were  Juan  Lopez  de 
Ibarra,  Diego  Perez  de  Lujan,  Qaspar  de  Lujan,  Cristobal  Sanchez,  Gregorio 
Hernandez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Miguel  Sanchez,  Yalenciano,  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  Lazaro  Sanchez,  and  Miguel  Sanchez  Nevado,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Almansa, 
Francisco  Barreto  (Barrero  or  Barroto),  Bernardo  de  Luna  (or  Guna),  Juan  de 
Friaa,  and  Alonzo  Miranda. 

Aparicio  says  there  were  one  hundred  horsemen.  Vargas,  131-2,  says  there  were 
seventeen  men  and  a  woman;  and  he  names  Padre  Pedro  de  Herredia.  Es- 
pejo, himself,  in  one  letter,  Expedienie,  151,  says  he  had  fifteen  men.  Arlegui  and 
Mota  PadiUa  say  there  were  two  friars,  the  latter  naming  the  second  Juan  de  la 
Cruz. 

281  Espejo,  Antonio  de,  Belaeicn  del  Viage^  etc.,  is  the  best  authority  for  the 
expedition  and  its  members  and  equipment.  The  Belaoum  was  written  1^  Eroejo 
personally,  at  San  Bartolom^,  in  October,  1583,  immediately  after  his  return  from 
the  north. 
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In  the  course  of  this  march  to  the  Bio  Bravo  thej  passed  through 
a  province  inhabited  by  the  Conchos  Indians,  who  lived  in  villages, 
the  houses  of  which  were  made  of  straw.  All  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  villages  gave  the  Spaniards  a  cordial  welcome.  These  people 
wore  very  few  clothes,  going  about  almost  naked.  Their  govern- 
ment was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Mexican  Indians. 
They  were  agriculturists  and  raised  great  quantities  of  com,  gourds, 
squashes,  and  melons  of  fine  quality.  From  the  Bio  Conchos  they 
brought  to  the  Spaniards  fine  fish  which  were  enjoyed  exceedingly. 
Their  principal  articles  of  diet  were  rabbits,  jack-rabbits,  and  bears, 
the  last  named  being  very  plentiful.  They  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  great  numbers.  The  Indians  were  not  idolatrous,  nor 
was  any  form  of  religious  worship  found  among  them.  The  Span- 
iards erected  crosses,  the  natives  making  no  objection,  and  the  friars 
explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  cross  and  how  it  was  an  em- 
blem of  religion.  The  Indians  told  them  of  other  towns  of  their 
nation  twenty  leagues  down  the  river,  and  conducted  them  thither. 
The  chiefs  sent  word,  one  place  to  another,  in  advance,  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  Espejo,  the  inhabitants  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Leaving  the  Conchos  Indians,  Espejo  arrived  among  the  Passa- 
guates,  their  immediate  neighbors,  who  lived  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Conchos.  The  Spaniards  remained  with  them  but  a 
short  time,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  Indians  further  down  the 
river,  a  four  days'  march.  In  passing  through  this  country,  they 
found  indications  of  silver  mines,  but  made  no  effort  to  prospect 
them,  although  some  of  the  company,  who  were  posted  on  such  mat- 
ters, pronounced  the  ore  very  rich.  Continuing  their  march  they 
came  to  the  land  of  the  Tobosos,  whose  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  In  later  years,  these 
Toboso  Indians  rivalled  the  Apache  in  cruelty,  making  many  raids, 
and  giving  as  reason  that  they  had  received  very  bad  treatment  at 
one  time  from  a  party  of  Spaniards,  seeking  slaves  in  their  country. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos,  the  Spaniards  passed 
into  the  country  of  the  Patarabueyes,  or  Jumanos,*"  who,  like  the 

282  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Handbooh  of  Amerioan  Indians,  vol.  i,  p.  636.  A  tribe  of 
unknown  affinity,  flnt  seen,  although  not  mentioned  by  name,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1536  by  Obbeia  de  Vaca  and  his  companioni  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Conchos, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Bio  Grande,  or  northward  to  about  the  south  boundary  of 
New  Mezioo.    They  were  next  visited  in  1582,  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,  who  called 
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TobosoBi'**  were  hostile  at  first,  attacking  the  Spamardfl,  killing 
some  horeesy  and  afterward  fleeing  to  the  monntains. 

They,  afterwards,  having  been  approached  hj  the  Spaniards, 
through  interpreters,  listened  to  explanations,  received  gifts  from 

them  Jumanos  and  Patarabnejee,  stating  that  they  numbered  10,000,  in  ilve  Til- 
lages along  the  Bio  Oiande  from  the  Oonehos  junction  northward  for  12  days' 
journey.  Most  of  their  houses  were  built  of  sod  or  earth  and  grass,  with  flat 
roofs;  they  cultivated  maise,  beans,  calabashes,  etc  When  visited  in  1598  by  Juan 
de  Ofiate,  who  called  them  Bayados,  on  account  of  their  striated  faces,  a  part  at 
least  of  the  Jumanos  resided  in  several  villages  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  New 
Mexico,  the  four  principal  ones  being  called  Atripuy,  C(enobey,  Quelotetrey  and 
Pataotrey.  From  about  1622  these  were  administered  to  by  the  TVanclscan  Fray 
Juan  de  Salas,  missionary  at  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  New  Mexico.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  50  Jumanos  who  visited  Isleta  in  July  1629,  an  inde- 
pendent mission,  under  the  name  of  San  Isidore,  was  established  among  them  in 

S8*  The  Tobosos  wore  evidently  a  very  prominent  and  a  very  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians.  They  first  appear  in  the  BeHaoUm  of  Espejo  at  page  167.  Hie 
calls  them  Tobosos.  He  states  that  they  were  shy  and  shiftless:  ''Son  esqui- 
vos  y  asi  se  f  ueron  de  todas  las  partes  que  estaban  pobladas,  eo  Xacales,  por 
donde  pasabamos  .  .  .  sustentase  con  lo  que  los  dichos  Pasaguates;  usan 
de  arcos  y  flechas;  andan  sin  vestiduras;  pasamos  por  esta  nacion  que  pareeia 
haber  pocos  indios,  tree  jomadas,  que  habria  en  eUas  once  leguas. ' ' 

Mr.  BandeUer,  Final  Beporif  note,  p.  82,  in  writing  of  this  tribe,  says: 
''Gaspar  Gastafio  de  Sosa,  who  marched  from  Nuevo  Leon  to  New  Mexico, 
in  1590,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Tobesos  in  his  JounuiL  Neither  does  Juan  de 
Oflate  in  his  Diary  of  1596.  Hie  Tobosos  were,  then,  to  be  found  mahily  in 
Goahuila  snd  Nuevo  Leon,  and  also  in  Tamaulipas.  They  became  formidable 
to  Chihuahua  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after  missions  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  contact  with  civilisation  gave  some  pretext  for  depredations.  I 
say  pretext,  for  in  most  cases,  as  with  the  Apaches,  for  instance,  such  tribes 
OBly  waited  for  some  opportunity  to  resort  to  murder  and  rapine.  In  his  Carta 
BtnograjhOf  Orozco  y  Berra  localizes,  so  to  say,  the  Tobosos  in  Goahuila  and 
Nuevo  Leon.  It  seems  certain  that  they  most  habitually  infested  those  dis- 
tricts, but  they  were  idso  a  terrible  scourge  in  Ghihuahua.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  as  di£S^t  to  assign  to  them  a  deflnite  territory  as  it  would  be  to  the 
Apaches  in  f onner  times,  previously  to  their  reduction  to  reservations.  In 
1630,  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides  mentions  again  the  Tobosos,  Memorial  que  Fray 
Ivan  de  Santador  de  la  Orden  de  San  Frandwo,  Comeofrio  General  de  Indiae, 
preeento  d  ta  Majeetad  Caioliea  del  Bey  don  Felipe  Cuario  Nneetro  SetioTf 
Madrid,  1630,  p.  7.  He  speaks  of  the  Tobosos  along  with  a  number  of  other 
tribes  of  Chihuahua,  like  the  Tarahumares,  Sumas,  Janos,  etc.,  and  says  of  them 
collectively:  'Gente  muy  fer62,  barbara,  y  indomita;  porque  andan  siempre 
totalmente  desnudoein  tener  casa,  ni  sementera  alguna,  viven  de  lo  que  cacan, 
que  es  todo  genero  de  animales,  aunque  sean  inmudos,  mudandose  para  eeto 
de  unos  oerros  &  otros;  y  sobre  el  juego  suelen  estas  naoiones  tener  guerras 
eiuile.  v  se  matan  brutafanente.  bus  armas  son  arco  y  flecha,  que  son  las  generales 
de  todas  las  naciones.' 

' '  The  historian  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Mexico,  P.  Francisco  Xavier  Alegre, 
says  of  the  Tobosos,  speaking  of  their  first  appearance  as  f omenters  and  1^^- 
ers  in  the  insurrection  of  contiguous  tribes,  Historia  de  la  Compania  de  Jeeue 
en  Nueva  Mapafia,  vol.  ii,  p.  244 :  '  Comensaron  las  hostilidades  por  los  tobosos, 
gentes  belicosas  y  barbaras,  y  que  Servian  como  d^  asilo  k  todos 
lot  f oiagidos  y  mal  contentos  de  aqu^las  provincias.    Los  robos  y  las  muertes 
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the  Spaniards  and  became  f riendly,  furnishing  escorts  and  guides, 
as  well  as  provisions,  to  Espejo  and  his  conunand.  These  Indians, 
in  many  respects,  were  superior  to  the  southern  tribes  which  had 
become  known  to  the  Spaniards,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  class  of 

the  Salinas,  but  the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  at  thia  time,  teems  to  have  resided 
300  miles  east  of  Santa  F6,  probably  on  the  Arkansas,  witliin  the  present  Kansas, 
where  Uiey  were  said  to  be  also  in  1632.  Forty  years  later  there  were  Jomanos 
fifteen  leagues  east  of  the  Piros  and  Tigua  yiUages  of  the  Salinas,  not  far  from 
Pecos  river,  who  were  administered  to  l^  the  priest  at  Qoairai.  About  this  time 
the  Salinas  pueblos  were  abandoned  on  aeeount  of  Apache  depredations.  The 
Jumano  did  not  participate  in  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680-92,  but  before  it 
was  quelled,  i.  e.,  in  October,  1683,  200  of  this  tribe  visited  the  Spaniards  at  £1 
Paso,  to  request  missionaries,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  affairs, 
by  reason  of  the  revolt  in  the  north,  the  request  was  not  granted.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  friars  visited  the  Jumano  in  southern  Texas,  and,  within  this 

eran  ordinarias  no  so  lo  en  los  earros  y  espafioles  que  encontraban  en  }pB 
eaminos,  pero  aun  en  las  poblaciones  y  en  los  reales  de  minas  mas  pobladas. 
En  los  reales  de  Mapimi,  del  Parxal  y  en  San  Miguel  de  las  Bocas  se  vivio  en  un 
continue  sobresalto,  especialmente  en  las  crescientes  de  las  lunaa,  en  que  solian 
juntarse.'  This  recalls  vividly  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Ariaona 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  same  custom  of  starting  on  forays 
and  killing  expeditions  with  the  waxing  moon,  is  well  known  to  exist  also 
among  the  Apaches.  What  Father  Alegre  says  refers  to  1644,  however.  A 
witness  of  the  times,  the  Jesuit  P.  Nicolaa  de  Zepeda,  says,  Belaeion  de  lo 
Swsedio  en  esto  Beino  de  Viecaya  desde.el  AHo  de  1644  hasta  el  de  1645,  etc, 
Boc.  para  La  Historia  de  Mejico,  series  2:  'Como  tambien  tan  cercano  k  las 
cosas  tan  nobles  que  an  sueedio  de  los  afios  &  eeta  parte  que  comenzaron  a 
malograrse  los  indios  de  la  naeion  taboz,  que  ee  y  hasido  siempre  la  mas  cruel 
bellicosa  y  gnerrera  pues  no  obstante  que  casi  cada  afio  de  nuevo  les  bajaban 
de  paz  los  sefiores  gobemadores  y  capitanes  de  presidios.'  The  historian  of 
the  province  of  San  Francisco  de  Zacatecas,  Fr.  Francisco  de  Arlegui,  devotes 
several  chapters  to  dissertations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
inhabiting  or  roaming  over  the  various  regions  through  which  the  missions  of 
that  province  were  scattered.  He  enumerates  a  long  list  of  tribes,  and  with- 
out special  reference  to  any  one  of  them. 

' '  The  constant  hostilities  of  the  Tobosos  were,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  colonisation  of  Chihuahua,  and  they  seriously  impeded 
communication  between  Parral  and  New  Mexico.  Hie  authors  of  the  past 
oentury  designate  them  aa  the  scourge  of  Chihuahua.  It  was  only  after  a 
century  of  frequently  unsuccessful  warfare,  very  similar  to  that  which  the 
United  States  troops  have  had  to  carry  on  against  the  Apaches,  that  the 
ToboBos  were  finally  exterminated  and  the  Apaches  took  their  place  as  the 
curse  of  the  unfortunate  provinces.  In  1748,  the  Tobosos,  according  to  Villa- 
Sefior  y  Sanchez,  Teatro  Americano,  voL  ii,  lib.  v,  cap.  xi,  p.  297,  were  reduced 
to  not  over  one  hundred  families.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
few  remaining  Tobosos,  if  any,  joined  the  Apaches,  when  the  latter  began  to 
infest  Chihuahua.  But  this  would  be  no  proof  of  the  assumption  by  Orosco  y 
Berra  that  the  language  of  the  Tobosos  belonged  to  Apache  or  Tinneh  stock. 
See  Oeografia  de  Lenguae,  pp.  309,  325,  327.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  author 
just  quoted  says,  that  the  Tobosos  prepared  the  road  for  the  Apaches  in  central 
and  southern  Chihuahua,  in  Coahuila,  and  in  neighboring  states;  but  while  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  they  were  a  kindred  tribe,  there  is  as  yet,  to  my 
knowledge,  no  evidence  to  that  effect." 
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hoQfles  which  they  had  in  places.  Some  of  them  were  probably 
biult  of  adobe  brick,  or  of  atone,  possibly.  They  told  Espejo  of  a 
tradition  that  many  years  before  "three  Christians  and  a  negro" 

decade,  tbey  beeame  known  to  the  French  under  the  name  of  Choumans. 
VariouB  references  to  them  are  made  during  the  18th  century,  including  per- 
haps the  significant  statement  by  Cabello  (Jfi/orme,  1784,  Ms.  cited  by  H.  £. 
Bolton,  inf 'n,  1906)  that  the  Taguayases  (Wichitas)  are  known  in  Mexico  by 
the  name  of  Jumanes  also.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  th^ 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Kiowa,  and  again  as  living  near  Lam- 
pans,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico.  The  tribal  name  was  once  applied  to  the  Wichita 
mountains,  in  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  ''Mesa  Jumanos"  of 
New  Mexico. 

F.  W.  Hodge,  in  his  monograph.  The  Jwnano  Indfans,  pages  8-9,  says:  "The 
Salinas  referred  to  are  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  that  part  of  Val- 
encia county,  New  Mexico,  lying  east  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Bounding  tiie  salt 
lagoon  area  on  the  south  is  the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  or,  as  it  is  termed  on  pre- 
sent-day if  not  altogether  'modem'  maps,  'Mesa  Jumanes.'  This  landmark, 
of  course^  derived  its  name  from  the  tribe  which  formerly  occupied  the  vi- 
cinity, a  ^ct  illustrating  the  persistency  with  which  aboriginal  names  are  some- 
times retained  in  the  Southwest,  even  where  good  excuse  may  exist  for  for- 
getting them. 

"I^e  Salinas  country,  although  known  far  and  wide  for  its  generally  in- 
hospitable and  forbidding  character,  was  inhabited  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  for  twenty-five  years  later,  by  the  eastern  divisions  of  the 
Tigua  and  Piro  (the  latter  being  sometimes  known  as  Tompiro),  as  well  as  by 
the  Jumano.  The  former  two  groups  belong  to  the  Tanoan  linguistic  family 
and  inhabited  several  pueblos  sinular  to  those  of  their  Bio  Orande  congeners. 
When,  in  1626,  Fray  Alonzo  Benavides,  the  Father  Custodian  of  the  missions 
of  New  Mexico,  appealed  for  additional  missionaries,  he  had  particularly  in 
mind  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  of  the  Salinas  region,  especially  the  Jumano, 
among  whom  Fray  Juan  de  Salas  had  already  been.  Says  Benavides,  writing 
in  1630,  'I  kept  putting  off  the  Xumanas  who  were  asking  for  him  (SsJas),  un- 
til God  should  send  more  laborers.' 

"Through  their  affection  for  Salas,  the  founder  of  the  mission  of  Isleta, 
the  Jumano  went  year  after  year  for  some  six  years  prior  to  1629  to  visit  him 
at  that  Bio  Grande  mission  station  in  the  hope,  they  asserted,  that  he  might 
oome  to  live  among  them.  Finally,  on  July  22,  1629,  a  delegation  of  some  fifty 
Jumano  visited  the  pueblo  of  San  Antonio  de  Isleta,  where  the  custodian  (pro- 
bably Estevan  de  Perea)  was  then  staying,  for  the  purpose  of  again  asking  for 
friars;  and  'being  questioned  as  to  what  induced  them  to  make  this  demand, 
they  said  that  a  woman  wearing  the  habit  had  urged  them  to  come ;  and  being 
shown  a  picture  of  Mother  Luisa  de  Carrion,  they  rejoiced,  and  speaking  to  each 
other  said  that  the  lady  who  had  sent  them  resembled  the  picture,  except  that 
she  was  younger  and  more  beantifuL ' 

"Fray  Juan  de  Salas  and  Fray  Diego  Lopez  volunteered  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  three  soldiers.  They  found  the  Jumano  this  time  more 
than  112  leagues  (about  300  miles)  to  the  eastward  from  Santa  F6,  or  possibly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  present  Kanwas  in  the  vicinity  of  what  hiter  became 
known  as  Bl  Quartelejo.  The  cause  of  this  shifting  may  have  been  due  to  the 
hostility  among  the  tribes  of  the  Salinas  about  th&  time,  of  which  Benavides 
speaks,  for  sulMequent  history  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Jumano  were  never  an 
aggressive  people 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  location  of  the  'pueblo' 
ooenpied  by  the  Jumano  that  wss  dedicated  to  'the  glorious  Isidore'.    We  may 
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had  passed  through  their  coontryy  and  it  is  from  this  statement 
largely  that  Bandelier,  Bancroft,  Hodge,  and  some  others  believe 
that  Alvar  Nunez  Gabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  passed 
through  the  country  below  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos  river,  forgetting  that  the  Jumanos  province  extended 

aasume  tiiat  it  was  not  until  after  the  visit  of  Salas  to  the  Jmnano  on  the  plains 
in  July- August,  1629,  that  this  mission  was  founded,  sinee  the  new  friars  did 
not  arrive  from  Mexieo  until  Easter  of  that  year,  and  prior  to  that  time  no 
permanent  missionaries  were  available  even  had  the  Jumano  not  been  three 
hundred  miles  away  on  the  prairies*  We  learn  from  the  Belaeion  of  Fiay  £s- 
tevan  Perea,  the  successor  of  Benavides  as  Custodian  of  the  missions  of  New 
Mexico,  and  under  whose  guidance  the  new  missionaries  came  in  the  spring  of 
1629,  that  there  were  sent  to  the  pueblos  of  the  Salinas — 'in  the  great  pueblo 
of  the  Xnmanas,  and  in  those  called  Pyros  and  Tompiros'— -six  priests  and 
two  lay  religious,  one  of  whom,  Franeiso  de  Iictrado,  is  known  to  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Jumano  alone.  It  does  not  seem  necesrary  to  look  for  the '  great 
pueblo  of  the  Xumanos'  of  which  Benavides  speaks,  among  the  ruins  of  eastern 
New  Mexico,  from  amongst  the  debris  of  which  the  massive  walls  of  former 
Spanish  churches  and  monasteries  still  rise,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
Jumano  occupied  a  village  other  than  their  own,  or  that  the  settlement  was  any- 
thing but  an  aggregation  of  dwellings  of  the  more  or  less  temporary  kind  which 
they  were  found  to  occupy  when  visited  by  Gabesa  de  Vaca  and  by  Espejo  on 
the  lower  Bio  Grande." 

In  concluding  his  monograph  Mr.  Hodge  says:  "We  may  now  summarise 
the  testimony  as  follows:  In  1535  and  again  in  1582  the  Spaniards  found  a 
semi-agricultural  tribe  living  in  more  or  less  permanent  houses,  some  of  them 
built  of  grass,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  junction  of  the  Conchos  in  Chihuahua 
and  along  the  former  stream  northTt^rd  for  a  number  of  leagues.  They  sub- 
sisted partly  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  raised  beans,  calal^shes,  and  com. 
At  the  date  last  mentioned  they  were  called  Jumano,  and  the  Spainards  named 
them  Patarabueyes.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  tribe  was  its  tattooing, 
for  which  reason,  when  found  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  in  1598,  they 
were  called  'Bayados'  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  erratic  in  their  move- 
ments. The  Fnuiciscans  established  a  mission  among  them  in  New  Mexico  in 
1629,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  for  the  Indians  appear  to 
have  been  here  today  but  elsewhere  tomorrow.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  found  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  again  living  on  the  prairies  to 
the  northward,  evidently  in  Kansas,  the  name  seemingly  being  applied  to  each 
of  two  divisions  of  the  same  tribe  or  confederacy.  Their  custom  of  tattooing^ 
the  character  of  their  houses,  and  their  semi-agricultural  mode  of  life  during 
the  century  they  were  first  known,  suggests  relationship,  if  not  identification 
with  the  Wichita  people.  Beferences  in  unpublished  Spanish  documents  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  indicate  that  the  Jumano  of  the  Span- 
iards of  New  Mexico  were  the  Tawehash  of  Texas;  and  it  is  known  that 
Tswehash,  the  name  of  a  division  of  the  Wichita,  was  also  the  term  by  which 
other  Caddoan  tribes  knew  the  Wichita  tribe  proper.  There  is  direct  informa- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  Wichita  mountains, 
which  received  their  name  because  the  Wichita  tribe  dwelt  thereabouts,  were 
also  called  'Jumanes  mountains'  and  'Tawehash  mountains,'  thus  further  sub- 
stantiating the  testimony  that  the  Jumano  and  the  Tawehash  were  one  people. 
The  Taw^ash  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Wichita  proper,  and  their  divisional 
name  is  now  practically  lost.  Likewise  the  term  Jumano,  which  originating 
in  Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico,  passed  into  Texas  but  seems  to  have  been 
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far  up  into  New  Mexico;  at  least,  there  were  yillages  of  this  tribe 
as  far  north  as  the  Ab6  pass,  east  of  Belen,  in  Valencia  county,  and 
beyond  as  far  as  the  state  of  Kansas. 

After  leaving  this  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Jumanos,  the 
Spaniards  continued  up  the  river,  but  Espejo  does  not  record 

gradusUy  replseed  by  the  name  'Tawehash/  which  in  torn  was  saperaeded  bj 
'Wichita.' 


"Thna  ia  accounted  for  the  diaappeaxwice  of  a  tribe  that  haa  long  been  an 
enigma  to  ethnologista  and  hiatoriana." 

Band^er,  than  whom  there  ia  no  better  aathority,  in  a  note  on  page  80  of 
hia  In/vestigationa  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwestern  United  States,  Final 
Beporty  part  i,  qnotea  from  Eapejo's  Belaoion  del  Viage,  etc.,  aa  foUowa: 
"Aeabadaa  de  aalir  de  eata  nacion,  entramoa  en  otra  que  se  Uama  de  doa 
Xnmariaa,  que  por  otro  nombre  loa  Uamaban  loa  eapaiiolea,  loa  Patarabnejea, 
en  que  parecia  habia  mncha  gente  7  con  pueblos  f  ormadoa  grandea,  en  que 
vnmoB  oineo  pueblos  con  maa  de  dies  mil  indioa,  7  casaa  de  asotoa,  bajaa,  j  con 
buen  a  traaa  de  pueblos;  7  la  gente  de  eate  nacion  eati  ra7ada  en  loa  roatros;  7 
em  gente  crecida,  tienen  mais  7  calabazas,  7  casa  de  pie  7  vuelo,  7  frijolea  7 
pescados  de  muchaa  maneraa,  de  dos  rioa  caudalosos.  que  es  el  ono  que  dicen 
viene  derechamente  del  Norte  7  entra  en  el  rio  de  loa  Gonehos,  que  este  8er& 
eomo  la  mitad  de  Guadalquibi,  7  el  de  Gonehos  8er&  como  Ouadalquibi,  el  cual 
entra  en  el  mar  del  norte, ' '  and  sa79,  *  *  A  better  and  dearer  description  of  the 
delta  formed  b7  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gonehos  could  not  be 
wished."  The  other  cop7  of  Espejo 'a  report,  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Doewnentos  de  Indias,  p.  105,  haa  dirtinctty  * '  que  se  llama  de  loa  Jumanoa. ' ' 

"It  ia  strange,"  saTS  Mr.  Bandelier,  "that  there  should  be,  so  far  aa  an7- 
thing  appeara,  such  a  long  silence  on  the  Jimianos  of  Ghihuahua,  after  Espejo 's 
joume7,  for  it  is  more  than  likel7,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the7  continued  to 
inhabit  the  delta  above  mentioned.  The7  were  there  in  1683,  and  of  their  own 
choice;  no  mis8ionar7  had  induced  them  to  settle  there,  lliis  is  clearl7  estab- 
lished b7  the  documents  relative  to  the  reconnoissance  made  b7  Juan  Bomingues 
de  Mendoza  as  far  aa  the  Bio  Nuecea  in  Texas  in  the  7ear  1683.  See  Bl  Duirio 
del  Viaje  de  Juan  Bomingues  de  Mendosa  d  la  junta  de  dos  rios  y  Hasta  el  Bio 
Nueoes,  Ms.,  cop7  in  m7  possession,  and  more  particu]arl7  b7  the  documenta 
annexed  to  it.  See  alao  Felipe  Bomero,  Carta  al  Oobemador  Don  Dom/ingo 
Oironsa  Petris  de  Cruast^,  and,  Pedimento  al  Maestre  de  Campo  Juan  Domin- 
gues  Mendosa.  Father  NicoUs  Lopes,  who  accompanied  Dominguea,  sa7S  the 
same  in  his  Memorial  aeeroa  de  la  Bepohladon  de  Nuevo  Mexico  y  Ventajas  que 
ofrece  en  Beino  de  QuwirOf  April  24,  1686:  'T  en  la  sazon  halle,  treinta  7 
tree  capitanea  infleles  de  la  nacion  Jumanaa  7  otraa  que  venian  k  pedir  el  bap- 
tismo  .  .  .  nos  fuimoa  caminando  &  pie  7  deaoalzos  en  compania  de  dichoa 
infieles  sin  escolta  de  espafioles,  haata  llegar  &  la  Junta  de  loa  Rioa  ...  & 
donde  nos  tenian  estos  infieles  f  abricadoa  dos  ermitaa  aseadaa, '  etc.  Also  Fra7 
Alonzo  de  Posadas,  Informe  al  Bey  sohre  las  Tierras  de  Nuevo  Mejieo,  Qm'oira 
y  Teguayo,  1686.  It  is  true  that  Domingues  calla  these  Indiana  Julimea,  but 
fr(Nn  the  context  I  must  conclude  that  th07  were  alao  Jumanoa.  It  looks  aa 
if  the  two  tribea  had  lived  together  at  the  '  Junta  de  los  Rios. '  In  1715,  when 
the  missions  were  re-established,  the  following  tribes  or  dusters  are  mentioned 
as  living  at  the  'Junta'  in  Los  Titulos  y  Advoeaeiones  de  los  onoe  Puehlos  00^ 
tenidos  en  esta  Belaeion,  Documentos  para  la  historia  de  Mejico,  enarte  seria, 
vol.  iv,  p.  169:  Mesquites,  Galcalotes,  Oposines,  Gonejos,  Polames  and  Sivloa, 
Puliquia,  Gonehos,  Pasalmes.  These  names  are  repeated,  with  man7  others,  aa 
those  of  tribes  inhabiting  New  Biaca7  in  1726,  b7  the  Brigadier  Pedro  de  Bivera 
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definitely  the  time  oonsomed  in  the  journey  nor  the  distance.  Two 
large  provinces  of  friendly  Indians  were  passed,  which  were  a 
journey  of  eight  da3r8'  distance  apart,  of  whom  nothing  could  be 

(Diario  y  Derrotero  de  lo  Camifkodo  ifisio  y  oh$ervadOf  etc.,  p.  22).  Juan  Dom* 
xnguez  de  Mendoza  (Diario,  fol.  46)  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  tribes 
connected  at  least  with  the  Jumanos,  which  he  met  in  northwestern  Texas,  and 
among  that  list  the  'Poliches'  (Puliqoisf)  are  mentioned.  I  sospect,  however, 
that  these  names  are  not  always  those  of  separate  tribes,  but  rather  names  of 
elans  or  bands.  The  Jumanos  are  ranked  among  the  Chihuahua  tribes  by  Orosco 
y  Berra  (Oeografia,  etc,  p.  386).  But  he  considers  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
Apaches-Faraones.  There  are  no  grounds  for  such  a  conclusion  beyond  the 
possible  fact,  that  the  remnants  of  the  Jumanos  may  hate  become  absorbed  by 
the  Apaches,  upon  the  latter  obtaining  sway  over  Chihuahua.  This  is  only  a 
possibility,  and  as  yet  not  a  certainty.  Of  the  language  of  the  Jumanos  we 
know  nothing.  Pray  Nicolas  Lopes  asserts  (Memorial)  that  he  composed  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Jumano  idiom,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
He  says:  'Yo,  Sefior,  saldria  deesta  ciudad  &  fines  del  que  viene  para  aqueUa 
eustodia;  llevo  dispuesto  el  animo  &  entrar  segunda  vez  a  dichas  naciones,  por 
saber  ya  la  lengua  jumana  y  haberla  predicada  &  aquellos  y  haber  hecho 
vocabulario  muy  oopioso  de  dicha  lengua,  oomo  consta  juridicamente  en  los 
instrumentos  que  tengo  presentados. '  Father  Lopez  is  not  an  absolutely  relia- 
ble authority.  He  took  the  part  of  Juan  Dominguez  Mendoza  in  the  latter 's 
quarrels  with  nine  of  his  men,  who  subsequently  deserted  his  camp,  returning  to 
El  Paso  del  Norte  at  their  own  risk.  Compare  his  Diario,  f oL  14,  Auto,  fol.  15, 
Petieion,  etc,  also  Felipe  Bomero  and  others,  Carta  <U  Qobernadofy  fol.  i-3; 
Fedimento,  p.  2.  He  was  even  accused  of  conspiring  with  Dominguez  against 
the  Governor  Petriz  de  Cruzate  in  1685,  TestitMynio  d  la  letra  de  la  causa  crim- 
inal que  »e  d  eeguido  contra  el  Maestre  de  Campo,  Juan  Domingueg  de  Mendosa 
y  los  demoBf  etc.,  September,  1685,  Ms.  Some  of  his  claims  to  services  per- 
formed may  be  exaggerated. 

'  *  There  were  many  contradictory  reports  about  the  Indians  of  the  Junta  de 
los  Bios,  dating  from  1683  to  1686.  Juan  Dominguez  Mendoza,  in  his  Diario, 
foL  5,  caJls  them  'Jente  de  la  nasion  Julimes  jente  politica  en  la  lengua 
mexieana  y  que  todos  siembran  mais  y  trigo  y  otras  semillas.'  Also  FeUpe 
Bomero  (Carta,  p.  1)  '&  este  puesto  de  Xulimes.'  But  Fray  Nicolas  Lopez, 
Memorial,  calls  them  Jumanos.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  Fray  Sylvestre  Velez  de 
Bscalante,  Carta  al  Padre  Fray  Auguetin  Morfl,  April  2,  1778,  paragraph  7, 
says:  'Legaron  k  la  junta  de  los  dos  rios  Norte  y  Conehos,  predicaron  &  los 
indios  que  alii  estaban,  que  eran  de  las  tree  naciones,  Conehos,  Julimes  y  Choco- 
lomes.'  The  documents  of  1715  do  not  mention  the  Jumanos  as  living  there. 
It  may  be  that,  as  Sabeata,  the  Jumano  Indian  who  guided  Dominguez,  con- 
sidered the  people  living  at  the  Junta  as  his  own,  and  as  Espejo  had,  in  1582, 
met  the  Jumanos  at  that  very  place,  that  the  Julimes  were  in  fact  a  branch  of 
the  Jumanos.  In  a  witchcraft  trial  of  1732  (Cauea  Criminal  contra  unoe  indios 
del  Pueblo  de  Santa  Ana  denunciados  por  Echiseros,  Ma)  there  appears  a 
Jumano  Indian  from  £1  Paso,  but  whose  relatives  lived  at  Julimes.  C^ozco  y 
Berra,  OeograjUir  P*  3^6,  classifies  the  Julime  with  the  Tepehuan,  without  giving 
any  authority  for  so  doing." 

Mr.  Bandolier  says  further:  "The  Jumanos  have  disappeared  from  the 
surface  and  strange  to  say,  although  mentioned  as  an  important  and  even 
nmnerous  tribe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  trace  any  description  of  the  customs,  manners,  etc,  of  that  north- 
ern branch  of  them  which  belonged  to  New  Mexico  proper.  Th^  ranged  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Tenitoiy,  south  and  southeast  of  the  salt  higunes 
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learned^  not  even  the  names  of  the  provinces  and  towns,  owing  to 
their  having  no  interpreter.  In  the  first  of  these  provinces  the 
I>eople  used  cotton  cloth  and  feather-work,  which  the  Spaniards 

of  the  Manzano,  where  the  name  of  'Mesa  de  IO0  Jumanos'  still  commemoxatea 
their  former  presence.  About  their  abodes,  their  mode  of  dress,  their  ritea 
and  creed,  we  know  as  little  as  of  their  language — nothing. 

''In  1598,  Ofiate  visited  the  three  great  villages  of  the  Jumanos,  or  'Bajados' 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salines  and  of  Ab6,  consequently  on  or  near  the  'Mesa 
de  los  Jumanos'  of  to-day,  Discurso  de  Uu  Jomad€u,  p.  266.  'Uno  muy 
grande.'  In  the  Obedienoia  de  San  Juan  Baptiaia,  p.  114,  are  mentioned  'Los 
tres  Pueblos  grandes  de  Xumanos  6  Bayados,  llamados  en  su  lengua,  Atripuy, 
Genobey,  Quelontetrenuy,  Pataotrey  con  sus  sujetos.'  This  would  make  four 
instead  of  three.  The  Obedienoia  y  VaasaXaje  d  su  Majesiad  por  las  Indies 
del  Pueblo  de  Cuelocej  Doc.  de  Indias,  voL  zvi,  p.  126,  mentions  the  pueblo  of 
Cueloce  as  'que  llaman  de  los  rayados.'  Cueloce  may  be  another  version  of 
Cuelotetrey.  In  the  same  document  Xenopuey  is  mentioned  and  Pataseew  The 
former  is  most  likely  the  same  as  Qenobey,  and  the  latter  may  stand  for 
Pataotrey.  I  place  some  stress  on  these  local  names,  as  they  may  be  authentic 
remains  of  the  language.  Onate,  Carta  esoripta,  1599,  p.  306,  mentions  the 
Xumanas  as  the  second  tribe  encountered  in  New  Mexico,  coming  to  that  coun- 
try from  the  south.  In  1630  Benavides,  Jifemorial,  p.  771,  locates  the  Jumanos 
112  leagues  east  of  Santa  F6.  Fray  Alonzo  de  Posadas  (Informe  al  Bey, 
1686)  locates  them  on  the  upper  river  Nueces,  in  Texas,  80  leagues  east  or 
northeast  of  the  Junta  de  los  Bios,  or  mouth  of  the  Conchos.  Dominguez  Men- 
doza,  DiariOj  1684,  fol.  12,  also  places  them  in  that  vicinity.  In  connection 
with  the  location  of  the  Jumanos,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  recall  the  men- 
tion made  of  the  Teyas,  a  tribe  of  the  plains,  which  tribe  Coronado  met  on  his 
adventurous  trip  to  Quivira,  Carta  d  Su  Magestad,  20th  October,  1541,  old  style. 
Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xiii,  p.  263:  'Y  otra  nacion  de  gente  que  se  llaman  los 
Teyas,  todos  lobrados  los  cuerpos  y  rostros. '  The  fact  that  the  Teyas  tattoed 
their  faces  and  bodies  might  possibly  indicate  that  they  were  the  Jumanos,  who, 
in  quest  of  buffalo,  had  gone  as  far  north  as  eastern  or  northeastern  New 
Mexico. 

"Benavides  states  that  the  Jumanos  of  New  Mexico  subsisted  on  the  buffalo 
almost  exclusively,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  documentary  evidence 
that  they  cultivated  the  soil. 

"And  yet  Espejo  found  their  kindred  in  Chihuahua  living  in  permanent 
abodes  and  raising  the  same  crops  as  the  Pueblo  Indians.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  northern  branch  of  the  tribe  succumbed  to  the  remarkable  influence 
which  the  great  quadruped  exerted  over  the  aborigines,  who  attached  them- 
selves to  its  immense  hordes  and,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  life  which  the 
following  of  the  buffalo  required,  discarded  permanence  of  abode,  exchanging 
it  for  vagrancy,  with  its  consequences.  The  Jumanos  were  lost  sight  of  idfter 
the  great  convulsions  of  1680  and  succeeding  years,  and  their  ultimate  fate 
is  as  unknown  as  their  original  numbers." 

Mr.  Bandelier  made  great  effort  in  his  researches  as  to  this  great  tribe  of 
Indians.  They  were  the  only  Indians  in  New  Mexico  who  were  accustomed 
to  striate  the  face,  either  to  paint  it  or  to  tattoo  it.  He  says:  "From  the 
word  'rayado'  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  was  done  merely  with  paint 
or  whether  it  was  done  by  incising.  It  may  be  the  latter.  It  is  certain  that 
as  late  as  1697,  a  Jumano  Indian,  a  female  described  as  'a  striated  one  of  the 
Jtimano  nation'  was  sold  at  Santa  Yi  for  a  house  containing  three  rooms  and 
a  small  tract  of  land  besides.  This  woman  had  been  sold  to  the  Spaniards  by 
other  Indians  who  had  captured  her.    Escritura  de  Vennta  de  una  Casa  de  las 
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underatood  from  the  inhabitants  were  obtained  by  them  in  trade 
with  a  people  living  farther  west,  in  exchange  for  buffalo  hides  and 
deer-skina  The  Spaniards  also  received  information  that  plenty 
of  silver  could  be  obtained  by  traveling  farther  west  a  journey  of 
five  days. 

In  the  second  province,  where  the  rancherias  were  near  lakes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  near  the  present  towns  of 
Rincon  and  Hatch,  they  were  told  by  a  Conchos  Indian  that  fifteen 
days  westward  there  was  another  large  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 
were  many  towns  containing  houses  several  stories  high.  He  of- 
fered to  take  the  Spaniards  there,  but  they  continued  their  journey 
north. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Espejo  journeyed  for 
fifteen  days,  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues,  without  meeting  any 
inhabitants;  and,  finally,  beyond  a  village  of  straw  huts,  they 
reached  the  pueblos,  where  the  houses  were  from  three  to  four 
stories  high,  and  where  ten  towns  were  visited,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Grande ;  other  towns  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  all 
containing  a  population  of  about  12,000,  all  of  whom  were  friendly, 
as  Espejo  says,  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  These  pueblos 
must  have  been  located  in  the  valley  beginning  with  the  site  of  the 

Hijaa  de  Fee,  Luoero  qus  igieron  al  Sargewto  Mayor  Foo,  Anaya  Almaean,  Mb.  : 
'Por  una  India  rayada  de  nazion  Jumana  auida  y  comprada  de  los  amigos 
eristianos.'  In  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jamanos  I  can  find  nothing 
precise;  that  is,  bo  far  as  the  New  Mexican  JnmanoB  are  concerned. 

"From  the  Btatements  of  Benavides,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  no 
fixed  abodes,  bat  lived  almoBt  exclusively  on  the  buffalo.  Memorial^  p.  79, 
'Viendo  el  demonio,  enemigo  de  las  almas,  que  aquellos  religioBos  ivan  &  librar 
de  BUS  unas  las  que  alii  gozaua,  quiso  def enderse^  y  vbo  de  vn  ardid  de  los  que 
suele,  y  f ue,  que  seco  las  lagnnas  del  agua  que  bebian,  k  euya  causa  tambien  se 
auyento  el  mucho  ganado  de  Sibola  que  por  alii  auia,  de  que  todas  estas  nadones 
se  sustoQtauan,  y  luego,  por  medio  de  los  Indies  hechizeros,  echo  la  voz,  que 
mudassen  puestOi  para  buscar  de  comer.'  This  intimates  an  erratic  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  OfiatOi  as  I  have  shown  above,  mentions  at  least  three 
large  villages.  .  In  1700,  a  village  of  the  Jumanos  re-appears,  and  that  village 
cannot  have  been  situated  outside  of  New  Mexico,  as  the  news  of  its  destruc- 
tion (by  the  French)  was  carried  to  Taos  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
Territory  by  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  Relacion  Andnima  de  la  Be-oonquistaf  Ms. 
Sesto  Cuademo,  'El  afio  de  1700  refirio  un  apache  de  los  llanos,  que  los  fran> 
oeses  habian  destruido  el  pueblo  de  los  Jumanos,  y  esta  noticia,  que  el  alcalde 
mayor  del  pueblo  de  Taos  comunic6  &  Cubero,  hizo  temer  &  todos  los  del  reino 
que  loB  f  raneeses  podian  hacer  suya  esta  tierra. '  llie  village  of  Jumanos  here 
mentioned  cannot  have  had  any  connection  with  the  pueblo  of  Jumanos,  which 
had  been  abandoned  previously  to  1680." 
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present  town  of  San  Maroial,  jiut  after  paanng  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto. 

These  were  the  pueblos  that  had  been  visited  by  one  of  Goronado's 
captains  and  by  the  fray  Rodrigaez. 

Not  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  district  the  Spaniards  came  to 
another,  the  Tig^ias,  the  Tiguez  of  Coronado,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
had  arrived  at  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  one  of  sixteen  towns  consti- 
tuting the  province. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Puara,  the  news  that  the 
friars,  Rodriguez  and  Lopez,  with  some  of  their  attendants,  had 
been  murdered,  was  confirmed.  The  recollections  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Spaniards  under  Coronado  and  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  of 
forty  years  before  caused  the  Indians  to  take  to  flight  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Espejo,  and,  although  he  offered  every  inducement  to 
them  to  return,  they  refused  to  do  so. 

The  abandonment  of  Puara  was  effected  very  quickly,  the  In- 
dians leaving  behind  large  quantities  of  provisions,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  stood  in  sore  need.  It  is  said  by  one  historian  that  Puara 
was  sacked  by  Espejo  and  the  murderers  of  the  friars  garroted.*** 
Another  writes '"'^  that  several  thousand  Indians  were  slain,  but 
Espejo  says  nothing  of  this  in  his  account  The  Indians  also  in- 
formed Espejo  as  to  Coronado  having  been  at  Tiguez  and  that  they 
had  killed  nine  of  his  soldiers  and  forty  horses  and  on  this  account 
he  had  destroyed  one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province.*** 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  was  now  accomplished,  but 
the  commander,  after  consultation  with  the  friar  Beltr&n,  deter- 
mined that  he  would  make  further  explorations  before  returning 
to  New  Biscay.  Espejo  had  been  advised  by  the  Indians  that,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  there  were  great  and  rich 
towns,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  explorations  in  that  direction, 
thus  becoming  eye-witnesses  to  the  true  facts  and  in  this  way  en- 

M4  2^ate-Salnieron,  BelaaUm,  iL 

<•■  Arlegni,  Croniea  Zoo,,  p.  221. 

»•  Biuieroft,  H.  H.,  Hutary  of  Arisona  and  New  Mkexioo,  p.  S4,  gays  that 
in  Haklnyt  version  of  the  E^)ejo  narrative  the  information  gained  by  Espejo 
that  Franeisco  Vasquez  Coronado  had  been  there  and  that  the  Indians  had 
killed  nine  of  his  men  and  horses  does  not  i^pear,  and  that  this  doubtless 
aeeonnts  for  the  errors  of  Gallatin,  Davis,  Pnnoe,  and  others  in  locating 
Goronado's  Tiguez  on  the  Bio  Puereo. 
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abled  to  give  true  reports  on  their  return.    In  thia  he  was  supported 
by  the  friar,  as  well  as  by  the  soldiers. 

It  was  determined  that  the  command  should  remain  at  Tiguez 
while  some  of  these  places  were  explored  by  the  commander^  and 
setting  out  with  only  two  men,  he  traveled  eastward  for  two  days, 
finally  arriving  in  a  province  which  contained  eleven  towns ;  these 
contained  upwards  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to 
Espejo.  The  province  was  that  of  Maguas,**^  or  Magrinas,  and  was 
particularly  fertile,  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  being  produced  in 
abundance.  There  were  a  great  many  cattle,  with  the  hides  of  which, 
and  with  cotton,  they  made  their  clothing,  the  style  of  dress  being 
very  much  like  that  of  their  nearest  neighbors.  There  were  indi- 
cations of  rich  mines,  and  they  found  some  considerable  quantity 
of  metal  in  the  houses.  The  inhabitants  worshiped  idols.  The 
Spaniards  were  given  a  friendly  welcome  and  provisions  were  fur- 
nished. Returning  to  the  camp  at  Puara,  Espejo  gave  an  account 
of  what  had  been  seen  to  those  who  had  remained  behind  at  that 
place.  Espejo  was  undoubtedly  in  error  in  his  estimates  of  the 
population  of  these  provinces.*"' 

S87  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ibid,  note,  p.  85.  In  Espejo  Ezped.,  156,  the  provinoe 
of  Magriafl  is  laid  to  adjoin  that  of  the  Tiguas  on  the  northeast.  Thus  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Galisteo  region  though  I  know  of  no  ruins  to 
indicate  so  large  a  province,  and  some  other  difficiUties  will  appear  in  con- 
nection with  later  wanderings.  Davis  and  Prince,  misled  probably  by  the 
word  cibola  (esta  provincia  conflna  con  las  vacas  que  llaman  de  Givola)  or 
buffalo  represent  this  expedition  as  having  been  led  to  the  west. 

288  BandeHer,  A.  F.,  Final  Report f  part  i,  note,  p.  121 :  "  If  we  sum  up 
the  number  of  souls  attributed  to  them  by  him  (Espejo),  we  arrive  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Wherever  we  go  into  details,  however,  and  compare  his 
estimates  for  certain  weU  known  villages  with  the  possibilities  and  the  true 
conditions,  or  with  other  statements  of  older  sources  about  them,  it  becomes 
clear  how  this  otherwise  acute  observer  was  misled  in  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  people.  Thus,  for  instance,  Acoma  (Belacian  del  Vittge,  p.  179)  is 
reckoned  at  'mas  de  seis  mil  animas,'  whereas,  Gastafieda  (Ct&ola,  p.  69)  bbljb 
that  it  can  place  on  foot  about  200  warriors,  and  on  the  rock  of  Ajcoma  there 
is  furthermore,  not  room  for  much  over  1,000  people.  The  Pecos  or  the  Tanos, 
as  he  calls  them,  are  credited  with  40,000  (p.  185),  but  the  pueblo  of  Tshi-quit-e, 
or  the  old  Pecos  village,  shows  that  over  2,000  souls  could  never  have  lived  in 
it.  Indeed,  Gastafieda,  (p.  176)  asserts  that  the  people  of  Gicuyd  might  place 
on  foot  500  warriors  all  told.  Such  evidences  of  very  gross  exaggeration  could 
be  multiplied.  Espejo  has  consistently  exaggerated,  but  not  intentionally. 
He  was  led  astray  by  the  appearance  of  the  pueblos,  most  of  whidh  he  saw  at 
a  distance,  in  the  flrat  place,  and  then  still  more  by  the  custom  of  the  Indians 
flocking  to  the  place  where  strangers  arrive,  in  great  numbers,  and  remaining 
•bout  these  strtmgers  so  long  as  they  are  new  and  interesting  visitors.  Also 
out  of  suspicion.    Wherever  Espejo  stopped,  he  found  not  merely  the  inhabi- 
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Having  retamed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  after  a  short  rest,  Espejo 
determined  upon  an  exploration  of  the  country  up  that  river  to  the 
province  of  the  Queres,  and,  after  some  preparation,  departed,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  entire  command.  This  province  had  five  pueblos, 
and,  as  Espejo  states,  15,000  inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  were 
given  a  friendly  reception,  and,  from  observations  taken,  Espejo 
states  that  they  were  in  latitude  37  degrees  30  minutes,  which  is 
undoubtedly  an  error  by  at  least  two  degrees.    From  this  point, 

tanta  of  that  partieular  pueblo,  but  nearly  the  whole  tribe,  eongregated,  and 
having  onee  began  to  form  his  estimates,  he  applied  the  same  eriterions  to 
every  place.  "Bin  figures  are,  therefore,  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  without 
invalidating  thereby  the  exactitude  of  other  parts  of  his  valuable  report. 

"I  am  not  in  jKMsession  of  official  data  emanating  from  Ofiate  directly^  and 
establishing  the  population  of  the  pueblos  about  the  year  1600,  but  the  inves- 
tigations into  his  administration,  made  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  viceroy  Cond6 
de  Monterey,  contain  some  information  at  least  on  the  ideas  then  prevalent  on 
the  subject.  The  factor,  Don  Francisco  de  Valverde,  examined  five  witnesses 
on  tiie  subject.  Memorial  Bohre  el  Deseubrimiento  del  Nuevo  Mexico  y  nu 
Caeonteoimienios,  1696  to  ISOt  (Doe.  de  IndiaSf  vol.  xvi,  p.  210).  'Se  colige 
que  reabnente  para  labranza  y  eriansa  hay  tierras  y  poastos  apropositos;  y 
no  es  aqueUa  tan  esteril  como  la  gente  que  se  vino  pintaba,  ni  tan  pr6spero 
como  otros  6  hacen  y  6  represento  al  gobemador  en  las  relaciones  del  afio  de 
noventa  y  nueve,  que  algo  mejor  informado  con  mas  moderacion  escribe  de 
esto,  y  con  la  misma  habfin  los  suyospaqui  por  donde  se  dexa  de  entender,  que 
debe  de  ser  cosa  corta  lo  de  alii  .  .  .  eoliegese  tambien  que  hay  razonable 
numero  de  indios.' 

*  *  In  1630  Benavides  gives  an  approximate  enumeration  of  the  Pueblos,  and 
he  figures  their  numbers  at  about  70,000.  Acoma  appears  in  that  list  with 
2,000.  (Memorial,  p.  32.)  We  know  what  to  think  of  such  an  estimate;  it  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  rock  will  hold  conveniently,  lliere  are  other  equally 
glaring  inaccuracies.  On  page  26,  the  Tehuas  are  credited  with  eight  villages 
whereas  they  had  only  seven.  On  page  33,  the  Zufii  pueblos  are  set  down  as 
'eleven  or  twelve,'  whereas  there  were  only  half  that  number.  The  population 
of  Taos,  given  at  2,000,  is  also  vastly  exaggerated.  In  short,  the  Memorial 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  'campaign  document.'  Its  purpose  was  to  induce  the 
King  to  favor  the  Missions,  to  create  a  better  impression  of  the  missionaries 
than  the  Spanish  government  had  at  that  time,  after  their  constant  quarrels 
with  the  governors  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric 
at  Santa  F6.  The  latter  fact  is  very  plainly  established  in  the  Beai  Cedula 
of  May  19,  1631,  Ms.  in  which  the  King,  among  other  matters  touching  the 
proposed  e«tablishment  of  an  episcopal  see,  says:  'Fray  Franco  de  Sosa, 
Comisario  de  Gorte  y  Secrete  General  del  Orden  de  San  Francisco  se  me  ha 
hecho  relaeion  .  .  .  y  estan  oy  convertidos  mas  de  quientos  mil  Indies  y 
de  ellos  bautlzados  mas  de  ochenta  mil.'    This  is  said  of  New  Mexico. 

"The  earliest  actual  census  of  the  Pueblos,  which  I  know  of,  dates  back  to 
1660.  Vetancurt  (CrowieOf  p.  314):  'Pues  el  afio  de  1660  se  hiso  padron 
general,  en  que  se  hallaron  mas  de  veinte  cuatro  mil  personas,  chicas  y  grandes, 
idles  y  espafiolea.'  There  were  then  about  1,000  Spaniards  in  all  of  New 
Modco,  so  that  the  number  of  Pueblo  Indians  was  a  little  over  23,000.  This 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  statements  of  Oastafieda,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  previously." 
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they  traveled  two  days,  and,  in  a  distance  of  fourteen  leagues, 
arrived  in  the  province  of  Cunames  or  Punames.  Here  they  found 
five  towns,  the  largest  of  which  was  called  Cia.  The  town  of  Cia 
was  quite  extensive,  containing  eight  market  places  and  the  houses 
were  better  built  than  any  others  which  had  yet  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  were  plastered  and  painted  in  many  colors. 
Espejo  estimates  the  population  at  twenty  thousand.  They  made 
the  Spaniards  presents  of  provisions  and  some  handsome  mantles. 
Here  they  were  also  shown  some  specimens  of  the  precious  metals 
and  were  shown  the  mountains  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 
From  Cia  the  Spaniards  went  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  probably 
up  the  river  of  that  name,  to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  called  by  them 
Emexes,  Emeges,  or  Amejes ;  this  province  contained  seven  pueblos 
altogether,  and  contained  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  one 
of  the  towns,  a  large  one,  situated  in  the  mountains,  was  not  vis- 
ited. The  people  of  this  province  resembled  those  of  Cunames, 
being  well  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  possessing  a 
good  form  of  government 

Espejo  left  the  Jemez  country  and  pursued  a  westerly  course  for 
fifteen  leagues  to  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  situated  upon  a  high  rock, 

and  accessible  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
ESPEJO  visrrs  acoma,    rock,  and  containing  a  population  which  was 

zuNi,  AND  MOQUi        estimated  at  over  six  thousand.    Upon  the 

approach  of  the  Spaniards  the  principal 
men  of  the  place  came  down  to  meet  them,  bringing  with  them  many 
presents  and  an  abundance  of  provisions.  The  cultivated  fields  of 
the  Acoma  were  located  two  leagues  from  the  town,  and  were  irri- 
gated from  a  small  river  that  fiowed  nearby,  along  the  banks  of 
which  were  growing  great  clusters  of  roses  like  those  of  Castile. 
In  this  vicinity  were  several  mountains,  said  to  contain  metals,  but 
they  were  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people  and  were  not  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  Acoma  they  remained  three  days,  and  during  their 
stay  the  Indians  performed  a  solemn  dance  before  them.  They 
came  out  dressed  in  good  apparel  and  gave  many  amusing  exercises 
and  performances.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  their 
arrival  at  Acoma,  Espejo  resumed  his  journey,  still  continuing 
westerly,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  leagues  reached  the  pro- 
vince of  Zuni,  which  the  Spaniards  called  Cibola,  having,  as  the 
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eamznander  Bays,  six  puebloB  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here  they  fonnd  still  standing  the  crosses  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  forty  years  before  under  Goronado's  command. 
They  also  found  the  Mexican  Indians  whom  Coronado  had  left  be- 
hind when  he  returned  to  New  Spain  still  living;  they  were  named 
Andr6s  de  Culiacan,  Gaspar  de  Mejico,  and  Antonio  de  Guadala- 
jara. They  had  been  so  long  among  the  Zunis  that  they  had  almost 
forgotten  their  mother  tongue  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  Zunis 
with  great  fluency.  They  told  Espe jo  of  the  journey  undertaken  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Tovar,  but,  what  was  of  greater  interest  to  the  Span- 
iards, they  informed  them  that  in  a  journey  of  sixty  dsys  to  the 
west,  far  beyond  where  Coronado 's  captains  had  been  compelled  to 
return  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  and  the  great  canyon,  there 
was  a  lake  with  many  settlements  upon  its  banks,  where  the  people 
had  gold  in  abundance,  wearing  that  metal  in  the  form  of  ear-rings 
and  bracelets.  They  said  that  Coronado  had  heard  of  this  province, 
but  after  attempting  to  reach  it  failed  and  came  back  to  Cibola  and 
never  made  a  second  attempt  Espejo  was  very  anxious  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  this  lake  and  the  populous  towns,  and  proposed  to 
his  men  and  officers  that  they  undertake  the  journey.  Some  of  them 
were  willing,  but  the  majority,  including  the  friar,  Beltr&n,  was 
opposed  and  advocated  a  return  to  New  Biscay.  Nine  of  his  sol- 
diers agreed  to  accompany  him,  and,  having  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  left  Cibola  on  his  journey  to  the  west  In  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-eight  leagues,  they  approached  a  large  and  populous 
province  which  was  estimated  to  contain  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  country  of  the  Moqui.  The  Indians  were  alarmed  when 
they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Espejo  and  his  companions,  and 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  not  to  come  nearer  their 
towns  under  penalty  of  death.  They  were  assured  by  Espejo  that 
his  coming  was  for  a  peaceful  purpose  and  that  no  harm  could 
come  to  his  people.  He  gave  the  messenger  several  presents  to 
carry  to  the  Indians.  He  made  such  a  favorable  report  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  presents  had  so  much  influence  in  quieting  the 
fears  of  the  natives  that  they  gave  Espejo  permission  to  enter  their 
towns.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  within  a  league  of  the  first 
town,  they  were  met  by  about  two  thousand  Indians  who  had  come 
out  to  give  them  welcome,  and  bringing  with  them  great  loads  of 
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provisions.  In  return  Espejo  gave  them  a  few  articles  of  small 
value,  which  greatly  pleased  them.  As  they  drew  nearer  the  town, 
the  caciques,  with  a  multitude  of  other  Indians,  came  out  to  meet 
them.  They  manifested  great  pleasure  at  the  visit  of  the  Christians, 
in  testimony  of  which  they  cast  com  meal  on  the  ground  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses.  Escorted  by  this  immense  throng  of  natives  the 
nine  soldiers  and  their  commander  entered  the  town  where  they  were 
well  lodged  and  entertained.  Espejo,  not  to  be  excdled  in  gener- 
osity, again  distributed  among  them  some  glass  beads  and  other  small 
articles.  Word  was  sent  by  the  cacique  to  the  whole  province,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  who  were  represented  as  being 
a  very  courteous  people,  and  for  which  reason  he  had  not  offered 
them  any  harm.  The  Indians  came  from  all  over  the  province  to 
visit  the  Spaniards,  loaded  them  with  presents,  which  they  gave 
with  an  invitation  to  come  to  their  towns  and  enjoy  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  display  of  friendship,  Espejo  feared 
that  treachery  might  be  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  hospi- 
tality, and,  to  be  better  prepared  in  case  of  necessity  he  wanted  some 
place  of  defense  to  rally  upon.  Using  considerable  strategy  he 
represented  to  the  chiefi9  that  his  horses  were  very  fierce  animals 
and  might  do  some  of  the  Indians  harm  in  case  they  should  become 
enraged,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  enclosure  in  which  to 
confine  them  and  thereby  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  accident. 
The  cacique,  believing  this  to  be  true,  assembled  the  Indians,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  a  rude  fort  of  lime  and  stone  was  constructed,  being 
just  such  an  enclosure  as  the  Spaniards  desired  in  the  event  the 
Indians  should  show  any  signs  of  hostility.  The  name  of  this  town 
was  Zaguato-Awatobi.'** 

The  Spaniards  remained  several  days  at  Awatobi,  receiving  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Indians,  but,  having  received  additional  infor- 
mation here  as  to  the  great  lake  of  which  he  was  in  search,  Espejo 
began  making  his  preparations  for  the  continuation  of  his  journey 
to  the  westward.    He  sent  two  Spaniards  and  some  of  the  Indians, 

289  This  place  whiob  Espejo  called  Zaguato  was  Awatobi  or  Agoatavi  or 
Aguitobi;  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  Moquis  of  Oraibi  in  the  year  1700.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  month  of  Jnne  of  that  year.  Fray  Juan  Garayochea,  Carta  al 
Oobemador  Pedro  Bodriguee  Cubero,  June  9,  1700.  In  1701,  Gubero  made  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  a^inst  the  Moquis^  Belacion  Andnima  de  la  Eeoo/nqaista 
del  Nuevo  Mejioo  (Ms.  Sesto  Cuademo). 


^ 
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who  had  acoompaziied  hiniy  back  to  Zufii,  and,  with  only  four  oom- 
panions,  Espejo  set  out  upon  his  joumey.  When  the  natives  were 
advised  that  he  was  going  to  leave  them,  they  brought  him  numerous 
presents,  among  which  were  a  great  many  mantas  and  some  sped* 
mens  of  silver  ore. 

Espejo  took  with  him  some  Moqui  g^des,  and  after  a  journey  of 
forty-five  leagues  over  a  mountainous  country,  he  found  the  mines 
and  with  his  own  hands  obtained  rich  samples  of  silver  ore.  On 
the  streams  he  found  large  quantities  of  wild  grapes,  walnut  trees, 
flax,  and  Indian  figs.  He  visited  several  settlements  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes,  where  com  was  raised  and  whose  people  were  found 
friendly.  These  natives  told  of  a  great  river  beyond  the  mountains 
and  told  of  its  great  width  and  the  great  towns  which  were  to  be 
found  upon  its  banks.  The  river,  they  said,  flowed  into  the  north 
sea  and  the  natives  used  canoes  to  cross  it  From  the  mines  Espejo 
returned  to  Zuni,  returning  by  a  more  direct  route,  and  traveling 
only  sixty  leagues.  It  is  believed  that  the  mining  section  visited  by 
Esi>ejo  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  BiU  Williams  Moun- 
tain, forty  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Prescott,  Arizona.^^ 

When  the  Spaniards  had  returned  to  Zuni,  they  not  only  found 
the  five  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  back  by  Espejo,  with  his 
baggage,  but  Friar  Beltr&n  and  his  companions  as  well,  as  the  friar 
had  not  yet  started  on  his  return  to  New  Biscay,  but  soon  did  so,  by 
the  same  route,  or  possibly  direct  from  Acoma  southeastward  to  the 
Rio  Orande,  and  thence  down  the  river.**^ 

Espejo,  with  his  eight  remaining  soldiers,  with  a  view  of  making 
further  exploration  of  the  upper  Rio  Orande,  took  up  his  march  to 
the  valley  of  that  river  and,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  at 

SM  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hietory  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexieo^  p.  88:  "It  will 
be  remembered  that  Coranado  had  reached  the  Colorado  by  a  westerly  or  north* 
westerly  course  from  Moqui ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Espejo 's  route  was  rather 
to  the  southwest,  as  he  only  heard  of  the  great  river  beyond  the  mountains. 
Taking  his  distances  of  45  leagues  from  Moqui  and  60  leagues  from  Zufii,  we 
might  locate  his  mine  in  the  region  of  Bill  Williams  Mountain,  40  or  50  miles 
north  of  Prescott.    The  record  hardly  justifies  any  more  definite  location." 

S91  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ihidi  ''In  the  statement  of  Escalante  and  Barrundo, 
in  New  Mem.  Testim.,  p.  148-9,  made  before  Espejo 's  return,  but  at  a  date 
not  given,  allusion  is  made  to  the  return  of  BeltrAn,  leaving  Espejo  in  the 
north.  The  returning  party  at  first  consisted  of  Miguel  San<3ieK  and  his  two 
sons,  Gregorio  Hernandez,  Gristoval  Sanchez,  and  Frias,  or  six  in  all,  leaving 
Espejo  nine  for  the  Moqui  trip;  later,  on  Espejo 's  return,  Gregorio  Hernandes 
is  said  to  have  joined  Beltr&n's  party." 
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the  proyince  of  the  Queres,  and  thence  eastward  in  two  days,  or 
twelve  leagaeSy  to  the  province  of  the  Ubates,  or  Hubates,  which  had 

five  pueblos  containing  20,000  inhabit- 
ESPEJO  BBTUBNS  TO  THB  BIO  ants.  Thcsc  wcrc  undoubtedly  the 
GBAKDE — THENCE  HOME  BY  pucbloB  Ijiug  uorth  of  Santa  F6,  and 
WAY  OF  THE  PECOS  BiVEB  to  reach  these  from  the  Queres  prov- 
ince, Espejo  traveled  northeast  in- 
stead of  east.  From  these  pueblos  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
reach  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy6,  which  he  next  visited,  in  one  day's 
journey.  Cicuy6,  according  to  Espejo,  was  in  the  province  of  the 
Tamos,  which,  with  its  three  large  pueblos,  contained  forty  thousand 
people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cicuy£  of  Espejo  is  the  Pecos  of 
today,  as  it  was  situate  half  a  league  from  the  Bio  de  las  Vacas,  by 
which  name  the  Pecos  river  was  known  to  Espejo. 

The  Tanos,  different  from  the  other  natives  visited  by  Espejo, 
were  very  unfriendly,  refusing  to  admit  the  Spaniards  to  their 
pueblos  and  declining  to  furnish  them  with  any  provisions  whatever. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  in  his  command  were  taken  ill,  and  Espejo 
determined  to  make  quick  return  to  New  Biscay.  Taking  with  him 
a  Pecos  Indian,  and  leaving  the  pueblo  of  Cicuye,  after  having 
traveled  half  a  league,  they  reached  the  Bio  Pecos,  down  which 
they  journeyed  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  On  this  por- 
tion of  the  journey  they  saw  many  herds  of  buffalo.  Meeting  with 
some  Indians  of  the  tribe  of  Jumanos,  Espejo  was  escorted  by  them 
to  the  Bio  Concho  in  twelve  days  of  travel,  covering  some  forty 
leagues.  Espejo  left  Cicuye  in  the  month  of  July,  1583,  and 
arrived  at  San  Bartolom^,  in  New  Biscay,  on  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  Here,  during  the  month  of  October  he  made 
up  his  report.  Friar  Beltr&n  and  his  party  had  arrived  some 
months  before,  and  the  friar  had  left  and  gone  to  Durango.  The 
viceroy,  to  whom  the  report  was  sent,  forwarded  the  same  to  the 
king  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  force  under  Es- 
pejo, the  conditions  which  existed,  the  purposes  for  which  he  came 
to  New  Mexico,  the  feelings  of  hostility  which  necessarily  must 
have  prevailed  among  the  Indians  who  had  recollections  of  the  visit 
of  Coronado  years  before,  this  entrada  was  little  short  of  remarkable. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  without  a  conflict  with  the  natives 
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of  a  smgle  province,  he  acoomplkhed  as  much,  if  not  more  than  had 
been  effected  by  Coxonado  and  hia  great  expedition,  confessedly  the 
most  brilliant  and  completely  equipped  of  any  that  had  ever  left 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Goronado's  treatment  of  the  natives,  in  many 
respects,  was  most  barbarous,  and  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
Espejo  by  the  natives  of  Tigaex,  who  had  suffered  most  at  Coro- 
nado's  hands,  is  a  fair  commentary  upon  the  peaceful  disposition 
of  the  Indians  had  they  been  accorded  the  treatment  which  the  in* 
structions  of  the  viceroy,  Mendoza,  had  demanded.  The  practical  re- 
sults of  this  entrada  were  far  more  important  and  satisfactory  than 
the  efforts  of  Goronado  forty  years  before.  Gastaneda,  the  historian  of 
the  early  expedition,  realized  what  a  great  section  of  country  had 
been  lost  to  the  members  of  the  expedition  under  Goronado,  and  the 
reports  of  the  subsequent  exploring  parties  only  confirmed  what 
Gastaneda  deplored.'*' 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  whether  or  not 
Francisco  de  Ibarra  ever  entered  what  is  now  the  territory  of 

New   Mexico.     As  has 

OBioiN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  NEW  ifEXico —    been  Said,  after  the  Goro- 

EXPEDmoN  OF  IBARRA,  1563-5  nado     expedition,     the 

Spaniard  gradually  ex- 
tended his  conquests  northward  toward  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Bio 
Oila.  This  progress  was  most  constant,  and  was  carried  on  by 
miners  and  missionaries.  Just  how  far  Ibarra  penetrated  the  un- 
known north  is  not  positively  known.  At  any  rate,  on  his  return 
Ibarra  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  ''New  Mexico''  as  well  as  a 


<•> Gastafieda,  Belacion,  etc.,  Winship's  translation,  p.  472:  "I  alwajrs 
notice  and  it  ia  a  fact,  that  for  the  most  part,  when  we  have  something  valu- 
able in  our  hands,  and  deal  with  it  without  hindrance,  we  do  not  value  or  prize 
it  as  highly  as  if  we  understood  how  much  we  would  miss  it  after  we  had  lost 
it,  and  the  longer  we  continue  to  have  it  the  less  we  value  it;  but  after  we 
have  lost  it  and  miss  the  advantages  of  it,  we  have  a  great  pain  in  the  heart 
and  we  are  all  the  time  imagining  and  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  by  which 
to  get  it  back  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  happened  to  all  or  most 
of  tiiose  who  went  on  the  expedition  which,  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  1540,  Francisco  Vasquez  led  in  search  of  the  Seven  Cities.  Granted 
that  they  did  not  And  the  riches  of  which  they  had  been  told,  they  found  a 
place  in  which  to  search  for  them  and  the  beginning  of  a  good  country  to  settle 
in,  so  as  to  go  on  farther  from  there.  Since  they  came  back  from  the  country 
which  they  conquered  and  abandoned,  time  has  given  them  a  chance  to  under- 
stand the  direction  and  locality  in  which  they  were,  and  the  borders  of  the 
good  country  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  their  hearts  weep  for  having  lost  so 
favorable  an  opportunity." 
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new  Biscaya.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  from  this  cirenmstance,  the 
name  New  Mexico  came  to  be  applied  in  later  years  to  a  country 
that  Qovemor  Ibarra  had  never  seen.  The  application  of  this 
name  to  the  country  has  been  attributed  by  a  good  many  authori- 
ties, early  and  modem,  both  to  Friar  Rodriguez  and  Don  Antonio 
de  EspejOy  although  the  former  caUed  the  country  which  he  visited 
San  Felipe,  and  Espejo,  Nueva  Andalucia.  The  truth  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  name  was  applied  in  Mexico,  under  circumstances  not 
fully  recorded,  after  the  return  of  Chamuscado  and  while  Espejo 
was  still  journeying  through  the  land  of  the  pueblos.  The  first 
occurrence  of  the  name  is  in  Rio  de  Losa's  essay  written  about  this 
time.  San  Felipe  de  Nuevo  Mexico  appears  occasionally  in  early 
documents.  It  was  obviously  natural  that  such  a  name  should  have 
suggested  itself  as  appropriate  for  any  newly  discovered  province 
whose  people  and  buildings  resembled,  in  a  general  way,  that  is  in 
comparison  with  the  wild  tribes  and  the  huts,  those  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico.*** 


3M  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hittory  of  AriBona  and  New  Mexiea,  pp.  72  and  73-91 
and  notes:  ''While  Coronado's  was  the  last  of  the  grand  militarj  eacpedi- 
tions  for  half  a  eenturjr,  and  while  for  much  longer  Uie  fkr  north  was  left 
almost  ezduBively  to  the  theorists^  yet  toward  the  north  there  was  a  constant 
progress  in  the  interior  through  the  efforts  of  miners  and  missionaries  in  Nneva 
GaUeia  and  Nueva  Yiscaya,  destined  to  cross  the  line  of  our  Territory  in  time. 
It  was  forty  years  before  the  line  was  again  passed,  unless  there  may  have 
been  one  exception  in  the  expeditions  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra  in  1563-5.  From 
a  point  not  very  definitely  fixed  in  the  nerra  between  Sinaloa  and  Dunmgo, 
Ibarra  marched  for  eight  days  to  a  point  from  which  he  saw  a  large  town  of 
sevezal-storied  buildings;  and  later,  having  gone  to  Sinaloa,  he  mjn  he  'went 
300  leagues  from  Ghunetla,  in  which  entrada  he  found  large  settlements  of 
natives  clothed  and  well  provided  with  maice  and  other  things  for  their  sup- 
port; and  they  also  had  many  houses  of  several  stories.  But  because  it  was  so 
far  from  New  Spain  and  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  because  the  governor 
had  not  enough  people  for  settlement,  and  the  natives  were  hostile,  using 
poisoned  arrows,  he  was  obliged  to  return.'  Beaumont,  deriving  his  informa- 
tion from  unknown  sources,  adds  that '  Ibarra  was  accompanied  by  fifty  soldiers, 
by  Pedro  de  Tovar,  of  Goronado's  expedition,  and  l^  Padre  Acevedo  and 
other  friars.'  His  course  was  to  the  right  of  that  followed  by  Goronado  and 
nearer  New  Mexico.  He  reached  some  great  plains  adjoining  those  of  the 
vacoBf  the  buif alo  plains,  and  there  found  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses 
were  of  seveial  stories,  which  was  called  Paguemi,  and  where  there  were  traces 
of  metals  having  been  melted.  A  few  days  later,  Ibarra  reached  the  great 
city  of  Pagme,  a  most  beautiful  city  adorned  with  very  sumptuous  edifices, 
extending  over  three  leagues,  with  houses  of  three  stories,  very  grand,  with 
various  and  extensive  plazas,  and  the  houses  surrounded  with  waUs  that  appear 
to  be  of  masonry.  This  town  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  said  to 
have  gone  eastward.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  reliance  diould  be  placed 
on  Beaumont's  narrative;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  grounds  for  more  than 
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In  the  month  of  November,  1582,  the  viceroy,  the  Cond6  de 
Corona,  reported  to  his  king  the  resolts  of  his  investigations  relative 

to  the  jonmey  and  probable  fate  of  the 

THB  EXPEDITIONS  OP      f  liar  Rodriguez  and  his  oompanions.    At 

HXJHAKA  AND  CASTAflo    thls  time  nothing  whatever  was  known  in 

the  City  of  Mexico  of  the  expedition  under 
Don  Antonio  de  Espejo,  starting  from  Nueva  Biscaya.  In  his  report 
to  the  king,  the  viceroy  attached  for  his  information  a  communi- 
cation from  Don  Rodrigo  del  Rio  de  Losa,  lieutenant  captain-gen- 
eral of  Nueva  Gkilicia,  whom  he  had  consulted.  This  officer,  as  the 
viceroy  says,  was  a  man  of  great  experience  in  explorations,  having 
served  with  Arellano  in  Florida,  and  with  Ibarra  in  Nueva  Biscaya. 


Fac-simile  of  Signature  of  the  Gond6  de  CoroiLa 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
were  very  hostile  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  friars  had  been  mur- 
dered and  insisted  that  a  force  sufficient  for  the  proper  reduction 
of  the  natives  should  be  sent,  thereby  inspiring  respect  for  the 
Spanish  arms  and  preventing  future  revolts  and  outrages ;  that  the 
force  should  consist  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  men,  each  pro- 
vided with  seven  mules  and  horses.  It  was  his  opinion  that  after 
the  death  of  the  friars  had  been  avenged  and  the  country  placed 

the  vaguest  conjecture  as  to  what  region  was  thus  explored  by  Ibarra.  He  may 
have  visited  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  of  the  Gila  valley;  or  may,  as 
Beaumont  seems  to  think,  have  gone  farther  to  the  region  of  the  Moqui  towns ; 
or,  perhaps,  he  went  more  to  the  east  and  reached  the  Oasas  Grandes  of  Chi- 
huahua.'' 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiit.  North  Mex.  States,  i,  105-10;  aUw  Ibarra,  Bela43ion, 
482.  Vargas,  N.  Mex,  Testim.,  129  (about  1583),  tells  us  that  Ibarra  ''revol- 
Ti6  sobre  Ul  parte  del  norte  hasta  que  di6  en  los  vi^es  de  las  vaeas. ' ' 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Higt.  Ar%B.  and  New  Mexico,  p.  73,  says:  ''Another  note- 
worthy circumstance  in  this  connection  was  the  discovery  in  1568  by  a  party 
of  mining  prospectors  from  Maiapii,  in  northern  Zacatecas,  of  a  lake  which 
was  formally  named  Laguna  del  Nueva  Mejico.  This  lake  was  apparently  one 
of  those  in  the  modem  Coahuila,  but  the  tendency  to  And  a  'New  Mexico'  In 
the  north  is  noticeable." 
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upon  a  peaee  footing,  a  few  settlers  should  be  left,  the  main  body 
of  the  expedition  should  proceed  across  the  buffalo  plains  to  Qui- 
vira  and  beyond,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  north  or  south  sea,  or  to 
the  strait  "which  is  near  China,  in  latitude  57  degrees,  the  occu- 
pation thereof  by  the  English  or  French  being  in  this  manner  pre- 
vented. ' ' 

Don  Bodrigo  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  expedition  should 
carry  with  it  the  material  necessary  for  building  two  small  ships, 
so  that  rivers  and  straits  might  be  safely  and  easily  crossed,  or 
possibly  for  use  in  sending  news  to  the  viceroy,  in  the  event  any 
great  discoveries  should  be  made.  The  officer  goes  into  all  the  de- 
tails, suggests  that  friars  be  sent  along  and  proposes  that  the 
officers  and  men  be  encouraged  in  their  effort  thus  to  explore  the 
country  by  having  their  property  exempt  from  taxation,  the  giving 
of  tities,  and  very  liberal  encomiendas  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico.*** 

The  report  of  the  viceroy  and  its  accompanying  communication 
from  De  Losa  received  a  favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  his 
royal  master,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1583,  an  order  was  made 
by  the  king,  instructing  the  viceroy  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
some  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  expedition,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations,  but  without  any  cost  to  the  royal 
treasury,  the  contract  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
before  anything  was  actually  undertaken.  This  order  was  received 
in  Mexico  some  time  during  the  following  month  of  August.**' 

About  one  month  after  a  copy  of  this  royal  order  was  received 
by  the  viceroy,  Beltr&n  and  Espejo  returned  from  their  expedition 
to  the  north,  and  the  reports  made  by  them  awakened  a  lively 
interest  in  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  lands  and  provinces.  The 
friar  and  Espejo  both  reported  that  the  people  were  not  hostile; 
that  they  had  received  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  that  the 
country  was  well  worth  settling  and  colonizing;  that  the  natives 
knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  but  ores,  rich  in 
silver,  had  been  found  at  several  places,  which,  with  proper  develop- 
ment, would  doubtless  result  in  good  producing  mines.    The  friar 

^*New  Mexico  Tejiim.,  pp.  96-97-99,  viceroy  to  the  king,  November  Ist,. 
1582. 

s»fiPacheco,  VoCy  zv,  100;  zvi,  297. 
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Beltrin  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  the  people  and 
the  prospects  of  saving  the  sonls  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
natives  whose  intelligence  was  of  a  superior  character.  Further- 
more,  the  Spaniards  had  never  failed  to  remember  the  tales  of  the 
wealth  of  Quivira,  and  Espejo's  report  of  the  big  lake,  the  popu- 
lous villages,  and  plenty  of  gold  was  all  that  was  required  to  arouse 
ipneat  interest  in  the  prospects  of  any  expedition  which  might  re- 
ceive the  royal  sanction. 

Again,  Rio  del  Losa,  in  his  communication  to  the  viceroy,  had 
made  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  further  exploration  and  conquest 
because  of  the  possible  activity  of  other  powers,  and,  as  he  says,  to 
prevent  "otras  nadones  de  franceses  6  ingleses  luteranos  no  la 
ocupen."  One,  Padre  Diego  Marques,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  had  been  closely  questioned  by  them  respecting 
his  knowledge  of  the  countries  then  being  explored  in  the  north 
by  the  Spaniards. 

There  was  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico  at  this  time 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Cristobal  Martin,  wealthy  and  prominent, 
who,  having  heard  of  the  royal  cedula  and  the  reports  brought  to 
the  country  by  the  friar,  Beltr&n,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Espejo,  made 
application  to  the  audiencia  for  a  contract  of  exploration  under  the 
laws  and  regulations.  He  was  willing  to  head  an  expedition  of 
two  or  three  hundred  men  and  would  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  enterprise.  He  desired  a  missionary  force  of  not  less  than 
six  Franciscans  and  two  secular  clergymen,  and  wished  that  he  be 
supplied  with  certain  arms  and  ammunition  at  the  cost  of  the 
crown.  Don  Cristoval  was  evidently  an  ambitious  individual.  He 
also  asked  that  he  receive  the  title  of  captain-general  and  governor 
for  himself  and  family  during  three  lives  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
should  be  able  to  conquer.  He  also  wanted  the  right  to  distribute 
as  encomiendas  to  his  soldiers  all  of  the  natives  of  the  conquered 
provinces  for  ten  lives.  He  had  ideas  of  power  that  are  somewhat 
amusing  to  those  who  know  how  jealous  was  the  Spanish  crown  at 
this  time,  for  he  gave  as  a  condition  of  his  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise that  he  be  given  the  right  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officials, 
and  to  grant  lands.  He  thought  that  the  royal  one-fifth  of  the 
product  of  all  mines  should  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  for  a  per- 
iod of  one  hundred  years;  that  all  products  be  exempt  from  tax- 


to  him,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  vice-regal  author- 
ities, there  would  be  no  wrangles  or  delays ;  that  the  natives  would 
be  well  treated  and  that,  under  his  policies  and  plans,  the  new 
country  would  soon  become  a  flourishing  community  and  add  much 
to  the  royal  revenues. 

"When  Espejo  made  his  report  of  his  journey  to  the  north  and  in 
the  statement  of  what  he  had  seen  and  accomplished  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  desire  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  service 

iMpacheco,  Doc.  xvi,  277-301,  Martin,  Asienio  con  Cristobal  Martin  por  et 
qve  se  ofreoe  d  tr  en  persona  al  desaabrimiento,  pacijicafnoii  y  poblacion  del 
Nnevo  Mexico,  iajo  la»  condidones  gue  expone,  Merico  &  26  Octubre  de  1583, 

This  ii  the  eipeciienle  of  the  proceeilinEs  had  at  the  City  of  Meiico.  which 
waa  sent  to  Spain;  the  date  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  soon  after  December 
24th,  as  that  ii  thp  date  of  the  certificate.  It  in)\yhere  appears  in  the  doeument 
that  the  contract  nas  Bi|nied.  but  in  the  beginning,  Don  Cristoval  sajs  that 
"el  fiie  el  primero  que  eapitulo  fi  aiento  en  rirtu^  cle  una  Beal  Cedula  de 
V.  A.,  el  retfocio  de  la  poblacion  y  descubrimiento  del  N.  Meiico  y  fue  remetido 
i.  Vueetra  Beal  Consejo  de  Tadiaa." 
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of  hk  royal  master,  and  stated  that  in  anticipation  of  the  futore 
colonization  or  exploration  of  the  countries  he  had  visited,  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  New  Biscay  two  Indians,  one  from  Moqui 
and  the  other  from  Pecos,  who  might  become  useful  as  interpreters, 
if  properly  educated  in  the  Spanish  language.  Espejo  also  wrote 
to  the  archbishop  and  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  apply  for  a 
royal  commission  to  explore  and  conquer  the  countries  he  had  vis- 
ited in  company  with  Fray  Beltr&n.'*^ 

Don  Antonio  was  a  man  of  family,  and  his  son-in-law,  Don  Pedro 
Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  being  about  to  start  for  Spain,  was,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1584,  duly  empowered  by  Espejo  to  represent  him 
at  the  court  of  Spain  and  obtain,  if  possible,  the  right  to  the  ''con* 
quista  y  pacificacion  y  gobemacion"  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mex- 
ico or  Nueva  Andalucia,  which  Espejo  had  discovered  and  taken 
possession  of  the  year  before,  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  Qonzales 
de  Mendoza  took  with  him  a  copy  of  Espejo 's  Beladan^  which  was 
attached  to  the  formal  petitiim. 

The  proposition  advanced  by  Espejo  was  the  organization  of  an 
expedition  consisting  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  men,  the  most 
of  whom  were  to  be  brought  from  Spain,  and  one  hundred  of  whom 
should  be  married  and  having  children.  The  expedition  was  to  be 
organized  into  four  companies,  and  each  well  supplied  with  all 
necessaries,  whether  soldier  or  settler.  A  portion  of  the  force  was 
to  consist  of  cavalry,  and  with  them  should  be  taken  mares,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  He  declared  that  twenty-four  Franciscans  were  neces- 
sary for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  new  kingdom.  Having  been 
over  both  routes  which  he  mentioned,  he  would  take  a  portion  of  the 
expedition  by  way  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  other  by  way  of  the 
Rio  de  Vacas,  the  Pecos.  For  the  safely  of  the  settlers,  it  was  his 
idea  that  the  garrison  should  be  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rock  of  Acoma,  that  being,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  center  for 
military  or  other  operations.  Espejo  believed  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  inaugurated  by  himself  on  his  first  trip  to  the  north  in  the 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives ;  his  policy  would  be  one  of 
conciliation  and  justice,  always  looking  forward  to  the  preservation 
of  peaceful  relations.  In  the  enterprise,  Espejo  declared  himself 
willing  to  expend  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  in  addi- 

M7  Eipejo,  BeUurianf  in  Paeheeo,  doe.  xv,  151-191. 
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tion  to  the  ten  thousand  which  had  already  been  expended  by  him 
in  his  journey  with  Friar  Beltran.  In  the  expedition  he  could  rely 
upon  twenty  associates^  all  of  whom  were  men  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract.  It 
is  supposed  that,  as  was  usual  with  the  so-called  governors,  Espejo 
asked  for  the  several  titles  of  captain-general,  governor,  and  all  the 
privileges  which,  under  the  laws,  accompanied  those  positions  in 
the  New  World. 

We  have  seen  that  Espejo  made  his  request  direct  to  the  king 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  his  intentions  were  known  by  the  author- 
ities at  the  Cily  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible,  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Don  Cristoval  Martin  had  made  application  for  a  contract  of 
exploration,  some  sort  of  an  investigation  was  had,  for  about  that 
time  the  alguacil  mayor  and  regidor  of  Puebla  addressed  the  king 
upon  the  subject  of  exploration  of  the  lands  visited  by  Espejo.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  was  not  worth  much,  and  was 
generally  undesirable  and  offered  but  slight  inducements  to  the  set- 
tler and  colonizer.  The  name  of  this  o£Scer  was  Francisco  Diaz  de 
Vargas.  He  believed,  however,  having  heard  the  latest  reports  from 
the  countries  desired  to  be  explored,  that^  inasmuch  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  evidences  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  well  to  send  an  expedition  of  exploration,  not  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes,  into  the  country  and,  in  this  way,  confirm  the  reports 
that  had  been  made  by  the  friar  and  Espejo.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
force  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  was  entirely  sufScient  and  to  that  end 
he  was  entirely  willing  to  head  such  an  expedition  himself.  That, 
in  the  event  the  exploring  expedition  thus  by  him  recommended, 
confirmed  what  had  been  reported,  he,  accepting  the  titles  and  usual 
emoluments  which  the  law  and  the  regulations  gave,  would  be 
willing  to  take  charge  of  a  greater  expedition,  having  for  its  object 
the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  lands  in  question. 

There  is  no  record  of  anything  having  come  out  of  these  various 
propositions.  However,  no  expedition  was  organized  either  by 
Martin,  Espejo,  or  de  Vargas,  and  for  the  next  five  years  nothing  is 
known,  which  is  of  record,  concerning  New  Mexico. 

Early  in  the  year  1589,  Don  Juan  Bauptista  de  Lomas  y  Colmen- 
ares,  a  resident  of  the  Nieves  Minas,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
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viceroy,  Viliamanriqae,  in  which  he  proposed  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico.    His  requirements  of  the  crown  were  al- 
most as  exacting  as  was  possi- 
JUAN  BAUPTiBTA  DE  LOMAS  Y  GOL-      blc  to  be  sufi^cstcd  by  a  sub- 
MENABES  MAKES  A  PROPOsmoN  POB    ject.    He  proposcd  that  he  be 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  NEW  MEXICO  givcn  a  conuiiission  as  captain- 
general  and  governor,  with  al- 
most unlimited  authority  for  a  period  of  six  lives,  to  which  there  was 
to  be  attached  a  salary  of  eight  thousand  ducats,  coupled  with  entire 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  Gonchos  river.  All  other  explorers  must  be 
excluded  from  the  territory,  and  he  was  to  have  the  title  of  count  or 
marques  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  together  vnith  forty  thous- 
and vassals.  He  also  desired  the  privilege  of  granting  three  pueblos 
as  entailed  encomiendas,  and  another  for  the  descendants  of  ex- 
plorers who  had  not  been  provided  for;  also  the  right  to  fortify 
ports  and  build  ships  on  either  ocean.  Associated  with  him  were 
his  sons.  Don  Juan  Bauptista,  in  his  petition,  claimed  to  have 
rendered  services  at  his  own  expense  on  the  northern  frontier.**' 

This  contract  was  approved  by  the  viceroy,  and  although  he  had 
no  authority  to  grant  entradas,  the  contract  was  sent  to  the  king 
for  his  approval,  by  whom,  in  the  matter  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done.  In  the  year  1595,  Don  Juan 
Bauptista  renewed  his  petition,  addressing  the  same  to  the  then 
viceroy,  Monterey,  but  it  appears  that  nothing  was  done  by  this 
representative  of  the  crown,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  the  project 
thereafter,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 

Oaspar  Castano  de  Sosa  had  been  alcalde  mayor  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  in  the  year  1575,  and,  in  1590  was  the  lieutenant  governor 

of  Nuevo  Leon.    This  explorer 

GASPAR  CASTANO  DE  SOSA  LEADS  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  an 
AN  EXPEDmoN  INTO  NEW  MEXICO     expedition  without  consulting 

the  viceroy  or  obtaining  the 
authority  of  the  king  in  any  way.    Castaiio  de  Sosa  claimed  some 

208  Paeheeo,  Poc,  zv,  54-80.  Here  we  iliid  the  Expedienie  sent  from  Mezieo 
by  the  viceroy  in  1592  and  attached  to  the  second  petition  of  Lomas  in  1595. 
In  the  record  it  is  entitled:  ''Lomas,  Asiento  y  capitulaciones  que  el  virey 
de  la  nueva  Espafia,  Marqnes  de  Villamanrique,  hiio  eon  Joan  Bautista  de 
Lomas  Golmenares,  sobre  el  descnbrimiento  y  pobladon  de  las  provincias  del 
Nueva  Mejico  &  15  de  Febrero  de  1589. '^ 
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sort  of  authority,  but,  judging  from  subsequent  events,  all  of  his 
acts  were  regarded  as  irregular  and  lllegaL  His  original  diary  has 
been  preserved.*'* 

Castano  de  Sosa  started  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1590,  from  the 
village  of  Almaden,  somewhere  in  Nuevo  Leon,  and  in  his  command 
there  were  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  including  women 
and  children.  Accompan3ring  the  expedition  was  a  wagon  train  of 
supplies  deemed  necessary  for  the  prospective  settlements.  After  a 
trip  covering  some  two  weeks,  the  party  arrived  at  the  Bio  Orande, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  was  spent  awaiting 
the  return  of  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico.*^ 

sMPaeheeo,  Doe.,  W,  283-354;  Idem,  zv,  191-261:  ''Gastafio  de  Sosa,  Me- 
moria  del  deBcabriniieiito  que  (Caspar  Gatafio  de  Boea,  teniente  de  gobemador 
y  capitan  general  del  nuevo  remo  de  Leon  por  el  rej  D.  Felipe  nueetro  eefior, 
Ta  k  haeer,  al  cumplimiento  de  las  provisiones  que  el  dicho  gobemador  lee  han 
eoneedido,  j  k  el  oomo  en  lugar  teniente,  como  mae  largamente  ee  verA  por  la 
dicha  provieione  6  eedulaa  r^ilee  j  libro  de  nuevaa  leyee  de  pobladores  conce- 
didas  a  todos  los  Tednoi  del  dicho  reino, ' '  etc.,  etc. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  101,  saye: 
"From  the  Munoi  collection,  and  at  the  end,  was  a  note  as  follows:  'Hisoee 
reladon  dello,  y  viose  por  los  sefiores  del  Consejo  en  10  de  Noviembre  de 
1592  —  Sant  Andres. '  It  would  seem  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  diary  made 
in  some  official  book  of  records,  probably  in  connection  with  1^^  difficulties  in 
which  the  leader  became  involved." 

soo  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arisona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  101-102,  notes 
14  and  15:  ''It  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  narrative;  long,  verbose  and  com- 
plicated; requiring  close  study,  but  rewarding  that  study  with  only  the  most 
meagre  general  results.  If  a  man  lost  his  way,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his 
wanderings  back  to  camp;  we  know  exactly  the  day  and  hour  when  the  dog  of 
Juan  Peres  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  an  ox;  we  have  all  the  discussions  and 
diplomatio  maneuvers  resulting  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
bushel  of  corn  might  safely  be  distributed  as  rations;  but  we  rarely  find  the 
course  or  distance  of  a  day's  journey.  Were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  reader  might  be  in  doubt  whether  the  travellers  were  going 
northwest  in  Quatamala  or  southeast  in  New  England. 

"The  following  names  appear  scattered  in  the  narrative,  most  evidently 
those  of  leading  men  in  the  company:  Oris,  de  Herredia  (captain  and  maestro 
de  campo),  Andres  Peres  (secretary),  Manuel  de  Medreras,  Fran.  Lopea  de 
Becalde,  Juan  de  Carabajal,  Juan  de  Contreras,  Domingo  de  Santistevan,  Diego 
Bias  de  Verlanda,  Alonzo  Jaimes  y  Ponce,  Fran,  de  Mancha,  Fran.  Salado, 
Juan  Perez  de  los  Bios,  Martin  de  Salazar,  Juan  Bodrigues  de  Nieto,  Pedro 
Flores,  Bias  Martinez  de  Mederos,  Oris.  Martin,  Jusepe  Bodrigues,  Juan  de 
Estrada,  Qonzalo  de  Lares,  Diego  de  Biruega,  Oris,  de  Biruega,  Pedro  de  Inigo, 
Juan  Bodrigues  de  Avalos,  Heman  Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro  Pinto,  Juan  de  Vega, 
Alonso  Lucas,  Domingo  Hernandez,  Franco.  De  Bascones  and  Juan  Sanchez. ' ' 

The  most  definite  statement  contained  in  the  narrative  is  on  page  289,  while 
they  were  on  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte.  One  exploring  party  had  found  a 
stream  which  oould  not  be  crossed;  whereupon  Captain  Heredia  was  sent  out 
"el  eual  sali6  en  demanda  del  dicho  rio  Salado,  y  Uegd  al  rio  que  estaba  des- 
cubrimiento  hallo  paso  en  el  dicho  rio  para  poder  pasar  las  caretas,  porque 
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From  this  place  several  exploring  ezpeditioiiB  were  sent  out  from 
the  main  oommand  and,  finally,  in  October,  they  started  for  a  river 
which  they  called  the  Salado,  undoubtedly  the  Pecos  of  today.  The 
command  followed  the  course  of  the  Pecos  throughout  its  entire 
len^rth  to  a  point  near  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy^  which  was  reached  about 
the  last  of  the  month  of  December.  A  small  party  of  explorers, 
during  the  course  of  the  journey,  was  attacked,  as  they  claimed,  by 
some  natives  of  a  pueblo  situate  on  the  river  some  distance  ahead. 
It  appears  that  this  party  had  been  out  stealing  some  com  and  were 
driven  off  by  the  natives  on  that  account,  losing  a  part  of  their  arms 
and  luggage  and  having  three  of  the  party  seriously  wounded. 

When  the  news  of  this  so-called  attack  upon  members  of  his 
party  reached  the  commander,  he  left  the  women  and  children  with 
the  wagons,  all  properly  guarded,  at  a  place  called  Urraca,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  his  command  set  out  for  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy^,  or 
Pecos,  which  was  situated  about  half  a  league  from  the  river.  It 
was  a  large  town,  having  houses  of  four  and  five  stories.  Upon  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  the  natives  were  stationed,  brandishing  their 
weapons,  which  consisted  of  bows,  arrows,  stones,  and  slings.  The 
Spanish  commander  tried  eveiy  means  to  conciliate  the  Indians 
but  was  unsuccessful,  consuming  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Fi» 
nally,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  village, 
which  was  taken  without  any  serious  loss  to  either  side.  Although 
the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  insult  or  outrage,  it 
was  impossible  to  overcome  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  Indians, 
and  during  the  following  night  they  all  abandoned  the  pueblo. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  remained  in  the  pueblo  for  five  or  six  days. 
The  narrative  recites  that  there  were  five  plazas  and  sixteen  estufas 
in  the  village  as  well  as  infimense  stores  of  com,  amounting  to 
30,000  fanegas  in  aU,  of  which  the  Spaniards  took  possession. 

A  portion  of  the  supplies  taken  from  the  Indians  of  Pecos  was 
sent  back  to  Urraca,  and,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1591,  Castano 
started  out  upon  another  exploring  expedition.  Two  days  he 
journeyed  across  a  mountainous  snow-covered  country  to  a  small 
pueblo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  friendly  and  readily  submitted 

hafta  entoneeB  no  Be  habia  hallado.  Y  deseubierto  el  dicho  paso,  fue  atrave- 
eando  aquela  lomeria  que  habia  hasta  el  Rio  Bravo,  y  Uef^6  al  dicbo  rio  Bravo;  y 
we  volvi6  al  dicho  real,  dieiendo  que  por  alii  podiamos  paear  j  ir  atravesando 
elrioSalado.'' 
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to  the  appointment  of  the  offidals  named  by  the  commander.  The 
Spaniards  visited  four  other  pueblos,  all  of  the  same  kind.  These 
were  doubtless  the  Tehua  pueblos  north  of  Santa  FL  In  each  a  cross 
was  set  up.  The  seventh  village  visited  contained  a  large  eommonal 
house  of  two  or  three  stories,  in  the  plaza  of  which  village  there  was 
a  large  structure,  half  under  ground,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  temple.  The  eighth  and  ninth  pueblos  were  a  day's  march 
up  a  large  river  —  the  Rio  Grande  —  but  the  tenth  was  the  largest 
of  all,  being  a  journey  of  five  leagues  beyond  the  last,  the  buildings 
being  seven  to  nine  stories  in  height.  This  pueblo  the  Spaniards 
did  not  enter,  because  the  people  were  not  altogether  friendly.  This 
pueblo  was  undoubtedly  Taos.*®*    The  snow  at  this  time  was  very 

SOI  The  Taoi  valley  is  one  of  the  finest  in  New  Mexico.  Fernandez  de  Taos 
is  the  county  seat  of  Taos  county.  It  is  most  romanticaUy  situated  in  this 
valley,  surrounded  by  mountains  which  rise  to  a  heig^ht  of  14,000  feet.  The 
town  is  very  interesting,  quaintly  built  around  a  large  plaza.  Its  church 
possesses  considerable  antiquity.  The  population  is  about  two  thousand.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  railroads,  Taos  was  a  place  of  very  connderable 
commercial  activity.  Only  three  miles  to  the  northeast,  under  the  shadows  of 
the  great  mountains,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  a  bright,  clear  river,  is  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  native  settlement  in  all 
America.  Scores  of  tourists  visit  it  annually,  particularly  on  its  feast  day,  San 
Geronimo,  September  30.  The  JicariUa  Apaches,  the  Navajds,  as  well  as  the 
Pueblo  Indians  from  the  south  send  delegations  to  this  annual  festivaL  The 
population  of  the  pueblo  has  been  decreasing  in  large  numbers  during  the  past 
decades,  and  now  numbers  about  400.  The  Taos  Indians  cling  tena- 
ciously to  their  primitive  customs.  The  pyramid  houses  of  this  historic 
pueblo  stand  today  as  they  did  sixty-nine  years  before  there  was  an  English- 
speaking  resident  in  the  New  World,  on  the  two  sides  of  a  beautiful  stream, 
in  a  valley  among  the  last  vertebrae  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Close  on  the 
north  the  massive  peaks  spring  abruptly  from  the  little  plain;  to  the  east  and 
south  are  the  ranges  of  Picuiis  and  Santa  F6;  on  the  west  the  grand  canyon 
of  the  Bio  Grande  splits  the  valley  from  the  timbered  uplands  to  the  southern 
extremity.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  whole  southwest,  and  de- 
spite its  altitude  of  over  seven  thousand  feet,  one  of  the  fairest  valleys. 
Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  more  startling  page  of  history  brought 
down  to  date.  All  of  Europe  has  nothing  which  remotely  suggests  these  human 
bee-hives,  these  pyramidal  fortress-homes  of  the  northern  Tiguas.  It  is  only 
in  America,  and  only  in  New  Mexico,  that  such  things  are  to  be  seen.  Acoma 
and  the  pueblos  of  Moqui  are  only  diminished  specimens  of  the  same  develop- 
ment. But  Taos  is  the  most  perfect  remaining  type  of  the  terraced  communal 
house  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  which  was  in  its  turn  the  most  astonishing 
domestic  arehitectnre  ever  invented  by  man,  savage  or  civilized. 

The  Indians  of  Taos  have  a  tradition  as  to  the  founding  of  their  pueblo; 
the  story  smacks  strongly  of  the  tale  of  Posenueve  and  the  so-called  legend  of 
Montezuma.  According  to  the  story,  as  given  by  the  prinaipales  and  tfie  gover- 
nor of  the  pueblo,  it  seems  that  many  hundreds  of  years  since  the  Indians  of 
Taos  lived  in  the  northwest;  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard,  an  epi- 
demic broke  out  among  them,  carrying  off  more  than  half  of  the  nation;  they 
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^-  deep  and  forage  for  the  hones  was  not  to  be  obtained,  the  Spaniards 

»  returned  to  the  south,  where  they  visited  pueblos  eleven  and  twelve, 

«  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  league  apart,  and  then  an- 

b  do  not  know  the  site  of  the  old  pueblo;  it  was  far  away  to  the  north  and 

west  by  a  great  lake  and  river. 

The  pestilence  raged;  many  of  their  principdlea  died,  and  finally  their 
cacique  fell  a  vietim.  An  election  to  name  his  saceessor  was  held,  a  very  im* 
portant  affair,  as  without  a  cacique  the  pueblo  could  not  exist  as  a  unit,  and 
would  soon  be  merged  into  some  other  pueblo.    Many  meetings  had  been  held 

r  in  their  hiva»y  but  without  result.    AU  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  cacique 

had  died,  and  it  was  necessary  to  elect  his  successor  from  the  council  of  the 
nation;  such  an  event  had  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  their  people,  and  the 

\  council  which  was  called  hesitated  to  act;  a  hive  of  bees  without  a  queen, 

^  however,  could  exist  easier  than  a  pueblo  without  a  cadque. 

One  day,  as  the  council  entered  the  Hva,  a  boy,  known  as  Bah-tak-ko,  a 
lad  of  about  twelve  years,  and  known  in  the  pueblo  as  a  sort  of  Simple  Simon, 
entered  also,  though  the  rule  prohibited  anyone  entering  on  such  an  important 

I  occasion,  under  no  less  a  penalty  than  death,  unless  by  right.    The  boy  took  his 

I  seat  as  though  he  had  this  right,  and  acted  as  though  he  were  one  of  the 

I  connciL 

The  boy's  history  was  well  known  to  everyone  in  the  pueblo.  His  mother, 
Ah-za-za,  a  maiden  of  perhaps  sixteen  years,  was  sent  one  day  to  the  hills  to 
gather  pifiones,  and  herbs  with  which  to  color  feather  robes.    When  her  task 

[  was  finished,  she  became  weary  and  laid  down  under  a  pifion  tree,  where  she 

fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  her  lap  was  filled  with  pifion  nuts,  and  the  ground  around 
about  was  covered  with  them.  In  the  course  of  time  a  son  was  bom,  who  was 
called  Bah-tah-ko.  He  was  always  a  strange  child  and  from  infancy  grew  up 
uninstructed,  as  he  had  no  father.  He  was  shunned  by  other  children,  had  no 
playmates,  and  other  than  his  mother,  Ah-za-sa,  had  no  friends  in  the  pueblo. 

Often,  as  he  grew  older,  he  would  wander  in  the  forest,  remaining  there  for 
days;  he  had  been  heard  talking  to  himself,  in  a  strange  language;  he  was 
seen  in  company  with  great  birds  and  wild  beasts^  which  seemed  to  like  rather 
than  to  fear  him;  it  was  said  his  closest  companion  was  a  great  grizzly  bear, 
and  he  had  been  seen  talking  with  the  beast,  the  enemy  of  the  tribe.  These, 
and  many  other  stories  were  told  of  Bah-tah-ko.  He  had  escaped  the  plague; 
in  fact,  had  not  been  ill,  though  aU  the  others  had  been  at  the  doors  of  death. 
Ah-za-za  had,  with  others,  been  gathered  to  her  fathers,  where  the  Apache  could 
not  enter,  and  where  the  com  was  always  ripening. 

When  the  council  had  assembled,  so  goes  the  story  from  our  ancients,  it  was 
seen  that  Bah-tah-ko  was  seated  by  the  everlasting  fire.  Someone,  whether  in 
jest  or  otherwise,  many  votes  already  having  been  taken  without  result,  nom- 
inated Bah-tah-ko  for  cacique.  The  council  assented  to  the  nomination,  when 
Bah-tah-ko  arose  and  addressed  the  old  men  in  words  of  great  wisdom;  told 
them  he  had  known  of  his  mission  for  many  years;  that  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  an  eagle,  which  came  to  talk  to  him  often. 

The  council  was  astounded  at  the  words  and  wisdom  of  Bah-tah-ko,  for  they 
had  believed  him  half-witted;  unanimously  he  was  made  cadquCf  and  from  the 
walls  of  the  pueblo  the  criers  announced  the  election  of  the  new  cacique.  A 
celebration  of  many  days  followed.  A  new  house  was  built  for  his  caciqueahin ; 
the  cacique  lands  were  tilled  for  him,  and  a  general  hunt  for  the  cacique  brought 
him  much  meat.  Great  strings  of  turquoise  were  sent  him  as  gifts  from  other 
nations;  he  slept  on  feather  robes;  the  mothers  of  the  pueblo  vied  with  each 
other  in  presenting  the  charms  of  their  daughters,  for  the  cacique  must  have  a 
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other,  number  thirteen,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  same  river. 
At  this  point  the  Spaniards  left  the  river  and  marched  over  a  snowy 
route  to  another  valley,  two  days'  journey.  Here  they  found,  in 
sight  of  one  another,  four  more  pueblos,  the  Quereses,  as  Castano 
calls  them,  apparently  the  Quiriz  of  Coronado,  and  the  Queres  of 
Espejo.  These  were  situate  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the 
Galisteo  with  the  Bio  Grande.  The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  pueblos,  about  a  league  apart,  were  visited  and  submitted 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  called  them  respectively,  San  Marcos,  San 
Lucas,  and  San  Cristobal.    The  ruins  of  these  old  pueblos  are  to  be 

wife,  bat  the  principdlei  eeleeted  hie  partner  for  him,  a  euatom  i^ce  the 
earEest  daya;  die  waa  a  woman  wiaer  than  many  and  more  beaatifal  than  the 
^  •  moon,  and  tiieir  home  was  happy  with  many  chUdren. 

The  pueblo  prospered;  it  was  atrong  in  battle,  and  defeated  its  enemies; 
«  they  took  many  eaptivea.  who  worked  in  the  fields  and  brought  the  pine  treea 

from  the  forest    Bah-tah-ko  was  wise,  and  his  rule  was  famous. 
I  One  day,  Bah-tah-ko,  who  waa  now  old  and  infirm,  called  the  eouneil  together 

in  the  great  hiva;  he  had  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  in  the  mountaina;  he 
told  that  he  had  again  seen  the  eagle  of  hia  boyhood;  that  the  eagle  had  aaid 
that  he  and  his  people  must  move  or  else  they  would  be  destroyed  by  another 
pestilenee;  that  they  must  abandon  their  fields;  must  wall  up  tiie  entrances  to 
their  pueblo,  so  that,  were  it  afterwarda  necessary,  they  could  return  to  th^ 
old  homea.  He  told  them  they  must  travel  to  the  east  tUl  th^  came  to  a  great 
river,  now  known  to  be  the  Bio  del  Norte,  which  ran  in  a  deep  canyon  on  a 
great  plain;  that  a  ford  would  be  found  above  the  entrance  on  the  opposite 
side;  that  they  must  cross  at  this  ford,  the  sign  of  which  would  be  an  eagle, 
hovering  high  in  the  air  above  them;  then  they  would  travel  for  two  days,  when 
they  would  c<mie  to  a  crystal  stream  running  down  from  the  everlasting  snows 
of  the  high  mountains  into  a  beautiful  vaUey  that  would  be  rich  with  fruit; 
that  the  mountains  were  filled  with  game  and  the  rivers  full  of  fish.  This  waa 
to  be  their  home  and  here  they  would  build  a  great  pueblo,  which  the  eagle  said 
should  be  called  Taos. 

Some  of  the  couneU  did  not  care  to  leave  their  homes  and  abandon  the  old 
pueblo;  th^  said  the  cacique  was  growing  old  and  childiah;  that  he  feared 
the  Apache.  But  Bah-tah-ko  waa  strong,  and  the  people  decided  to  foUow  his 
instructions,  and  the  order  was  given  from  the  walls  of  the  pueblo. 

The  sun  rose  seven  times  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  people  started  for  the 
east,  and  in  a  journey  of  twenty  days  arrived  at  the  apot  which  the  eagle  had 
described  to  Bah-tah-ko;  two  days  the  people  saw  the  eagle,  hi£^  above  the 
mountains,  soaring  near  the  clouds.  One  day  Bah-tah-ko  saw  the  eagle  drop  a 
feather  as  he  circled  high  above  the  spot  where  the  pueblo  now  standa;  Bah- 
tah-ko  watched  the  feather  as  it  fell ;  he  picked  it  up  and  on  the  spot  the  building 
of  the  pueblo  was  commenced.  For  many  days  our  aneienta  kept  the  feather 
in  the  hiva,  but  it  is  gone  now. 

Some  of  their  people  refused  to  abandon  the  old  pueblo;  the  Apache  came 
and  drove  them  away;  they  wandered  over  hills  and  mountains  for  many  days 
as  they  had  no  aicigue  to  lead  them ;  they  finally  came  to  a  great  river  in  the 
south  and  buOded  a  great  pueblo  called  Isleta.  They  know  this  because  in 
Isleta  the  old  men  know  the  story  of  Bah-tah-ko,  and  they  speak  the  same 
language  aa  at  Taoa 


-« « 


DoD  Luis  de  Velasco,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
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found  sonth  of  Santa  F6;  near  the  old  San  MarooB  are  located  the 
mines  of  the  Gerrillos  district.  The  Spaniards  found  indications  of 
mineral  near  this  pueblo  at  the  time  of  this  visit 

On  the  24th  day  of  Januaiy,  the  Spaniards  started  eastward, 
with  Indian  guides,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  the  colonists,  and  the  wagon-trains  from  Uracca.  In 
their  journey,  they  passed  through  pine  forests,  and  for  drinking 
purposes  for  men  and  horses  were  compelled  to  melt  the  snow  which 
covered  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth.  They  crossed  the 
Pecos  river  two  days  later  and  the  following  day  came  to  Uracca, 
finding  the  colonists  much  alarmed  as  the  food  supply  was  about 
exhausted.  Here  they  remained  four  days,  when  the  entire  com- 
mand started  on  the  return,  leaving  the  Pecos  on  the  eighth  day  of 
February  and  reaching  San  Marcos  ten  days  later.  For  a  short 
time  they  made  this  town  the  center  of  operations,  visiting  a  pueblo, 
the  twenty-first,  two  leagues  distant.  In  the  month  of  March,  Cas- 
tano  again  visited  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy6,  where  he  found  the  in- 
habitants much  more  friendly  than  on  his  first  visit  Afterwards  he 
visited  the  twenty-second  pueblo,  known  as  Santo  Domingo,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  which  place  later  the  headquarters  of  the  command 
were  moved. 

The  men,  owing  to  the  strict  rules  which  Castano  enforced  relative 
to  the  plundering  of  the  natives,  became  very  restless,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicler  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  abandon  him  and 
return  to  Mexico. 

Before  anything  was  accomplished,  however,  Castafio  was  advised 
of  this  plot  and  promptly  suppressed  it  In  the  month  of  March, 
while  searching  for  mining  prospects,  Castano  found  two  more 
pueblos,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  both  of  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  natives  on  account  of  conflicts  with  the  wander- 
ing  tribes  of  the  plains.  The  Spaniards  now  explored  the  province 
of  Tiguex  and  found  fourteen  pueblos,  nine  of  which  were  visited. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  army  the  natives  fled  to  the  hills, 
because,  as  the  commander  says,  they  were  afraid  of  being  punished 
for  having  killed  the  friars. 

While  on  these  exploring  expeditions  down  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Indians  brought  news  of  other  Spaniards  coming  up  the  river. 
Later  on  Castano  met  some  of  his  own  men,  who  informed  him  of 
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the  arrival  of  Captain  Juan  Morlete,  with  a  force  of  fifty  meiL 
Castano  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Morlete,  thinking  that  reenforce- 
ments  had  been  sent  to  him,  but  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him  for  having  entered 
the  country  without  a  license.  Don  Oaspar  was  put  in  chains  and, 
along  with  his  entire  command,  was  returned  to  Mexico. 

When  Don  Juan  Onate  entered  the  country,  in  1598,  he  found 
traces  of  the  wagons,  showing  that  the  return  route  was  down  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Zarate-Salmeron,  in  writing  of  this  expedition,  says,  ''and  of 
those  of  Captain  Nemoroete  (Morlete)  *®*  and  of  Humana,  I  do  not 
write,  because  they  all  saw  the  same  things,  and  one  telling  suf- 
fices. "••• 

Some  time  during  the  years  1594  and  1596  Captain  Prancisco 
Leiva  Bonilla,  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  Juan  de  Humana,  were  at 

the  head  of  an  expedition,  sent  out  under 
THE  EXPEDrnoN  UNDER  the  instructions  of  the  governor  of  Nueva 
BONILLA  AND  HUMANA  Biscay a,  to  suppress  the  Warlike  and  rebel- 
lious tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  his 
province.  Being  successful  in  this.  Captain  Bonilla,  who  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  current  reports  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  lands  to  the 
far  north,  determined  to  continue  his  operations  by  exploring  New 
Mexico  and  Quivira.  The  governor  of  Nueva  Biscaya  heard  of 
Bonilla 's  intentions  and  immediately  despatched  Pedro  de  Cazorla 
to  overtake  him  and  notify  the  men  in  his  command  that  such  an 
expedition  was  forbidden  and  declaring  Captain  Bonilla  a  traitor 
if  he  disobeyed  the  mandate.    Bonilla,  however,  refused  to  pay  any 

sot  Gastafio  calls  him  Morlete,  which  is  doubtless  correct. 
sosyiUagr&,  History  of  New  Mexico,  1610,  Alcala,  36-7,  aays: 

'  *  T  por  tA  de  nouenta  entro  Gastafio, 

Por  ser  aUa  teniente  mas  antiguo, 

Del  Beyno  de  Leon  fi  quien  siguieron 

Machos  nobles  soldados  valerosos, 

Cuio  Maese  de  campo  see  Lamaua 

Cristoval  de  HerrecUa  bien  prouado 

En  eosas  de  la  guerra  j  de  bnen  tino 

Para  correr  muy  grandes  despoblados, 

A  loB  cnales  mando  el  Virey  prendiese 

El  Capitan  Morlete,  y  sin  tendarse, 

Socorrido  de  mueha  soldadesca; 

Brava  dispuesta,  y  bien  ezereitada, 

A  todos  los  prendio,  j  bolvio  del  puesto. ' ' 
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attention  to  the  order,  although  six  of  his  men  refused  to  continue 
with  him  and  returned  to  Nueva  Bizcaya.  There  is  no  record  of  this 
expedition  or  what  was  done  except  in  small  particulars.  After 
reaching  New  Mexico,  the  next  heard  of  Bonilla  was  at  Quivira,  or 
out  on  the  plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place.  Bonilla  and 
Humana  quarreled,  and  in  the  conflict  Bonilla  was  slain.  After 
the  death  of  Bonilla,  Humana  assumed  command,  and  a  short  while 
afterward,  when  his  party  had  passed  through  an  immense  settle- 
ment and  reached  a  broad  river,  which  was  to  be  crossed  on  balsas, 
three  of  the  Mexican  Indians  in  the  party  deserted,  one  of  whom, 
Jos£,  became  the  sole  survivor  of  this  expedition  and  told  the  tale 
to  Juan  de  Onate  in  1598.  After  having  proceeded  to  Quivira,  so 
the  story  goes,  and  on  their  return,  the  command  was  attacked  by 
thousands  of  Indians,  the  conflict  commencing  just  before  dawn. 
All  were  massacred  except  Alonzo  Sanchez  and  a  mulatto  girl.  It 
was  said  that  Sanchez  became  a  great  chief  among  the  Indians  of 
the  plains,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  this,  as  he  was  never 
seen  afterwards  by  any  white  man."^ 


S04  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  HUtory  of  Aritfona  and  New  Mexico,  note,  pp.  108-109, 
oajB: 

* '  The  authority  for  the  first  part  of  this  expedition  is  ViUagri,  HUt.  of  New 
Mexico,  37,  142.  Yillagri  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  telling  by  the  Indian 
deserter,  Josd,  of  the  story  to  Juan  de  Ofiate.  Ofiate,  Carta  de  1599,  303,  309, 
says  that  he  was  instructed  to  free  the  province  from  tiaitors  by  arresting 
Humana  and  his  men;  also,  that  one  of  Humana 's  Indians  (Jos6)  joined  his 
force.  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  117,  seems  to  have  seen  a  copy  of 
this  communication  or  another  containing  similar  statements  at  Santa  F6. 
Niel,  Apunt.,  89,  95,  calls  Humana,  Adelantado  and  governor;  says  that  he 
killed  Captain  Leiva,  his  biavest  officer  and  that  his  Indian,  Jos6,  was  found 
l^  Ofiate  among  the  Picurids.  Davis,  Spanish  Conquest,  260,  seems  to  follow 
Niel  for  the  most  part,  without  naming  that  author. 


^\ 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Conquest  op  New  Mexico  by  Don  Juan  de  OSJate,  1595-1598 

THE  actual  conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  accomplished  by 
Don  Juan  de  Onate  in  the  years  1598  and  1599.  In  making 
his  preparations  for  his  journey  to  the  far  north  he  was  en- 
gaged several  years.  His  is  the  prominent  name  in  the  history  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  following  twenty  years.  He  was  well  fitted 
for  his  task  of  giving  civilization  to  the  country,  and  undertook  the 
enterprise  in  a  most  systematic  manner.  His  achievement  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  country  and,  until  the 
appearance  of  Bancroft's  account  of  his  entry  and  march,  very 
little  had  been  published  in  the  English  language  in  relation  to 
this  most  important  event.  The  early  standard  writers  were  very 
brief  and  generally  inaccurate  in  their  story  of  this  conquest.*®* 

806  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  110 :  "  Nearly 
all  gave  the  date  as  1595-6,  fixing  it  by  that  of  Ofiate's  preparations;  and 
greatly  underestimating  the  delays  that  ensued ;  and  only  Mariana,  the  historian 
of  Spain,  seems  to  have  given  a  correct  date.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all 
these  versions,  rejecting  errors,  would  be  hardly  more  than  a  statement  that  in 
1595  Onate  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  soon,  with  the  aid  of  Franciscan 
friars,  succeeded  in  occupying  the  province,  and  even  made  a  tour  to  the  Qui- 
vira  region  in  the  northeastern  plains. ' ' 

That  later  writers,  consulting  only  a  part  of  these  earlier  authorities,  should 
not  have  materially  improved  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  record,  is 
not  surprising.  They  have  made  a  few  slight  additions  from  documentary 
sources;  but  they  have  retained,  for  the  most  part,  the  erroneous  dates,  and 
have  introduced  some  new  errors,  the  latest  and  best  of  them,  Davis  and  Prince, 
having  copied  the  blunder  of  some  faulty  document  consulted,  and  moved  the 
conquest  back  to  1591. 

In  an  elaborate  note,  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  a  r6sum6  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  earlier  writers.  He  says:  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  i,  670  et 
seq.,  mentions  the  confirmations  of  Ofiate's  contract  in  1595  by  viceroy  Monte- 
rey, the  enlistment  of  men  in  Mexico  and  the  appointment  of  a  comisario  of 
the  Franciscan  band,  but  gives  no  further  details  or  dates  until  after  New  Mex- 
ico was  occupied,  that  is,  after  1600.  ''Pasaron  todos,  hasta  Uegar  &  las 
poblaciones  que  llaman  N.  Mexico,  y  alii  asentaron  Beal,  y  oi  Dia  permaneoe,  y 
de  la  que  ha  ido  sucediendo  se  dira  en  sub  lugares. ' '    This  is  virtually  Torque-' 
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Mr.  Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  writing  in  1881  of  Onate's  entrada,  is 
the  first  authority,  in  the  English  language,  to  use  the  poem  of 
Gaspar  de  Villagr&,  a  companion  of  Onate,  which  was  published 
only  eleven  years  after  the  conquest.  Later,  t^e  facts  narrated  in 
this  poem  were  used  by  Bancroft,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date,  in 
1882,  a  Spanish  investigator  gave  to  the  world  a  rSsum^  of  the 
book,  which,  for  historical  accuracy  as  demonstrated  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  documents  in  the  Spanish  archives,  found  in  modem  times, 
is  really  remarkable.'"' 

mada'e  hiBtorj  of  the  conquest.  Mendieta,  Higt.  Edet,,  402,  writmg  in  1596, 
merelj  notes  that  the  viceroy  is  now  fitting  out  Ofiate's  expedition.  Vetaneart, 
Cronicay  95,  notes  the  contract  made  by  Velasco  and  confirmed  by  Monterey, 
the  appointment  of  friars,  as  in  Torquemada,  and  then  says:  "Llegaron  con 
facilidad,  y  entre  los  dos  rios  fnndaron  una  Villa  &  San  Gabriel  dedicada.'' 
Calle,  NotioiaSf  102,  after  noting  the  contract  ratified  September  30,  1595,  the 
Franciscans,  etc,  like  the  rest,  thus  records  the  conquest:  "Lleg6  al  Nuevo 
Mejico  y  iso  asiento,  tomo  poseeion  del  por  la  Magestad  Oatolica  del  Bey  N. 
Sefior,  y  puso  su  Real  en  el  pueblo  que  se  intitule  San  Gabriel  cuyo  sitio  estk 
en  37  de  altura  al  Norte,  situada  entre  dos  rios,  donde  fundaron  Convento  luego 
los  BeligioBos,  y  hasta  el  afio  de  1608  bantizaron  8,000  almas."  Sahneron, 
UelaoUmes,  23-4,  recording  the  start  in  1596,  the  names  of  the  friars,  number 
of  soldiers,  etc.,  tells  us  * '  dejadas  largas  historias,  que  no  hacen  &  mi  intento, ' ' 
that  Ofiate  with  over  400  men  went  400  miles  north,  pitched  his  camp  in  lati- 
tude 37®  30',  and  went  on  to  mako  further  entradas  and  exploiations.  But 
he  adds  an  account  of  the  Quiviia  expedition,  pp.  26,  et  seq. 

so«  ViUagri,  Hisioria  de  La  Nueva  Mexico,  del  Capitan  Gaepar  de  ViiUagrd. 
Diriffida  el  Bey  D,  Felipe  nuestro  sefior  Tereero  dette  nomhre  Afio  1610.  Con 
Privilegio,  en  Alcala,  por  Luys  Martines  Grande.  A  costa  de  Baptista  Lopez 
mercador  de  libroa 

The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  using  a  copy  of  ViUagr&'s  work,  made 
by  Mr.  Bandolier  and  by  him  presented  to  Hon.  T.  B.  Ontron,  of  Santa  1%, 
N.  M.  The  copy  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Bandolier 's  work  with  the  pen  and 
brush;  a  reprint  of  ViUagr^  was  published  in  Mexico  in  1900  by  the  Muaeo 
Nacional  de  Mexico.  The  book  contains  a  wood-out  print  (portrait)  of 
Villagrii;  the  usual  certificates  of  license  and  approval  by  the  clergy;  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  king;  prologue;  quite  a  number  of  oaneionea  and  nonitoe  by 
different  authors,  addressed  either  to  Oaptain  Yillagr^  or  to  Ofiate,  and  also  a 
table  of  contents. 

The  first  canto  is  as  follows: 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  NUEVA  MEXICO 

Del  Capitan  Gaspar  de  Villagr& 

Oanto  Primero 

Que  dedara  el  argumento  de  la  historia 
y  sitio  de  la  nueva  Mexico,  y  notieia 
q  della  se  tuvo,  en  cuanto  la  antiguaUa 
de  los  Indies,  y  de  la  salida  y  decendencia 
de  los  verdaderos  Mexicanos. 

Las  annas  y  el  varon  heroieo  canto, 
[  El  ser,  valor,  prudenda,  y  alto  esfaeTQO, 
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k>n  Juan  de  Onate  was  a  resident  of  Zacat^cas,  a  man  of  veiy 
msiderable  wealth,  and  ambitious  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  discov- 

De  aqael  cuya  paeieneia  no  rendida. 

For  un  mar  de  disgustos  arrojada, 

A  pesar  de  la  inuidia  pon^ofiosa. 

Los  hechos  y  proheaas  va  encumbrando. 

Be  aqaellos  Eapanolea  valeroaos. 

Que  en  la  Occidental  India  remontados, 

Deecnbriendo  del  mnndo  lo  que  esconde, 

Plus  vltra  con  baaueaa  van  diziendo, 

A  fuer^a  de  valor  y  bragos  fuertea. 

En  armas  7  quebrantos  tan  sufridos, 

Qnanto  de  tosca  pluma  celebrados; 

Suplicosos  CriBtianissimo  Filipo, 

Que  pues  de  Nneva  Mexico  aoys  feniz, 

Neuamente  salido  7  producido, 

De  aquellas  viuas  llamas  j  cenizas^ 

De  ardentlssima  fee,  en  cuyas  brasas, 

A  yueatro  sacro  Padre,  7  sefior  nuestro, 

Todo  deschecho  7  abraaado  vimos, 

Suspendais  algun  tan  to  de  los  hombres  (hombros), 

El  grande  7  graue  peso  que  os  impide, 

De  aqese  inmenso  globo  que  en  justicia, 

Por  solo  vuestro  bra^o  se  sustenta, 

T  prestando  gra7  Be7  atento  oido, 

Vereis  aqui  la  fuer^  de  trabajos, 

Calumnias  7  afliciones  con  que  planta, 

El  evangelico  santo  7  F6  de  Cristo, 

Aquel  Qiristiano  Achiles  que  quisiestes 

Que  en  obra  tan  heroica  se  ocupase, 

T  si  por  qual  que  buena  suerte  alcan^o, 

A  tenemoB  Monarco  por  oiente,  ' 

Quien  duda  que  con  admirable  espanto, 

La  redondez  del  mundo  todo  escuche, 

Lo  que  a  tan  alto  Be7  atento  tiene, 

Pues  siendo  asBi  de  vos  fauorecido, 

No  siendo  menos  escriuir  los  hechos, 

DignoB  de  que  la  pluma  los  leuante 

Que  emprender  los  q  no  son  menos  dignos 

De  que  la  misma  pluma  los  escruia. 

Solo  resta  que  aquellas  Yalerosos, 

Por  quien  este  cu7dado  70  he  tomado, 

Alienten  con  su  gran  valor  heroico, 

El  atreuido  buelo  de  mi  pluma, 

Porque  desta  vez  pienzo  que  veremos^ 

Tguales  las  palabras  con  las  obras. 

Escuchadme  gran  Be7  que  soi  testigo, 

De  todo  quanto  aqui  sefior  os  digo. 

yillagr&  was  procurador  general  of  the  Ofiate  expedition  as  well  as  captain. 
)  was  of  the  f  amil7  of  Perez  of  Yillagr^,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Campos, 
lain,  a  famil7  of  man7  valiant  soldiers,  among  them  Don  Francisco  de 
Uagr&y  well  known  in  the  conquest  of  the  Araucanos  in  South  America. 
Bancroft  8a7s  of  the  poem:  "I  found  it  a  most  complete  narrative,  very 
tie,  if  at  all,  the  less  useful  for  being  in  verse.    The  subject  is  well  enonali 


^\ 
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erera  of  the  unexplored  lands  of  the  New  World.  His  father  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Nuno  de  Ouzman,  and  his  wife's 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Zacatecas  and  a  large  owner 
in  the  mines  at  that  place.  Onate  offered  to  equip  and  at  his  own 
expense  pay  the  wages  of  at  least  two  hundred  soldiers. 

The  king  was  not  to  pay  ^^  any  portion  of  the  expenses  *^  of 
this  expedition,  as  proposed  by  Onate,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1595,  the  viceroy,  Don  Luis  de  Yelasco,  signed  the  contract, 
accepting  all  of  Onate 's  proposals  except  some  of  his  most  extrava- 
gant demands,  the  agreement  as  entered  into  being  a  stipulation  for 
*  ^  the  discovery,  pacification  and  settlement  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico,  which  are  in  New  Spain. ' '  ••• 

adapted  to  epic  narration,  and  in  the  generally  amooth-flowing  endecasylabie 
lines  of  ViUagrtt  loses  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  fascination.  OccasionaUy  the 
author  qtiits  the  realms  of  poesy  to  give  us  a  document  in  plain  prose;  and, 
while  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his  leader  and  his  companions,  our  New  Mexican 
Homer  is  modest  in  recounting  his  own  exploits.  Of  all  the  territoriea  of 
America,  or  of  the  world,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  New  Mexico  alone  may 
point  to  a  poem  as  the  original  authority  for  its  early  annals.  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  muse  in  this  production,  or  the  long 
concealment  of  the  book  from  the  eye  of  students. ' ' 

soTpemandes  Duro  says  that  Ofiate  was  married  to  Dona  Isabel  Gort6s 
Montezuma,  daughter  of  Hernando  Cort^.  Villagr&  says  he  was  married  to 
Dofia  Isabel,  daughter  of  Juan  de  Tolosa,  granddaughter  of  Hernando  Cortte, 
and  great  granddaughter  of  Montezuma,  and  Bernardes,  Zac,,  31-4,  agrees  with 
VillagrA. 

SOS  According  to  Gregg,  who  claims  to  have  seen  Onate 's  petition  with 
marginal  notes  of  approvfd  and  dissent,  at  Santa  F^,  Ofiate  offered  to  raise  200 
men  and  to  supply,  at  his  own  expense,  live-stock,  implements,  merchandise,  and 
one  year's  provisions  for  the  colony.  In  return  he  asked  for  himself  the  titles 
of  governor,  adelantado,  and  captain-general,  for  five  lives;  30  leagues  of  land 
with  all  the  vassals  thereon,  a  salary  of  8,000  ducats  and  exemption  from  the 
crown  tax  for  working  mines;  for  his  family,  hereditary  nobility  and  liberal 
encomiendas;  for  his  army,  arms  and  ammunition;  for  his  officers,  reparti- 
mientos  of  native  laborers;  for  his  colony,  a  loan  of  20,000  pesos  from  the  royal 
treasury;  and  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  all,  six  friars  and  the  fitting 
church  accoutrements. 

S09  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  decree  of  the  king  of  Spain  in 
favor  of  Ofiate: 

"Don  Felipe,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Castile,  of  Arag6n,  of  the 
Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Portugal,  of  Granada,  of  Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of 
Galecia,  Mayoria,  Sevilla,  of  Terdina,  Cordova,  Coreega,  Murrisa,  Jaen,  Al- 
garbes,  of  Algesir  &  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  East  and  West  Indies,  Islands, 
and  Tierra  Firma  of  the  Ocean,  Arch-duque  of  Austria,  Duque  of  Borgoia  and 
Milan,  Count  of  Traspur  Flanders,  and  Tirol,  of  Barcelona,  Lord  of  Viscaya 
and  Molisa,  etc.,  etc.: 

**  Whereas,  the  viceroy,  Don  Louis  of  Velasco,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
King,  my  Lord  —  may  he  live  in  glory  —  entered  into  an  agreement  and 
capitulation  with  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  relative  to  the  discovery,  pacification 
and  settlement  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  which  is  in  New  Spain,  and 


Don  Gaspar  de  Zufiiga  y  Acevedo.  (Jonde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  1595 
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By  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  Onate's  proposition,  he  was  to 
obtain  the  title  of  adelantado,  governor  and  captain-general,  to- 

among  other  things  he  granted  to  him  what  is  contained  in  one  of  the  chapters 
or  instmetions  of  new  diseoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Indies^  which  is  as 
follows:  'To  those  who  bind  themselves  to  form  said  settlements,  and  riiall 
have  done  the  same,  and  shall  have  complied  with  the  agreement,  in  honor  of 
their  own  persons  and  their  descendants  and  of  them  as  first  settlers,  laudable 
memorj  may  remain,  we  make  them  and  their  legitimate  descendants  Hijos- 
dalgoB  of  the  lands  owned  by  them,  in  order  that  in  the  settlement  establiikbed 
hj  them,  and  in  any  other  part  of  the  Indies  they  may  be  Hijoedalgos  and 
persons  of  noble  lineage  and  Lord  paramount,  and  as  such  they  shall  be  known, 
held  and  considered,  and  enjoy  all  the  honors  and  pre-eminences,  and  may  do 
all  things  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oastile  can  do, 
according  to  the  privileges,  laws  and  customs  of  Spain,  should  or  ought  to  do 
and  enjoy.  And  in  bel^lf  of  the  said  Juan  de  Oiiate,  I  have  been  requested 
to  grant  him  the  grace  to  command  him  to  approve,  notwithstanding  the  modera- 
tion which  the  Dnque  of  Monterey  used  relative  thereto,  and  published  by 
him,  my  Council  of  the  Indies,  I  have  thought  proper  that  the  said  prerogatives 
should  be  understood  to  continue  during  the  time  occupied  in  said  conquest, 
for  five  years,  and  if  the  said  conquerors  should  terminate  the  conquest  thereof 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  they,  their  sons,  and  descendants  shall 
enjoy  the  said  prerogatives  as  herein  set  forth.  And  I  do  hereby  command 
that  all  who  may  have  gone  and  shall  go  on  the  said  conquest,  pacification 
and  settlement,  according  to,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  provisions  of  the 
said  chapter,  and  shall  continue  in  the  conquest  for  five  years;  and  those  who 
shall  prosecute  the  same  who  should  die  before  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
there  shall  be  reserved  and  secured  unto  their  sons  and  descendants  all  the 
pre-eminences  and  prerogatives,  exemptions,  and  liberties  as  aforesaid  in  con- 
formity to,  and  as  is  granted  and  conferred  upon  them  in  the  said  chapter, 
entirely  and  completely,  failing  in  nothing,  and  charge  the  Infantes,  Prelates, 
Buques,  Marquises,  Counts,  Nobles,  Subjects  and  Priors  of  Royal  Orders, 
Prefects,  Alcaddes  of  the  Castiles,  houses  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and  country 
houses  (casas  fuertes  y  lanas),  and  those  of  my  councils,  Presidents,  Judges, 
Alcaldes,  High  Constables  of  my  household  and  court,  and  chancery  to  my 
viceroys  and  Governors,  and  to  all  of  my  authorities  and  Judges,  as  well  those 
of  my  Kingdom  and  Seignories  as  those  of  the  Indies  and  Tierra  Firma  of  the 
Ocean,  and  other  persons  of  whatever  condition  or  quality,  to  observe  and  com- 
ply, and  to  have  obeyed  and  executed  this  my  franchise  and  grace,  confirmed  to 
the  aforesaid,  without  restricting  or  increasing,  nor  consent  to  any  infraction 
of  the  contents  of  this  my  deter minati on ,  which  I  desire  and  it  is  my  will  that 
it  shall  have  the  force  of  law  as  though  it  had  been  decreed  and  promulgated 
in  court,  and  it  be  published  in  all  proper  parts  and  places. 

*  *  *  Given  at  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1602. 

(Signed)     '"I,  THE  KING. 

'^Laguna,  Armenteros,  Doc.  Eugenie  de  Salazar,  Benabente  de  Venavides, 
Louis  de  Salcedo.  By  order  of  the  King,  my  Lord.  Juan  de  Ibarra.  Re- 
corded, Gftbriel  de  Ochoa,  Chancellor,  Sebastian  de  la  Vega.' 

"ACT  OP  AUDIENCE 

"In  the  City  of  Mexico,  June  20,  1604,  the  President  and  Judge  of  the 
Royal  Au^ence  of  New  Spain  being  present  at  the  session,  also  the  Mariscal 
de  Campo,  Vicente  de  Salvidar,  presented  the  Royal  decree  governing  to  the 
opposite  party  and  asked  that  it  be  complied  with ;  and  being  seen  by  the  said 
Audience,  they  obeyed  the  same  with  idl  reverence  and  respects,  and  replied 
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gether  with  high  ofScial  titles  for  his  two  cousins,  as  well  as  for  his 
son,  Gristoval  Onate,  who  was  to  accompany  him. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  had  been  signed  by  the  viceroy,  Onate 
began,  along  with  his  four  brothers,  and  his  four  nephews,  the  Sal- 
vidars,  and  other  powerful  friends,  to  recruit  for  his  army.  Recruit- 
ing stations  were  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  which  came 
adventurers  from  all  portions  of  the  country,  anxious  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  the  brave  Onate,  and  particularly  attracted  by  the 
terms  offered,  which  gave  great  promii^e  of  wealth,  fame,  and  for- 
tune in  the  far  north.  There  were  mniy  very  influential  men 
engaged  in  promoting  this  grand  enterprise,  among  them  being 
Don  Diego  Yelasco,  governor  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  Rodrigo  del  Rio 
de  Losa,  Santiago  del  Riego,  and  Maldonado  of  the  Audiencia, 
Loquetio,  Antonio  de  Pigueroa,  the  Banuelos,  Ruy  Bias  de  Mendoza, 
Juan  Cort^,  the  great  grandson  of<^e  conqueror,  Juan  de  Ouevara, 
and  Salas,  the  alcalde  of  Zacat6cas.  The  brothers  of  Don  Juan  were 
Pemando,  Cristoval,  Alonso  and  Luis  Nunes  Perez.  The  brothers 
Salvidar  were  Cristobal,  Prancisco,  Juan,  and  Vicente.  They  were 
sons  of  Don  Juan  Salvidar,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army  of 
Don  Prancisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  nearly  half  a  century  before. 

Already  six  or  seven  hundred  men  had  enlisted,  and  the  prepar- 
ations for  departure  were  about  concluded  when  the  count  de 
Monterey  succeeded  Don  Ltds  de  Yelasco,  as  viceroy.  The  new 
viceroy  arrived  at  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  5th  day  of  November, 
and  immediately  began  investigating  the  fitness  of  Don  Juan  for  the 
enterprise,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  December  wrote  to  the  king 
asking  that  a  ratification  of  the  project  be  deferred  until  he  could 
secure  additional  information.  Many  charges  were  filed  against 
Onate  by  his  enemies  and  others  who  were  jealous  of  Onate 's  bril- 
liant opportunities  and  the  most  unusual  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives which  had  been  granted  to  him  under  the  contract'^^ 

that  it  should  be  observed  and  eomplied  with,  and  executed  in  aU  its  parts  as 
His  Majesty  commanded;  and  this  it  was  recorded  as  their  act,  and  they 
approved  the  same  by  placing  their  rubric  thereto  in  my  presence. 

(Signed)  ''Cbitobal  Obosio." 
•10  All  of  the  facts  concerning  the  conquest  by  Onate,  confirming  what  is 
found  in  the  poem  by  Villagr&,  are  to  be  found  in  Pacheco,  Doc,  xvi,  pp.  188- 
227.  There  is  a  resume  of  the  documents,  all  correspondence,  and  a  lot  of 
testimony  taken  in  Mexico  on  the  achievements  of  Ofiate  and  the  great  neces- 
sity for  continuing  the  conquest.  On  pages  98*141  appear  the  formal  acts 
of  the  taking  possession  of  New  Mezieo  for  Spain,  followed   by  the  acts 
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Filially^  after  the  many  charges  against  Onate  had  been  thor- 
oughly canvassed  and  oonsideied  by  the  viceroy,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  approve  the  contract  made  by  Don  Luis 
de  Yelasco,  but  insisted  upon  certain  modifications  which,  when 
they  became  known  to  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  enterprise, 
caused  Onate  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  But,  un- 
daunted, Onate  made  additional  haste  in  his  preparations  and 
started  for  the  north,  halting  at  Zacat^cas.  With  him  at  this  time 
went  several  Franciscans,  under  P.  Rodrigo  Duran  as  comisario, 
whose  names  were  Baltaziti^Cristoval  de  Salazar,  and  Diego  Mar- 
tinez. 

In  June,  1596,  Lope  de  UUoa  y  Lemos  was  commissioned  by  the 
viccToy  to  make  an  inspection  and  inventory.  He  was  also  in- 
structed to  remove  the  army  from  the  settlements  on  account  of 
complaints  of  disorderly  condust;  this  caused  some  delay,  but 
finally  the  army  moved  on  to  the  mines  in  Durango  and  a  portion 
still  farther  on  to  the  valley  of  San  Bartolom^ 

A.  courier  arrived  on  the  9th  of  September,  carrying  a  royal  order 
of  tlie  8th  of  May,  which  directed  a  suspension  of  the  entrada  until 
further  instructions  were  received.  Ulloa's  letter  from  the  viceroy, 
dated  August  12th,  came  with  the  same  packet,  and  in  this  he  was 
ordered  to  instruct  Onate,  under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  ad- 
vance. Onate  promised  to  obey  the  order  but  kept  the  news  from 
the  army  for  a  long  time.  The  order  from  the  viceroy  in  no  manner 
kept  him  from  his  purpose  of  continuing  the  enterprise,  and,  aided 
by  Juan  Ouerra,  who  most  generously  offered  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
expense  incident  to  the  delay,  he  kept  up  a  brave  front  during  the 
delay,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  During  all  this  period,  soldiers 
were  constantly  deserting,  and  failure  at  times  seemed  certain.  In- 
spection followed  inspection,  but  each  time  Onate  was  able  to  keep 
his  force  up  to  the  required  standard.  His  foes  spared  nothing  in 
their  efforts  to  break  up  the  expedition,  and  at  times  it  seems  that 
the  government  entertained  this  policy  also.  Father  Duran  became 
greatly  disheartened,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
tests left  with  most  of  his  friars.  During  this  period,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  months  of  November,  1596,  and  February,  1597, 

of  subminion  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  giving  dateB  and  witneases.    See  poitf 
note  314. 
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many  oommunicatioxis  paaaed  between  UUoa  and  Onate,  relatire  to 
the  inspections  which  were  being  made  as  to  his  forces  and  sap- 
plies.'" 

Some  of  the  soldiers  became  very  mutinous,  but  the  leader  was 
tried  and  beheaded. 

On  the  17th  day  of  December,  1597,  orders  came  finally  to  prepare 
for  a  last  inspection  and  to  proceed  to  New  Mexico.  The  final  in- 
spection was  made  at  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  This  inspection 
and  review  was  made  by  Juan  Frias  de  Salazar,  who  had  been  com- 

'iiPalaeio,  KexicOy  tomo  ii,  pp.  454-455:  "Concertada  ja  la  mareha  de 
la  ezpedidon  de  Ofiate,  habia  saUdo  la  gente  de  este  de  algunas  de  las  pobla- 
ciones  de  Nueva  Viacaya  reoniendoee  en  las  minaa  de  Gazeo  en  el  mes  de 
Junio  de  1596,  en  euya  feeha  el  yirey  di6  comiaion  &  don  Lope  de  Ulloa  y 
Lemos  para  que  pasase  yisita  &  la  gente,  eaballos,  annaa,  munieionea  j  per* 
treehos  que  Ofiate  habia  reunido  j  tenia  diapuestoe  para  aquella  entrada,  y 
para  que  sacase  la  gente  fueia  de  poblado  paia  que  no  hiciese  dafio.  Ulloa 
nombr6  en  representacion  suya,  para  este  ultimo  eneargo,  &  Franciaeo  de  Eequi- 
bel  y  el  comenc6  &  practicar  la  viaita  el  20  de  julio  de  1506. ' ' 

Qrozco  y  Berra,  in  hia  work  Apunte$  para  la  Historia^  etc.,  par.  x,  aaya: 
' '  Siguiendo  &  Cavo,  que  Velaaco  coneibi6  la  idea  de  enviar  una  colonia  &  Nuevo 
Mexico,  que  capitulo  primero  con  Franciaeo  de  Urdinola  y  luego  mudo  de 
parecer  y  envi6  a  don  Juan  de  Ofiate: —  que  la  expedicion  Bali6  de  Mexieo  en 
1596; — que  el  real  de  Gkxco  Be  amontin6  la  gente  por  falta  de  avio: — que  el 
▼irey  mando  &  Ulloa  &  ealmar  la  sedicion  y  que  este,  eon  dadivaa  y  energia, 
oblig6  &  lo8  colonoe  &  seguir  &  Ofiate.  Como  se  ve  por  documentos  autenticos, 
nada  de  esto  paao,  sino  que  fue  oomo  se  refiere  en  el  texto  de  esta  obra,  citando 
los  comprobantes  respectivos. ' ' 

Documentos  inSdiios  de  Indias,  vol.  xvi,  p.  188  et  seq:  ''El  Itinerario 
seguido  por  eaa  expedicion  se  marca  por  los  puntos  siguientes:  San  Juan  del 
Bio,  Nazas,  Caxco,  la  Zarca,  Cerro  Gk>rdo,  la  Parida,  Bio  F16rido,  Pilar  de 
Gonchos,  San  Pedro,  Nombre  de  Dies  (near  Chihuahua),  San  Buenaven- 
tura, un  lago,  quiza  Patos,  los  Medanos  (el  Bio  del  Norte)." 

Palacio  says  of  these  inspections,  etc.:  ''Don  Lope  de  Ulloa  eneontr6  con- 
formes  &  la  capitulacion  todos  los  preparatives,  y  solo  di6  auto  para  que 
Uevase  quiientos  escudos  de  medicinas,  en  lo  que  convino  Ofiate  sin  dificuldad,  y 
parece  que  el  visitador  regreso  &  Zacat6cas  y  emprendl6  su  mareha  la  expe- 
dicion; pero  el  12  de  Agosto  en  virey  cominsiono  al  mismo  Ulloa  para  que 
alcanzase  &  Ofiate  y  le  notificase  que  se  suspendia  la  expedicion  en  virtud  de 
una  cedula  real  que  asi  lo  disponia,  fecha  el  8  de  mayo  de  1596.  Detuvose  Ofiate, 
y  &  pesar  de  que  represento  los  grandee  perjuicios  que  se  seguian,  porque  la 
gente  podia  desertar,  huirse  la  caballada  y  los  bueyes  y  perderse  los  basti- 
mentos  y  otras  muchas  cosas  que  Uevaba,  no  consign i6  permiso  para  eontinuar 
su  mareha  hasta  dies  y  seis  meses  despues,  tiempo  en  que  tanto  habia  perdido 
que  tuvo  necessidad  de  perdir  refuerzos  al  virey  obligandosele  &  reponer  lo 
que  faltaba  para  cubrir  su  compromise.  Sali6  por  Sn  con  doeientos  y  un 
hombrea,  atravea6,  buscando  y  llevando  siempre  camino  de  carretaa,  lo  que 
forma  hoy  el  Estado  de  Chihuahua,  hasta  llegar  a  Paso  del  Norte,  y  desde  alii 
eomenz6  k  extender  sus  conquistas. ' ' 

N,  Mex.  Mem,,  pp.  192-7.  A  portion  of  OfiAte  's  army  waa  at  Gaxeo  and  the 
balance  at  Santa  Barbara.  Altogether  there  were  about  200  soldiers  (eol- 
on  sts),  besides  negro  slaves  and  Indians. 
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missioned  as  visitador.  It  was  believed  by  Ofiate's  enemies  that  he 
could  not  pass  this  final  inspection,  and  the  viceroy  advised  him  not 
to  attempt  it,  but  to  disband  his  foroes;  this  he  refused  to  do  and 
successfully  passed  through  the  official  ordeal.  The  records  show 
that  there  were  deficiencies  at  this  time  and  that  his  force  only 
amounted  to  130  men,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  viceroy  should 
raise  80  men,  Onate  to  bear  the  expense,  and  it  appears  that  about 
this  number  were  sent  north  at  the  time  the  expedition  finally  left 
for  New  Mexico."* 

Ewerything  having  been  placed  in  readiness,  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  1598,  the  army  left  for  the  northward,  and  six  days  later 

reached    the     Bio     Conchos. 

o^'ATE  LEAVES  SAN  BARTOLOMi  FOB    Here  they  remained  for  a  wcck, 

NEW  MEXICO,  JANUARY  20,  1598      at  the  same  time  parting  from 

the  visitador  and  Friar  Mar- 
quez,  the  confessor.  On  March  3rd,  a  new  band  of  Franciscans 
joined  the  army,  having  come  under  the  leadership  of  Padre  Alonzo 
Martinez,  comisario,  and  escorted  by  Captain  Farfan  and  party. 
The  names  of  these  Franciscans  were  Alonzo  Martinez,  Francisco 
de  Zamora,  Juan  Bosas,  Alonzo  Lugo,  Francisco  de  San  Miguel, 
Andres  Corchando,  Cristobal  Salazar  (a  cousin  of  Onate),  Juan 
Claros,  Pedro  Yergara,  and  Juan  de  San  Buenaventura,  the  last 
two  lay-friars;  also  brothers  Martin,  Francisco,  and  Juan  de  Dios. 
One  writer,  Barreiro,  says  that  Onate  had  sixty-five  Franciscans 

sas  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  Meseioo,  note,  p.  122,  saya: 
<<Villagr&  does  not  name  Salazar,  but  calls  the  succeawr  of  Ulloa,  who  was 
lent  to  China,  Captain.  Guerrero,  with  Jaime  Fernandez  as  secretary.  This  maj 
be  an  error,  or  Guerrero  may  have  been  intermediate  between  Ulloa  and  Salazar. 
The  new  vieHadot^  acoording  to  Villagrd,  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Oftate  and  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  waxed  verj  hot.  As  a  sample  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  colony,  I  note  the  following:  Instead  of  permitting  a  halt 
while  the  inspection  was  being  made,  as  was  usual  and  expected,  the  v%$iiador 
ordered  an  immediate  march;  then,  in  some  most  unsuitable  place  he  would 
order  a  halt,  forbid  the  men  for  several  days  to  leave  their  tents  to  look  after 
the  live-stock,  forbid  the  purchase  of  any  animals^  and  then  suddenly  order  the 
goats  or  some  other  class  to  be  presented  immediately  at  his  office  for  inspec- 
tion.^ Villagri,  Hi9t.  of  N.  M.,  72-4;  N.  M.  Mem.,  197-8;  Jd.,  Disowrso,  44. 
Many  of  the  authorities  mention  the  delays  as  being  very  short  and  insist  that 
the  expedition  started  for  New  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1596.  Salmeron  and 
Kiel  attribute  the  delays  to  the  devil,  who  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  lodng 
his  graqp  on  so  many  thousands  of  souls.  Cavo,  Tree  Sigloe,  i,  225-9,  says  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  a  mutiny  at  Ctoco,  which  was  quelled  b^  the  inspector, 
UUoa." 
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The  Bio  Grande  was  not  reached  until  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1598,  at  which  time  the  expedition  proceeded  up  the  western  bank, 
after  very  formal  religious  ceremonies  had  been  had,  and  the  formal 
taking  possession  for  God,  for  the  king,  as  well  as  for  himself,  of 
all  New  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  provinces.'^* 

si^Palacio,  Mexico,  Trdves  de  lo$  SigloSy  pp.  455-456:  ''Tomo  Ofiate 
posesion  del  Naevo  Mexico,  lentados  ya  sub  reales  del  otro  lado  del  no  Bravo,  el 
dia  30  de  abril  de  1598,  con  solemne  aparato  j  hiciendo  extender  una  acta  que 
dice  en  su  parte  mas  importante  j  curioaa:  .  .  .  T  por  tanto,  fundado  en 
el  solido  f undamento  sobre  dieho,  se  tome  la  Bobredcha  poeesion ;  7  aai  lo  haei- 
endo,  en  presencia  del  Beverendissimo  Padre  Fray  Alonzo  Martinez,  Gomisario 
ApoBtolico  eon  plenitudine  potestatii  desta  jomada  del  Nuevo  Mexico  y  sue 
provinoias  y  de  I08  reyerendos  padres  de  la  orden  del  Sefior  Sant  Francisco 
BUS  compafieros  predicadores  del  Santo  Evangelico  que  son,  Fray  Francisco  de 
Sant  Miguel,  Fray  Francisco  de  Zamorra,  Fray  Joan  de  Bosas,  Fray  Alonso  de 
Lugo,  Fray  Andres  Corcbado,  Fray  Joan  Glaros  y  Fray  Cristobal  de  Salasar;  y 
de  los  amados  Padres  y  hermanos  Fray  Joan  de  San  Buenaventura,  y  Fray 
Pedro  de  Vergara,  frayles  legos  religiosos  que  van  en  esta  jomada  y  conversion; 
y  del  Maese  de  Oampo  General,  I^n  Juan  Zaldivar  Ofiate,  y  de  los  oficiales 
may~ores,  y  de  lo  mayor  parte  de  los  demas  capitanes  y  oficiales  del  campo  y 
gente  de  paz  y  guerra  del,  digo ;  que  en  voz  y  nombre  del  cristinaf simo  Bey  Don 
Fhelipe  nuestro  Sefior,  unioo  defensor  y  amparo  de  la  Santa  Madre  Inglesia  y 
su  v«rdadero  hi  jo,  y  para  la  corona  de  Oastilla  y  Beyes  que  de  su  gloriosa  estirpe 
reynaren  en  ellas,  y  por  la  dicha  y  para  la  dicha  de  mi  Qobemacion,  tom6  y 
aprehendo,  uno  y  dos  y  tres  voces,  uno  y  dos  y  tree  vezes,  y  todas  las  que  de 
deracho  puedo  y  debo,  la  Tenencia  y  posecion  real  y  actual,  cevil  6  natural 
en  este  dicho  Bio  del  Norte,  sin  exceptuar  cosa  alguna  y  sin  ijguna  limitacion, 
con  los  montes,  riberas,  vegas,  cafiadas  y  sus  pastes  y  abrevederos;  y  esta  dicha 
posesion  tomo  y  aprehendo,  en  voz  y  en  nombre  de  las  demas  tierras,  pueblos, 
Giudades,  Villas,  Gastillos  y  casas  fuertes  y  lianas,  que  agora  estan  fundadas 
en  los  dichos  Beynos  y  provincias  de  la  Nueva-Mexico,  y  las  &  ellas  circunvecinas 
y  comercanas  y  adelante,  y  adelante;  por  tiempo  se  fundaron  en  ellos,  con  sus 
montes,  rios,  y  viveros,  aguas,  pastes,  vegas,  cafiadas,  abrevaderos  y  minerales 
de  oro,  plata,  eobre,  azogues,  estano,  hierro,  piedras  preciosas,  sal,  morales, 
alumbres,  y  todos  los  veneros  de  cualesquier  suerte,  calidad  0  condicion  que 
sean  6  ser  puedan,  con  todos  los  Yndios  naturales  que  en  ellas  y  en  cada  una 
dellas  se  induyeren,  y  con  juridicion  civil  y  criminal,  alta  y  baja  horca  y 
ouchillo,  mere  mixto  imperior,  desde  la  oja  del  arbol  y  monte,  hasta  la  piedra 
y  arenas  del  rio,  y  desde  la  piedra  y  arenas  del  rio,  hasta  la  oja  del  monte;  6 
yo  el  dicho  Joan  Perez  de  Donis,  escribano  de  Su  Magestad  y  Secretario  suso- 
dicho,  certified  y  doy  fee:  que  el  dicho  Sefior  Gobernador,  Gapitan  General  y 
Adelantado  de  los  dichos  Beynos  y  provincias,  en  sefial  de  verdadera  y  pacifica 
posesion,  y  eontinuando  los  autos.  della,  puso  y  davo  con  sus  proprias  manos, 
en  un  arbol  fijo  que  para  dicho  efecto  se  aderezo,  la  Santa  Gruz  de  Nuestro 
Bedemptor  Jesucristo  y  bolviendose  &  ella,  de  rodiUas  por  el  snelo,  dijo:  Gruz 
I  santa  que  soys,  divina  pnerta  del  cielo,  altar  del  unico  y  esencial  sacrificio 
del  cuerpo  y  sangre  del  Hijo  de  Dies,  camino  de  los  Santos  y  posesion  de  su 
gloria,  abrid  la  puerta  del  cielo  a  estos  ynfieles  fundad  la  iglesia  y  altares  en 
que  se  ofrescan  el  cuerpo  y  sangre  del  hijo  del  Dies,  abridnos  camino  de  segruri- 
dad  y  paz  para  la  conservadon  dellos  y  conservaeion  nuestra,  y  dad  &  nuestro 
Bey  y  ansi  en  su  Besl  nombre,  pacifica  posesion  destos  Beynos  y  provincias  para 
8u  Santissima  gloria,  amen.  T  luego  yncontinenti,  pendi6  y  fiix6  asi  mismo  eon 
sus  proprias  manos  el  estandarte  reetl,  con  las  annas  del  Gristianismo  Bey  Don 
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In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  there  was  given  a  perf ormanoe 
of  an  original  comedy,  written  by  Captain  Farfan,  relative  to  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico. 

Having  crossed  the  Bio  Grande  at  a  point  very  near  the  location 
of  the  present  city  of  £1  Paso  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  for  fifteen 

da3rB  thereafter  Onate  marched  up  the  river 
of^ATB  MABOHBS  X7P    ou  the  esstem  bank,  a  distance  of  fifteen  and 

THE  RIO  GRANDE       a  half  leagues,  during  which  time  several  of 

the  colonists  died.  Captain  Aguilar,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  on  an  exploring  expedition,  returned  about  this 
time,  having  gone  as  far  north  as  San  Mardal,  beyond  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto.  This  officer,  contrary  to  his  orders  from  Onate,  had 
entered  one  of  the  pueblos,  his  disobedience  being  overlooked  by 
the  captain-general  when  his  men  had  interceded  for  him.  Onate 
was  very  much  concerned  for  fear  that  the  natives,  having  been 
apprized  of  his  approach,  would  desert  their  homes,  carrying  with 
them  all  of  the  available  food  supply.  As  a  consequence  the  com- 
mander, together  with  the  Salvidars,  Captain  Yillagra,  and  the 
friars  Salazar  and  Martinez,  with  an  escort  of  seventy  men,  left  the 
main  army  on  the  22nd,  and,  after  a  journey  of  six  days,  traveling 
about  twenty-six  leagues,  reached  the  first  group  of  pueblos,  their 
arrival  occurring  during  a  great  storm. 

Onate  was  given  a  kindly  welcome  by  the  Indians,  entertained  by 
the  governor,  and  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  maize. 
He  remained  here  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  an  advance 
was  made  up  the  river  to  a  small  pueblo  located  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bio  Puerco,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards  Nueva  Sevilla.  Here 
they  remained  a  week,  while  the  Salvidars  went  in  search  of  the 
pueblos  of  Ab6,  and  Captain  Yillagr&  on  a  foraging  expedition. 
On  the  22nd  day  of  June  they  continued  up  the  river  four  leagues 
to  an  abandoned  pueblo,  which  they  called  San  Juan  Bautista,  inas- 

Fhelipe,  Nnestro  Sefior,  que  eetaban  bordadas  de  la  una  parte  las  Imperiales, 
7  de  la  otra  las  BcAlea;  j  al  zoiBmo  tiempo  j  enando  se  hizo  lo  sufloldLoho,  se 
toe6  el  darin  y  di8par6  la  arcabaseria  eon  grandisima  demonatracion  de  alegria, 
a  lo  que  notoriamente  pareeio,  y  Sefioria,  el  dieho  Sefior  €k>bernador,  Capitan 
General  j  Adelantado  para  perpetua  memoria,  niand6  ae  autorise  j  selle  y  con 
■ello  mayor  de  su  oficao,  y  signado  y  firmado  de  my  nombre  y  aigno,  ae  gnarde 
eon  loi  papeles  de  la  Jornada  y  gobemaeion  y  se  aaoen  de  eete  original,  nno 
dot  6  mas  teetimonioa  oon  la  di<^  autoridad,  asentandoae  en  el  libro  de  la 
Oobeinaeion  ante  todas  cosaa." 


Don  Gaspar  de  ViUagra 
Fac-similo  of  Page  in  his  Hiatory  of  New  Mexico,  1610.  Aicalfi  EditioD 
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much  as  the  locality  was  reached  on  the  24th  of  June,  Saint  John's 
day;  here  they  were  advised  that  up  the  river  could  be  found  two 
Mexican  Indians  who  had  been  left  in  the  country  by  Castano  de 
Sofia,  and  Onate  immediately  started  north  in  search  of  them,  and 
reached  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  after  a  journey  of  sixteen  leagues. 
At  this  place  the  friars  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  building 
which  the  Indians  had  given  to  Espejo  and  those  friars  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  entrada,  for  on  the  walls  of  the  room  the  friars 
with  Onate  discovered  the  same  pictures  outlining  the  death  of  the 
f railes  Rodriguez  and  Lopez,  seventeen  years  before,  and  which  the 
Indians  had  attempted  to  cover  up  with  whitewash.  Onate  was  here 
told  that  the  two  Mexican  Indians  were  at  another  pueblo,  and 
having  asked  that  they  be  brought  to  him,  the  Indians  granted  his 
request,  and  thereafter  they  were  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  com- 
mander as  interpreters.  From  this  point  Onate  visited  several 
pueblos  in  the  vicinity,  notably  one  called  Tria.'"  Leaving  Puara, 
they  came  to  a  pueblo  which  they  called  San  Felipe,'^*  and  from 
this  point,  after  a  journey  of  four  leagues  to  the  pueblo  of  Oi-pu-y. 
At  this  last  named  Onate  remained  for  a  considerable  period,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  main  army  and  colonists.  This  occurred 
after  the  4th  day  of  July,  as  on  this  date  Captain  Juan  de  Salvidar 
was  sent  back  to  bring  them  up,  this  being  accomplished  some  time 
in  August 

Going  from  pueblo  to  pueblo,  Onate  in  each  established  the  Span- 
ish authorily  and  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Faith.  The 
tact  and  friendliness  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  several  ex- 
plorers who  had  come  into  the  country  since  the  expedition  under 
Coronado,  helped  him  very  materially  in  dealing  with  the  natives. 
He  was  also  most  ably  assisted  by  the  two  Mexican  Indians,  acting 
as  his  interpreters. 

A  conference  of  the  pueblo  tribes  was  held  at  Santo  Domingo  on 
the  7th  day  of  July,  at  which  time  they  gave  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Spanish  crown.    A  second  conference  was  held  on  the  9th  of' 
September,  at  which  time  the  religious  missions  of  New  Mexico  were 
definitely  located,  and  the  presidents  of  the  missions  designated.*^^ 

SIS  This  may  have  been  the  pueblo  of  Cia. 

*is  Bancroft  thinks  that  this  ia  the  San  Felipe  of  today,  but  I  do  not  think 
so,  as  the  present  San  Felipe  was  built  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
siTPalaeio,  tomo  ii,  Mexico,  Trdves  de  lo$  Bigloe^  p.  456,  says:     "Lot 
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There  were  seven  of  the  frailes  thuB  commiBsioned  to  most  danger- 
ous and  difficult  chaif^es,  including  the  Apaches  and  other  wander- 
ing tribes,  as  well  as  the  Pueblo  or 
A  OONFERENCE  IS  HELD  AT  SANTO     Sedentary  Indians.    It  is  remaik- 
DOMiNGO  WTTH  THE  PXTEBLOS         able  how  efficient  was  the  work  of 

these  soldiers  of  the  cross,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the  tribes  themselves  were  al- 
most always  at  war;  the  frailes  knew  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  indeed  almost  a  superhuman  task  imposed  upon 
these  priests,  in  this  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  to 
convert  these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  religion.  There  was  no 
plower  to  protect  them  when  they  left  the  protecting  wing  of  the 
army,  and  yet,  trusting  in  the  power  of  God,  they  departed  to  their 
separate  fields  of  endeavor.  They  were  received  by  the  natives  as 
instructors  and  prophets,  and  acted  as  intermediaries  for  things 
both  spiritual  and  material. 

Having  been  at  the  pueblo  of  Bov6  for  two  days,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July  the  army  left  this  pueblo  and  proceeded  to  San  Juan,  the 
wagons  going  by  the  way  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Marcos,'^"  in 

caeiques  volvieron  &  jorar  j  prometer,  bajo  gravoB  penas,  que  euidarian  y  res- 
peetarian  &  los  religiosos,  y  eatos  Balieron  del  campamento  &  predicar  eada  uno 
en  las  tribas  que  le  habian  toeado,  y  f ueron  asi :  &  fray  Francisco  de  San  Mignel, 
los  peooB  y  los  que  tenian  ganado  de  cibolo  haata  la  sierra  nevada ;  k  fray  f^an- 
cisco  de  Zamora  los  oioaris  y  los  apaches,  al  norte  y  poniente  de  la  sierra 
nevada,  y  los  iaos\  &  fray  Juan  de  Rosas  los  cKeros  y  los  pueblos  oastixes',  ft 
fray  Alonzo  de  Lugo  los  emenea,  los  apades  y  oocoyea ;  ft  fray  Andrfts  Gorehado, 
los  irias,  los  acomaSf  los  iruni  y  los  mohiju;  ft  fray  Juan  Claros  los  tiguas  o 
ohigwu,  y  ft  fray  Cristobal  de  Salazar  los  tepuas.  Ademas  de  estas,  que  eran 
las  prineipales  tribus  que  cada  uno  de  esos  religiosos  tenia  por  encargo  con- 
vertir,  agregabanseles  muchos  pueblos  y  tribus  mas  reducidas,  de  manera  que 
oomprendia  si  jurisdiccion  espiritual  un  territorio  tan  eztenso,  que  numero  de- 
enplo  de  misioneros  no  hubiera  side  suficiente  para  aquella  empress. ' 

SIS  BandeHer,  A.  F.,  Final  Beportf  part  ii,  p.  93 :  **  Near  San  Marcos  lies 
the  celebrated  locality  of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the  *  turquoise  mines. '  The 
turquoises  are  imbedded  in  a  white  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  high  authority  on 
gems,  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  has  informed  me  that  the  New  Mexican  turquoise 
bears  greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  than  to  the  Persian  specimens  of 
that  mineral.  Beautiful  stones  have  been  found  occasionally;  also  very  large 
masses  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  regard  themselves 
as  the  owners  of  the  site  and  visit  it  frequently  to  procure  the  stones  that  are 
so  much  esteemed  by  them.  As  to  the  popular  belief  in  ancient  mining  of 
turquoises,  it  is,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  a  myth.  The  Tanos  obtained 
the  mineral  by  knocking  it  out  of  the  rock  with  stone  mauls,  axes  and  hammers, 
many  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  locality.  They  also  dug  and  burrowed, 
but  their  excavations  were  made  at  random,  and  went  but  little  beneath  the 
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aoutliem  Santa  F6  oounty,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  present  city  of 
Santa  F6.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Juan  received  the  Spaniards  with 
great  courtesy,  and  thereafter  the  pueblo  was  known  as  that  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Caballeros. 

Across  the  Rio  Orande  from  San  Juan,  Onate  established  his 
capital  and  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Oabriel.  This  was  upon  the 
present  site  of  Chamita,  and  there  is  a  tradition  among  the  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  that  the  place  was  once  called  San  Oabriel  del 
Tunque.  This  location  is  in  a  most  fertile  valley,  and  the  lands 
enjoy  exceptional  facilities  for  irrigation.  Today  some  old  walls 
show  that  unhewn  stones  and  nibble  laid  in  adobe  mortar  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  structures.  Cultivated  fields  now 
extend  all  around  the  ruin  of  the  old  Indian  village  which  Ofiate 
found  there  and  adjoining  which  he  erected  the  chapel  of  San 
Oabriel  in  1598.  There  is  some  question  as  to  the  name  given  by 
Onate  to  this  first  settlement  made  by  him ;  some  historians  say  that 
he  called  it  San  Francisco,  and  others  San  Oabriel.'^*  Yillagri 
describes  the  pueblo  which  was  at  this  point.*'^ 

surface.  StiU  leas  did  the  Spaniards  compel  the  Indians  to  'mine'  the  turquoise 
for  them.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  whites  to  the  g^reen  and  blue 
stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  comparatively  rare ;  since  they  regarded  the  New 
Mexican  Gallaite  as  of  a  base  quality,  and  therefore  as  of  no  commercial  value. 
Nevertheless  the  turquoises  of  the  CerriUos  were  quite  a  resource  for  the  Tanos, 
so  far  as  aboriginal  commerce  went. 

"Gastafieda  eays  nothing  of  the  turquoise  of  the  Cerrillos;  neither  does  Es- 
pejo,  who  visited  the  Tanos.  While  Ofiate  personally  did  not  pass  by  San 
Marcos,  still  no  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  turquoise. 

'  *  The  first  writer  of  the  turquoise  mines  is  Fr.  Zarate-Bahneron,  who  in  his 
BeHaoUmeSf  says:  'T  minas  de  Chalchihuites  que  los  Indies  benefician  dese  6 
su  gentilidad,  que  para  ellos  son  Diamantes  y  piedras  preciosas.  De  todo  esto 
se  rien  los  Espafioles  que  alia  estan. ' 

''Vetancurt  mentions  isinglass  but  nothing  of  the  turquoises;  he  says:  'Y 
una  de  talco  trasparente  &  modo  de  yeso,  que  lo  sacan  como  tablas,  y  adoman 
las  ventanas  eon  eDas  como  si  f  ueran  de  cristaL ' —  Cronioa,  p.  286. 

' '  Benavides,  in  his  Memorialf  however,  mentions  the  turquoise ;  at  page  44  he 
says  'Toda  esta  gente  .  .  .  con  gargantillas  y  oregeras  de  turquesas,  que 
tienen  minas  dellas^  y  las  labran,  aunque  imperf ectamente. ' 

S19  In  Ohediencia  y  VasoXaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  zvi, 
p.  116,  we  find:  "T  este  pueblo  de  Sant  Joan  Baptists  y  el  de  San  Gabriel  el 
de  Troomaziaquino  .  .  .  y  mas,  la  Giudad  de  Sant  Francisco  de  los  Es- 
pafioles, que  al  presente  se  edifican. ' '  This  might  indicate,  says  Mr.  Bandolier, 
"that  it  was  Ofiate's  intention  to  caU  the  new  settlement  San  Francisco.    But 


820  Villagi&,  Hisioria  de  la  Nueva  Mexico,  Oanto  xxvii,  f  ol.  228 : 

<<E1  Pueblo,  no  constaua  ni  tenia, 
Mas  que  vna  sola  pla^  bien  quadrada, 
Con  quatro  entradas  solas  cuios  puestos, 
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Mr.  Bancroft  is  in  great  error  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
capital  first  established  by  Onate,  when  he  says  that  it  was  at  San 
Juan  de  los  Caballeros.  He  also  is  mistaken  as  to  the  place  where 
the  chapel  of  San  Oabriel  was  located.  He  would  have  both  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
on  the  right  bank,  and  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Chama  with  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  was  the  village  of  Yuque-Yunque,*'^  and  was  corn- 
it  is  abundantly  proved  that  its  patron  saint  was  San  Gabriel  from  the  very 
beg^inning. ' '  Zalvidar,  Memorial,  ibidj  p.  198 :  ' '  Parece  que  con  este  apazato 
entro  hasta  el  asiento  y  Villa  de  San  Gabriel. ' '  Zalvidar  was  an  eye- witness^ 
Torquemada,  Monarquia,  vol.  i,  p.  672:  "  Despachados  Don  Juan  de  Ollate,  y 
los  suioSi  para  la  jomada  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  siguieron  su  camino,  en  demands 
de  aquellas  tierras,  y  en  Uegando  &  aquells  partes,  tomaron  posesion,  por  el  Bei, 
en  ellaSy  y  el  pueblo  donde  Don  Juan  de  Oflate,  Gobemador,  y  Gapitan-G^neral 
de  esta  entrada  hioo  asiento  y  puso  su  Beal,  se  llama  San  Gfabriel,  el  qual  aitio 
esta  en  treinta  y  siete  grades  de  altura  al  Norte,  y  esta  situado  entre  dos  rios, 
y  eon  las  aguas  del  menor  de  los  dos,  se  riegan  los  trigos,  oevada,  y  maiz.  Bl 
otro  rio  es  grande,  que  llaman  del  Norte,  que  ee  de  muebo,  y  mui  buen  peseado. ' ' 
Torquemada  wrote  not  later  than  1609  (carta  Nuncupatoria,  ibid),  and  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  the  events.  Fr.  GOTonuno  Zarate-Salmeron,  BelaoioneM  de 
Todae  las  Coeae,  Ms.,  par.  34:  ''Planto  su  real  entre  este  rio  y  el  de  Zanoa." 
Par.  44 :  **  Alio  de  1604,  &  7  dias  del  mes  de  Octubre,  salio  D.  J.  de  Ofiate  de 
la  Wlla  de  Sn  Gabriel  a  descubrir  la  mar  del  Sur.  * ' 


Despues  de  anerlos  bien  fortalecido. 

Con  tiros  de  campana,  y  eon  mosquetes." 
Also:  ' '  Al  arma  dando  todos  con  gran  priessa, 

Bequieieron  los  puestos,  y  notaron. 

Que  estaban  ya  los  altos  de  las  easaa ' ' 
Also:  ''Los  techos  y  terrados  lebantados. ' ' 

•ti  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Report,  p.  60:  "Indian  folk  lore  has  much  to 
say  about  Yuque-Yunque  (Yuge-uingge).  The  Tehuas  relate  that  when  their 
ancestors  journeyed  southward  from  Cibobe,  and  the  division  into  summer  and 
winter  people  occurred  .  .  .  the  summer  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pay-oj-ke  or  Po-a-tuyo,  settled  at  Yuge-uingge;  but  the  winter  people,  after 
wandering  over  the  eastern  plains  for  a  long  while,  at  last  went  in  search  of 
their  brethren,  and  established  themselves  near  San  Juan,  in  sight  of  the  other 's 
village  at  Ghamita.  Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  bridge  should  be  built 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  official  wizards  went  to  woric  and  constructed  it 
by  laying  a  long  feather  of  a  parrot  over  the  stresm  from  one  side,  and  a  long 
feather  of  a  magpie  from  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  plumes  met  over  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  people  began  to  cross  on  this  remarkable  bridge;  but  bad 
sorcerers  caused  the  delicate  structure  to  turn  over,  and  many  people  fell  into 
the  river,  where  they  instantly  became  changed  into  fishes.  For  this  reason 
the  Navajds,  Apaches,  and  some  of  the  Pueblos,  refuse  to  eat  fish  to  this  day. 

''The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  both  factions  united  and  lived  together  at 
Oj-ke  on  the  west  bank.  It  seems,  however,  that  Yuge-uingge  was  not  aban- 
doned, since  Poseueve  in  that  pueblo  met  with  an  affront  tluit  caused  him  to 
forsake  this  earth.  .  .  The  viUage  was  definitely  forsaken  in  1598,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  in  the  houses  temporarily, 
until  they  could  build  their  own  abodes.  This  occurred  with  consent  of  the 
Indians,  who  voluntarily  relinquished  the  place  to  join  their  brethren  at 
San  Juan.'' 
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pletely  forsaken  by  the  Indians  when  Onate  came  there,  the  inhabi- 
tants joining  their  brethren  across  the  river  at  San  Joan,  and  it  was 
parUj  on  this  account  that  the  title  of  ''de  los  Caballeros"  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Tehuas  of  the  latter  viUage.'*' 

The  site  of  Chamita  '**  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  about  the  year  1605  that 
Onate  changed  the  location  of  his  capital  to  Santa  FL  Although 
the  Utes  and  the  Comanches  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  of  San  Pedro  de  Chama,  as  the  locality 
was  called  after  the  re-conquest  by  De  Vargas,  the  number  of 
Spanish  inhabitants  increased  very  considerably.  The  Indians  of 
San  Juan  today  hold  a  portion  of  the  cultivated  fields  about  Chamita, 
and  a  few  of  them  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  a 
place  called  El  Pueblito. 

The  commander  was  highly  pleased  with  the  locality  in  which  he 
made  his  first  settlement.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  health- 
ful climate  were  very  attractive,  and  reminded  the  colonists  of  the 

MS  Villagr&,  Hisioria  de  Nueva  Mexico,  f  ol.  141 : 

*  *  Aqui  loe  Indios  mui  gustosoB, 

Con  noaotros  bub  casas  dividieron. 

Y  luego  que  alojados  7  de  asiento, 

Haziendo  vezindad  nos  aaentamos." 
Alio :  ^ '  Hazia  un  gracioBo  Pueblo  bien  trazado 

A  qulen  San  Juan  por  nombre  le  puBieron, 

T  de  loB  caualleroB  por  memoria, 

De  aquelloB  que  primero  lebantaron, 

Por  estas  nuevas  tierras  7  regiones, 

El  Bangriento  estandarte  donde  CriBto, 

Por  la  Balud  de  todoB  f ue  arbolado. ' ' 
ThiB  diBiKMieB  of  the  fable  that  the  title  of  ' '  CaballeroB ' '  waa  given  to  the 
San  Juan  IndianB  for  their  lo7alt7  to  Spain  during  the  insurrection  of  1680. 
On  the  contrar7,  the  Indians  of  San  Juan  were  among  the  most  bitter  and  cruel 
of  the  rebels;  and  their  participation  in  the  risings  of  1694  and  1696  is  well 
known. 

S3S  The  name  Chamita  dates  from  the  eighteenth  centur7,  and  was  given  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama  river. 
Morfi,  Desoripcion  GeograficOy  fol.  99,  8a7B  that  seventeen  families  lived  there 
in  1744.  A  list  nearl7  complete  of  the  murders  committed  b7  the  roaming 
Indians  in  the  Chamita  district  is  contained  in  the  Libro  de  entierros  de  Santa 
Claraj  Ms.  In  1748  the  people  of  Chamita  applied  for  permission  to  abandon 
their  homes  owing  to  these  hostilities.  Betidon  y  auto  sobre  dbandonar  los 
Puestos  de  AhiqtUu,  Ojo  Caliente  y  Pueblo  Quemado,  148,  Ms.  This  was  re- 
fused.—  Thomas  Velez  Cachupin,  Auto  prohibiendo  el  despueble  de  Chama  oomo 
pretendian  9us  moradores  por  ostilidades  de  los  Yutas,  1749,  Ms.  In  1781  the 
district  was  visited  b7  a  terrible  epidemic,  which  lasted  about  two  months^  and 
carried  off  a  frightful  number  of  victims. —  Libra  de  Difunios  de  Santa  Clara, 
1781,  Mb. 
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valleys  of  their  native  oountry.  Some,  however,  became  discour- 
aged, owing  to  the  great  hardships  incident  to  life  in  this  far-off 
country,  and  a  few  returned  to  New  Spain.  Immigration,  however, 
increased  gradually  and  settlements  were  made  to  the  north,  almost 
to  the  present  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Colorado. 

The  representatives  of  the  church  were  indefatigable  in  their 
labors  but  were  poorly  rewarded.  The  harvest  of  souls  did  not 
meet  with  the  expectations  of  the  frailes;  they  made  but  few  con* 
verts,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  missions  were  so  far  distant 
from  each  other,  the  trials,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  of  these 
missionaries,  were  many ;  they  also  suffered  in  some  localities  from 
the  improvidence  of  the  natives,  upon  whom  they  had  to  rely  for 
subsistence.  The  Indians  proved  but  poor  students  of  the  new 
religion,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  induce  them  to  aban- 
don the  pagan  rites  conducted  in  their  kivas. 

Onate,  however,  maintained  a  stout  heart  and  was  very  confident 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  enterprise.    He  was  unwearied  in  his 

efforts  to  explore  the  country  and  bring  into 
oi^ATE  00NTINX7ES  obcdieuce  and  submission  the  several  tribes  of 
HIS  EXPLORATIONS    the  adjacent  and  outlying  districts.    He  made 

journeys  to  Picuri6s,  a  distance  of  six  leagues^ 
and  thence  to  Taos,  or  San  Miguel,  an  equal  distance  to  the  north. 
Taos  was  also  called  Tayberon.  In  the  same  month,  he  returned 
and  visited  San  Ildefonso,*^^  and  thence  a  distance  of  five  leagues 
to  the  pueblos  of  San  Marcos  and  San  Cristobal. 

On  the  24th  and  26th  days  oc  July,  Onate  journeyed  to  the  pueblo 
of  Pecos,  going  by  way  of  Galisteo,  and  returning  to  San  Cristo- 
bal *'^  and  San  Marcos  on  the  last  named  day;  the  following  day 

ss« Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Finnl  Report,  part  ii,  p.  82:  ''The  pueblo  of  San  Ilde- 
f onso  or  Po-juo-ge,  offers  nothing  of  arehieological  interest.  After  the  npriaing 
of  1696,  when  the  ehnrch  was  mined  by  fire,  and  two  priests,  Fr.  Franeiseo 
Gorbera  and  Fr.  Antonio  Moreno,  were  cruelly  murdered  and  cremated,  the 
▼illfl^  was  moved  a  short  distance  north,  and  the  present  church  at  the  pueblo 
is  located  almost  in  front  of  the  ^te  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it. ' ' 

825  In  going  from  San  Ildef onso  to  San  Marcos,  physical  conditions  and 
water  supply  compelled  him  to  travel  in  a  direction  which  would  have  made  him 
pass  by  the  present  location  of  the  city  of  Santa  F6.  Leaving  San  Bdef  onso, 
the  natural  route  would  have  been  up  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Pojoaque; 
thence  up  the  river  which  comes  down  past  the  present  pueblo  of  Tesnque,  and 
thence  over  a  ''divide"  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues,  and  he  would  reach 
the  Bio  Santa  F6,  down  which  he  would  have  proceeded  for  a  few  miles  on  the 
way  to  San  Marcos.    This  is  the  route  which  any  Indian  would  have  taken, 
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he  went  south  to  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  met  the 
main  army  under  the  command  of  Salvidar,  whom  he  had  sent  south 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  San  Gabriel. 

In  the  first  week  of  August  Onate  explored  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  pueblo  of  Cia,  which  he  calls  Tria;  also 
the  Jemez,  and  in  his  explorations  he  discovered  the  famous  sulphur 
springs  of  that  locality.  Returning  from  the  mountain  country  of  the 
Jemez,  he  came  to  San  Gabriel  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo,  San 
ndefonso,  and  San  Juan,  arriving  at  his  seat  of  operations  on  the 
10th. 

On  the  11th  of  August  Onate  began  the  work  of  construction  of 
the  irrigation  and  supply  ditches  for  the  settlement  of  San  Gabriel, 
and  in  this  work  he  employed  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
natives.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  on  the  18th,  the  last  of 
the  colonists  and  wagons  arrived  from  the  south,  coming  by  way  of 
the  pueblo  of  San  Marcos.*'*  It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  and  colonists  became  mutinous,  apparently  led  by  Captain 
Aguilar.    Over  forly-five  men  were  concerned  in  the  plot.    The 

and  as  he  was  led  by  Indian  guides,  living  in  the  locality,  it  ia  but  fair  to  pre- 
some  that  he  paased  by  the  preeent  site  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  and  that 
there  were  no  inhabited  pueblos  at  the  place  at  that  time. 

S26  The  Qneres  name  of  this  pueblo  was  Ya-tce,  but  the  Tanos  caUed  it 
Kua-kaa,  the  tame  name  as  the  one  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  near  Santa  F6.  In 
1680,  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt,  it  had  six  hundred  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  Vetancurt,  CrmiAca,  p.  324:  ''Tenia  aesicientos  cristianos,  de  nacion 
Queres."  Escalante,  however  {Carta,  par.  3),  writes  as  follows:  "Dia  15 
sitiaron  &  esta  los  l^inos  de  San  Marcos,  San  Cristobal  y  Galisteo,  los  Queres 
de  la  Cienega,  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur. ' ' 

Mr.  Bandelier  says  that  ' '  it  may  be  that  there  were  both  Queres  and  Tanos 
in  this  pueblo,  but  considers  the  village  to  have  been  T^buios,  just  as  to-day  Santo 
Domingo  is  counted  among  the  Queres,  although  there  are  many  Tanos  among 
them,  and  Isleta  among  the  Tiguas,  although  a  good  portion  are  Queres  from 
Laguna. ' ' 

The  name  San  Marcos  was  given  to  it  in  1591  by  Gaspar  Castafio  de  Sosa. 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  siege  of  Santa  F6,  in  August, 
1680.— Diorio  de  la  Betirada  de  Otermifi,  fol.  28.  In  1692,  when  Diego  de 
Vargas  passed  through  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of  the  walls  stiU 
standing  and  a  small  portion  of  the  church  edifice.  In  Autos  de  Guerra  de  la 
Segunda  Sntrada,  foL  138,  we  find:  ''T  halle  despoblado  y  se  conservan  al- 
gunos  aposentos  y  paredes  de  los  quarteles  y  viuyendas  de  el  y  asi  mismo  se 
haUan  las  paredes  y  cafion  de  la  Tglesia  buenas  con  las  de  el  conuto. ' ' 

If  there  had  been  any  inhabited  pueblos  or  clusters  of  houses  even  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Santa  F6,  some  one  of  the  explorers 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact;  we  are  entitled  to  this  conclusion  because 
they  mention  every  other  settlement  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
pkice. 


Indian  Chief  —  Pueblo  of  San  Juan 
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conspiracy  was  revealed  to  the  commander^  and  owing  to  the  tears 
and  supplications  of  a  majorily  of  the  colonists  he  granted  a  general 
pardon.  Afterwards  four  men  ran  away  with  a  band  of  horses,  and 
Villagr&  and  Marquez  went  in  pursuit;  they  overtook  them,  and 
hmig  two  of  the  men  and  recovered  the  animalB.  Yillagri  says 
that  he  went  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  this  statement  he  is 
confirmed  by  the  captain-general  who  says  that  they  wrote  to  the 
viceroy  from  that  place.  It  was  not  until  the  following  November 
that  Yillagra  returned  to  San  Gabriel. 

In  two  weeks'  time  a  fine  chapel  was  constructed,  which  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  the  8th  of  September  with  great  ceremonies, 
and  concluding  with  a  sham  battle  between  the  Christians  and 
Moors.  Yillagri  says  that  during  this  particular  time  they  were 
visited  by  many  Indians  from  neighboring  provinces,  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  as  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  9th  of  Septepiber  there  was  an  assembling 
of  all  the  native  chieftains,  and  on  this  occasion  Fr.  Martinez  ap- 
portioned *'^  the  pueblos  into  districts  and  over  each  appointed  one 

>s7  See  ante,  p.  313,  note  317  from  P&lacio,  Mexico,  Trdvee  de  loe  8iglo$.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in  writing  of  the  names  of  the  several  tribes  and  their  identity,  says: 
''In  the  records  of  Ofiate's  conquest,  and  especially  in  the  Ohedienoia  y 
Vtusdlaje  and  distribution  of  the  friars,  the  names  are  very  numerous,  and 
doubtless  in  many  instances  very  inaccurate,  as  written  or  printed;  yet  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  preserve  them,  and  for  the  convenience  of  reader  and 
student  I  append  them  in  compact  form,  adding  all  the  names  that  appear  in 
earlier  narratives.  .  .  Fortunately,  the  identity  of  groups  or  leading  pueblos 
presents  few  difficulties,  and  in  nearly  every  group  a  few  names  have  survived 
to  modem  times.  The  towns  in  the  sizteentii  century  occupied  the  same  general 
range  of  territory  as  in  the  nineteenth,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  many  of  those  remaining  were  moved  from  their  original 
flites." 

This  list,  compiled  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  is  as  nearly  correct  as  is  possible  to  be 
made,  and  the  information  therein  is  of  so  great  importance  that  I  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  give  it  in  full.  Almost  aU  of  Bancroft's  information  was  taken 
from  the  Obedienciaa  of  the  JV.  Mexico  Tnutlado.  That  which  appears  in 
parenthesis  was  taken  from  the  Ytinerario,  the  Historia  of  Captain  Villagri, 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  Ofiate  entrada.  The  notes  of  earlier 
entradas  and  comments  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 

Mr.  Bancroft  says  : 

"Under  care  of  Fr.  Francisco  de  S.  Miguel,  prov.  of  the  Pecos  (Santiago) 
with  the  7  pueblos  of  the  eastern  Gienega,  and  the  Vaquero,  or  wild  tribes,  of 
that  region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  pueblos  of  the  'gran  salina'  behind 
the  pueblo  of  Puaray;  and  besides  the  pueblos  of  Quanquiz,  Hohota,  Xonalus 
Xatol,  Xaimela,  Aggey,  Cuza,  Cicentetpi,  Acoli,  Abbo  (Ab6),  Apena,  Azauti, 
Amaza,  Gouna,  Dhiu,  AUe,  Atuyama,  and  Ghein;  and  the  three  great  pueblos 
of  the  Jumanas,  or  'rayados'  called  in  their  language  Tripuy,  Genobey,  Qurio- 
tetrey,  and  Pataotrey.    In  the  Ohedienoia  of  Oct.  12th,  we  have  also  in  the 
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of  the  friara  who  had  come  with  the  expedition.  The  poet  histor- 
ian relates  that  while  the  Indians  readily  sabmitted  to  the  authorily 
of  the  Spaniards,  yet  they  informed  Fr.  Martinez  that  so  far  as  the 

S.  E.  region  the  prov.  of  Chealo  with  the  pueblos  of  Aeolocu,  Cozaya  (Coza 
above),  Junetre,  and  Paaeo;  and  in  the  Ohedienoia  of  Oot  ITth,  those  of 
Cueloce,  Xenopne,  Petaaee,  and  Ab6.  (Coronado  calls  Peeos  Gieuy^,  Cieinio, 
Oicuique,  Ticuique,  Tienique,  or  Acnique,  not  naming  others  in  the  region. 
Bodriguea  mentions  prov.,  or  yalleys,  of  Game  with  6  pueblos,  and  Asay,  or 
Osay,  with  5,  somewhere  in  the  8.  E.  Espejo  names  the  province  of  Tamoa- 
Tanos— one  of  its  pueblos  being  called  Cicuique,  or  Pecos;  and  also  the  prov. 
of  MaguaSy  or  Magrias,  of  11  pueblos  N.  E.  of  Tiguas.  Sayaque  appean 
on  Jeffrey's  atlas).  Oalisteo  is  named  in  the  Yiin,  £i  all  the  eastern  region 
of  about  40  pueblos  alluded  to  we  have  in  modem  times  only  the  ruins  Pecos, 
Galisteo,  Ab6,  Oran  Quivira  (Tabira)  and  various  scattered  heaps  of  nameless 
ruins. 

''Fr.  Juan  Glares,  prov.  of  the  Chiguas,  or  Tiguas,  and  pueblos  of  Napeya 
and  Tuchiamas,  and  that  of  Pura  with  the  4  consecutive  down  the  river,  tlat 
of  Pozen,  Puaray  (8.  Antonio),  Trimati,  Guayotri,  Acacafui,  HenicohiOy  Va- 
reato  'with  all  its  subjects  to  Puaray  up  and  down  the  Bio  del  Norte'  (f); 
also  the  prov.  of  Xalay,  the  prov.  of  Mohoqui  (f),  and  the  province  of  the 
Atripuy  down  the  river  with  its  pueblos  whidi  are  Preguey,  Tuxshe,  Aponitre, 
Vunmhein,  Quiapo,  Trelaqueque,  Cunquelipinoy,  Calciati,  Aquicato,  Encaguiag- 
ualeaca,  Quialpo,  Trelagu,  Pesquis,  Ayqui,  Tancomo,  Teyaxa,  Qualaeu,  (2nd 
pueblo  coming  from  8.  ace  to  Ytm)  Texa,  Amo,  on  'this  mde'  (west)  of  the 
river;  and  on  the  other,  Pencoana,  Quiomaqui,  Peizole,  Zumaque,  Teeytraan, 
Preguey  (see  above,  repeated),  Canocan,  Pejrtre,  Qui-Ubaco,  Tohol,  Canten- 
sapue,  Tercao,  Polloca,  Treyey,  Queelquelu,  Atepira,  Trula,  Treypual,  Te- 
eahanqualahamo,  Pilopue,  Penjeacu,  Teypama  (Teipana,  or  Socorro,  31.  above 
Qualaeu),  and  Trenaquel  'de  la  mesilla'  which  is  the  1st  pueblo  coming  from 
Mexico.  (Which  of  these  were  the  ones  called  Nueva  Sevilla  and  8.  Juan 
Baptists  in  the  Ttin,  does  not  appear).  In  the  Ohed,  of  July  7th  the  Chigna 
pueblos  named  are  Panieto,  Piaqui,  Axoytre,  Piamato,  Quioyaeo  and  Qnmitre, 
or  at  least  tiiese  were  under  the  captain  of  the  Chiguas.  (Niza's  Totonteae 
may  possibly  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.  Coronado  wintered  in  Tiguez,  Tihuez, 
or  Tigueq,  a  prov.  of  12  or  15  pueblos;  and  visited  Tutahaco,  a  prov.  of  8 
pueblos  down  the  river  in  the  Isleta  region;  also  4  towns  in  the  Socorro  region 
not  named,  which  were  also  mentioned  without  being  named  by  Bodriguez  and 
Espejo.  R's  visit  1st  shows  the  name  Puaray  or  Puara;  and  E.  names  the 
pueblo  of  Puara,  Puala,  or  Poalas,  one  of  16  in  the  province  of  Tiguas.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  single  one  of  these  60  pueblos  of  the  southern  section  of 
the  Rio  Grande  vsUey  is  still  standing,  though  there  are  a  few  of  later  origin). 

"Fr.  Juan  de  Bosas,  prov.  of  the  Chores,  or  Cherechos  (Hores)  (Queres). 
The  name  Querechos  is  applied  by  Coronado  and  Espejo  to  wild  tribes  in  the 
East  and  West  with  the  pueblos  of  the  Castizes,  or  8.  Felipe  and  Comitre,  Sto 
Domingo  or  Guipui,  Alipoti,  Chochitl  or  Cochiti;  that  of  the  Cienega  de  Cara- 
bajal;  S.  Marcos,  8.  Cristobal,  Sta  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  del  Puerto,  and 
Pueblo  Quemado.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  also  named  Tamy,  Acogiya, 
Gbchichi,  Yates  and  TipotL  (Villagri  gives  the  Queres  prov.  to  P.  Zamora, 
omitting  Bosas).  (Coronado  names  Quiriz,  or  Quiviz,  a  prov.  of  7  pueblos. 
Espejo  calls  it  Quires  with  5  pueblos.  Gastano  calls  it  Quereses,  naming  one 
of  the  towns  Sto  Domingo,  perhaps  the  same  so  called  by  Oftate,  and  also  8. 
Marcos,  8.  Lucas,  and  8.  Cristobal.  Pueblos  still  standing  in  this  region,  the 
Bio  Grande  Valley,  in  about  latitude  Z6^  30',  retain  the  names  of  Sta  Ana,  8. 
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Holy  Catholic  faith  was  concerned  they  would  adopt  it,  provided, 

after  they  had  received  proper  inatraction,  they  found  it  desirable. 

An  exploring  party  was  now  organized  under  the  command  of 

Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  and  Goehiti,  tome  of  them,  perhapt,  idantieal  with  thoM 
of  ^  Bizteen  eentury). 

''Fr.  Cristoval  de  Salazar,  prov.  of  the  Tepuas  (Teguaa,  ace.  to  VillagrA) 
(Tehnas),  with  the  pueblos  of  Tiiapi,  Triaque,  8.  Ildefonio  or  Boto,  Sta  Guira, 
San  Juan  (de  lot  Ckballeros)  or  C&jpa,  S.  Gabriel,  Troomaziaquino,  Xiomato, 
Azol  Camitriay  Qlotraeo,  and  the  city  of  S.  Francisco  'que  se  edifican.'  (Cor- 
onado  calls  the  prov.  Yuque-Yunque  with  6  towns;  and  his  Ximera  or  Ximena, 
with  Silos  and  other  abandoned  villages  may  have  been  in  this  region.  Espejo 
calls  the  province  or  the  Eastern  part  of  it  Ubates  or  Hnbates.  Of  the  10  or 
11  Tehua  pueblos^  the  names  of  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara  and  S.  Ildefonso  still  re- 
main in  this  district,  and  of  the  same  prov.  are  the  towns  of  Nambe,  Jojoaque 
and  Tezuque). 

''Fr.  Francisco  de  Zamora,  prov.  of  the  Picnri^s,  with  all  the  Apaches 
N.  and  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  also  prov.  of  the  Taos  with  pueblos  in  that 
region  and  upper  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Taos  was  also  called  Tayberon 
and  S.  Miguel;  and  Picuri6s  was  San.  Buenaventura.  (Coronado  called  Taos 
Braba,  Uraba,  or  Uraba;  and  his  Acha  prov.  in  this  region  was  possibly 
Picuries). 

''Fr.  Alonso  de  Lugo,  prov.  of  the  Emmes  (Ernes)  (Jemes),  and  the  pue- 
blos of  Yjar,  Quayoguia,  Mecastria,  Quiusta,  Ceca,  Potre,  Trea  (Cia),  Guati- 
tmti,  Gatroo;  and  the  Apades  (Apaches)  and  Cocoyes  of  the  sierra  and  region. 
In  the  Obed,  of  July  7th,  the  Emmes  pueblos  are  caUed  Yzcaguayo,  Qniamera, 
Fia,  Quinsta,  Leeca,  Poze,  Fiapuze,  Friyti,  and  Oaatri  (If,  as  seems  likely, 
these  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  9  pueblos,  our  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  doc.  is  considerably  shaken.  Coronado  mentions  the  prov.  of 
Hemes  with  7  towns,  and  that  of  Aguas  Calientes  with  3.  Espejo  calls  the  prov. 
that  of  the  Emezes,  Emeges,  or  i^eges.  The  pueblo  of  Jemes  still  stands, 
but  not  on  its  original  site). 

"Fr.  Andres  Corchado,  prov.  of  Trias,  or  Trios,  with  pueblos  of  Tamaya, 
Yaeco,  Toajgua,  and  Pelchin.  In  the  Ohed.  of  July  7th  are  named  Comitre  and 
Ayquiyu  with  Triati  and  Pequen,  perhaps  in  this  region.  Cordiado's  district 
lagr  westward  from  the  'gran  pueUo'  of  Tria  or  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo  (Zia, 
VillagHl)  (Cia,  called  Chia  by  Coronado.  Perhaps  the  Tlascala  of  Bodriguei. 
Sia,  or  Slay,  of  Espejo,  the  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Punames,  Pumames  or 
Cunames  of  5  pueblos).  Also  Acoma,  Ohed,  of  Oct.  27th.  (Possibly  Nisa's 
prov.  of  Acus  or  Marata.  Coronado 's  Aeueo,  or  Coco.  Espejo 's  Aeoma.  If 
this  pueblo  could  be  located  in  the  early  times  farther  N.  than  its  present  site, 
say  on  the  Pnerco  about  Lat.  35  30,  it  would  agree  better  with  the  records; 
but  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  change,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  pefiol  site  ren- 
der a  change  improbable,  though  not  impossible).  Also  Zuiii,  or  Tranl  — 
Ohed,  of  Nov.  9th  —  prov.  of  6  pueblos,  Aguicobi,  or-Aguscobi,  Oanabi,  Coa* 
queria,  Halonago,  Macaqui,  and  Aguinsa.  Ohed,  of  Nov.  9th.  (Nisa's  prov. 
of  Cibola  with  7  pueblos,  one  of  them  Ahacns.  Coronado 's  Cibola,  witii  2  of 
the  7  towns  named  Granada  and  Muzaqne,  perhaps  the  Macaqui  above.  Es- 
pejo's  Zufti,  Zuny,  Ame,  or  Ami,  one  of  the  towns  being  Aquico).  Also  the 
prov.  of  Mohoee  or  Mohoqui  —  Ohed,  of  Nov.  15th  —  with  its  pueblos  of 
Mohoqui,  Naybe,  Xnmupami,  Cuanrabi,  and  Esperiee;  the  captains  of  which, 
perhaps  confused  with  the  pueblo  names,  were  Pananma,  Hoynigna^  Znynnza, 
Patigua,  and  Aguatuyba.  Ohed,  of  Nov.  15th.  (The  modem  names  of  the 
7  Moqui  towns  —  Native  Kaoee^  i  528  —  are  Oraabe,  Bhnmuthpa,  Mushaiinay 
Ahlela,  Gualpi,  Siwinna,  and  Tegua;  or  ace.  to  Garees  in  the  18th  eentuiy, 
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Captain  Vicente  Salvidar  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  buffalo 
plains.  There  were  fifty  men  in  this  expedition.  Salvidar  left  San 
Gabriel  on  the  10th  of  September  and  was  absent  until  the  8th  of 
November,  with  the  usual  experiences  accompanying  the  chasing 
of  buffalo,  and  ascertaining  nothing  of  consequence  other  than  some 
traces  of  the  expedition  made  by  Bonilla  and  Humana.  During  the 
month  following  the  departure  of  Salvidar,  the  captain-general  made 
a  tour  of  the  salt  lakes  east  of  the  Pecos,  and  also  visited  the 
Jumanos  and  Ab6,  all  of  whom  rendered  submission  to  his  author- 
ity, whereupon  he  returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  arriving 
about  the  20th  of  the  month. 

About  a  month  after  his  return  from  the  salinas  country,  Onate 
started  from  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  on  a  trip  to  the  west,  being  ac- 
companied by  Fr.  Martinez.  On  the  27th  of  October  he  reached 
Acoma,  where  he  received  the  submission  of  the  chiefs  and  inhabi- 
tants of  that  noted  pueblo.  It  was  at  this  fortress  that  Onate  had 
a  very  narrow  escape.  A  chief,  according  to  Captain  Yillagri, 
named  Zutucapan,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  conference  of 
September  9th,  was  violently  opposed  to  his  people  giving  in  their 
submission  to  the  Spaniards,  and  harangued  the  people  from  the 
azoteas  of  the  pueblo.  This  chief,  however,  was  overruled  by  others 
of  more  influence  among  the  tribe,  but  there  were  a  few  who  were 
active  in  support  of  the  hostile  cacique.  These,  numbering  about 
a  dozen,  conceived  the  plan  of  having  Onate  visit  one  of  the  pueblo's 
large  kivas,  where  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Onate,  a  veiy  cautious 
man,  did  not  fall  into  the  trap,  for,  although  he  was  urgently  invited 
to  enter  one  of  their  sanctuaries,  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  thus 
escaped  being  killed. 

Acoma  having  given  in  its  formal  submission,  the  captain-general 
now  proceeded  to  Zuni,  which  place  came  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
according  to  Villagr&,  from  the  9th  to  the  15th  of  November.  Here 

Sesepaulaba,  Masagneve,  Janogualpa,  Muqui,  Ooncabe,  and  Muea  or  Oraibe. 
Coronado'a  Tusayan,  Tueayan,  Tuzan,  Tusan,  or  Tucano  with  7  towns.  Ea- 
pejo'fl  Mohoce,  or  Mohaoe,  with  5  towns,  one  of  them  A^ato,  or  Zaguato; 
other  pueblos  of  Desiaguabos,  Gaspe,  Comupavi,  Majanani,  and  OUalla  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  exped.) 

' '  Other  pueblos  named  in  the  Ohed,  of  July  7th  with  no  indication  of  locality, 
and  not  named  in  the  distribution  of  friars,  are  Aychini,  Baguacat,  Xutis, 
Yucaopi,  Aeacagua,  Ytrzica  and  Atica." 
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Onate  not  only  found  the  crosses  which  had  been  erected  by  Fran- 
cisco Yasquez  Coronado  more  than  fifty  years  before  but  also  met 

the  Mexican  Indians  left  by  Coronado  at 
of^ATB  MABOHBS  TO  zTTfh  that   vUlage.    Of   the   explorations  made 

by  Onate  west  of  Zuni  we  know  very 
little;  everywhere  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  natives.  When 
he  was  visiting  the  pueblos  of  Moqui,  he  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition under  Captains  Farfan  and  Quesada  in  search  of  mines, 
which  they  located  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  west.  Onate  had 
intended  going  to  the  ocean  on  this  expedition,  but  soon  after  leaving 
he  sent  word  to  Juan  Salvidar  to  turn  over  the  command  at  San 
Gabriel  to  his  brother  Vicente,  whenever  the  latter  should  return 
from  his  trip  to  the  bufFalo  plains,  and  then  to  join  his  commander, 
bringing  with  him  thirty  men. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Vicente  Salvidar  returned  from  the 
bufFalo  plains,  and  ten  days  later,  Don  Juan  Salvidar  started  out  to 

join  Onate,  as  he  had  been  commanded. 

BATTLE  OF  ACOMA  AND      After  Onate  left  the  pueblo  of  Acoma, 

DSATH  OP  JUAN  SALVIDAR    the  caciquc,  Zutucapan,  still  remained 

hostile  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  make  war  upon  the  Spaniards  when 
they  should  reappear.  By  his  eloquence  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  natives  to  share  his  views,  and  when  Salvidar  and  his  compan- 
ions reached  Acoma  on  their  way  to  join  Onate,  the  Indians,  as 
usual,  came  out  to  meet  him,  offering  needed  supplies  and  making 
every  demonstration  of  friendship.  No  treachery  was  suspected 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  small  parties  were  sent  into  different  parts 
of  the  pueblo  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  stores  which  the 
Indians  had  given  them.  A  loud  shout  was  the  first  warning  that 
Salvidar  received  of  his  peril;  he  wished  to  order  a  retreat,  but 
another  officer,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Villagri,  strongly 
opposed  this  plan  until  it  was  too  late  and  retreat  was  impossible. 
A  tremendous  confiict,  lasting  three  hours,  ensued.  According  to 
Villagr&,  the  caciques  prominent  in  the  battle  were  Zutucapan, 
Pilco,  Amulco,  Cotumbo,  and  Tempol ;  finally  Salvidar  fell,  fighting 
in  single  combat  with  the  chieftain  Zutucapan.  The  cry  of  victory 
arose  from  the  natives.    Five  Spaniards,  driven  to  the  edge  of  the 
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cliff,  leaped  over,  four  of  them  escaping  with  small  braises.  Three 
others  had  escaped  from  the  rocky  height,  and  all  joined  Alf 6rez 
Casas,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  horses. 

A  council  of  the  surviyors  was  held,  and  Captain  Tabora  was  sent 
to  overtake  the  captain-general ;  two  or  three  went  to  warn  the  friars 
in  the  outlying  districts,  and  the  remainder  went  back  to  San 
Oabriel. 

In  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  day  of  December, 
eleven  lost  their  lives.  The  list  as  given  in  the  account,  which  has 
been  preserved,  reveals  the  names  of  Captains  Diego  Nunez  and 
Felipe  de  Esealante,  Alf^rez  Pereyra,  Araujo,  Juan  Camacho, 
Martin  Ramirez,  Juan  de  Segura,  Pedro  Robledo,  Martin  de  Riveros, 
Sebastian  Rodriguez,  two  servants,  a  mulatto,  and  an  Indian,  and 
the  leader.  Captain  Juan  de  Salvidar.  The  wounded  were  Leon 
Zapata,  Juan  de  Olague,  Cavanillas,  and  the  alguacil  real,  Las 
Casas,  who  was  struck  twice  with  stones. 

When  the  messengers  reached  San  Oabriel,  bringing  the  news  of 
the  disaster,  all  was  commotion.  Funeral  ceremonies  were  held 
and  these  were  hardly  concluded  when  Captain  Tabora  returned 
with  the  news  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  Onate.  Alf6rez 
Casas  volunteered  for  this  service,  and  after  many  difficulties  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  him.  The  captain-general  returned  to  his  quarters 
and  spent  the  night  in  prayer  before  a  rude  cross,  and  the  following 
morning  endeavored  to  console  his  men.  He  then  proceeded  to 
San  Oabriel,  where  on  the  21st  day  of  December  his  arrival  was  cele- 
brated with  a  te  deum  in  the  chapel  which  had  been  constructed. 

The  friars  were  called  into  council  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue 
against  the  rebellious  natives;  they  were  asked  respecting  the 
elements  of  a  just  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Acoma  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  Don  Vicente  Salvidar,  with  a  substantial  force,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  and  his  unfortunate  companions. 
It  was  determined  to  assault  and  bum  the  town  and  that  all  who 
resisted  must  be  taken  prisoner  and  enslaved.  Onate  selected  sev- 
enly  of  his  bravest  soldiers  for  this  enterprise,  commanded  by  the 
captains  Zubia,  Romero,  Aguilar,  Farfan,  Yillagril,  and  Marquez, 
Alf^rez  Juan  Cort^,  and  Juan  Velarde  as  secretary. 

Leaving  San  Oabriel  on  the  12th  of  January,  1599,  on  the  21st 
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the  Spaniards  appeared  before  Acoma,  Captain  Villagri  having 
gone  to  Cia  for  sapplies.'^ 

At  the  pueblo  the  Indians  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  the 
results  which  had  come  from  following  the  advice  of  their  cacique, 
Zutucapan.  It  was  believed  that  this  victory  was  the  beginning  of 
greater  successes  which  would  crown  the  native  arms  in  their  efforts 
to  drive  out  the  invader.  Oiocombo,  another  prominent  chief »  who 
had  not  agreed  with  the  course  advocated  by  Zutucapan,  now  called 
together  a  council  of  the  principal  men  of  his  tribe  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  adjoining  nations.  At  this  council  it  was  agreed 
that  war  could  not  be  averted.  All  declared  themselves  ready  for 
the  struggle,  and  preparations  were  at  once  begun  for  the  safety  of 
the  women  and  children.  Zutucapan,  however,  emboldened  still 
further  by  his  success,  proclaimed  his  ability  to  hold  the  Bock  of 
Acoma  against  any  anny  that  the  Spaniards  could  bring.  When 
the  Spaniards  under  Salvidar  appeared  upon  the  plain,  crowds  of 
men  and  women  were  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  pueblo,  dancing 
stark  naked;  with  great  outbursts  of  defiance  they  heaped  insults 
of  every  kind  upon  their  enemies  below  them. 

The  Spaniards  sent  word  to  the  chieftains  to  come  down  and 
answer  for  the  murder  of  their  companions,  but  their  only  reply  was 
a  continuance  of  their  insulting  actions. 

The  Spaniards  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  plain  and  made 
preparations  for  the  assault.  It  was  known  that  there  were  two 
places  at  which  an  ascent  of  the  rock  could  be  made.  Salvidar  deter- 
mined to  assault  one  of  the  penoles  with  his  main  force,  while  a  small 
but  chosen  band  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  ascend  the 
other.  All  night  long  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  could  be 
heard  coming  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  pueblo.  The  Span- 
iards quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  January  the  Indians  began  the  battle  with  a  great  flight  of 
arrows.  What  seemed  to  be  the  entire  Spanish  force  was  now  sent 
by  Salvidar  to  assault  one  of  the  entrances,  at  which  point  was  soon 

828  Xmmediateljr  upon  the  departure  of  Salvidar  for  Acoma,  the  people  of 
San  Gabriel  became  alarmed  lest  that  village  be  attacked  by  the  natives  of 
the  vicinity.  Consequently  they  made  great  preparations  for  the  defense  of 
the  capital,  all  of  which  is  most  graphically  and  minutely  described  by  Captain 
Villagr&,  who  also  refers  to  the  heroic  offer  of  Dofia  Euf emia  to  lead  the  women 
of  the  settlement  in  battle  against  the  common  enemy. 
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concentrated  the  entire  native  strength  in  apposition  to  the  ascent. 
Meanwhile,  with  twelve  men,  who  had  been  concealed  during  the 
previous  night,  he  mounted  the  ofher  penol  and  gained  the  summit 
without  serious  effort.  This  force  was  quickly  reenforced  and 
during  the  entire  day  the  conflict  waged,  both  at  the  pass,  which 
existed  between  the  two  plateaux,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  one 
not  yet  gained.  During  all  of  two  days  and  a  portion  of  a  third 
the  battle  raged,  in  which  there  were  many  personal  conflicts,  des- 
perate charges,  and  many  acts  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  Christian 
and  savage.  During  the  last  day  of  the  battle  the  pueblo  was  set 
on  fire  and  hundreds  killed  each  other  or  threw  themselves  from  the 
cliff  in  their  desperation.  Finally,  on  the  24th,  the  entire  pueblo 
was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  which  they  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy, at  the  same  time  giving  no  quarter  to  the  natives,  who 
were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds.  Estimating  the 
population  of  the  pueblo  at  two  thousand,  the  Spaniards  say  that 
only  six  hundred  escaped  the  sword.  These,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  chief  named  Chumpo,  surrendered,  and  came  down  upon  the 
plain  to  settle. 

With  the  fall  of  A  coma  the  regular  documentary  record  ceases. 
YUlagri,  in  his  poem,  promised  the  king  to  continue  his  nar- 
ration but  it  seems  that  this  was  never  done.*'* 

Onate's  prompt  punishment  of  this  tribe  fixed  his  right  and 
authority  over  all  the  country.  Terrified  by  the  courage  of  the 
Spaniards  in  thus  successfully  assaulting  and  subduing  the  strong- 
est defenses  and  the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  country,  the  natives 
felt  that  opposition  was  useless. 

On  the  second  of  March  the  governor  wrote  to  the  viceroy 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened,  what  he  had  accomplished,  the 
lands  he  had  conquered,  and  sent  him  samples  of  the  products 

S20  The  account  by  ViIIagT&  and  that  contained  in  the  Ytinerario  differ  ae  to 
the  termination  of  the  battle  of  Aeoma.  Captain  Villagri  implies  that  it  lasted 
three  days,  when  Chumpo  and  the  six  hundred  natives  surrendered.  The 
Ytinerario  intimates  that  the  fight  lasted  from  the  evening  of  the  22nd  to  that 
of  the  following  day,  when  the  Indians  surrendered,  but  the  Spaniards  did  not 
occupy  the  Bock  until  the  24th,  when  the  survivors  of  the  Indians  made  further 
resistance;  whereupon  ''hisose  la  matansa  y  castigo  de  los  mas  dellos,  &  fuego 
y  sangre;  y  de  todo  punto  se  asol6  y  quem6  el  pueblo." 

Ofiate  says  that  Aeoma  had  about  three  thousand  Indians  '  *  al  qual  en  castigo 
de  su  maldad  y  traicion  .  .  .  y  para  escarmiento  &  los  demas,  lo  asole  y 
abrase  todo. ' ' 
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of  the  ooantry.  Onate  wanted  to  make  farther  explorations  t4> 
the  west  and  advised  that  he  be  reenforced  with  five  hundred  men, 
which  number  was  not  too  many  to  send  to  such  a  country,  where 
it  waa  possible  for  him  to  gain  for  the  crown  new  worlds  better  and 
greaier  than  those  which  Cortes  had  given  hinL  Onate  sent  this 
letter  to  the  viceroy  in  charge  of  Captains  Yillagri,  Farfan,  and 
Pinero,  and  also  instructed  them  to  make  full  explanations  to 
the  representative  of  the  royal  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
accompanied  by  an  escort,  Friars  Martinez,  Salazar,  and  Yer- 
gara  went  to  New  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  friars 
for  the  missions  which  had  been  and  were  to  be  established.  On  his 
journey  Friar  Salazar  died.  Fr.  Martinez  remained  in  Mexico, 
but  Fr.  Juan  de  Escalona  came  back  as  comisario  along  with  Yergara 
and  six  or  eight  members  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  force  of 
seventy-one  men,  under  Casas,  also  returned,  being  the  force  raised 
to  complete  the  200  which  Onate  had  promised  to  take  with  him. 
Later  on  the  viceroy  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  give  Onate  all 
possible  encouragement  and  support 

Everything  now  went  well  with  the  colonists;  they  seemed  con- 
tented with  the  country  as  a  home  and  the  representatives  of  the 
church  were  satisfied  with  it  as  a  field  for  their  labors  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity. 

The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  were  favorable  to  a  policy  of 
extreme  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.    The  captain- 
general,  however,  thought  only  of  holding 
ol^ATB  HABCHES  TO  THE    them  in  subjcctiou,  of  reducing  other 
GREAT  PLAINS  pucblos,  and  making  further  exploratious. 

The  friars  thought  only  of  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  regarded  the  army  only  as  an  aid  and  protection  to 
them  in  their  efforts  for  the  faith.  In  the  month  of  June,  1601, 
having  become  somewhat  restless,  for  even  though  satisfied  with  his 
present  achievements  he  was  anxious  for  other  and  greater  oneSi 
accompanied  by  the  friars,  Yelasco  and  Yergara,  and  guided  by  the 
Indian  survivor  of  the  force  which  had  come  into  the  country  under 
Humana,  he  left  San  OabrieL  with  a  force  of  eighty  men,  and 
marched  northeastward  over  the  plains.  His  exact  route  is  not 
known,  but  in  all  probability  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  followed 
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by  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado  floxne  mxty  years  before.  At  any 
rate  he  went  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  and 
reached,  as  he  estimated,  latitude  3T  or  40"*.  While  on  this  journey, 
Onate  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Escanjaques,  a  thousand  of 
whom  were  slain  upon  the  very  field  where  Humana  had  been 
killed.  The  battle  was  caused  owing  to  Fr.  Yelasco's  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Escanjaques  from  destroying  property  belonging  to 
the  Quivira  nation,  the  latter  having  fled  from  their  towns  upon 
the  approach  of  Onate 's  command.**® 

In  the  country  where  Onate  now  found  himself,  large  settlements 
were  seen,  and  some  of  the  exploring  parties  sent  out  by  the  captain- 
general  claimed  to  have  found  utensils  made  of  gold,  which  was  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  an  adjacent  province.  It  is  not  certain  that  Onate 
reached  Quivira,  but  representatives  of  the  people  of  that  nation 
came  to  Onate  and  wished  to  join  him  in  his  search  for  gold.  But 
the  captain-general  thought  it  unwise  to  proceed  further,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  his  force,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  San  Gabriel, 
which  he  reached  in  the  early  fall. 

When  Onate  arrived  at  San  Oabriel  he  found  the  place  almost  de- 
serted. Everybody  almost,  including  colonists  and  friars,  had  re- 
turned to  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Friar  Escalona,  who  remained  with 
Alf^rez  Casas,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  governor,  explained  the 
situation  in  a  letter  to  the  comisario-general,  which  was  carried 
south  by  the  deserting  colonists.  In  this  letter  Fr.  Escalona  said 
that  the  captain-general  and  his  olficers  had  sacked  the  pueblo 
villages;  that  he  had  not  allowed  any  planting  for  tiie  support  of 
the  garrison;  that  there  had  been  a  great  drought,  and  that  the 
natives  were  forced  to  live  on  wild  seeds.  A  few  settlers,  fortu- 
nately, had  planted  some  com,  thus  saving  the  colony  from  actual 
starvation.  These,  he  said,  were  the  reasons  why  they  had  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  await  further  orders  as  to 
their  future  conduct  The  friars  who  left  went  under  the  orders 
of  Fr.  Escalona,  the  latter  deeming  it  his  duty,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  remain. 

sso  As  to  the  f aets  connected  with  this  expedition  to  Quivira,  see  SalmeTon, 
Jielaoione8f  26-30;  Niel,  Apunt,,  91-4;  Tbrqnemada,  Monarqwa  Indiana,  i, 
671-3;  Posadas,  Notioias,  216-217. 

Nearly  all  of  the  anthoritiee,  including  Salmeron,  give  the  date  as  1599,  which 
is  clearly  erroneous. 
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Onate  was  furious  over  this  state  of  affairs  and,  with  proof 
ready  made  and  at  hand,  he  began  proceedings  against  those  who  had 
deserted,  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to  death.  He  began  the 
preparation  of  reports  to  the  viceroy  and  his  king  to  offset  those  of 
the  friars,  and  despatched  Vicente  Salvidar  to  Mexico,  with  his 
letters  and  reports,  and  carrying  also  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
deserters.  Some  time  after  this  Fr.  Escalona  wrote  to  the  provincial 
of  his  order  that  he  and  Fr.  Yelasco,  a  cousin  of  Onate,  proposed  to 
leave  the  country ;  that  their  occupation  as  missionaries  was  useless, 
that  Onate 's  charges  were  false,  and  that  no  success  for  the  colony 
could  be  hoped  for  until  Oiiate  should  be  relieved  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Onate,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  Salvidar,  and  a  vigorous 
correspondence  with  the  heads  of  the  Franciscan  order,  secured  a 
return  of  the  friars,  and  with  them  also  came  other  settlers,  in 
addition  to  those  whom  Salvidar  forced  to  return,  who  acted  with 
great  cruelty,  according  to  stories  given  out  by  the  friars."^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  gradually  returned,  and  the  captain- 
general,  having  received  reenforcements  of  troops,  marched  west- 
ward so  far  that  he  followed  the  Colorado  river  to  its  mouth.  This 
was  in  1604-5.  He  reached  tide-water  on  the  23rd  day  of  January, 
and  on  the  25th,  with  the  friars  who  were  with  him,  and  nine  men^ 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  He  found  a  fine  harbor,  which 
was  called  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de  San  Pablo.  Onate  now  de- 
termined to  return  to  San  Gabriel,  and  although  they  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  their  horses,  they  arrived  there  safely  on  the  25th  day 
of  April,  1605. 

Very  little  is  definitely  known  of  Onate 's  acts  in  New  Mexico 
after  his  return  from  the  west  in  1605.  It  is  said  that  he  went  east 
six  years  later  and  discovered  the  Canibar  lakes  and  a  Bio  Colorado, 

••iThe  letter  of  Fr.  Escalona  may  be  found  in  Torquemada's  Manarquia 
Indiana,  i,  673-4.  It  was  written  at  San  Gabriel.  The  frailes  who  left  the 
country  were  San  Miguel  and  Zamora  of  those  who  came  with  Ofiate,  and  Lope 
laquierdo  and  Gaston  de  Peralta,  who  came  later.  Velasco  and  Vergara  were 
with  Ofiate  on  the  expedition  to  Quivira;  the  others,  Bosas,  Lugo,  Corchado, 
Glares,  and  San  Buenaventura  are  of  those  who  went  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
later  came  baek. 

Torquemada  says  that  Fr.  San  Miguel  wrote  from  Santa  Barbara  on  Feb. 
2,  1602,  accusing  Ofiate  of  tynnnj,  falsehood,  and  general  unfitness  for  his 
position. 
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or  Palizade,  probably  Los  Cadauchos,  thus  gaming  a  right  to  the 
eastern  country."* 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  in  New  Mexico  about 
that  date,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  ceased  to  exercise  the 
functions  and  authority  of  governor  in  the  year  1608,  and  that  his 
successor  in  office  was  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  friars,  at  this  time,  more  than  eight  thousand  natives 
had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  Pr.  Alonzo  Peinado 
having  come  as  successor  to  Pr.  Escobar,  as  comisario,  and  bringing 
with  him  eight  or  nine  additional  friars.  Pr.  Peinado  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  1614  by  Pr.  Estevan  Perea.  The  names  of  the  governors 
who  succeeded  Peralta  are  unknown,  and  for  a  dozen  or  more  years 
after  his  rule  the  history  of  the  country  is  almost  a  blank.*** 

The  city  of  Santa  P6  was  founded  some  time  between  the  years 
1605  and  1616,  in  all  probability  in  the  first  named  year,  but  cer- 
tainly not  before  the  month  of  April. 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  cnT  Ouatc  returned  to  San  Gabriel  from  his 
OF  SANTA  Fi  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  river,  as 

we  have  seen,  on  the  25th  day  of  April, 
1605.  This  date  is  given  by  Pr.  Zarate-Salmeron  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  inscription  on  the  rock  of  the  ^'Morro"  or  Inscription 
Bock,  where  it  is  stated  that  Onate  passed  through  there  on  the 
16th  day  of  April  of  the  year  ''del  descubrimiento  de  la  Mar  del 
Sur."  Consequently  there  was  no  Spanish  settlement  at  Santa 
P6  at  that  time. 

All  that  has  been  said  and  published  concerning  the  foundation 
of  the  present  capital  of  New  Mexico  by  Don  Antonio  de  Espejo,  in 
1583,  or  by  Don  Prancisco  Yasquez  Coronado,  in  1540,  or  by  an  un- 
known founder,  in  1550,  is  devoid  of  all  historical  basis.    Espejo 

SS2  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  7.  Davis,  in  his  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  276-7,  makes 
the  same  statement,  and  he  probably  secured  his  information  from  Barreiro. 

MS  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiatory  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  158. 

Calle,  Noiicias,  p.  103,  says  that  a  new  governor  was  appointed  in  1608,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Vetancurt,  Croniod,  p.  96,  says  that  in  1608  the  king  assumed  the  support  of 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  f  railes,  and  that  this  probably  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tract with  Ofiate. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  420,  found  evidence  in 
the  Santa  F6  Archives  that  Peralta  was  governor  nine  years  after  Ofiate 's  com- 
ing, which  would  make  it  in  1607  or  1608.  Davis  made  an  error  as  to  the  date 
when  Ofiate  came  to  New  Mexico. 
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founded  no  colonies  whatever,  and,  at  we  have  seen,  was  in  no 
position^  nor  did  he  have  the  force,  with  which  to  found  any  settle- 
ment. Espejo  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  F6,  but 
he  nowhere  mentions  the  fact  even  of  any  pueblo  being  located  upon 
the  present  site  of  the  capital ;  in  fact,  when  he  returned  to  Mexico, 
all  the  propositions  which  he  made  to  the  crown  for  the  settlement  of 
New  Mexico  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  Acoma,*'^ 
whereas  the  country  of  the  Tanos,  in  which  the  site  of  Santa  F6  was 
situated,  is  treated  by  him  merely  as  one  of  the  many  ranges  of  seden- 
tary tribes  which  might  be  brought  under  Spanish  sway  in  course  of 
time.  The  date  of  this  proposal  to  the  king  was  in  1584.  It  was 
never  carried  out,  as  Espejo  died  soon  after.  When  Onate  came  in 
1598,  he  went  directly  to  San  Juan,  established  a  camp  there,  and 
proceeded  to  found  San  Gabriel,*''^  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio 
Orande.  It  is  abundantly  proven,  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
from  San  Oabriel  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Santa  F6, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  done  in  1605.**' 

In  the  year  1617,  as  appears  from  a  petition  to  the  king  by  the 
cabildo  of  Santa  F6,  in  which  aid  was  asked  for  the  '^nueva  pob- 
lacion,"  although  the  friars  had  built  eleven  churches,  converted 
14,000  natives,  and  prepared  as  many  more  for  conversion,  there 
were  only  forty-eight  soldiers  and  settlers  in  the  province.    In  re- 

884  Doe,  de  Indiaa,  vol.  zr,  pp.  156,  157. 

S8S  Ofiate^  Disewrso  de  Uu  Jomadas,  pp.  256,  263. 

886PoeadE8,  Fr.  Alonzo  de,  Informe  dl  Bey  (Ms):  ''La  Villa  de  Santa 
F6  .  .  .  deeenbriola  el  alio  de  1605  el  Adelantado  B.  Juan  de  Ofiate,  Uevando 
en  8u  eompania  algnnos  soldadoe  j  religiosoi  de  mi  eeraflca  religion,  7  por 
Presidente  al  padre  predleador  Fr.  Franciaeo  de  Escobar." 

Bandolier,  A.  R,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  pp.  124-125:  ''That  site  (Santa  FS) 
was  deserted  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  two  pueblos  of  Tehua  Indians  that 
stood  there  once  having  been  abandoned  long  previous  to  this  date.  Conse- 
quently an  interval  or  vacant  space  of  some  thirty  miles  separated  the  northern 
Tehuas  from  their  southern  kinsmen,  the  Ta-ge-uing-ge  or  Tanos. ' ' 

There  is  nowhere  any  mention  of  a  pueblo  at  Santa  F6.  There  had  been  one 
formerly,  as  the  ruins  attest,  but  when  the  Spaniards  came,  it  was  in  ruins. 
Tliese  ruins  are  now  almost  obliterated,  and  they  are  not  those  of  the  so-called 
"oldest  house,"  opposite  the  chapel  of  San  Miguel. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiet&ry  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  158-159 :  ' '  There 
are  slight  indications,  if  any,  that  Santa  F6  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pueblo ; 
and  its  identification  with  Cieuyd,  Tiguex,  or  any  other  particular  or  prominent 
pueblo,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  We  have  seen  that  Ofiate 's  capital^  from 
1598  was  San  Juan,  and  that  preparations  were  made  for  building  a  city  of 
San  Francisco  in  that  vicinity.  Naturally,  in  the  troubles  that  ^sued,  little  if 
any  progreia  was  made,  and  after  the  eontrovendes  were  past,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  buUd  the  villa  on  a  new  site." 
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ply,  the  king,  by  royal  c6dula,  dated  May  20,  1620,  ordered  the 
viceroy  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  cabildo  and  the  settlers.**' 

••7  Calle,  Noticiaa,  p.  103,  says  that  the  new  governor,  in  1608,  ¥ra8  ordered 
to  live  at  Santa  F6,  and  one  or  two  authorities  Bay  that  (Mate  left  Santa  F6  for 
hie  western  tour  in  1604-05. 

The  city  of  Santa  P6  — the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  — lies  in  a  very  fertile 
sheltered  valley  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  eanyon  of  the  Bio  de 
Santa  F6,  almost  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wooded  Sangre  de  Cristo  rangew 
Beyond  aU  doubt  it  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  romantic  town  in  the  United 
States.  Blessed  by  nature,  hallowed  by  romance,  the  center  of  a  region  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  interest,  it  has  many  attractions  for  the  sight-seer  and 
the  scientist. 

The  original  and  full  name  of  New  Mexico's  capital  is  Villa  Real  de  Santa 
F6  de  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  the  oldest  capital  in  the  United  States.  The  thrilling  and  romantic  inci- 
dents composing  its  history,  the  protracted  and  bloody  struggles  with  hordes  of 
savages,  the  capture  and  pillage  by  the  Pueblos  in  1680,  &e  general  massacre 
of  the  frailes  of  San  Francisco,  the  flight  of  €K)vemor  Otermin  and  a  few  f ol- 
lowers  in  the  night  for  £1  Paso,  the  reserving  of  some  of  the  handsomest 
Spanish  maidens  for  the  wives  of  Indian  warriors,  the  destruction  and  dese* 
cration  of  the  churches,  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  idols,  the  re-conquest 
by  Be  Vargas,  the  terrible  punishment  visited  upon  the  rebellious  Pueblos,  the 
change  from  Spanish  to  Mexican  rule,  the  American  occupation,  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  old  Santa  F6  Trail,  the  wild  deeds  of  desperadoes,  and  the  fabu- 
lous hazards  at  cards  in  those  days  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railways,  afford 
the  material  for  an  epic  poem. 

The  old  Palace,  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
governors  for  nearly  three  centuries,  is  a  very  quaint  structure,  and  of  great 
interest  when  the  incidents  connected  with  its  history  are  known.  The  building 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Santa  F6  School  of  American  Archeology.  There  are  relics 
of  priceless  value  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  these  several  insti- 
tutions, all  installed  in  this  old  building. 

The  old  San  Miguel  church,  probably  the  oldest  Christian  church  building  in 
the  United  States,  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  city,  which  is  full  of  historic 
interest.  The  building  is  about  seventy-four  feet  long  by  thirty  in  width,  and 
is  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  walls  are  built  of  adobe,  and  the  roof,  like  those 
of  all  the  old  churches,  was  constructed  of  very  strong  rafters  —  vigas  —  sup- 
ported by  carved  timbers  at  each  end,  the  whole  being  covered  originally  vdth 
straight  branches  of  poplar  or  willow,  surmounted  by  a  layer  of  ado^  soil.  The 
building  was  probably  constructed  shortly  after  1605,  probably  during  that 
year,  as  a  large  number  of  churches  were  built  at  that  period  under  the  direction 
of  the  friars.  In  the  revolution  of  1680  it  was  partially  destroyed,  though  the 
walls  remained  standing.  After  the  conquest  by  De  Vargas  it  was  repaired 
and  completed  in  1710.  There  is  an  inscription,  plainly  visible,  on  the  great 
square  vigas  near  the  entrance  which  reads:  *  *  £1  Sefior  Marques  de  la  Penuela 
hixo  esta  f  abrica.  El  Alf dres  Beal  Don  Agustin  Flores  Vergara  su  criado.  Afio 
de  1710. ' ' 

There  are  two  very  fine  paintings  in  this  church  building,  one  of  the  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Annnciation. 

The  oldest  house  in  the  city,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  Pueblo  Indian  con- 
struction, and  is  supposed  to  antedate  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  is  situated 
Just  nortiieast  of  the  church  of  San  MigueL  Tlds  building  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  was  two  stories  in  height,  the  second  story  being 
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About  tbis  time  seriooa  controvendeB  arose  between  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  custodio  assuming  the  right  to  issue 

very  low  and  the  floor  between  the  upper  and  lower  rooms  bein^  adobe.  Some 
years  ago  the  upper  story  of  the  eastern  portion  fell  and  the  entire  second  story 
was  taken  down  when  it  was  repaired  (f). 

The  Oathedral  of  San  Francisco  de  Assisi  is  a  modem  building.  It  was  built 
upon  the  site  of  and  over  the  former  adobe  parish  church,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  lamented  Archbishop  J.  B.  Lamy.  There  are  many  fine  paintings  in  this 
edifice;  behind  the  altar  is  a  richly  carved  and  painted  teredos,  erected  \gj 
Governor  Bel  Valle  in  1761.  Back  of  the  altar  of  this  cathedral  are  hung  the 
old  paintings,  and  beneath  it  are  the  remains  of  two  Franciscan  friars,  who 
were  murdered  by  Indians,  as  attested  by  the  inscription  upon  a  beam  set  into 
the  massive  wall.    The  remains  of  Archbishop  Lamy  also  rest  here. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  main  road  entering  the  city  f  rcmi  the  north  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  Garita,  the  only  Spanish  fortifications  of  which  any  remains  now 
exist  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  built  with  two  bastions,  and  occupies  a  prominent 
position  on  a  hill.  Under  the  Mexican  government  it  was  used  as  a  customs 
house,  and  all  wagcms  coming  into  the  country  over  the  Taos  Trail  and  tha 
Santa  F6  Trail  were  stopped  here,  where  the  duties  were  paid.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Garita,  close  to  the  wall,  the  four  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837, 
Desiderio  Montoya,  Antonio  Abad  Montoya,  General  Chopon,  and  Alcalde  Es- 
quibel,  were  executed  by  command  of  General  Manuel  Armijo,  in  1837.  Near 
Uie  Garita  is  the  second  oldest  cemetery  of  the  city,  the  oldest  being  that  near 
the  San  Miguel  church.  The  one  at  the  Garita  is  surrounded  by  a  high  adobe 
wall.  Many  very  oelebrated  historical  characters  and  personages  are  buried 
here,  but  there  are  no  stones  marking  the  exact  locality. 

Guadalupe  church  is  just  south  of  the  Bio  Santa  F6.  Owing  to  the  modem 
appearance  of  the  shingle  roof  and  steeple,  it  often  escapes  attention,  but  this 
building  is  of  great  historical  interest.  The  walls  are  very  massive,  and  the 
carved  supports  of  the  vigae  are  the  best  f^)ecimens  of  this  sort  in  New  Mexico. 
Prior  to  the  year  1883,  for  a  long  period,  this  church  was  only  opened  once  a 
year,  on  Guadalupe  day,  December  12th,  but  in  that  year  under  the  direction  of 
Father  De  Fouri,  it  was  renovated  and  has  since  been  used  principaUy  by  the 
English-speaking  Catholics  of  the  city.  The  altar-piece  is  a  large  group  of 
pictures,  about  14  feet  high  by  10  feet  wide.  The  large  central  painting  is  of 
the  virgin  of  Guadalupe^  eopied  from  the  celebrated  ' '  imagen ' '  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  four  scenes  in  the  well  known  legend,  representing  the 
appearances  of  the  virgin  to  Juan  Diego  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  the 
bishop ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  representation  of  the  Trinity.  The  church 
and  the  sacristy  contain  many  interesting  paintings,  the  most  carious  and  val- 
uable bdng  one  painted  on  a  plate  of  copper,  28x18  inches  in  sise,  by  Sebastian 
Salcedo,  in  1779.  This  also  represents  the  virgin  of  Guadalupe,  a  sniall  portrait 
of  Pope  Benedict  XIV  being  introduced.  The  statuette  of  the  virgin  standing 
in  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  wood  carving. 

The  place  of  the  assassination  of  Governor  Perez  is  about  two  miles  southwest 
of  the  Plasa  on  the  Agua  Fria  road.  It  is  now  very  appropriately  marked  by 
a  neat  stone  monument  erected  by  the  Stephen  Watts  Kearny  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1901.  It  was  here  that  the  governor 
in  the  revolution  of  1837,  while  retreating  from  the  capital,  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  shot  by  a  Pueblo  Indian  from  Santo  Dominga  His  asntilants  then  forced 
Santiago  Prada,  by  threats  of  death,  to  cut  off  his  head,  which  was  carried  to 
the  insurgent  encampment  near  the  Bosario  chapel  and  treated  with  great 
indignity. 

The  Plasa,  in  the  center  of  the  eity,  is  of  historic  interest    Here  Joan  de 
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exoommanication  against  the  governor,  the  latter  elaiming  authority 
to  appoint  petty  Indian  (^cials  at  the  missions,  and  both  being 

Ofiate  18  snppoMd  to  have  made  his  camp  when  he  moved  from  San  Gabriel  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  1605;  here  General  Kearny  first  floated  the  Stare  and  Stripes 
of  the  American  government,  in  1846,  the  plaee  being  maiiced  by  a  stone  also 
furnished  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolntion.  In  this  Plaia  the 
Indians  burned  the  archives  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  church  during  the  revo- 
lution  of  1680,  and  here  De  Vargas  entered  in  triumph  tw^ve  jrears  later.  A 
handsome  monument  in  the  center  of  the  Plaxa,  erected  by  the  people  of  New 
Mexico,  conunemorates  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  on  New  Mexican  soil  in 
the  many  Indian  wars,  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  local  orj^anisation  of  the 
women  of  the  capital  has  placed  near-by  a  drinking  fountain,  of  bronse,  in 
memory  of  Archbishop  Lamy. 

Bosario  Chapel,  in  the  cemetery  of  that  name,  commemorates  the  victory  of 
0e  Vargas  over  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1692,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  annual 
historic  De  Vargas  procession,  which,  with  the  two  annual  C!orpus  Cristi  pro- 
cessions  and  the  custom  of  c^ebrating  Guadalupe  day,  Christmas  eve,  and  other 
holidays  by  the  lighting  of  numerous  bonfires,  is  an  echo  of  those  ancient  customs 
that  gives  Santa  F6  a  diarm  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  following  is  a  iianslation  of  the  entry  in  the  journal  of  De  Vargas 
relative  to  the  chapel  of  San  Miguel,  which  had  been  burned  in  1680: 

A  D.  1692,  December,  18. 
TBI  SAID  GOVSBNOR  AND  On  the  ssid  day,  montii  and  year  of  the  date,  I, 
OAPTAiH-osNULAL  Di  VAR-  Said  Govomor  and  Captain-General,  veiy  much 
SAS  OBDiRS  THAT  THS  grieved  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
CAPTAIN  AND  ooviRNOB  OF  and  the  cold  (suffered  by  the  Indians)  who  in 
THS  WALLBD  FUXBLO,  AS  troops  while  away  the  time  visiting  the  (ranch) 
ALSO  ANTONIO  BOLSAS  AND  huts  in  the  plain.  And,  in  order  to  act  in  every- 
TOGSTHKB  GO  TO  BXAMiNX  thing  with  neccssary  prudence,  I  mounted  on  horse- 
THl  HSBMITAOS  OF  SAN  back,  and  with  a  few  military  officers  and  the 
laouxL,  so  THAT  IT  BKNo  captslns  Fmncisco  Lucero  de  Godoy  and  Boque 
BXPAIBSD,  IT  MAT  SBBVi  Madrid,  I  went  to  examine  the  church  or  hermitage 
AS  A  OHUBOH  TILL  THB     which  was  used  as  a  parish  church  for  the  Mexican 

OOMINQ  OF  SUMICKB  Indians  who  lived  in  the  said  town  (villa)  under 

the  title  of  the  invocation  of  their  patron,  the 
Archangel  San  MigueL  And  having  examined  it,  though  of  small  dimensions, 
and  not  for  the  accommodation  of  a  great  number ;  notwithstanding,  on  account 
of  said  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  urgency  of  having  a  church  in 
which  should  be  celebrated  the  Divine  Office  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  in  order  that  our  Lady  of  the  Conquest  may  have  a  becoming  place, 
I,  said  Governor  and  Captain-General,  re<;ognised  that  it  is  proper  to  roof  said 
walls,  and  to  white-wash  and  repair  its  skylights  (windows)  in  a  manner  that 
shall  be  the  quickest,  easiest,  briefest  and  least  laborious  to  said  natives. 

The  parties  alluded  to  being  present,  and  the  said  governor^  of  aforesaid 
pueblo,  Joseph  I  and  Antonio  Bolsas,  I  ordered  that  they  should  send  said 
natives;  having  taken  measures  in  respect  to  lumber  aforesaid,  and  having 
offered  them  axes,  and  mules  for  its  fast  conveyance  that  those  who  were 
adapted  to  hewing  said  lumber  should  do  so,  and  that  those  who  were  fit  for 
the  trade  of  masons  in  repairing  said  walls  should  be  ordered  in  like  manner, 
and  that  I,  on  my  part,  should  have  the  Spaniards  whom  I  had  with  me  to 
assist  thereat. 

And  that  said  woric  should  be  immediately  executed,  I  went  with  them  to  the 
aforesaid  pueblo,  and  being  within  their  village  square  (plasa),  I  ordered  the 
natives  who  were  there  in  the  manner  before  described.    And  I  also  exhorted 
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charged  with  oppreBsiYe  ezactiana  of  labor  and  tribute  from  the 
satiyes. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Audienda,  and  drew  out  a  repri- 
mand and  warning  addreesed  to  both  parties,  Fr.  Oeronimo  Zarate- 
Salmeron  came  to  New  Mexico,  probably  after  the  Villa  Real  de 
Santa  F6  had  been  establiahed  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was  ardent 
in  his  missionary  work,  and  for  eight  years  ''sacrificed  himself  to 
the  Lord  among  the  Pagans,"  toiling  chi^y  among  the  Jemez,  of 
whom  he  says  tiiat  he  baptized  6,566,  and  in  the  language  of  which 
tribe  he  wrote  a  docirina.  This  friar  also  served  at  Cia  and  Sandia, 
among  the  Queres,  and  once  pacified  the  people  of  Acoma,  after  a 
reirolt  Salmeron  regarded,  as  did  all  his  brothers  in  the  order,  the 
salvation  of  souls  as  paramount  to  everything  in  the  settling  of  the 
new  countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  certain  obstacles 
which  he  believed  existed  in  the  matter  of  salvation  for  the  natives, 
he  went  to  Mexico  with  his  Relacianes. 

In  the  year  1621  the  missions,  with  over  16,000  converts,  were 
formed  into  a ' '  custodia  de  la  Conversion  de  San  Pablo. ' '  The  first 
custodio  was  Fr.  Alonzo  de  Benavides,  who  came  from  Mexico,  bring- 
ing with  him  twenty-seven  friars.  According  to  Salmeron  and 
Benavides,  five  years  later,  although  34,000  Indians  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  faith,  yet  only  sixteen  friars  and  three  lay  brothers  were 
in  the  country.  Bequests  were  constantly  being  made  for  the  send- 
ing of  more  friars,  and,  in  1627,  the  king  ordered  thirty  new  friars 
and  a  large  number  of  lay  brothers  to  be  sent  immediately.  These 
came  under  the  leadership  of  Fr.  Estevan  de  Perea,  from  the  pro- 
vineia  del  Santo  EvangeUco,  arriving  in  1628-9.  Yetancurt  states 
that  Fr.  Tomis  Manso  was  the  custodio  in  the  year  1629.  This  friar 
was  procurador  of  New  Mexico  for  twenty-five  years,  provincial  of 

them  to  go  with  eheerfnlnefls  to  laid  labor,  and  that  nich  it  really  was  not,  to 
make  a  houae  for  Ood  and  His  Most  Blessed  Mother,  onr  Virgin  ladj,  who  was 
enclosed  in  a  wagon;  and  that  if  a  lady  came  they  were  obliged  to  fnmish  her 
with  a  house,  and  that  such  was  their  duty;  and  mine  it  was  to  issue  such  orders 
with  much  force,  because  the  Lord  our  God  might  punish  us,  seeing  that,  being 
Christians,  we  did  not  make  the  church  immediately,  which  they  promised  to 
aecomplish,  as  I  had  ordered ;  and  they  afterward  sent  for  the  axes  which  I  gave 
unto  them  immediately  and  a  hide  to  make  a  ladder. 

And  for  the  anthenticity  of  these  proceedings,  I  hare  had  an  act  thereof 
drawn  up  and  signed  it,  with  my  secretary  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 

D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.    Boqne  de  Madrid. 
Before  me,  Antonio  iSdverde,  Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Military  and  Civil  Secretary. 
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his  order  in  1655,  and  later  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nicaragua, 
where  he  died.  Other  friars  who  came  with  Pr.  Estevan  de  Perea 
were  Pr.  Oareia  de  San  Francisco  y  Nuniga,  who  founded  Socorro 
and  a  pueblo  of  Mansos  in  1659,  dying  in  1673  and  buried  at  Senecu ; 
Pr.  Antonio  de  Arteaga,  a  companion  of  Pr.  Garda  and  the  founder 
of  Senecu ;  Pr.  Prancisco  Letrado,  who  was  a  missionary  among  the 
Jumanos  and  the  Zuni  and  was  killed  by  gentiles  in  1632 ;  Pr.  Pran- 
cisco Acevedo,  who  built  churches  at  San  Gregorio  de  Abo,  Tenab6, 
and  Tabira,  dying  in  1644.  Pr.  Prancisco  Porras  and  the  frailes 
Gutierrez  and  de  la  Concepcion  went  among  the  Hopi,  where  many 
miracles  were  worked.  Pr.  Porras  was  poisoned  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1633.  Pr.  Gteronimo  de  la  Liana  died  at  Quarac  in  1659 ;  Pr. 
Tom&s  de  San  Diego  died  at  Oajaca  the  same  year;  and  Pr.  Juan 
Ramirez,  who  went  to  Acoma,  where  the  arrows  failed  to  touch  him, 
and  he  worked  many  years,  dying  in  Mexico  in  1664;  also  Pr.  Juan 
de  la  Torre,  who  became  comisario-general  of  New  Spain  and  bishop 
of  Nicaragua,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  1663. 

The  names  of  two  governors  have  come  down  to  us  as  having  ruled 
in  New  Mexico  between  the  years  1621  and  1629 ;  they  are  Pelipe 
Zotylo  and  Manuel  de  Silva.  At  this  period  Pr.  Benavides  was 
custodio,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  a  bish- 
opric •"  was  necessary  for  New  Mexico,  where  500,000  gentiles  had 

888  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  MexioOy  note,  p.  162,  cites 
as  authority  the  royal  order  of  May  19,  1631,  citing  the  demand  of  Comisario- 
general  Sosa,  New  Mex.  CSduUUf  Ms.,  1-2 ;  also  order  of  June  23,  1636,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  adds  that  the  pope  had  been  asked  to  grant  to  some  friar 
authority  to  confirm  pending  the  election  of  a  bishop.  Bee  also  Bonilla, 
ApunteSf  Ma.,  i;  as  early  as  1596  the  bishop  of  Guadalajara  claims  New  Mexico 
as  belonging  to  his  bishopric,  N.  Mex.  Mem,,  227. 

During  the  time  that  Fr.  Benavides  was  in  New  Mexico  Don  Frandsco  de 
Sylyia  Nieto  was  the  governor.  A  very  well  executed  inscription  on  the  Monro 
or  Inscription  Bock  commemorates  the  passage  of  the  Morro  by  this  governor 
and  another  his  return  from  the  Zuni  pueblos,  after  having  pacified  thm  again 
and  established  the  pennanent  misaons.  The  inscription  reads:  ''Aqui  (ef- 
faced) nador  Don  Francisco  .  .  .  annuel  de  Silva  Nieto  (effaced)  que  lo  ymp- 
ndble  tiene  y  &  sujeto  su  brago  yndubitable  su  balor  con  los  carrso  del  Bei  firo 
Sefior  cosa  que  solo  el  puso  en  este  ef  ecto  .  .  .  De  Agosto  y  seiscientos  biente 
y  nueve  que  (illegible)  &  Gniii  pase  y  la  F6  Lleve,"  which,  translated  reads: 
''Through  here  passed  the  Governor  Francisco  Manuel  de  Sylva  Nieto,  whose 
valor  and  unflinching  arm  have  overcome  the  impossible  with  the  carts  of  the 
King  our  Lord  which  he  alone  put  in  this  state  .  .  .  August  and  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine    ...    to  Zufii  passed  and  carried  the  faith  thither. ' ' 

The  other  inscription  reads:  "El  Gapn  Genl  de  Las  Pro  ...  del 
Nuebo  Mexico  for  il  Bey  firo  Sr  paso  por  aqui  de  buelta  de  los  Pueblos  de 
Zufii  &  los  29  de  Julio  del  afio  de  1629,  y  los  puso  en  pas  &  su  pedimiento 
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been  converted  and  86,000  baptized,  where  over  100  friars  were  at 
work  in  150  pueblos,  where  there  were  no  clergymen  and  none 
authorized  to  administer  the  right  of  confirmation.  A  bishop  would 
save  much  expense  and  would  be  easily  supported  by  the  tithes,  par- 
ticularly as  rich  mines  had  been  found  and  the  population  was 
rapidly  increasing.  The  viceroy  was  ordered  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  desirability  of  this  change;  but  long  delays  resulted 
and  nothing  was  accomplished. 

The  most  important  authority  of  the  events  of  this  period  is  Fr. 
Benavides,  who  made  a  trip  to  Spain,  and  his  report  to  the  king, 

dated  Madrid,  1630,  while  much  colored  and 
REPORT  OF  FR.  ALONZO  Certainly  exaggerated  in  many  respects, 
DE  BENAvmES  must  be  taken  as  a  fair  expression  of  con- 

ditions as  they  then  existed  in  New  Mexico. 

He  says  that  there  were  about  fifty  friars,  serving  over  sixty 
thousand  natives  who  had  accepted  Christianity ;  that  these  lived  in 
ninety  pueblos,  grouped  into  twenty-five  conventos,  or  missions,  and 
that  each  pueblo  had  its  own  church.  This  seems  a  most  remarkable 
record  for  church  building  in  such  a  country,  and  with  so  few  Span- 
iards to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  edifices.    It  must  be  re- 

pidiendole  tn  fabor  eomo  basallos  de  sa  magd  j  de  nuebo  dieron  la  obidieneia 
todo  lo  qe  hiso  eon  el  agasaze  selo  y  pradencia  como  tan  chritianitano  .  .  . 
tan  par  ieular  y  gallardo  soldado  de  inacabable  j  loada  memo."  Translated 
the  inscription  reads:  ''The  Captain  General  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  King  our  Lord,  passed  through  here  on  his  return  from  the  pueblos  of 
Zufii  on  the  29th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1629,  and  put  them  in  peace  at  their 
request,  begging  him  for  his  favor  as  vassals  of  his  Majesty,  and  again  they 
pledged  obedience;  all  of  which  he  performed  with  the  seal,  gentleness,  and 
prudence  as  so  Christian  .  .  .  particular  and  gallant  soldier  of  unend- 
ing   ...     " 

Vetancurt  in  his  Crontca,  p.  300,  states  that  Nieto  was  governor  in  1629. 

The  journey  to  Zufii,  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  was  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  missions.  In  the  year  following,  according  to  Vetan- 
curt, MenologiOf  p.  53,  the  Zufiis  revolted  and  killed  the  missionary.  Bandolier 
says  the  date  of  the  killing  of  the  missionary  was  in  1630,  but  does  not  say 
why  he  differs  with  Vetancurt.    The  missionary  was  Fr.  Francisco  Letrado. 

There  is  also  an  inscription  of  date  1636.  Bancroft  does  not  mention  this 
governor,  who  Bandolier  says  was  Francisco  Martinez  Baeza,  and  cites  Autos 
aohre  Quexas  contra  las  Beligiosos  del  Nnevo  Mexico,  Ms.,  1636,  as  his  authority. 

The  above  inscription  of  1636  is:  ''Pasamos  por  aqui  el  Sarjento  Mayor 
y  el  Capitan  Jua  de  Archuleta  y  el  Aiudante  Diego  Martin  .  .  .  1636." 
When  General  Simpson  visited  the  Bock  the  word  '*Barba"  followed  the  above 
and  completed  the  inscription.  Bandolier  says  that  Diego  Martin  Barba  was 
secretsxy  to  Governor  Francisco  Martinez  Baesa  in  1636;  also  that  the  sar- 
gento  mayor  was  probably  Francisco  Gk>mes. 
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membered  that,  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  no  church  building  had 
been  erected  in  New  Mexico  prior  to  1598,  when  Onate  built  one  at 
San  Gabriel,  and  in  less  than  thirty-five  years  ninety  had  been  con- 
structed by  these  friars  using  the  labor  of  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose.  The  accuracy  of  Fr.  Benavides's  statement  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  churches  and  native  converts  may  well  be  doubted. 

Benavides  refers  to  the  church  which  had  but  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Santa  F6 ;  gives  the  number  of  the  garrison  at  the  capital, 
and  refers  to  the  tribute  paid  by  the  natives  for  their  support.*** 
He  classifies  the  wandering  tribes  as  Apaches  de  Oila,  Apaches  de 
Navaj6,  and  Apaches  Vaqueros,  and  says  that  these  had  given  the 
Spaniards  no  trouble  of  any  consequence.  The  friar  personally 
visited  the  Apaches  on  the  Oila,*^*  and  reports  that  at  the  time  a 
missionary  was  among  those  Indians  working  with  success.  He  goes 
into  the  details  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jumanos,*^^  living  112  leagues 
east  of  the  capital.  He  has  something  to  say  of  Quivira  and  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  lived  east  of  the  Jumanos,  called  the  Aijaos.    Bena- 

SM  BenayidM,  Memorial,  1630,  p.  26:  "Villa  de  Santa  Ti,  eabe^  desto 
BeinOy  adonde  reeidan  los  gobernadores,  j  EspafLoIes,  que  wran  haata  doiientai 
7  ein  cuenta,  aunque  boIob  cinquenta  ee  podran  armar  por  f  alia  de  armas  .  .  • 
k  ette  presidio  sustenta  V.  M.  no  eon  pagas  de  bu  caxa  real,  sine  haziendo  los 
encomenderos  de  aqnelloB  pneUoi^  por  mano  del  govemador;  el  tribato  que  lea 
dan  los  Indios,  ea  eada  easa  una  manta,  que  ee  una  vara  de  lien^o  de  algodon,  y 
una  fanega  de  mail  eada  afio,  eon  que  ee  sustentan  los  pobres  Espafiolea;  tendnin 
de  eenmieio  seteeientas  almas  de  suerte,  que  entre  Espafioles,  mestisos,  y  Indies 
aeerea  mil  ^iw^fu^^ ' ' 

These  Indians,  then  living  at  the  capital,  had  their  houses  in  the  immediate 
▼ieinitj  of  the  present  ehapel  of  San  MigueL  As  will  be  seen,  they  were  not 
Pueblos,  but  Indians  from  New  Spain.    &me  were  '  *  Mestizos. ' ' 

MO  In  the  report  of  the  friar  the  name  Gila  is  first  used.  He  sajs  that  the 
provinee  was  tldrtj  leagues  west  from  the  Bio  Grande  (Senecik). 

Mi  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Eiaiory  of  Aruona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  163:  The 
anther  reeounts  the  miraculous  eonrersion  of  the  Jumanos  .  .  .  through 
the  supernatural  visits  of  Sister  Luisa  de  la  Aseneion,  an  old  nun  of  Carrion, 
Spain,  who  had  the  power  of  becoming  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  transporting 
herself  in  a  state  of  trance  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  were  souls  to  be 
saved. 

In  Spain  Fr.  Benavides  found  out  that  he  was  in  error  about  the  woman.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Maria  de  Jesus,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Agreda,  who 
(tften  since  1620  had  been  carried  by  the  heavenly  hosts  to  New  Mexico  to 
pxeaeh  the  faith.  Sometimes  she  made  the  trip  several  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Yetancurt,  CronieOy  p.  96,  also  spesks  of  this  remarkable  conversion  of 
the  Jumanos;  he  says  that  P.  Juan  de  Sales  and  Diego  Lopes  went  from  San 
Antonio  de  Ideta  after  the  miraculous  operations  of  this  lady. 

Fr.  Benavides  never  returned  to  New  Mexico,  but  became  arehbishop  of 
Goa,  in  Asia. 
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videB  quite  elaborately  describes  the  mannerB  and  customs  of  the 
Apaches,  and  in  this  respect  his  report  is  very  valuable. 

BenavideSy  in  his  report,  gives  a  classification  of  the  pueblo  In* 
dians,  which,  while  far  from  satisfactory,  considering  the  infor- 
mation which  he  must  have  had  as  to  their  names  and  locations,  must 
be  taken  as  authentic.**' 


S4S  PiroB,  or  Picos,  nation,  Bouthemmost  of  New  Mexico;  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bio  Grande  for  15  leagues,  frcmi  8enee6  to  Sevilleta;  16  pueblos,  6,000  Indians^ 
aU  baptized;  3  missions,  Nra  Sra  del  Socorro  at  Pilab6,  San  Antonio  de  Sene- 
eft  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Serilleta. 

Taos  nation,  7  leagues  above  Piros,  15  or  16  pueblos,  7,000  IndianS)  all 
baptized;  2  missions,  San  Antonio  Sandia  and  San  Antonio  Isleta. 

He  ealls  this  nation  ''Taos"  which  is  clearlj  an  error;  he  doubtless  intended 
to  say  "Tiguaa" 

Queres  nation,  4  leagues  above  the  Tiguas  (evidently  in  the  preceding  class 
whieh  he  calls  "Taos,"  he  meant  "Tiguas")  extending  ten  leagues  from  San 
Pelipe  and  including  Santa  Ana  on  the  west;  7  pueblos^  4,000  Indiana^  aU 
baptised;  3  missiona 

(This  San  Felipe  of  the  Quwes  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  "Saat 
Felipe ' '  mentioned  by  the  companions  of  Ghamuscado  in  1582  when  th^  gave 
certain  testimony  as  to  their  journey  into  New  Mexico.  The  latter  pueblo  was 
the  first  one  met  by  these  witnesses  in  1581,  on  their  way  up  tiie  Bio  Grande, 
and  was  a  village  of  the  Piros,  probably  near  San  Marcial,  at  least  160  miles 
farther  south.  The  name  Sant  Felipe  was  afterwards  forgotten.  The  pueblo 
at  the  foot  of  Ta-mi-ta  was  visited  by  Castafio  in  1591,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  gave  it  its  name.    Ofiate  refers  to  it  by  that  name  in  1598,  in  his  Jomadas.) 

The  first  church  of  San  Felipe  of  the  Queres  was  built  by  Fray  CMstobal  de 
Quifiones,  who  died  at  the  pueblo  in  1607,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
which  he  had  founded, 

Tompiros  nation,  ten  leagues  east  of  the  Queres,  extending  15  leagues  from 
GhUili;  14  or  15  pueblos,  over  10,000  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  converted  and 
most  all  of  them  baptized;  six  missions,  one  called  San  Isidori  Numanas  (Ju- 
manas)  (possibly) ;  these  lived  near  the  Salinas.  They  actually  lived  to  the 
east  of  the  Piros  and  Tiguas. 

Tanos  nation,  ten  leagues  northeast  of  the  Tompiros,  extending  ten  leagues; 
ftve  pueblos  and  one  mission ;  4,000  Indians,  all  of  whom  had  been  baptized. 

Pecos,  pueblo  of  Jemez  nation  and  language;  4  leagues  north  of  the  Tanos; 
2,000  Indians  and  a  mission. 

(This  is  the  earliest  documentary  proof  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  that 
there  was  a  church  building  at  Gicuyl  or  Pecos;  it  shows  that  the  old  church 
was  built  some  time  between  1598  and  1630.) 

Villa  de  Santa  F6;  seven  leagues  west  of  Pecos;  capital;  250  Spaniards  and 
700  Indiana    Mission  church  nearly  completed. 

(It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  church  at  Pecos  was  completed  while  that  at  Santa 
F6  was  not.)  This  would  show  that  the  San  Miguel  chapel  is  of  later  eon- 
struetion  than  the  old  ruin  at  Pecos,  but  they  were  probably  commenced  about 
the  same  time.    The  Pecos  church  was  much  larger  of  the  two. 

Teas  or  Tevas  nation,  west  of  Santa  F6  toward  the  Bio  Grande,  extending 
10  or  12  leagues;  8  pueblos,  including  Santa  Clara;  6,000  Indians;  3  missions, 
including  San  Ildef  onso. 

(These  were  Tehuas  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  settlement  was  at 
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No  complete  list  of  the  governors  from  1630  down  to  the  date  of 
the  Pueblo  revolt  has  ever  been  obtained.    No  complete  narrative 

of  the  events  transpiring  during  this  period 
QOVERNOBS  OF  NEW  wiU  ever  be  secured,  unless  in  the  archives  of 
MBXioo  — 1640-1680     Spain  or  Mexico  are  hereafter  found  copies 

of  the  records  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  revolt.  In  the  year  1640,  Fernando  de 
Arguello  was  the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Following  him  was 
Luis  de  Rosas ;  he  was  murdered  in  1641  or  1642,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Yald&B,  who  was  followed  by  Alonzo  Pacheco  de  Heredia.**'  Ar- 
guello is  named  again  as  governor  in  1645.  During  his  adminis- 
tration a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  Jemez  nation 

San  Gabri«l,  across  the  riyer  from  San  Juan,  these  were  the  first  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  after  the  coming  of  Ofiate,  who  were  baptised.) 

Benavides  refers  to  the  Indians  of  Picurite  —  Tehuas  —  as  being  10  leagues 
up  the  river  from  San  Ddefonso;  that  there  were  2,000  of  them,  iMiptized,  and 
the  most  savage  in  the  province,  and  often  miraculously  restrained  tf om  killing 
the  f  railesw 

Taos  pueblo  of  same  nation  as  the  Picuri^s,  but  differing  somewhat  in 
language,  was  seven  leagues  north  of  Picurite  and  had  1,500  Indians  who  had 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  woman 
who  opposed  the  Christian  ideas  of  marriage  had  been  killed  bj  lightning ;  here 
was  a  mission  and  two  f  railes. 

Acoma  pueblo,  twelve  leagues  west  of  Santa  Ana,  containing  2,000  Indians 
and  which  had  been  reduced  in  1629,  at  which  one  friar  was  located.  (This 
was  the  second  time  this  pueblo  had  been  "reduced.") 

Zufii  nation,  thirty  leagues  west  of  Acoma,  extending  nine  or  ten  leagues, 
containing  eleven  or  twelve  pueblos  and  ten  thousand  converted  Indians;  tiiere 
were  two  missions  at  Zufii. 

Moqui  nation,  thirty  leagues  west  of  Zufii,  containing  ten  thousand  Indians, 
which  Benavides  claimed  were  being  rapidly  converted.  (They  never  have  been 
fully  converted  and  are  hostile  to  the  priests  to  this  day.) 

S4S  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  in  his  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  gives  a  list  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  territory,  but  it  is  very  imperfect.  The  best  authority,  in  my  judgment, 
although  his  list  is  also  somewhat  misleading,  is  Mr.  Bancroft,  History  of 
Arisona  and  New  Mexico^  pp.  164  et  seq,  together  with  notes,  and  the  text  is 
taken  from  his  work.  The  list  contained  in  Davis's  Conquest  of  New  Mexico, 
was  originally  prepared  by  David  J.  Miller,  deceased,  for  many  years  official 
translator  in  the  ofBce  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Miller's 
list  is  found  in  the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  for  the 
year  1862,  at  page  102.  Mr.  MiUer  secured  most  of  his  information  from  the 
Santa  F6  Archives.  The  Miller  list  places  Peralta  in  1600-1608  et  seq;  Ar- 
guello, 1640;  Concha,  1650;  Avila  y  Pacheco  in  1656;  Villanuevo,  Frecinio,  in 
1675;  and  Otermin  in  1680-83. 

Vald^z  is  named  in  a  royal  order.  In  1681,  Captain  Juan  Dominguea  de 
Mendoa  testified  that,  being  now  fifty  years  of  age,  he  had  come  at  the  age 
of  twelve  with  Governor  Pacheco  (that  is,  in  1643).  Governor  Otermin  in 
1682  stated  that  Governor  Pacheco  punished  the  murderers  of  (Governor  Bosas; 
this  is  soon  after  1641-2. 
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was  discovered.  This  was  repressed  with  great  severity  by  the 
governor.  He  caused  twenty-nine  Indians  to  be  hanged,  as  they 
had  already  killed  one  Slpaniard  by  the  name  of  Diego  Martinez 
Naranjo,  and  a  very  serious  outbreak  appeared  imminent.*^^  Luis 
de  Guzman  *^*  held  the  office  before  1650,  and  Hernando  de  Ugarte 
y  la  Concha  in  1650.  Juan  de  Samaniego  *^  occupied  the  position 
in  1653,  and  three  years  later  Enrique  de  Avila  y  Pacheco  **^  had 
succeeded  to  the  place.  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal  is  named  as 
having  become  involved  in  troubles  with  the  Inquisition,  and  re- 
signed as  governor  in  1660  or  the  year  following.  Don  Diego  de 
Penalosa  BricejSo  ruled  in  1661-4.*^' 

Next  came  Fernando  de  Yillanueva,  Juan  de  Medrano,  and  Juan 
de  Miranda,  the  dates  of  whose  incumbency  of  the  office  are  not 
known.  Juan  Francisco  Trevino  seems  to  have  ruled  in  1675. 
Antonio  Otermin  was  governor  in  1679-83.  Juan  Dominguez  testi- 
fied in  1681  that  he  had  known  fourteen  governors,  in  the  past 
thirty-eight  years,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  the  list  which  is 
given  is  fairly  correct*** 

•A«  TfUerrogatorio  de  PregwUct,  1681,  Mi.:  The  maestro  de  Csmpo  Juan 
Domingnes  Mendosa  testified:  "T  en  partienlar  en  el  tiempo  de  D.  I^manda 
de  Arguello,  que  en  el  pueblo  de  Xemes  ahoreo  por  traidores  oonfederados  eon 
los  A^ushee  veinte  j  nueve  Ernes,  deepositando  eantidad  de  ellos  por  el  mismo 
delitOy  J  haber  muerto  k  Diego  Martinea  Naranjo."  The  Sargento  Mayor 
Diego  Lopez  Zambrano  states:  ^'Desde  el  Gobeniador  D.  Fernando  de  Ar- 
gaeUo,  que  ahore6y  asot6,  j  despoBit6  mas  de  qnarenta  Tndios.''  This  was  the 
■econd  time  that  Argnello  had  been  governor  and  these  events  ocenrred  between 
1643  and  1646. 

S4«  QuijOy  Diario,  154-5,  eajB  that  such  a  man,  who  was  ez-govemor  of  New 
Mexico,  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  Mexico  in  November,  1650. 

In  the  TfUerrogatorio,  etc.,  in  the  testimony  of  Mendoa,  <upni,  we  find: 
''T  en  el  tiempo  dd  Sefior  (General  Hernando  de  Ugarte  y  la  Ooncha,  le 
ahorearon  por  traidoree  nueve  de  los  dichoe  pueblos,  confederados  con  los 
Apaches,  Tndios  Tiguas  de  la  Ysleta,  y  del  pueblo  de  Alameda,  San  Felipe, 
Cochiti,  y  Xemea"  This  took  place  in  1650,  and  the  conspiracy,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  Indians  themselves,  was  intended  to  embrace  all  of  the 
pueblos,  although  not  all  of  them  had  entered  into  the  plot. —  InterroffatoruM 
de  Vartoe  Indioe,  1681,  foL  135. 

S4«  Letter  of  the  viceroy  to  the  king,  March  20,  1653,  N.  Mex.  CidulaSf 
Ma,  8-9. 

s«T  According  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Miller  this  name  was  found  in  a  document  of  1683. 

a«sThe  only  document  ante-dating  the  Pueblo  revolt,  in  the  Santa  ¥6 
Archives,  is  signed  by  this  governor.  It  is  an  order  that  the  Indians  be  not 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  without  the  governor's  license;  that  the 
friendly  Indians  be  well  treated,  but  that  wild  tribes  coming  to  trade  be  not 
admitted  to  the  towns,  but  obliged  to  lodge  outside.  It  is  signed  Diego  de 
Pefialosa  Brieefio. 

*«•  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  167,  and  notes. 


The  Chapel  of  San  Jliguel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
drawiog,  1854 
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In  the  yean  of  Fr.  Benavides's  stay  in  New  Mexico,  and  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Spain,  several  missionary  tours  were  made  by 
various  frailes  into  the  eastern  plains  country,  beyond  the  domains 
of  the  Jumanos.  Prominent  in  these  journeys  were  the  frailes 
Salas,  Estevan  de  Perea,  Lopez,  and  Diego  Ortega ;  these  went  as  far 
to  the  southeast  as  the  Nueces  river.  In  1634,  Captain  Alonzo 
Baca  journeyed  eastward  three  hundred  leagues  to  the  great  river 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  province  of  Quivira.  Another 
expedition  to  the  southeast  was  made  in  1650  under  the  leadership 
of  Captains  Heman  Martin  and  Diego  del  Castillo ;  they  went  into 
the  country  of  the  Teyas ;  four  years  later  another  expedition  was 
led  by  Diego  de  Ouadalajara,  who  had  a  fight  with  the  Cuitoas. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  some  trouble  occurred  at  Taos, 
resulting  in  the  migration  eastward  to  the  plains  of  certain  promi- 
nent families ;  they  fortified  a  place  called  Cuartalejo,  and  remained 
there  until  the  governor  sent  Juan  de  Archuleta  ®*®  to  bring  them 
back.  (Jovemor  Penalosa  also  claimed  that  he  made  a  journey  to 
Quivira,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact 
A  royal  order  of  1678  alluded  to  projects  of  exploring  Quivira  and 
Teguayo,  and  to  conflicting  reports  on  the  geography  and  wealth 
of  these  and  other  distant  provinces,  calling  for  an  investigation, 
and  it  was  in  reply  that  Fr.  Posadas  made  his  later  report,  which 
is  the  best  authorily  on  the  outside  regions.*'^ 

In  the  month  of  February,  1630,  the  frailes  Arvide  and  Letrado  **' 

Most  aatbon  begin  Otennin  *b  role  in  '80 ;  but  Eeealante  says  the  great  rerolt 
was  in  the  seeond  year  of  hie  role.  Domingnec  'b  testimony  is  found  in  Otermin, 
Extractos,  Ms.,  1395-6. 

860  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ibid,  p.  166. 

sBi  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ibid,  p.  166,  aaye  that  this  report  contains  very  little  on 
the  history  of  New  Mexico  proper  of  which  Posadas  was  eustodio  in  1660-4, 
and  a  missionary  from  1650. 

862  The  year  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Letrado  is  given  by  Vetaneurt  at  1632, 
Menologio,  p.  53.  Bandolier  thinks  this  date  erroneous,  and  says  it  occurred 
two  years  before;  he  says:  "In  1629,  the  Zufii  missions  had  been  established, 
and  Fray  Francisco  Letrado  left  at  one  of  the  pueblos  as  priest.  The  year 
after,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  who  thereupon  fled 
to  Thunder  Mountain  (ToyoaUna),  remaining  at  Thunder  Mountain  until  1635. 
This  is  stated  in  Awtos  aobre  restablecer  Iob  Minones  en  lo$  pueblM  de  loe 
Zufiie,  1636,  Ms.  The  eustodio  of  New  Mexico  says:  'Digo  qe  por  quanto 
los  Yndios  del  Peflol  de  Cquima  de  la  Prouycia  de  Cuni  qe  se  abian  alsado  en 
tiempo  del  gouro  Don  Franco  de  Silua  los  quales  Tndios.'  Also:  'T  como 
los  Yndios  le  la  prouycia  de  Zufii  qe  se  alzaron  y  mataron  &  su  ministro  en 
tiempo  de  Dn  Franco  Silva,  los  quales  Tndios  dej6  de  pas  Don  Franco  de  la 
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were  murdered  by  the  gentile  Zipias,*'*  somewhere  beycmd  the  Zuni 
country,  and  the  year  following  Fr.  Porms  was  poisoned  by  the 
Moquis. 

In  1640-2  there  were  serious  difficulties  between  the  governor  and 
the  friars,  the  latter  being  accused  of  assuming,  as  jueces  eclesi&s- 
ticos  and  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  extraordinary  and  absolute 
powers,  and  even  of  having  gone  so  far  as  to  encourage  a  revolt,  in 
connection  with  which  Qovemor  Rosas  lost  his  life.  Little  is  known 
of  this  controversy,  but  at  the  city  of  Mexico  it  was  deemed  very 
serious  and  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  that 
terminated  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  friars  were  blamed, 
and  special  efforts  were  ordered  to  avoid  a  costly  war,  which  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  province  that  yielded  no  return 
for  an  annual  expenditure  of  sixty  thousand  pesos.®'* 

About  the  year  1650  complaints  of  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  to  Spain.'*" 

The  Teguas  nation  and  the  Pueblos  of  Gochili  and  Jemez  con- 
spired in  1650,  with  the  Apaches  as  allies,  to  massacre  or  drive  every 
Spaniard  and  priest  from  the  country.  The  governor.  Concha, 
promptly  and  energetically  repressed  this  conspiracy,  at  its  very 
inception.  On  Thursday  night  of  Passion  week,  when  the  Christiana 
would  be  assembled  in  their  churches,  the  assassins  were  to  rush 

Mora  que  8ucedi6  en  el  govierno  y  de  poco  tiempo  &  esta  parte  se  ban  reduziendo 
k  808  pnebloB.'  " 

S68  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  ii,  p.  381:  When  the  Zufii  miasions 
were  first  established,  the  missionaries  heard  of  a  tribe  living  in  eastern  Arizona 
who  were  called  Zipias.  The  Zipias  must  have  dwelt  west  of  the  Zufiis.  In 
1630  or  1632  Fray  Martin  de  Airide  intended  to  visit  them,  but  was  murdered 
five  days  after  the  Zufiis  had  killed  Fr.  Francisco  Letrado,  their  missionary. — 
Yetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  76.  Bandelier  says  that  the  Tzipia  Kue  were  weU 
known  to  the  Zufiis  formerly ;  that  they  dwelt  south  of  the  Moquis. 

864  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Sisiory  of  ArUfona  and  New  Mexico ,  note,  p.  167,  citing 
SevUla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441,  says  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  king 
in  1640,  indnd^g  an  Indian  revolt,  as  well  as  scandalous  quarrels  between  the 
friars  and  the  secular  authorities.  It  appears  that  Governor  Bosas  was  stabbed, 
perhaps  while  under  arrest  awaiting  his  residencia,  by  a  man  who  accused  him  of 
intimacy  with  his  wife,  but  the  woman  had  been  put  in  his  way  that  an  excuse 
for  killing  him  might  be  found.  Antonio  Vaca  is  named  as  a  leader  in  this 
movement. 

>B6  Bonilla,  Apuntes,  Ms.  1,  N,  Mex.  Ced,  Ms.  6,  8-9.  The  king  in  his  o6dula 
of  September  22,  1650,  notes  these  complaints  and  the  popular  discontent  and 
strife  leading  to  raids  by  the  gentiles,  and  orders  the  viceroy  to  investigate  and 
remedy  the  situation.  The  viceroy  replied  March  20,  1653,  that  he  had  given 
strict  orders  to  the  new  governor;  this  was  approved  by  the  king,  who  ordered 
continued  vigilance,  June  20,  1654. 
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upon  them  in  their  devotions.  Some  Indians  who  had  stolen  horses 
were  overtaken  and  confessed  the  design  to  murder  the  Spaniards. 
The  governor,  informed  of  this  confession,  ferreted  out  the  prin- 
cipal leaden,  and  imprisoned  them  along  with  many  others.  To 
quell  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Indians,  nine  of  the  prisoners  were 
hung  and  others  sold  into  slavery  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed  and  the  Indian  spirit  appeared  to  be  broken. 
A  Captain  Yaca  was  the  discoverer  of  this  plot.  A  like  result  fol- 
lowed an  uprising  of  the  Piros,  who  ran  away,  joining  the  Apaches 
and  killing  five  Spaniards*'*  before  they  could  be  overpowered. 
Several  of  the  Piros  were  later  put  to  death  for  sorcery.  Estevan 
Clemente,  governor  of  the  Salineros  towns,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
next  conspiracy  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  Don  Estevan  was 
hanged.  The  Taos  Indians  drew  up  on  two  deer-skins  a  plan  for  a 
general  movement,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  the  Moquis  refused 
their  aid. 

Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa  Briceno  was  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  from  1661  to  1664,  having  been  appointed  in  1660.  He  was 
a  native  of  Peru,  an  adventurer  bent  on  achieving  fame  and  fortune 
with  the  aid  of  his  unlimited  assurance  and  his  attractive  personal- 
ity, by  which  alone  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  appointment  from 
the  viceroy.  This  governor  visited  Zuni  and  the  Moqui  towns, 
heard  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Teguayo  through  a  Jemez  Indian, 
who  had  been  a  captive  there,  and  also  of  Quivira  and  Tejas;  also 
the  Cerro  Azul.  He  planned  expeditions  into  these  localities.  He 
became  involved  in  troubles  with  the  friars,  and  particularly  with 
the  friar  who  represented  the  Inquisition.    It  is  more  than  likely 

*B«  This  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Don  Fernando  de  ViUanueva: 
■ome  Piros  of  Soieeii  killed  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  juriadiction  of  Socorro 
and  fonr  Spaniards  in  the-  Magdalena  moontaina.  This  maaaaere  was  at  first 
attributed  to  the  Apaches,  but  the  participation  of  some  of  the  Piros  being  de- 
tected, six  of  them  were  executed  for  the  crime. 

Ynterrogtsiorio  de  Pregunias,  Ms.  testimony  of  Juan  Domingues  de  Mendoza: 
''Y  en  particular  en  tiempo  del  Sr.  Geneial  D.  Fernando  YiOanneva  en  la 
Proyincia  de  los  Pyros  por  traidores  y  echiseros  ahorcaron,  y  quemaron  en  el 
pueblo  de  Sena."  Testimony  of  Diego  Lopez  Zambrano:  "T  deepues  aca  se 
hizo  otro  castigo  con  los  Pyros,  por  el  mismo  delito,  gobemando  el  SeAor  General 
Fernando  Villanueva,  que  ee  ahorcaron  seis  Tndios  y  otros  fueron  rendidos  y 
depoBitadoz,  porque  &  mas  de  sua  delitos  y  conjuracioneSy  ee  hallaron  en  una 
emboflcada  com  los  enemigos  los  Apaches  en  la  Sierra  de  la  Magdalena,  donde 
mataron  cinco  Espafioles,  y  entre  ellos  al  Alcalde  Mayor,  el  cual  lo  mato  uno 
de  los  seis  Yndios  Ghristianos  que  se  ahorcaron  llamado  en  su  lengjoa  el  Tam- 
buHsta.'' 
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that  he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1664,  where  he  was  asking  aid  in  order 
to  send  out  expeditions  to  the  north,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
while  there  he  became  involved  with  the  holy  office,  by  which  he  was 
put  in  prison.  Just  when  this  imprisonment  began,  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  1668  he  was  forced  to  march  bare-headed 
through  the  streets  carrying  a  green  candle,  for  having  made  blas- 
phemous remarks  against  the  holy  office.  During  his  incumbency 
there  were  established  in  New  Mexico  twenty-four  additional  mis- 
sions, all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  the  friars  and  not  by  the 
civil  government. 

When  Penalosa  found  that  his  proposals  met  with  no  favorable 
reception  or  consideration  by  the  king  and  the  viceroy,  he  went  to 
London  and  Paris,  where  he  attempted  to  organize  a  grand  filibus- 
tering expedition  against  his  former  sovereign,  freely  resorting  to 
falsehood,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  Cond6  de  Santa  Fe. 
Penalosa  died  in  1687,  and  his  efforts  in  the  organization  of  the 
filibustering  project  are  very  closely  allied  with  the  expedition  of 
La  SaUe  in  1682-7.«»' 

From  about  1672  the  various  Apache  •'•  tribes  became  troublesome, 

857  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hitiary  of  Arigima  and  New  Mexieo^  p.  169,  and  notes: 
*  *  In  France  Pefialoea  presented  to  the  goTenunent  what  purported  to  be  a  nar- 
rative of  an  expedition  to  Quivira  made  hj  himself  in  1662,  written  by  Padre 
Freitas,  one  of  the  friars  of  his  company,  and  sent  to  the  Spanish  king.  He 
never  made  any  such  entxada  or  rendered  any  sach  report.  The  narrative  was 
that  of  Ofiate's  ex])edition  of  1601,  slightly  changed  to  suit  his  purposes  in 
Paris.  I  made  known  this  fraud  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  series,  but  have 
since  received  the  work  of  Femandes  Dure,  published  two  years  before  my  vol- 
ume, in  which  that  investigator,  by  similar  arguments,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

''The  fictitious  narrative,  Freytas,  Belaeion  del  Deseuhrimiento  de  Pais  y 
Cifidad  de  Qumm,  given  to  the  French  minister  in  1675,  and  claimed  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain  in  1663,  was  printed  in  Shea's  Expedition  of  Don 
Diego  de  PeUdloea,  New  York,  1882,  with  Spanish  and  English  text,  with  val- 
uable notes  and  extracts  from  Margry  and  other  authors  respecting  Pefialosa. 
Later,  in  1882,  appeared  the  work  of  Femandes  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  PfiflaUtsa  y 
eu  desouhrimiento  del  reino  de  Qviviraf  a  report  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  His- 
tory. This  author  reproduces  aU  of  Shea's  matter  and  adds  much  more  on  the 
same  and  kindred  subjects.  For  his  conclusion  that  the  story  was  a  fraud  he 
relies  largely,  as  I  did,  on  the  report  of  Padre  Posadas  (erroneously  called 
Paredes  1^  me  from  the  printed  edition,  apparently  not  known  to  F.  D.),  who 
was  custodio  during  Pefialosa 's  term  of  ofBee  and  who  mentions  no  such  expe- 
dition. I  did  not  see  the  Madrid  work  of  '82  or  know  of  its  existence  until  after 
the  publication  of  my  volume.  Prince  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  expedition,  not 
recognising  its  fictitious  character. ' ' 

«»•  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Report,  part  ii,  p.  338.  Hauicu  (Hawaikfih)  is  an 
elongated  polygon  on  a  rocky  promontory  overlooking  the  plains  that  stretch 
out  on  the  south  side  of  the  Zufii  river,  and  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  the 
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destroying  in  their  raids  one  of  the  Zuni  towns  and  six  of  the  pueblos 
farther  east  Several  friars  lost  their  lives.  In  1675  it  is  related 
that  four  natives  were  hanged,  forty-three  or  forty-seven  whipped 
and  enslaved,  and  many  more  imprisoned  for  having  killed  several 
missionaries  and  other  Spaniards,  besides  bewitching  the  padre 
visitador,  Andr6s  Duran.  Seventy  Tegua  warriors  came  early  one 
morning  to  Oovemor  Trevino's  residence  with  eggs,  chickens,  tobac- 
co, beans,  and  skins,  as  a  ransom  for  their  countrymen,  who  were  in 
prison.  The  governor,  alarmed  at  their  demands,  consented  to  their 
release,  and  the  Indians  peacefully  retired.  These  Indians  told  the 
governor  that  they  would  kill  all  the  Spaniards  or  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains and  risk  utter  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Apaches  rather 
than  see  their  sorcerers  punished.  Pop£,  who  became  prominent  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Pueblos  later  on,  was  connected  with  this  affair 
in  some  manner,  either  as  leader  of  those  who  were  in  jail  or  of  those 
who  came  to  rescue  them.  About  this  time  the  Apaches  became  es- 
pecially active  in  their  raids ;  all  the  wandering  tribes  were  known 
to  the  Spaniards  as  Apaches  except  the  Utes,  who  lived  in  the  north, 
and  with  whom  Governor  Otermin  was  the  first  to  enter  into  treaties. 
There  is  no  documentary  record  of  the  Comanches  until  the  follow- 
ing century.*** 

In  1676  the  condition  of  affairs  became  very  serious.  Towns  and 
churches  had  been  destroyed  and  many  Christians  **®  killed  by  the 

present  Zofii.  Tbit  wu  the  viUage  firat  seen  by  Coronado  and  whieh  he  had  to 
take  by  storm.  Hanien  was  oecupied  until  1672,  when  the  Navaj^a  sorpriaed  it, 
kiUing  the  resident  miMionary,  Fray  Pedro  de  Avila  y  Ayahi,  on  the  seventh  of 
OctolMT. 

Vetancurt  plaees  the  massaere  at  HawaikCih  in  1670.  A  contemporaneous 
document  places  the  date  at  October  7th,  1672.  Pareoer  del  Fiscal^  September 
6th,  1676  (Ms.):  ''Y  lo  que  es  mas  que  despues  de  haber  muerto  muchos 
eristianos  sin  reserbar  4  los  Parbnlos  pasaron  4  dar  muerte  al  Pe  Fr.  Pedro  de 
Ayala,  ministro  en  el  pueblo  de  Auuico  en  el  dia  7  de  Octubre  del  afio  pasado 
de  1672." 

MS  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Higtory  of  AriMima  and  New  Mesoioo,  p.  171. 

MO  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  TintA  Beport,  part  ii,  p.  249 :  < '  In  1680  the  Apaches  had 
waged  war  so  successfully  against  the  Piros  that  there  were  remaining  only  four 
pueblos.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  gather  their 
flock  into  larger  pueblos,  but  also  to  the  danger  to  which  these  Indians  were 
eoEpOSed  from  the  Apaches  of  the  'PeriUo'  and  the  'Xila'  as  the  southern  bands 
of  that  restless  tribe  were  called.  They  harassed  the  Piros  ss  much  as  the  Nav- 
aj6s  did  the  Jemee.  All  efforts  at  taming  them  utterly  failed;  for,  although 
^dlling  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  they  persisted  in  preying  upon  the 
pueblos  whom  the  Spaniards  were  bound  to  protect.  .  .  The  Apaches,  on  the 
23rd  day  of  January,  1675,  surprised  the  pueblo  of  Seneeii,  killed  its  missioDary, 
Fray  Alonxo  Gil  de  Avila,  and  slaughtered  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
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Apaches.  The  def enaive  force  was  only  five  men  at  each  frontier 
station  and  these  were  but  poorly  armed  or  mounted.  Beenforee- 
xnentB  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  custodio,  Pr.  Prancisoo 
Ayeta,**^  had  gone  to  Mexico  and  was  preparing  to  start  with  a 
wagcm  train  of  supplies  for  the  missionaries.  He  made  earnest  ap- 
peals for  soldiers  and  horses,  and  the  junta  approved  his  request, 
and  finally  the  train  started  from  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  last 
days  of  September,  1679.  The  relief  arrived  too  late.  The  prov- 
ince had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  historian  Yetancurt  gives  a  list,  written  in  1691,  of  the  pueblo 
Indians  in  New  Mexico,  the  several  friars,  and  other  valuable  inf or- 
mation.*** 


ages  &nd  both  sexes  that  the  surrivors  fled  in  dismay  to  Socorro,  and  the  pneblo 
remained  foirever  deserted." 

The  oldest  mention  of  this  massacre  is  found  in  the  Pcaraoer  del  Fiscal,  dated 
September  5,  1676  (Ms.):  "Pasaron  qi  dar  maerte  .  .  .  7  al  Pe.  Fr. 
Alonio  Gil  de  Avila,  Ministro  del  pneblo  de  ZenneeA  en  el  dia  23  de  Enero  del 
alio  passado  de  675. ' ' 

Tt9J  Jnan  Alvarez,  Petieion  ai  Oohemadar  Don  Francisco  Cuhero  y  Vdldes, 
1705,  Ha :  *  *  Tambien  el  pneblo  de  8enee6,  mattaron  al  Pe  Fr.  Alonio  Oil  de 
AWla  7  destruieron  lo  mas  de  la  gente  Indiana." 

Vetancort  sa78:  ' '  H07  esta  el  pneblo  despoblado  7  arruinado  en  la  tierra  de 
los  enemigoe. ' ' 

The  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Apaches  caused  the  abandonment  of  Chilili 
and  aU  the  pueblos  about  the  Salinas.  This  took  place  after  1669  and  prior  to 
1676. 

Ml  Fra7  Francisco  de  A7eta's  report,  or  complaint,  rather,  is  entitled  Memor- 
ial en  Novere  del  Oohemador,  CaSUdo  Juetioia  y  Begimiewto  de  la  Uilla  de 
8ania  FS,  1676  (Ms.)  The  Paraoer  del  Fiscal  of  September  5,  1676,  saya: 
''Pot  no  pasar  de  cinco  hombres  Espaftoles  los  que  ha7  en  cada  frontera,  7  ser 
solo  dies  los  que  han  quedado  en  la  cabeeeia.  Villa  de  Santa  F6,  estando  muchos 
de  los  Espafioles  sin  armas  algnnas,  7  casi  todos  sin  caballos  por  haberselso 
Uerado  el  enemigo."  In  the  Pareeer  del  FiscaXy  we  also  find:  ''Que  k  demas 
destruido  totalmente  poblaciones  pasaron  k  poner  f  uego  k  las  7glesias,  Uevandoae 
los  vasos  sagrados,  etc ' ' 

Escalante,  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  1778,  par.  2,  says:  " I>estru7eron  los  ene- 
migos  Apaches  con  casi  continuas  invasiones  siete  pueblos  de  los  cuarenta  7  seis 
diehos,  uno  en  la  provinsia  de  Zufii,  que  f ue  Jahuicti,  7  siete  en  el  valle  de  las 
Salinas,  que  f  ueron  Chilili,  Tunque  7  Cuarac  de  Indies  Tehuas,  Ab6,  Jumancas  7 
Tabira  de  Tompiroa ' ' 

The  pueblo  of  Tajique  was  destro7ed  b7  the  Apaches  about  this  time.  There 
is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  last  priest  of  Tajique  escaped  from  the 
pueblo  in  oompan7  with  two  Spaniards.  Yetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324,  saTS: 
"Que  administraba  un  reUgioso  que  escape  del  rebellion  con  otros  dos  £s- 

Siftoles."    This  must  have  been  four  7earB  before  the  rebellion  of  1680,  for 
scalante,  in  his  Carta,  par.  2,  sa7S  that  Tajique  was  in  ruins  in  1680. 
SM  Yetancurt,  Cronioa,  98  et  seq.    Missions  of  New  Mexico  in  1680 : 
Senecd  (S.  Antonio)  70  leagues  above  Guadalupe  del  Paso,  founded  in  1630 
b7  P.  Ant.  Arteaga,  succeeded  b7  P.  Garcia  de  Zufiiga,  or  San  Francisco,  who  ia 
buried  there;  Pizos  nation;  eonvento  of  S.  Antonio;  vin^Tard;  fish-stream. 
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NOTE  862  —  GontiniMd 

Soeono  (Nra  8ia)  7  leagues  above  Seneefi,  of  Piros  nation;  600  inhabitants; 
founded  hj  P.  Garcia. 

Alamillo  (8ta  Ana),  3  leagues  above  Soeorro;  800  Piros. 

Puaray,  or  Pururay  (8.  Bartolome ,  one  league  from  Sandai  (Alameda) ;  200 
Tiguas;  the  name  means  ''gusanoa^"  or  worms. 

Sandia  (8.  Francisco)  one  league  (from  Puaray);  8,000  Tiguas;  convent, 
where  P.  IMevan  Perea  is  buried;  he  was  the  founder.  Also  Uie  skull  of  P. 
Bodrigues  is  venerated. 

8.  Pelipe,  on  the  river  on  a  height  (apparently  on  east  bank) ;  600  inhabi- 
tants with  little  pueblo  of  8ta  Ana;  of  Zures  (Queres)  nation;  convent  founded 
by  P.  Oris.  Quiiiones,  who,  with  P.  Geronimo  Pedrasa,  is  buried  here. 

Santo  Domingo,  2  leagues  above  San  Felipe;  150  inhabitants;  one  of  the  best 
convents^  where  tiie  archives  are  kept,  and  irhen  in  1661  was  celebrated  an 
auto-de-f^,  hy  order  of  the  Inquisition.  P.  Juan  de  Escalona  is  buried  here; 
padres  in  1680,  Talabaa  (once  eustodio),  Lorenana,  and  Montesdeoca. 

Santa  F6,  villa,  8  leagues  from  Santo  Domingo;  residence  of  the  governor 
and  soldiers,  with  four  padres. 

Teenque  (8an  Lorenio),  2  leagues  from  Santa  F6,  in  a  forest;  200  Tiguas 
(Tehuas)  ;  P.  Juan  Bantista  Pio. 

Namb6  (S.  Francisco)  3  leagues  east  of  Tcsuque,  5  leagues  from  Bio  del 
Norte;  2  little  settlements  of  Jacona  and  Ouya  Mungu6;  600  inhabitants;  P. 
Tomas  de  Torres. 

San  Ddef onso,  near  the  river  and  2  leagues  from  Jaeona,  in  a  fertile  tract, 
with  20  farms;  800  inhabitants;  PP.  Morales,  Sanchez  de  Pro,  and  Fr.  Luis. 

Santa  Olara,  convento,  on  a  height  hy  the  river;  300  inhabitants;  a  visita  of 
San  Udef  onso. 

San  Juan  de  los  Oaballeros,  300  inhabitants;  visita  of  San  Udef  onso.  In 
sight  are  the  buildings  of  the  villa  de  San  Gabrid,  the  1st  Spanish  capital. 

Picurite  (8.  Lorenso)  6  leagues  from  San  Juan,  on  a  hei^t;  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. Fr.  Ascencion  de  Zarate  served  and  is  buried  herew  P.  Matias  Bendon 
in  1680. 

Tahos  (8.  Geronimo  de  Taos)  8  leagues  from  Pienries  and  5  leagues  from  the 
river,  in  a  fine  vaUey;  2,000  inhabitants  and  s(»ie  Spaniards;  in  1631  P.  Pedro 
Miranda  de  Avila  was  killed  here;  PP.  Juan  de  Pecbosa  and  Antonio  de  Mora 
in  1680. 

Acoma  (San  Estevan)  east  of  Oia  on  a  pefiol  one  league  in  circumference,  and 
thirty  estados  high;  1,600  inhabitants,  converted  by  F.  Juan  Bamires;  in  1680 
P.  Lucas  Maldonado. 

Hemes  (San  Diego  de  Jemes)  a  large  pueblo  formed  of  Ave  smaller  ones, 
with  5,000  inhabitants;  in  charge  of  P.  Juan  de  Jesua 

Alona  (Purisima),  24  leagues  from  Acoma,  with  two  visitas,  called  Masquia 
and  Oiquima;  1,500  inhabitants;  P.  Juan  del  Bal.     (Zufii  province). 

Aguico  (Goneepcion),  3  leagues  west  of  Alona,  with  other  small  pueblos; 
1,000  inhabitants;  they  revolted  in  1632,  and  killed  P.  Francisco  Letrado;  in 
1680,  the  padre  escaped. 

Aguatobi  (San  Bernardino),  in  Moqui  province;  26  leagues  from  Zulii;  800 
inhabitants,  converted  by  Fr.  IVancisco  de  Forras;  much  pumice  stone.  P.  Jos6 
de  Figueroa  or  Ooncepeion  in  1680. 

Xongopavi  (San  Bartolom6),  seven  leagues  from  A.  with  a  visita  called  Moz- 
ainabi,  500  inhabitants;  P.  Joa6  TrujiUo  in  1680. 

Oraybi  (San  Francisco;  others  say  San  Miguel),  farthest  west  of  the  Moqui 
towns,  over  seventy  leagues  from  Santa  F6;  had  1^000  gentiles,  but  a  pestilence 
consumed  them;  1,200  in  a  visita  called  Gnalpi;  PP.  Jos6  de  Espdeta  and 
Augustin  de  Santa  Maria. 
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that  the  Indians  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and  it  was  determined, 
by  a  united  and  mighty  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the  oppreasora 
forever.  This  led  to  the  revolution  of  1680,  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniard,  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  although  for  upward  of  ten  years  the  government  spared 
no  effort  to  reconquer  the  country. 

Although  the  contemplated  rebellion  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Concha  had  resulted  in  defeat,  still  the  Indiana  con- 
tinued the  formation  of  new  conspiracies,  always  discussed  in  their 
kivas.  These  efforts  were  advocated  by  some  and  opposed  by  others. 
Everywhere  the  Spaniard  was  regarded  as  a  tyrant.  The  fetters 
which  had  been  forged  seemed  to  be  tightly  riveted.  The  native 
was  ref|iiired  to  render  implicit  obedience^"'  and  to  pay  heavy 
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VER  DADE R A 

RELACION,  DE  LA  GRAN' 

DIOSA  CONVERSION   Q^V  E  H  A    AVIOO   tN  EL 

NsMoMeiuo.  EnbiadapoiclPiarcFriyLilcvandel'cicj.Cunodio 

dcluPioviacimlclNutvoMciicOjil  muy  Rcvercndc  F^rFMncifco 

dc  Apodjcj,  CotnilTiria  Ccdc»1  dc  tcddU  Nucta  Erpini ,  dc  I* 

OidciidcS,  Ffaacirco.daodoUcLODEa  dddUdi^  deaijucllu 

c6«cilianci,y  ca  pinicuUt  de  lo  fuccdido  en  tl  Jefpitho 

qsc  Ic  hitopiiia^uclktpuut. 

5£>fllifnrM  Jr/SrSir  Tnyiftr ,j  Jtl ftStr ^eiUt  Dm  jttfft  it  Hatuui. ' 
Imf'tffa  tn  Si'iiillt^  Lm)i  hfinfintm^itU  Ciilt  idti  Ttlmti-i&e  it  i«}i. 


kltooo  dclla  Ciudid  dc  Mexico, a  quinodc 
iciiembic  dc  i(it.anof,dDic  roldjdot.diciy 
iucveSaccidoict,y  dot  Legoi,Rcligiorotd« 
iJijDCirco.tn  companii  del  P.Ft.  Eltcvaa  dc 
'ciciCuftodio,  cmbtadoideURcIigiofifii- 
aaPiDvioiu  del  Santo  Evariatlioicoo  Uli- 
aai'taitj  (ipenfade  fu  Mtgcfiad,  que  c6C«> 
holico  pccho.ficdo  la  Cepiiocomo  clCadn- 
co  d*  Meicuf  io ,  vaia  (jmlanu  [achooida  de 
iIiaaiconvtiliaDCiiOncujradcrcDrigaAab 
Biayorpiiic de  raiR(i)clhabcic>;va»al  Rode  li  pai,]F  junicii, 

CflA  lo>  )>a>efcrido>  Rclrgiofoi  fueto  eltai  Duevc  acotlade  la  dicbft 
Proviacii.Kidoi  con  gillirdoaiiento,  y  cfpiiftu  dirpucfto  a  todo  irance  ' 
denabi)at,ypeligioi.op[obtkw,y3ftctii,poiduataaoccr  picdicido 
d  aombie  dclefu  Chcillo.Con  coda  alegriji,]' ton  tti[c&idad,uininiio 
hifla  el  Vil|<  de  S.Barcholome.Iln  ofieceifecBla  panicolar.  Aijni  it  it- 
^rcoUgcnictoalguDoialmoipicaeldclaviotoa^llcguooijraoUi 
{be  peijueno  ta  rfla  ocilio.huyirE  dc  U  naDadi  ticiDUmaU*aUi]>f- 

EBai  ci(n>noaai,qcoa  muchaa  diiigeoctii  ^  rchiiicicn^opii  (Citron 
■  quinir.Aqui  pot  fci  la  vlcimi  poblacio,  y  ncccfiitar dc  biflimcMot 
para  ijoltSuaidedtlpcibbdOjqicAahaltlclpriiiieiputbiii  del  Duevo 
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tribute  in  the  product^of  their  labor  and  personal  service.  The  first 
attempt  to  unite  all  the  puebloe  in  a  common  league  against  the 
Spaniards  was  made  by  the  Taoe  Indians.  Their  method  of  com- 
municating intelligence  to  their  brethren  was  simple  but  effective. 
They  obtained  two  deernakins  upon  which  they  made  drawings  rep- 
resenting the  manner  of  the  proposed  conspiracy,  and  its  object 
These  skins  were  sent  to  all  the  pueblos,  with  an  invitation  to  join 
in  the  attempt  which  would  be  made.  The  Moqui  pueblos  refused 
to  join  in  the  revolt  and  for  this  resson  it  was  abandoned  for  the 
time  being. 

The  second  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  in- 
vaders was  inaugurated  by  Pop6,  a  native  of  great  ability  and  one 

who  exercised  a  great  influence  among 
THE  PUEBLO  LEADERS,  POp£,  the  Indians.  He  traveled  over  the 
OATHi,  TUPATu,  AND  jACA     couutry  in  eveiy  direction,  picturing 

the  wrongs  they  were  suffering,  and 
arousing  a  spirit  of  hatred  against  the  friars  and  the  Spaniards. 


in  their  later  gathering  of  testimony  ignored  this  element  of  aeeular  opprenion, 
if,  as  can  harSy  be  doubted,  it  existed,  and  represented  the  revolt  to  be  f oonded 
exeluslTely,  as  it  was  indeed  largely,  on  religious  grounds.  The  New  Mexicans 
seem  to  have  been  more  strong^"  attached  than  most  American  tribes  to  tiieir 
aboriginal  faith,  and  they  had  secretly  continued  so  far  as  possible  the  practice 
of  the  old  forms  of  worship.  The  friars  had  worked  sealously  to  stamp  out 
every  vestige  of  the  native  rites;  and  the  authorities  had  enforced  the  strictest 
compliance  with  Christian  regulations,  not  hesitating  to  punish  the  slightest 
neglect,  unbelief,  relapse  into  paganism,  so-called  witchcraft,  or  chafing  under 
missionary  rule,  with  flogging,  imprisonment,  slavery,  or  even  death.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  large  numbers  of  natives  had  been  hanged  for  alleged 
sorcery,  or  communion  with  the  devil,  though  generally  accused  also  of  projected 
rebellion  or  plotting  with  the  Apaches.  The  influence  of  the  native  old  men,  or 
priests  —  sorcerers,  the  Spaniards  called  them  —  was  still  potent;  the  very 
superiority  of  the  pueblo  organisation  gave  the  patriotic  conspirators  an  ad- 
vantage; past  failures  had  taught  caution;  and  so  skilfully  was  the  movement 
managed  that  the  premature  outbreak  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon 
was  hardly  less  successful  and  deadly  than  would  have  been  the  revolt  as 
planned." 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  everything  was  done  that  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  rebellion.  Depositions  of  natives 
were  taken  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  years,  all  of  which  are  recorded.  The 
evidence  shows  a  general  agreement  as  to  these  causes,  whether  it  comes  from 
secular  or  ecdesiiuitical  sources.  The  friars  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
charges  against  the  governor  and  his  olBcers;  everyone  attributed  the  revolt  to 
demoniac  infinences  brought  to  bear  upon  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  people. 
Yetancurt,  Cromea,  103-4,  iMd,  UenologiOy  110,  says  the  revolt  was  prophesied 
six  years  in  advance  by  a  girl  who  had  been  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead, 
who  said  it  was  to  be  due  to  lack  of  respect  for  the  friars.  All  suits  against  the 
friars  were  then  dropped,  but  it  was  too  lato.  A  friar  abroad  also  foretold 
the  coming  storm. 
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Pop£  was  a  San  Joan  Indian,  but  made  the  pueblo  of  Taos  the  cen- 
ter of  his  operations.  He  told  the  natives  that  their  Oreat  Father 
and  Chief  of  all  the  Pueblos,  he  who  had  bem  their  father  since 
the  flood,  had  commissioned  him  to  order  his  oountrjrmen  to  rebel 
against  the  invader  and  drive  him  from  the  land,  so  that  they  could 
live  as  their  forefathers  had  done,  free  and  independent.  In  order 
to  wield  a  greater  influence  with  them,  he  made  them  believe  that 
this  undertaking  was  the  result  of  supernatural  agencies,  and  that 
he  held  intercourse  with  the  devil,  who  was  l^iding  every  assistance 
possible  in  the  work.  Pop6  said  that  one  di^,  while  down  in  the 
kiva  of  Taos,  there  appeared  unto  him  three  flgures  of  Indians  who 
were  always  present  there.  They  were  named  Caidit,  Tilim,  and 
Tlesime,  who  sent  forth  fire  from  every  extremity  of  the  body;  they 
were  messengers  from  the  infernal  regions ;  he  had  talked  with  them, 
had  received  their  counsel,  and  he  had  been  advised  to  unite  all  the 
Indians  in  a  common  league  against  the  Spaniards.  He  had  been 
directed  to  make  a  rope  of  the  palmilla  leaf,  and  tie  in  it  the  number 
of  knots  to  represent  the  number  of  days  before  the  uprising  was 
to  occur;  that  he  must  send  this  rope  to  all  the  pueblos  in  the  king- 
dom, when  each  one  should  signify  its  approval  of  and  union  with 
the  conspiracy  by  untying  one  of  the  knots.  Pop6,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  caused  the  palmilla-leaf  rope  to  be  carried  from  pueblo 
to  pueblo,  by  the  fleetest  young  men,  with  an  invitation  to  all  to 
jc»n  in  the  enterprise,  and  threatening  with  death  those  who  refused. 
Absolute  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  all.  The  rope  was  carried  to 
every  pueblo  except  the  Piros.***  These  were  not  invited  by  Pop6 
to  participate  in  the  rebellion.  In  this  simple  manner  notice  was 
given  all  over  the  province  of  what  was  to  occur,  and  the  time  when 
it  was  to  take  place.  The  date  fixed  was  the  13th  of  August, 
1680.«" 


*•* Interrogatoriat  de  varioe  Indies,  1681,  fol.  125:  ''Que  (Pop6)  eogio  on 
mecate  de  paLnilla,  7  marando  en  el  unos  niidos,  qae  ligiiificaban  los  diaa  qae 
faltaban,  para  la  egecueion  de  la  traicion,  lo  despach6  por  todoi  los  pnebloe 
haata  cd  de  Isleta  sin  que  qnedase  en  todo  el  rejno,  mas  que  el  de  la  nadon  de 
Ice  Piroe." 

S65  Baneroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arisona  and  New  MexieOf  note  p.  176,  says: 
' '  Esealante^  in  pxint,  makes  the  date  the  18th,  but  mj  Mb.  eopy  has  it  13th,  as 
do  Oregg,  Dayis,  and  MiUer,  and  some  of  the  original  eorrespondenee  makes  it 
August  lOthf  the  plot  being  revealed  on  the  8th.  Otermin's  narrative  begins 
abruptly  with  the  10th  and  says  nothing  of  preceding  revelations.  The  knotted 
eord  is  mentioned  by  the  original  authorities.    Davis's  explanation  that  the 
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Popi  was  not  alone  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  Indians  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  wrongs  with  which  they  were  being  inflicted.  He  was 
the  leading  spirit,  but  he  had  some  very  active  co-laborers.  These 
were  Gatiti,  a  half-breed  Queres  Indian,  Tacu  or  Tu-pa-tu'**  of 
San  Juan,  Jaca  of  the  Taos  pueblo,  and  one  from  San  Udefonao, 
whose  name  was  Francisco.  Some  of  these  men  had  cause  of  per- 
sonal revenge,  and  all  burned  with  a  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
system  of  tyranny  which  had  been  their  portion  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years.  They  had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned,  enslaved  and 
punished  because  they  would  not  bow  down  and  worship  the  un- 
known God  of  the  invader,  and  they  thirsted  for  vengeance. 

Everything  was  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  eveiy  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  knowing  anything  of  their 
plans.  A  constant  watch  was  kept  upon  those  who  were  thought 
likely  to  divulge  the  plot,  and  no  woman  was  let  into  the  confidence 
of  the  conspirators.  Pop6's  own  son-in-law,  Nicolas  Bua,  governor 
of  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  fell  under  suspicion,  and,  for  fear  he 
might  inform  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santa  F£,  he  put  him  to 
death  ^''  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Indians  in  south  Santa  Fl  county,  at  San  Lazaro  and  San 
Cristobal,  revealed  Pope's  plot  to  Fr.  Bemal,  the  custodio.    Fr. 

knots  represented  days  before  the  rising,  and  that  each  pueblo  consenting  untied 
one  knot,  is  not  very  clear." 

s««Gatiti  belonged  to  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo.  Davis  says  that  the 
Indiana  of  San  Juan  were  not  hostile  in  the  rebellion  of  1680,  and  for  that 
reason  were  titiereaf ter  known  as  "  de  los  Caballeros. ' '  This  is  a  mistake ;  thej 
were  hostile ;  they  were  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  of  all ;  they  also  participated 
in  the  risings  of  1694  and  1696. 

t67  The  best  authority  on  the  rebellion  of  1680,  is,  of  course,  Otermin.  His 
relation  is  cited  as  Extractos  de  Doc,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  sacados  de  las  auios  ex- 
iitentea  en  el  oficio  del  Supremo  gobiemo  de  esia  corte,  que  sobre  el  Levanta' 
miento  del  ano  de  1680  formd  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin,  gobemador  y  capiian 
general  del  mismo  reino.  This  is  found  in  N.  He9>  Doc,  Hist.,  Ms.,  1153-1728. 
This  is  a  record  of  the  movements  of  Otermin  from  August  10,  1680,  to  the 
spring  of  1682.  It  is  very  voluminous.  There  is  also  a  report  by  the  fiscal  in 
Mexico,  which  is  but  a  r^sumd  of  the  Otermin  relation.  In  the  same  collection 
of  N,  Mex.  Does.,  Ms.,  514-81,  are  several  important  letters  written  at  El  Paso, 
in  the  months  of  August  to  December,  1680,  by  the  Franciscan  friars.  In 
Vetancurt,  CronioOf  94-114,  and  in  his  Menologio,  the  standard  chronicle  of  the 
Franciscan  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio,  published  in  1697,  but  written  about 
1691.  before  the  re-conquest,  there  is  much  valuable  information  about  the 
missions  just  prior  to  the  revolt,  and  as  to  the  friars  who  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  Escalante,  Carta,  116  et  seq.,  is  also  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  the  author  having  searched  the  archives  by  order  of  his  superior 
in  1778,  and  thus  consulted,  doubtless,  much  missionary  correspondence  in 
addition  to  the  relation  by  Otermin.    Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Bpaniah  Conquest 
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emor  arrested  two  Indians  fn>m  the  nearby  pueblo  of  Teenque, 
who  had  been  sent  hj  the  Tehuas  to  advise  with  the  Tanos  and 
Queres.    Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  from  Taos  Governor 

and  the  other  priests  of  New  Mezieo,  Proie$ta  d  Don  Diego  de  VargoB,  Deeember 
18,  1693:  ''Dijo  k  sa  ministro  el  Padre  Fray  Fernando  de  Yelaseo;  padre  la 
gente  se  alza  para  matar  4  todos  los  Espafioles,  j  religiosos;  7  asi,  mira  k  donde 
quieres  irte,  que  70  te  dar6  mozetones  para  librarte,  eomo  de  heeho  lo  hizo." 
This  Indian  who  warned  and  attempted  to  save  the  priest  was  Juan  CM,  after- 
wards Oobemador  of  Pecos  in  1694,  and  murdered  b7  the  Taos  Indians  for  his 
lldelit7  to  the  Spaniards.  It  seems  that  Fr.  Yelaseo  fled  to  Galisteo  right  into 
the  jaws  of  dea&. 

Vetancort,  in  his  Cronica,  p.  323,  Ba7S  that  there  was  a  handsome  temple  at 
Galisteo  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 

Qalisteo  pueblo  was  a  ▼er7  important  place  at  this  time  (1680).  There  were 
over  one  thousand  native  inhabitants.  When  the  Spaniards  had  been  expelled 
the  iiUiabitants  removed  to  Santa  F6,  and  were  in  turn  driven  out  b7  De  Vargas 
at  the  time  of  the  re-conquest.    In  1706  Governor   Gubero  established  the 

fueblo  again  and  gave  it  the  name  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Bemedios  de  Galisteo. 
t  remained  a  ver7  considerable  Indian  village  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Tanos,  decimated  b7  the  hostilities  of  the  Go- 
manches  and  b7  small  poz,  removed  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  their  descendants 
still  live,  preserving  the  language  of  their  ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal 
autonom7. 

The  ruins  of  the  pueblo  of  Qalisteo  are  a  lot  of  low,  red  mounds,  with  walls 
protruding  here  and  there.  The  site  of  the  church  and  convent  has  not  been 
determined  upon,  but  undonbtedl7  the7  were  outside  the  pueblo  proper.  It  is 
possible  that  the  church  was  built  as  earl7  as  1617. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Indians  of  San  Lazaro  and  Sah  Cristobal  were  among  the 
veT7  first  to  carr7  fire,  sword  and  death  to  the  friars  and  Spaniards,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  these  two  pueblos,  fast  compIetel7  disappearing,  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

The  Indian  name  for  San  Cristobal  was  Yam-p  luun-ba.  The  pueblo  was 
east  of  Galisteo,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  in  a  ver7  picturesque  valle7,  sur- 
rounded with  woods  and  having  permanent  water  suppl7.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  in  1680.  it  was  a  viaita  dependent  upon  the  (^urch  at  Galisteo,  and  in 
1680  it  had  eignt  hundred  inhabitants,  according  to  Yetancurt.  When  the 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  out,  the  Indians  of  B^n  Cristobal  settled  in  the 
vicinit7  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeroe,  south  of  the  present  pueblo  of  that 
name.  The  cause  for  their  going  to  that  Iocalit7  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
active  hoBtilit7  of  the  Pecos  Indians,  who  at  that  time  were  a  powerful  and 
warlike  nation.  Escalante,  in  his  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  par.  7,  sa78:  ''Los 
Queres,  Taos  7  Pecos,  peleaban  contra  los  Tehuas  7  Tanos."  And  in  the 
Belaoion  AnonMnck,  p.  127,  it  appears  that:  "Los  Tanos,  que  cuando  de  suble- 
varon  vivian  en  San  Cristobal  7  en  San  Lazaro,  doe  pueblos  situados  en  la  parte 
austral  de  la  villa  de  Santa  F6  despues  por  las  hostilidades  de  los  Apaches  7  de 
Pecos  7  Queres  se  trasladaron  7  fundaron  con  los  mismos  nombres  dos  pueblos, 
tres  leguas  largas  de  San  Juan." 

Of  those  who  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan,  most  of  their  de- 
scendants are  now  among  the  Moquis. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Cristobal  was  on  one  side  of  an  arro70  which  still  bears 
that  name.  On  the  other  side  of  this  arro70  are  also  some  ruins.  The  pueblo 
proper  was  built  of  stone,  and  the  walls  were  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  man7 
of  which  ane  still  standing.  The  church  at  San  Cristobal  was  onl7  a  chapel, 
and  some  7earB  since  a  part  of  the  walls  was  still  standing.    The  pueblo  re- 
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Otermin  despatched  mesBengers  in  all  directions  warning  the 
and  settlers  to  flee  to  Isleta,  while  those  living  north  were  to  oome 
either  to  Santa  F6  or  to  Santa  Craz  de  la  Canada.  The  Indian 
leaders  having  ascertained  that  their  plans  were  known  to  the  Span- 
ish authorities  immediately  gave  orders  for  prompt  action,  and  bj 
the  orders  of  PopI  the  Taos,  Picuri&,  and  Tehuas  attacked  the 
missions  and  farms  of  the  northern  pueblos  before  sunrise  on  the 
10th  of  August,  "Idevandolo  todo  k  sangre  j  taego.^^ 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Ensign  Lucero  and  a  soldier  arrived  at 
Santa  F6,  advising  the  governor  of  the  revolt  of  the  Tehuas,  that 
the  alcalde  mayor  had  collected  the  people  at  La  Canada  de  Santa 
Cruz,  and  that  the  Indians  had  gathered  in  force  at  the  Santa  Clara 
pueblo,  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Immediately  Otermin  sent  out 
Captain  Francisco  Gomez  to  reconnoitre,  and  on  the  12th  he  re- 
turned confirming  all  the  reports  that  had  come  in.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, all  of  those  who  had  gathered  at  La  Canada  were  ordered  to 
come  to  the  capital,  where,  according  to  Escalante,  they  arrived  in 
safely.  Native  scouts  were  sent  to  all  parts,  an  order  was  sent  to 
Lieutenant-General  Alonso  Garcia  to  send  aid  to  the  capital  forth- 

eeWed  its  name  from  Gastaiio  de  Sosa,  who  visited  it  when  he  made  his  entrada. 
— Memorio  del  Descuhrimiento,  p.  247  et  seq. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Lacaro  lies  six  miles  west  of  Galisteo  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  del  Real  de  Dolores,  and  on  the  banks  of  an  arrojo  called  El 
Ghorro.  The  Indian  name  of  this  pneblo  was  I-pe-r6.  Its  inhabitants  were 
Tanos  and  it  was  abandoned  after  the  revolt.  The  bnildings  at  San  Lazaro  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  San  Cristobal  and  traces  of  the  stone  walls  may  yet 
be  seen.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  was  not  so  large  as  either  Galisteo  or  San 
CHstobaL  The  houses  were  evidently  so  built  as  partly  to  surround  a  sort  of 
enclosure  also  built  of  stone;  the  latter  was  in  a  sort  of  depression,  and  inside 
are  two  sunken  areas  of  small  size,  which  may  have  been  kivas.  Bandolier 
does  not  think  that  these  were  kivas;  he  thinks  that,  possibly,  inasmuch  as  these 
Indians  were  a  pastoral  people,  and  had  flocks  of  sheep,  they  were  used  to 
herd  these  animals.  If  this  is  so  the  enclosures  were  built  after  Castano  de 
Sosa  had  visited  them,  because  at  that  time  they  had  no  sheep.  In  the  area 
occupied  by  these  three  pueblos  there  were  living  and  subsisting  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  their  flocks  not  less  than  four  thousand  Indians. 

There  is  not  very  much  cultivable  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  either  of 
the  three  pueblos,  but  along  the  Galisteo  river  there  is  considerable  irrigable 
land.  The  pueblos  were  not  placed  in  very  good  position  to  resist  attack  from 
marauding  tribes,  although  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  a  double  stone  wall  con- 
necting several  of  the  buildings  of  the  pueblos.  From  the  amount  of  stone  now 
lying  around  the  ruins  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pueblos  were  not  over  two  stories 
in  height.  The  ruin  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arroyo  San  Cristobal  indicates 
that  it  belonged  to  the  older  class  of  pueblo  structures,  i.  e.,  a  compact,  one-story 
building  of  many  rooms.  The  chapel  at  San  Cristobal  was  a  structure  about 
flfty  by  twenty-five  feet;  there  are  indications  also  that  there  were  buildings 
attached  to  the  chapel  on  the  south. 
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withy  and  the  govemor  took  immediate  steps  for  the  defense  of  his 
capital. 

The  Indians  had  resolved  upon  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Span- 
iards. From  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  south,  all  were  warned  in 
time  to  escape,  but  in  all  the  missions  of  the  north,  east  and  west, 
only  the  friar  at  Gochitl,  those  at  Santa  F£,  and  one  in  the  province 
of  Zuni,  survived  the  revolt  The  number  slain  was  over  four 
hundred,  including  21  ***  missionaries  and  73  men  capable  of  bear< 
ing  arms.  Those  who  escaped  numbered  1,950,  including  eleven 
friars  and  155  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

*••  The  Franciscan  Martyrs;  bulletin  no.  8,  Historical  Society  of  New  Mex- 
ico, pp.  10-11- 12:  ''That  Kingdom  (New  Mexico)  was  then,  as  the  Qovemor 
njB,  in  his  letter  of  September  8th  of  last  year,  *  entirely  foreign  in  character 
from  the  event  which  was  so  soon  to  occur,  judging  from  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity which  prevailed.'  He  speaks  of  what  appeared  as  the  outward  eloak 
of  hypocri^.  £2verything  seemed  to  be  peaceful  outwardly;  but  inwardly  all 
was  rabid  passion,  instigated  by  the  devil;  for,  on  the  10th  day  of  August, 
dedicated  by  our  Moly  Mother  Church  to  the  honor  of  the  Moat  Glorious  Span- 
ish Protomartyr,  St.  Lawrence,  the  fury  of  the  nefarious  sacrilegious  wicked- 
ness, which  had  been  hidden  in  the  quiver  of  the  heart,  suddenly  broke  forth. 

''On  this  day,  tiie  venerable  Padre  Fray  Juan  Bautista  Pio,  a  native  of  the 
City  of  Victoria  in  the  Province  of  Alaba,  having  gone  to  celebrate  the  holy 
samfice  of  the  Mass  at  the  Pueblo  of  Teeuque,  which  is  a  mission  of  the  Ci^ 
of  Santa  F6,  the  Capital  of  that  Kingdom,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  of  that 
very  pueblo. 

' '  This  is  the  death  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  authentic  accounts  of  the 
conspiracy.  If  confederated  cruelty  was  wickedly  pursuing  innocence  it  is 
clear  that  there  had  to  be  a  Pio  as  the  first  target  of  the  arrows  which  impiety 
and  apostasy  shot  against  the  Christian  Religion. 

"Passing  from  sacrilege  to  robbery,  they  carried  away  the  scanty  supplies 
which  the  Convento  had  for  its  own  subsistence,  and  like  the  wicbBd  in  the 
proverb,  without  knowing  who  pursued  them,  th^  fled  to  the  mountains.  Fugite 
ffiifiM  nemine  perseqnente, — ^Proverbs  28:1. 

' '  On  that  same  morning  they  killed  in  different  and  distant  Conventos  twenty 
other  Beligious. 

"In  Santa  Cruz  de  Galistoo,  the  Beverend  Fathera  Fray  Juan  Bemal,  the 
actual  Custodian,  and  Fray  Domingo  de  Vera,  natives  of  the  most  noble  City 
of  Mexico. 

"At  San  Bartolomd  de  Xongopavi,  the  Bev.  Padre  Fray  Joseph  de  Tnudllo, 
a  man  of  exemplary  virtues,  the  knowledge  of  which  induced  the  higher  Pre- 
lates to  elect  him  First  Guardian  and  Prelate  of  the  Convento  of  San  Cosme 
without  the  walls  of  this  city,  when  it  was  erected  as  a  memorial,  under  the 
title  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Consolacion. 

"At  the  Convento  of  Porciuncula,  the  Bev.  Padre  Fray  Fernando  de  Velasco, 
who  had  served  thirtv  yean  as  a  missionary  in  that  Holy  Custodia;  both  of 
these  latter  being  natives  of  C^dis. 

"In  that  of  Namb6,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Thomas  de  Torres,  a  native  of 
Teposotlan. 

"In  that  of  Ildefonso,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Luis  de  Morales,  a  native 
of  Ubeda  or  Baeca;  and  in  company  with  him,  the  brother  Fray  Antonio 
Sanches  de  Pro,  a  native  of  this  city,  who  from  the  Order  of  the  Descalces 
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On  the  14tii  day  of  August  the  ■oouts  who  had  been  sent  out  hy 
Otermin  returned  and  reported  that  five  hundred  Indians  f  nm  the 
pueblo  of  Peeos  and  the  eastern  pueblos  were  approaehing  the  city, 
and  on  the  following  morning  these  appeared  in  tiie  fields  near  the 
chapel  of  San  Miguel,  aexoas  the  Santa  F6  river,  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  was  occupied  bj  liie  Tlasealtec  Indians  who  had  come 
from  New  Spain  and  were  living  at  the  capital.  A  conference  be- 
tween a  representative  of  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  officers  was 
held,  but  the  Indian  was  firm  in  his  announcement  that  nothing 
would  swerve  the  natives  from  their  purpose  of  driving  the  Span- 
iards from  the  country.  He  said  they  had  brought  with  them  two 
crosses,  one  red  and  one  white,  the  red,  a  token  of  war,  the  white 
indicating  peace,  but  if  the  Spaniards  chose  the  latter,  they  must 
immediately  leave  the  countiy.  They  had  killed  God  and  Santa 
Maria  and  the  king  must  3deld.  Otermin  sent  out  a  substantial 
force  to  meet  the  Indians,  and  soon  followed  in  person.  All  day 
long  the  battle  lasted,  and  just  as  the  Spanish  arms  seemed  crowned 
with  victory,  the  army  of  Indians  from  the  north  appeared,  and 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  protect  the 
palace,  where  the  women  and  children  of  the  capital  had  taken  refuge. 
The  siege  of  the  capital  city  lasted  five  days.    There  were  over  three 

pMed  to  the  ObiemtBcia,  with  the  objeet  of  going  to  serve  in  that  Holj 
Oostodia. 

"In  that  of  San  Lorenso  de  Picniite,  the  Reverend  Padre  Fray  Mathiaa 
BendoB. 

"In  that  of  San  Ger6n]mo  de  Taos,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Antonio  de 
Mora;  both  the  last  named  being  eitisens  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles;  and  in  the 
same  (3onvento  de  Taos,  Brother  Fray  Juan  de  la  Pedrosa,  a  natiye  of  Mexico. 

'*In  that  of  San  Maroos,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Manuel  Tinoco,  a  son  of 
the  Province  of  San  Miguel  in  Estremadura. 

"In  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Beverend  Padres  Fray  Francisco  Antonio 
Lorenzana,  a  native  of  Galieia;  Fray  Juan  de  Talaban,  Onstodio  habitual,  a 
native  of  Seville,  who  had  been  a  missionary  almost  twenty  years,  and  Fray 
Joseph  de  Moatesdoea,  a  native  of  Qoeretaro. 

* '  In  that  of  San  Diego  de  Jemei,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus, 
a  native  of  Granada. 

' '  In  that  of  Saa  Estevaa  of  Acoma,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Lucas  Maldo- 
nado,  Difinidor  actual,  a  native  of  Tribugena. 

"In  that  of  the  Punairaa  Ooneepcion  of  Alona,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray 
Juan  del  Val,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oaatile. 

"In  that  of  Agnatubi,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Joseph  de  Figueroa,  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

"In  that  of  Oiaibi,  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Joseph  de  Espeleta,  CSustodio 
habitual,  a  native  of  Estela  in  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  thirty 
years  a  missionary,  and  the  Beverend  Padre  Fray  Agustin  de  Santa  Maria,  a 
aative  of  Pasquaro." 
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thoiiaand  Pueblo  waniors,  who  qmcUy  took  and  destroyed  the 
floburbs  of  the  city,  in  fact  eveiytfaing  but  the  plaza  and  the  royal 
hoiuieB.  The  church  and  ccmvent  were  burned  and  the  water  supply 
cut  off.  The  streets  entering  the  plaza  were  all  barricaded.  Each 
day  the  number  of  besiegers  inczeased,  and  it  was  evidently  the 
purpose  of  the  savages  to  starve  out  the  Spaniards.  The  condition 
of  the  garrison  was  now  becoming  deqierate ;  the  horses  and  other 
animals  were  dying  of  thirst;  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  and 
starvation  seemed  soon  to  be  their  fate.  There  was  no  hope  of 
succor  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  south,  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
garrison  was  to  cut  its  way  through  tiie  lines  of  the  enemy. 
Otermin  resolved  upon  this  course,  and  made  his  preparations  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August  he  abandoned 
his  capital,  or,  as  the  record  shows,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Isleta. 
Clothing  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand  dollars  was  distributed,  and 
the  governor,  garrison^  women,  and  children,  and  three  friars,  Ca- 
dena,  Duran,  and  Farfan,  about  one  thousand  in  all,  began  their 
march  on  foot,  each  carrying  his  own  baggage,  as  the  horses  were 
barely  sufBdent  for  the  sick  and  wounded.'^^ 

The  Indians  watched  the  Spaniards  as  they  left  the  city,  holding 
IKMdtions  on  the  surrounding  foot-hills;  th^  did  not  attempt  to 

interfere,  content  to  see  them  leave  and  un- 
qovwm  OTBBMiN  willing  to  risk  their  lives  against  the  do^erate 
ABANBQRB  SANTA  F^  couragc  of  the  govcmor  and  his  band.  Oter- 
min proceeded  by  way  of  the  old  pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo,  where  they  &und  the  bodies  of  the  Frailes  Loren- 
zana,  Talaban,  and  Montesdoca,  as  well  as  tiiose  of  five  other  Span- 
iards who  had  been  murdered;  thence  they  proceeded  to  San  Fe- 
lipe *^  and  Sandia,  whose  Spanish  inhabitants  had  escaped,  though 
all  these  pueblos  had  been  sacked  and  destroyed.'^ 

tro  The  f rian  who  sarvived,  fts  named  in  a  letter  of  P.  Fr.  Sierra  of  Sep- 
tember 4tfa,  were  PP.  Joe^  BoniUa,  Ftancisco  Gomez  de  la  Gadeiia,  Andrea 
Dnran,  FraneiBCo  I'^rfan,  Nicolas  Hnrtado,  Diego  Mendoza,  Franciaeo  Mnfios, 
Dief^o  Parraga,  Antonio  Sierra,  Tomaa  TobaJina,  and  Jnan  Zayaleta. 

Tire  oaptaina  are  named  as  havine  been  killed:  Pxanciseo  Jimenez,  Agnstin 
Carbajal,  Cristobal  de  Anaya,  Jo86  I^eto,  and  Andrte  Qomez. 

•ri  Ko  massacre  of  friars  or  Spaniards  oeearred  at  San  Felipe,  bat  a  few 
Indians  who  were  faithful  to  the  Spaniards  were  killed.  AH  of  the  men  of  that 
pneblo  joined  those  at  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  joined  in  tiie 

•Ts  Bandefier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport^  p.  189-190;  The  pneblo  of  San  Felipe 
in  1680  was  "oonstmeted  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-zni-ta.    There  the  first 
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On  the  27th  day  of  Augast,  Otennin  reached  the  pueblo  of  laleta, 
but  the  Spaniards  and  garrison  who  had  resided  at  this  pueblo  had 
left  thirteen  days  before  and  fled  to  the  south  to  Fra  Cristobal.'^* 

committing  of  the  murders  there.  At  the  time  there  was  no  resident  friar  at 
San  Felipe,  but  the  missionaiies  for  the  three  Qaeies  pueblos  of  Goehitf,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  San  Felipe  resided  at  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
Indians  of  San  Felipe  also  took  part  in  the  frightful  slaughter  of  Spanish 
colonists  that  occurred  in  the  ranches  between  the  pueblo  and  Algodones.  See 
InterroffcUorio  de  Vario*  Indiot,  foL  139;  also  Diano  de  la  Betirada,  1680,  Ms., 
fol.  31. 

When  Governor  Otermin  and  his  band  of  refugees  came  down  from  Santa 
F6  hj  way  of  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Indians  and  many  of  the  latter  appeared  upon  the  high  mesa  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  watching  the  Spaniards  as  they  came  down 
the  valley.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  passed  by  the  Indians  re-occupied 
their  homes. 


ehurch  of  San  Felipe  was  built  by  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quillones,  who  died  at  the 
pueblo  in  1607,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  which  he  had  founded.  The 
Queres  occupied  this  pueblo  until  after  1683. ' ' 

Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  315,  says  that  previous  to  the  revolt  San  Felipe  had  a 
"Capilla  de  Musieoa.''  It  is  well  established,  says  Bandolier,  that  many  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  knew  and  performed  church  music  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

When  Diego  de  Vargas  came  in  1693,  he  found  the  people  of  San  Felipe 
Hving  on  top  of  the  Bli^  Mesa  which  overlooks  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo. 
A  church  was  built  on  this  new  site  of  the  pueblo  after  1694,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  be  seen  today  on  the  brink  of  the  mesa.  The  present  town  of  San  Felipe 
was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  the  fourth  town 
of  the  tribe  bearing  the  name  Kat-isht-ya.  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  old 
pueblo  at  the  foot  of  Ta-mi-ta;  the  village,  the  church,  and  the  convent,  all 
have  been  entirely  obliterated  by  floods  from  the  Arroyo  Tun-que  and  the  Bio 
Grande. 


srt  After  leaving  San  Felipe  and  Sandia  pueblos,  Otermin  marched  ' '  para  la 
estancia  de  Da  Luisa  de  Trugillo, ' '  three  leagues  distant  from  Sandia.  Oppo- 
site to  it  stood  the  hacienda  of  the  Lieutenant^General  Alonzo  Garda.  "De 
este  parage  se  march6  otras  quatro  leguas  &  la  hadenda  de  los  Gtomes,  sin  Yer 
mas  enemigos  y  en  todo  este  eamino  que  hay  desde  el  pueblo  de  Zandia  hasta 
esta  estancia,  se  hallaron  todas  disiertas  robadas,  asi  ae  ganados  como  de  las 
eosas  de  casa,  siendo  maehas  las  haciendas  que  hay  de  una  y  otra  vanda  del 
rio."  The  hacienda  of  the  Maestro  de  Gampo  Juan  Domingues  de  Mendoza 
lay  ''en  la  jurisdiccion  que  llaman  Atrisco  tres  leguas  antes  del  pueblo  de  la 
Alameda. '  * —  Diario  de  ku  Betiraday  f oL  35,  and,  Ynterrogatorio  ae  Pregwitas 
( Mendoza 's  own  testimony).  According  to  the  Testimonio  de  DiUgencias  eobre 
2a  FiMMlaoion  de  Albuqu&rque  de  Santa  Maria  de  OradOf  de  Fujuaqvke  y  GcXith 
tea  (1712,  Ms.)  there  were,  before  the  revolt  of  1680,  nineteen  ranches,  ha- 
ciendas, etc,  of  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Albuquerque  now  stands. 
See  also  Peiieion  de  \o»  Veeinoe  de  Albuquerque  aH  CahUdo  de  Santa  FS,  1708, 
Ms. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolt  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  had  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  They  were  Tiguas.  In  1629  it  was  a  mission  and  had  a  resident 
friar.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  participate  in  the  uprising,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  settiers  took  retnge  here  as  soon  as  the  uprising  began.  Their 
position  at  the  pueblo,  however,  could  not  be  maintained,  and  they  proceeded 
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When  Otermin  reached  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo/^^  above  SoconOi 
he  met  Oarcia  who  was  returning  from  Fra  Cristobal,  having  been 
overtaken  by  the  messengers  sent  out  by  the  governor. 

Otermin  was  also  reenforced  by  a  command  of  thirty  men  under 
the  Maestro  de  Campo,  Pedro  de  Leyba,  who  had  come  with  Lieu- 
tenant Oeneral  Oarcia  from  Fra  Cristobal,  having  met  him  about 
a  league  south  of  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo.  When  Otermin  and 
Oarcia  met,  the  latter  was  taken  to  task  for  having  left  Isleta  and 
legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  on  that  account,  but 
Oarcia  claimed  that  he  had  acted  through  necessity,  believing  that 
aU  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  had  been  slain.  From  Alamillo 
all  continued  southward  to  Fra  Cristobal  "*  where  on  the  16th  of 

south. —  Diario  de  la  Betiradaf  f  ol.  43,  et  seq.  When  Governor  Otermin  reached 
Isleta  he  found  it  abandoned.  In  the  DiariOy  fol.  35,  he  says:  ^'T  otro  dia 
prosiguio  sa  mareha  para  el  dicho  pueblo  de  la  Tsleta,  j  pasando  4  el  lo  hallo 
despoblado  de  toda  la  gente  j  naturales,  y  sin  persona  ninguna  asi  reUgioeos 
como  veeinos." 

Old  Isleta,  the  one  abandoned  after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  the  name ;  it  was  loeated  on  a  sort  of  delta  or  island  between 
the  bed  of  a  mountain  arrojo  and  the  Bio  Grande,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
peculiar  location  that  it  received  its  name  of  Isleta  from  the  Spaniards. 

8T4Ko  mention  is  made  of  Alamillo  by  Juan  de  Ofiate.  The  pueblo  was 
situate  a  few  miles  south  of  La  Joya  on  a  bluff  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  It  was  called  ''Alamillo"  because  of  the  groves  of  cottonwood 
trees  in  the  vall^  near  by. 

Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Bepart,  pp.  239-240,  says:  "Until  the  uprising  of 
1680,  Alamillo  had  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  its  population  in  that 
year  amounted  to  three  hundred."  It  was  a  Piro  pueblo.  Some  of  the  In- 
dians from  this  pueblo  joined  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat.  The  Maestro  de 
Gampo  Francisco  Gomes,  says:  "Saliendose  todos  con  la  fuersa  que  tenian 
siendo  la  mor  cantidad  y  me j  ores  soldados  del  rno,  lleuvandose  consigo  la  jente 
del  puo  de  la  Tsleta,  Seuiletta  y  Alamillo,  deiando  los  pueblos  desiertos  y 
deepoblados.  *  * 

S7ft  Before  leaving  Fra  Cristobal  for  the  north  to  meet  Governor  Otermin, 
Lieutenant-General  Garcia  wrote  a  letter  to  Padre  Fr.  Ayeta,  then  at  El  Paso, 
notifying  him  that  he  had  received  news  from  Governor  Otermin.  Padre  Fr. 
Sierra  also  wrote  a  letter  on  the  same  date  to  Fr.  Ayeta  giving  him  the  names 
of  the  padres  who  had  been  murdered  and  the  names  of  those  surviving. 

Captain  Sebastian  Herrera  and  Fernando  Chaves  had  been  norUi  to  the 
country  of  the  Utes,  and  returning  were  at  Taos  when  the  outbreak  occurred; 
they  escaped  and  reached  the  capital  while  the  siege  was  in  progress  and  pro- 
ceeded south,  joining  Garcia  at  Isleta. 

On  the  Slst  day  of  August  Padre  Fr.  Ayeta  wrote  to  the  viceroy  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  revolt  and  supposed  that  Governor  Otermin  and  all  the  Span- 
iards in  the  north  were  dead.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  the  Maestro  de 
Campo,  Pedro  de  Leyba,  had  started  north  with  twenty-seven  men  and  supplies: 
thinks  that  a  stand  should  be  made  at  £1  Paso  or  the  entire  northern  country 
would  be  lost  to  the  government,  and  urges  that  if  Otermin  be  killed  Leybk 
succeed  him;  states  also  that  twenty -seven  friars  had  been  killed.  Later  on, 
when  the  friar  had  received  more  authentic  informaton,  on  September  11th, 
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below  the  present  town  of  Las  Graces,  which  place  the  refugees 
reached  about  the  end  of  the  month  and  where  they  encamped. 

Here  the  Spaniards  passed  the  winter,  enduring  great  privations 
and  suffering.  Bude  huts  were  built,  with  thatched  roofs,  the  women 
of  the  several  camps  mixing  the  mud  and  plastering  the  walls.  Most 
of  the  material  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  the  governor 
himself  and  the  friars  assisting  in  this  class  of  labor.  Fr.  Ayeta 
supplied  them  with  ten  beeves  and  as  many  f anegas  of  com  daily, 
but  during  a  portion  of  the  time  the  refugees  were  entirely  destitute 
of  provisions  and  lived  on  wild  herbs,  mesquite  beans,  and  mescal. 
Many  of  them  left  for  the  south,  going  to  Gasas  Grandes,  Yiscaya, 
and  Sonora,  looking  for  sustenance  and  quarters  in  which  to  live. 
The  governor  of  the  town  of  Parral  issued  a  circular  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  send  them  supplies,  but  only  a  small  amount  was 
ever  received.  In  the  month  of  December,  later  than  the  20th,  Fr. 
Ayeta  left  for  the  Gity  of  Mexico,  canying  with  him  a  full  report  of 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  people  and  also  a  petition 
for  their  relief.  His  mission  was  entirely  successful.  The  viceroy 
immediately  took  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  and  also  or^ 
dered  that  preparations  be  made  for  the  re-conquest  of  the  province. 

Fr.  Francisco  Ayeta  '^*  came  back  early  in  1681,  still  in  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  vice-royalty  and  bringing  with  him  abundant 

supplies,  ammunition,  and  soldiers.  It 
FB.  FRANCISCO  ATETA  RETURNS    wss  at  this  time,  the  spring  of  1682, 

FROM  THB  CITY  OF  MEXICO  that  the  present  cily  of  El  Paso  was 
WITH  REfiNFORCEKENTS        founded,  uot  the  American  city  of 

that  name,  in  the  state  of  Texas,  but 
the  Mexican  city  known  as  Giudad  Juarez,'^^  the  name  of  which 
town  was  El  Paso  del  Norte  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 

•re  Otormin,  BsetraOot,  lis.,  1186-1205.  In  this  is  found  a  reeord  of  all 
that  Fr.  Franeifloo  Ayeta  did;  the  amount  of  money  he  had  spent  and  the 
amount  whieh  had  been  taken  from  the  king's  treasorj.  Ayeta  had  an  ap- 
pointment as  proeurador-geneial  of  New  Spain,  and  was  ordered  to  the  mother 
eountry;  but  the  audiencia,  prior  to  his  leaving  the  city,  in  the  spring  of  1681, 
aathoriaed  him  to  proeeed  with  his  affairs  in  New  Mexieo. 

>TT  Several  historians  have  thought  and  stated  that  £1  Paso  was  already  a 
eity  or  town  at  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  the  pueblos,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  eonvento  of  Guadalupe,  whieh  was  in  the  vieudty  of  the  ford  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  crossed  by  Ofiate  in  1598,  was  founded  by  Fray  Garcia  de  ZufUga  in 
the  year  1659.  See  Auto  de  Fwidaaion  de  la  Mieion  de  Nueetra  SeHora  de 
OuaddlMpef  etc.,  Ms.,  fol.  13. 
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re-named  for  the  great  patriot  of  our  aister  republic.  The  place 
thus  established  became  a  sort  of  presidio  and  supply  station  for 
the  re-conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Indians  did  not  pursue  the  Spaniards  as  far  south  as  San 
Marcialy  although  some  authors  say  they  did.    The  pursuit  was 

soon  relinquished,  and  the  great  majority 
PITEBLO  INDEPENDENCE    of  the  Indians  went  to  Santa  P6,  possession 

of  which  they  immediately  took,  finiahiiig 
the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction  which  had  been  commenced 
during  the  siege.  The  churches  and  convent  were  burned,  and 
while  the  fires  were  burning  the  Indians  danced  around  the  burning 
piles  with  the  wildest  demonstration  of  delight,  crying  aloud  that 
the  Christian  God  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  the  Spaniards  were  no 
more  and  that  the  God  of  the  Indians  alone  lived.  Dressing  them- 
selves in  the  vestments  of  the  friars  they  rode  around  the  town  on 
horseback,  crying  aloud  with  joy.  They  established  the  four  car- 
dinal points  for  their  visible  church,  erected  stone  enclosures  in  the 
public  plaza  around  which  they  danced  the  c(ichina  and  made  offer- 
rings  of  flour,  feathers,  and  the  seed  of  the  maguey  plant,  com, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  in  order  to  propitiate  the  pagan  deities. 
The  Indians  enjoined  their  children  to  observe  these  rites  in  the 
future.  These  ceremonies  having  been  concluded,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Bio  Santa  P6  where  they  bathed,  scrubbing  themselves  with 
amole  that  they  might  be  cleansed  of  the  Christian  baptism  which 
had  been  administered  by  the  Spanish  friars.  The  caciques  ordered 
that  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
pueblos;  that  every  one  should  drop  his  baptismal  name  and  that 
all  should  cast  aside  the  wives  who  had  been  given  them  in  marriage 
and  take  others  suitable  to  their  fancy.  The  kivas  were  ordered 
opened  in  place  of  the  destroyed  churches  and  the  cachina  dance 
was  restored  with  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  the  Spanish  language. 

The  Indians,  through  their  leaders,  now  began  to  take  measures 
to  unite  in  common  league  against  the  return  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  even  made  overtures  to  the  wild  tribes,  and  agreed  to  live 
and  intermarry  with  the  Apaches  in  return  for  assistance  in  keep- 
ing out  the  Spaniard.  Pop£  made  a  tour  throughout  the  entire 
country  to  see  that  everything  was  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defense 
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to  resist  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  return.  At 
every  pueblo  he  saw  to  it  that  his  decrees  were  enforced.  On  his 
tour,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  he  wore  a  bull's  horn  on  his 
forehead.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  he 
invariably  exacted  the  same  attention  and  courtesies  that  had  f  or- 
m^^rly  been  the  custom  when  the  governor  and  custodio  visited  the 
ab.w-ral  pueblos.  He  not  only  threatened  vengeance  of  the  pagan 
gods  on  all  who  refused  to  obey  his  mandates,  but,  upon  the  slightest 
pretext,  proceeded  to  execute  that  vengeance,  often  inflicting  the 
death  penalty.  His  rule  became  very  oppressive.  The  most  beau- 
tiful women  he  took  for  himself  and  his  captains ;  excessive  tribute 
was  imposed  for  the  support  of  his  government.  Jaca,  Tacu,  and 
Catiti  usually  accompanied  him  in  his  oflScial  inspections.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  pueblo  of  Cia  he  rode  upon  a  black 
mule;  he  made  the  inhabitants  a  speech,  saying  that  in  consequence 
of  having  expelled  the  Spaniards  he  had  come  to  accompany  them 
in  the  chase ;  that  they  would  kill  many  deer,  rabbits,  and  all  other 
animals ;  they  would  have  good  crops  of  com,  pumpkins,  and  lai^e 
bolls  of  cotton ;  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  the  Spaniards  as  he 
had  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  the  three  roads,  and  built  strong 
walls  that  reached  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  and  if  they  should 
enter  by  any  other  road  he  would  surround  them  with  darkness, 
and  take  them  without  arms  and  put  them  to  death.  For  some  cause, 
not  explained  to  the  Indians  by  these  pagan  leaders,  their  prophecies 
failed  of  realization.  Civil  wars  developed;  there  was  an  unpre- 
cedented drought ;  their  deities  did  not  respond  when  appealed  to ; 
the  wild  tribes  were  no  longer  friendly,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation,  began  to  raid  and  murder.  Tribes  became  scattered, 
pueblos  were  abandoned,  and  others  moved  to  different  sites.  Their 
lot  was  more  barbarous  than  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Queres,  Taos,  and  Pecos  Indians  waged  bitter  war  upon  the 
Tanos  and  the  Tehuas.  Pop£  was  deposed  by  the  Tanos  and  Tu- 
pa-tu  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  continued  in  power  until  1688 
when  Pop6  was  again  elected,  but  he  soon  died  and  Tu-pa-tu  again 
was  named  as  ruler.'^* 


878  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  306,  says: 
"Upon  the  arrival  of  Catiti  at  danto  Domingo  he  caused  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  celebration  of  the  oadhina  dance.  It  is  related  that  the  idols  were 
brought  out  and  the  Indiana  anembled  waiting  for  the  ceremonies  to  begin, 
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Governor  Otermin  remained  in  camp  at  San  LorenEO  for  aeveral 
months  waiting  for  orders  to  undertake  a  re-conquest  of  the  oouzitry 

he  had  been  forced  "^  to  abandon,  and  it  was  not 
THB  ENTRADA  OF  Until  November  5th,  1681,  that  his  seoond  entzada 
OTERMIN  IN  1681  was  beguu.  It  is  recorded  that  there  was  nraeh 
'  opposition  to  this  attempt  en  his  part,  there  being 

two  parties  among  the  soldiers,  officers,  colonists,  and  even  the  friars. 
Otermin  experienced  great  difficulty  in  maMng  proper  preparationa 

when  Catiti  burst  with  a  report  like  the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  was  immedi&tely 
carried  off  by  the  devlL    Tu-pa-t1i  was  also  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Yutas,  as  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards^ 
waged  ceaseless  war  upon  the  Jemez,  Taos,  and  Picurifo,  and  espeeiallj  on  the 
Tehuas,  upon  whom  they  committed  great  ravages.    Thej  were  also  afflieted 
with  hunger  and  pestilence.    Niel,  in  his  ApunteSf  103,  6,  says  that  for  seven 
years  it  rained  ashes  while  for  nine  years  no  water  fell,  and  the  streams  bH 
dried  up.    The  Tompiros  were  extenninated;  very  few  Tignas  and  Jemes  sur- 
vived; somewhat  more  of  the  Tehuas,  Taos,  and  Pecos  were  left;  and  the 
Quer^  protected  by  the  walls  of  Santa  F6,  suffered  least  of  all.    Finally  the 
saeriflce  of  a  virgin  restored  water  to  the  bed  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  thus  life  ^vmi 
saved,  and  their  ''stubborn,  insolent  apostasy''  was  confirmed.    Niel  also  tells 
a  curious  story  to  the  effect  that  of  the  Tanos,  after  the  revolt,  only  half  re- 
mained to  quarrel  with  the  other  nations  for  supremacy,  while  the  others,  4,000 
men,  women,  and  children^  went  away  with  their  Spanish  plunder  to  preserve 
themselves  and  let  their  cattle  increase.    They  went  via  Zuiii  to  Moqui,  and 
having  induced  that  people  to  give  them  a  hinne,  gradually  gained  posse— ion 
of  the  country  and  towns,  reducing  the  original  Moqui  to  complete  subjection, 
extending  their  conquests  far  to  the  southwest  and  seating  their  young  king, 
IVasquiUo,  on  the  throne  at  Oraibe.    They  brought  with  tiiem  many  who  had 
served  the  Spaniards,  and  learned  from  them  aU  &ey  could,  instead  of  avoiding 
everything  Spanish,  like  the  other  nations.    Certain  linguistic  and  other  pe* 
cuUaritiee  of  the  different  pueblos  are  sufflcient,  if  not  to  give  plausibilty  to 
this  story,  at  least  to  make  it  worth  preserving  here. 

Arricivita,  Cron,  Seraf.f  199,  says  that  the  Tanos  of  Qalisteo  intrenched 
themselves  at  Santa  F6.  See  ante,  this  volume,  p.  379.  See  also  Baadelier, 
Final  Report,  Part  ii,  p.  90,  who  says,  speaking  of  Santa  F6,  the  capital,  that 
"they  [the  Tehuas]  also  aclmowledged  that  a  Tanos  village  stood  on  the  spot; 
but  this  may  probably  refer  to  the  pueblo  constructed  after  1680  by  the  Tanos 
from  Galisteo,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  'palMse'  of  Santa  F&" 

In  the  Belacitm  Anowima,  Tercera  Serie,  p.  139,  we  find:  "Entro  en  el 
Pueblo  de  los  Tanos  y  (de)  Galisteo,  puesto  desde  el  alsmiento  en  las  casaa 
reales  de  dieha  villa."  Mr.  Bandolier  says  that  the  Belaeimi  Anonima  was 
undoubtedly  written  by  Fr.  Escalante,  who  had  before  him  the  complete  journal 
of  De  Vargas.  The  De  Vargas  journal,  only  fragments  of  which  are  now 
available,  £ms  not  contain  a  description  of  Santa  F6  as  it  existed  in  1602 
and  1693.  Escalante  in  his  letter  to  Padre  Morfi,  says:  ''En  Santa  F6 
estaban  f  ortiflcados  los  Tanos  de  Galisteo ; ' '  and  there  is  also  a  description  of 
the  Tanos  village  at  Santa  F6  in  the  A%to9  del  CabUdo  de  Sania  F4,  Ms.,  1703. 

ST*  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  lierico,  p.  186,  says: 
"Many  believed  that  the  opportunities  for  missionary  work  and  colonisation 
were  better  in  the  south  than  in  the  north;  tbqr  had  loet  their  properl^f  and 
their  families  or  friends,  and  had  not  yet  recoversd  from  the  terror  of  the 
massacre;  they  were  in  ffvor  of  utilizing  the  funds  and  forces  lately  received 
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for  this  expedition^  and  in  order  to  complete  his  outfit^  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  assistance  of  the  friars  at  El  Paso.  The  Franciscan 
order  supplied  him  with  two  thousand  fanegas  of  com,  two  thousand 
beef-cattle,  besides  ammunition,  wagons,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  camp  and  his  army.  He  had  great  trouble  securing  arms  for 
the  expedition.  The  old  armor  had  become  almost  worthless  and 
new  armor  was  made  of  ox-hides.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Santa  F6  were  filled  with  a  desire  to  revenge  themselyes  upon  the 
Indians.  On  the  18th  of  September  **^  they  addressed  a  petition 
to  Otermin  requesting  that  their  families  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
San  Lorenzo,  and  furnished  with  supplies  during  their  absence. 
Th^  set  forth  that  the  nearest  point  where  com  could  be  procured 
was  at  the  Casas  Grandes,  eighty  leagues  distant,  where  only  two 
persons  planted  and  that  not  more  than  two  fanegas  could  be  had 
there.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted.  A  number  of 
friars  accompanied  this  second  expedition.  Otermin  was  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  lieutenant-general. 
Francisco  Javier  was  the  nulitaiy  secretary,  and  Fr.  Frandsco 
Ayeta,  the  procurador-general.  Another  friar  was  Antonio  Guerra. 
The  sargentos  mayores  and  captains  were  Juan  Dominguez,  Pedro 
Leiba,  Nicolas  Rodriguez,  Juan  and  Diego  Lucero  de  Godoy,  Luis 
de  Granillo,  Alonso  del  Bio,  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  Diego  Lopez  Sem- 
brano,  Luis  de  Quintana,  Pedro  de  Marquez,  Boque  de  Madrid, 
Diego  Dominguez,  Ignacio  and  Cristoval  Yaca,  Felipe  Romero, 
Jos£  Narv&ez,  Francisco  Anaya,  Francisco  Madrid,  Antonio 
Marquez,  Gonzalo  Paredes,  Salvador  Olguin,  Antonio  Dominguez, 
Antonio  de  Avalos,  Don  Jos£  Chavez,  and  Jos^  Padilla.  The  armed 
force  consisted  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry ;  there  were  146  soldiers, 
with  112  Indian  allies,  975  honses,  together  with  a  supply  train  of 
ox-carts  and  pack  mules. 

to  strengthen  their  position  at  £1  Paso,  and  of  patting  off  Uie  conquest  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  Otennin  himself  may  have  been  luke-warm  in  the 
eanse,  but  if  so  the  viceroy's  instmctions  left  him  no  choice.  Captain  Jnan 
Domingnes  de  Mendoza,  who  had  served  in  New  Mexico  from  his  boyhood,  had 
retreated  frcMn  Isleta  with  Garcia,  and  had  succeeded  the  latter  as  lieutenant- 
general,  was  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  legal  proceedings  had,  on  that  ac- 
count, been  begun  against  him  and  others.  This  appears  in  the  Sscal's  report 
of  1682.—^.  Met.  Doct.y  Ms.,  1623-1704.  Most,  if  not  all  tiie  friars,  favored 
an  experimental  entrada  at  least,  hoping  tiiat  the  natives,  prompted  to  revolt 
and  apostasy  by  the  devil  and  a  few  sorcerers,  had  now  seen  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  would  be  eager  for  peaee  and  pardon. ' ' 

MO  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spaniih  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  808. 
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The  army  orosBed  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  east  side  early  on  the 
morning  of  November  Sth,  and  directed  its  course  to  the  north. 
Good  order  was  maintained  on  the  march,  the  different  divisdons 
keeping  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  about  sunset  a  point  called  Bstero 
Largo  was  reached,  being  in  the  vidnity  of  some  salt  marshes. 
Camp  was  made  here  for  the  night.    From  this  camp  smoke  oould 
be  seen  rising  in  different  directions,  being  the  signal  fires  of  sav- 
ages who  were  watching  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards.     The 
following  day  the  army  proceeded  to  Bobledo,  meeting  with  no  op- 
position from  the  Indians.    At  this  point  began  the  march  across 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  where  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  water 
is  not  found  except  in  small  lakes,  fed  only  by  rain  water.     The 
governor  now  ordered  a  forced  march  of  two  days  and  one  nig^ht 
to  a  point  seven  leagues  from  Fra  Cristobal,  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  Jornada.    From  this  point  all  the  soldiers  were  sent 
forward  except  a  small  camp  guard,  and  the  following  day  the  army 
was  in  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande.    Here  the  troops 
were  paraded  and  the  friars  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  the 
safe  passage  of  the  desert    The  following  day  the  march  was  con- 
tinued to  Contadero.    At  this  porA  signs  of  the  Indians  were  seen, 
and  a  force  of  forty  men  and  some  Indians  were  sent  out  to  recon- 
noiter.    Otermin  led  this  force  in  person.    They  crossed  the  river 
and  visited  the  pueblo  of  Senecu.**^    It  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  sacked.    The  church  and  convent  were  in  ruins.    The 
clappers  had  been  taken  from  the  bells  in  the  church  and  cemetery, 
and  the  crosses  in  the  latter  and  upon  the  plaza  had  been  burned. 
In  the  vestry  the  head  and  crown  of  a  crucifix  and  some  ''holy 
stones"  were  found  lying  upon  the  ground,  having  been  desecrated 
by  the  Apaches.    A  small  brass  cannon  which  had  been  used  for 

sBi  The  pueblo  of  Senectl  ^vas  better  known  than  any  of  the  Bio  Grande 
puebloB.  The  most  southerly  church  and  convent  were  constructed  here  in 
1626.  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  was  made  thh  patron  of  the  place.  So  says 
Benavides  in  his  Memorial,  p.  16,  and  Vetancurt,  in  his  Cromoa,  p.  309,  also 
makes  the  same  statement,  but  says  it  was  founded  in  1630. 

The  founders  of  the  mission  were  Fr.  Antonio  de  Arteaga,  a  Capuchin  monk, 
and  Fr.  Garcia  de  Zuftiga.  Benayides  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  at  this 
time  as  he  was  custodian  of  his  order.  He  left  New  Mexico  in  1628,  so  the 
mismon  and  church  must  have  been  established  before  he  left  for  Mexico.  Here 
the  gn^ape  was  first  introduced  in  New  Mexico,  for  Vetancurt  says,  Cronica,  p. 
309 :  ' '  Y  una  huerta,  donde  eogi6  uvas  de  bus  vifias  y  hacia  vino  que  repartia 
4  los  demas  conventos." 
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the  defense  of  the  churchy  prior  to  the  revolt,  had  been  removed 
and  thrown  into  the  cemetery.  Fr.  Ayeta  ordered  the  crosses  found 
in  the  houses,  the  head  and  crown  of  the  crucifix,  and  all  the  wooden 
ornaments  of  the  altar  to  be  collected,  burnt,  and  the  consecrated 
stones  thrown  into  the  river,  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  The  bells  were  taken  from  the  steeples  and 
the  cannon  from  the  cemetery  and  placed  in  the  wagons;  this  all 
accomplished,  the  pueblo  was  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed. 
That  night  they  re-crossed  the  river  and  joined  the  army  at  Con- 
tadero. 

From  the  26th  day  of  November  to  the  4th  of  December,  Otermin 
visited  the  southern  group  of  pueblos,  in  addition  to  Senecu,  those 
of  San  Pascual,  Socorro,  Alanullo,  and  Sevilleta.  Every  one  of 
these  pueblos  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Piros, 
and  all  the  ranches  along  the  river  had  been  pillaged.  Every- 
where were  seen  traces  of  the  revolt  against  Christianity;  the 
churches  were  burned,  the  images  were  broken,  estnfas  had  been 
rebuilt,  showing  a  revival  of  the  pagan  rites  of  the  savages,  and  these 
in  turn  had  also  been  destroyed,  probably  by  the  Indians  from  the 
north  or  by  the  marauding  Apaches. 

Leaving  the  army  at  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta,  Governor  Otermin, 
with  a  force  of  sixty  men,  proceeded  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  where 

he  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and 
THE  ABMY  BBAOHES  ISLETA    Seeing  that  the  pueblo  had  not  been 

abandoned,  he  began  at  once  his  prep- 
arations for  an  assault.  He  divided  his  command  into  four  parts 
and  began  the  attack  simultaneously  from  as  many  points.  The 
Indians  were  prepared  and  when  they  saw  the  Spaniards  approach- 
ing, the  war-cry  was  raised.  Their  resistance  was  feeble.  The 
Spaniards  easily  secured  possession  of  the  plaza  and  being  told  by 
Otermin  that  every  man  would  be  put  to  death  if  they  did  not  sur^ 
render  at  once,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The  pueblo  contained 
1,511  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  formally  renewed  their  allegiance, 
and  many  children  were  offered  for  baptism.  The  Spaniards  found 
that  the  church  and  convent  had  been  burned  and  the  body  of  the 
church  had  been  used  as  a  corral  for  stock.  Otermin  caused  the 
entire  population  to  assemble  in  the  plaza,  where  he  reprimanded 
them  severely  and  gave  them  wholesome  advice.    They  denied  being 
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lageB  he  had  visited,  for  his  failure  to  send  reports,  and  for  various 
other  short-comings. 

Otermin  was  desirous  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year  and  at  once  organized  a  tribunal 
for  the  examination  of  prisoners.  The  governor  presided  at  this 
court,  being  assisted  hy  Fr.  Francisco  Ayeta.  Two  soldiers, 
named  Juan  Lucero  de  Oodoy  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Oasares,  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages,  acted  as  interpreters.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  but  as  they  were  hea- 
thens and  could  not  be  sworn  until  they  had  been  first  absolved, 
these  rites  were  administered,  whereupon  they  took  the  oath  and 
gave  their  testimony.  Among  the  witnesses  were  two  half-breeds, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  forced  into  the  rebellion  and  who  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  record  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  Otermin  is  very  voluminous. 

Oovemor  Otermin  now  summoned  a  council  of  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.    Every  officer 

in  the  army  was  requested  to  hand  in  his 
OTERMIN  DBCTOBS  TO  vicws  in  writing,  and  there  was  a  great  di- 
RBTUBK  TO  EL  PASO    versity  of  opinion.    Some  were  in  favor  of 

advancing  at  all  hazards,  while  others  favored 
an  immediate  retreat  The  majority  favored  falling  back  as  far 
as  Isleta,  that  pueblo  having  asked  for  protection.  Friar  Francisco 
Ayeta  was  asked  to  join  in  the  council  but  declined,  but  gave  his 
opinion  at  nome  length  in  writing,  his  advice  being  received  with 
great  consideration.  It  was  his  judgment  that  the  expedition  be 
immediately  abandoned,  and  that  the  army  return  to  San  Lorenzo, 
inasmuch  as  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  to  make  peace,  and  the 
force  was  entirely  too  small  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  time  of 
year  was  not  propitious  for  a  campaign,  as  it  was  very  cold  and 
the  men,  owing  to  the  severe  exposures,  were  hardly  able  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  the  horses  and  other  animals  were  too  much  broken 
down  to  proceed  further. 

Otermin  finally  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  Isleta.'*'    His  de- 

M2  Vetanenrt,  CrorUoa,  p.  302,  says:  <<En  22  de  Jnlio,  el  alio  de  629, 
Ilegaron  al  eonvento  de  San  Antonio  de  Ldeta,  donde  estaba  entonoes  eH  cob- 
toSo,  algnnoa  einquenta  Xnmanaa  4  pedir  reUgioaoa  que  lee  ensenaaen  la  ley 
dd  Eyangelio.'' 

Fray  Jaan  de  Salas  is  believed  to  have  built  the  convent  at  Ideta,  as  ap- 
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partare  was  hastened  by  the  arriyal  of  a  messenger  bearing  the 
information  that  a  party  of  hostiles,  led  by  the  ehief  Tu-pa^tu,  had 
appeared  before  the  pueblo  and  threatened  to  bom  it  unless  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it  immediately.    Otermin  at  once  sent  the 
sargento-mayor  Granillo,  with  a  force  of  twenty  men,  to  protect 
the  pueblo  until  he  should  arrive  with  the  army.    Otermin  marched 
at  once  and  made  his  camp  at  a  point  opposite  the  pueblo  on  the 
24th  or  25th  of  December.    At  this  place  other  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined by  Otermin  and  his  court  and  evidence  was  soon  produced 
showing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hostiles  to  drive  out  the 
Spaniards  if  possible.    Matters  took  a  very  serious  turn  when  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isleta  fled  and  joined  the  hostiles 
under  Tu-pa-tu.     After  this  occurrence,  although  Otermin   and 
Fr.  Ayeta  were  apparently  in  favor  of  remaining,  still  th^  were 
not  zealous  in  their  work  and  every  day  was  taken  up  in  the  taking 
of  testimony  of  a  sort  that  would  lend  color  to  the  justness  of  the 
retreat  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  order. 

On  liie  first  day  of  January,  1682,  it  was  decided  to  march  south 
to  San  Lorenzo.  There  was  a  number  of  Indians  at  Isleta  sml 
faithful  and,  not  willing  to  remain  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  hostiles,  these  accompanied  the  retreating  army.  Before  leaving 
Otermin  burned  the  pueblo,  together  with  all  the  grain  and  supplies 
which  could  not  be  easily  carried  with  the  army. 

Otermin  left  Isleta  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day  of  January, 
and  his  retreat  down  the  river  consumed  nearly  six  weeks,  as  he 
arrived  at  Estero  Largo,  a  point  near  El  Paso,  on  the  11th  day  of 
February.  Here  the  governor  made  out  his  report  to  the  viceroy 
and  attached  to  it  the  testimony  which  had  been  taken  by  him  and 
upon  which  he  relied  for  justification  in  ordering  the  retreat.*** 

« 

pears  from  Vetancurt,  CrofMca,  p.  311:  "El  eonvento  es  de  claoBtros  altos 
J  bajos,  qne  el  venerable  Padre  Fray  Juan  de  Salas  edified."  T\nA  was  some 
time  about  1628.    In  1643  Fr.  Salas  was  priest  at  Guaray. 

Vetancurt  says  that  the  number  of  Indians  who  went  south  with  Otermin 
from  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  was  519.  Escalante,  Carta  aX  Fadre  Morfi,  par.  5, 
says  the  number  was  385  and  that  115  had  fled  during  the  time  that  Otermin 
had  gone  north  on  his  second  entrada. 

S8S  Bancrof ty  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  190-191 :  "In 
this  document  he  made  known  his  plans  for  settlement  and  missionary  work 
in  the  £1  Paso  region,  asked  for  more  stringent  regulations  to  keep  the  colony 
together  and  brin^  back  fugitives  of  the  past  few  years,  and  also  for  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  Parral  for  medical  treatment. — Otermin,  Consulta  al  Vi/reyy 
n  de  Febreroy  1682.    On  the-  25th  of  June  the  fiscal  of  the  andiencia  in 
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After  Otermin's  unmiccessful  venture  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  him  looking  to  another  entry  of  the  country  which  he  had 

lost  The  Franciscan  friars,  however,  were 
EVENTS  AT  EL  PASO —     busy  in  the  establishment  of  missions  in 

MISSIONS  FOUNDED        and  around  the  region  of  El  Paso.    As  a 

nucleus  for  their  work  they  had  the  In- 
dians of  the  Piros,  Tompiros,  and  Tiguas  nations,  who  had  come 
south  with  Otermin  and  others  who  came  later,  and  with  these  three 
missions  were  founded,  Senecu,  Socorro,  and  Isleta.  The  missions 
of  Senecu  and  Socorro  were  composed  of  the  Piros  and  Tompiros^ 
and  that  of  Isleta  of  Tiguas.  It  is  believed  that  the  rule  of  Otermin 
as  governor  terminated  in  the  year  of  his  return,  for  it  is  known 
that  in  the  following  year,  1683,  Bartolom^  de  Estrada  Ramirez,  a 
' '  knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago, ' '  was  captain-general  and  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  but  as  to  any  of  his  official  acts  there  is  nothing 
of  record  that  has  been  found. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1683,  Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  de  Gru- 
zate  became  governor  of  New  Mexico.    He  held  the  office  for  four 

years,  became  involved  in  some 

RULE  OF  DON  DOMINGO  jntONZA    Controversies  with  the  governor  of 

PETRIZ  DE  GRUZATE  Nucva  Viscaya  and  was  probably 

suspended  from  office  by  the  vice* 
roy.  A  historian  of  the  times,  and  a  nephew  of  the  governor,  says 
that  Cruzate  had  been  sent  by  his  emperor,  Carlos  II,  from  Cadiz 
in  1680,  as  visitador  of  the  Leaward  Islands,  with  a  force  of  fifty 

Mexico  made  a  report,  in  whieh,  after  a  careful  r68iiin6  of  the  entrada  from 
the  autoSf  he  commented  in  severe  tenns  on  the  acts  of  Dominguez  de  Mea- 
dosa,  recommending  criminal  prosecution  of  that  officer;  and  he  also  blamed 
Otermin  for  not  haying  made  a  stand  at  Sandia  or  some  other  convenient 
point,  since  the  large  ^res  of  maize  destroyed  in  the  southern  pueblos  and 
left  undestroyed  in  the  north  would  have  sufficed  to  restore  the  horses  and 
support  the  army  until  help  or  new  orders  could  be  received.  The  fiscal  favored, 
however,  the  proposed  settlement  and  presidio  at  El  Paso,  though  the  New 
Mexican  soldiers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  southern  presidial 
oompany ;  and  he  also  approved  strict  measures  to  coUect  and  keep  together  all 
fugitives  of  the  colony,  whether  Spaniards  or  Indians.  The  governor's  leave 
of  absence  was  not  granted." 

The  Indians  from  Isleta  who  accompanied  Otermin  south  settled  and  estab- 
lished Isleta  del  Bur,  in  the  present  state  of  Texas,  where  there  is  today  a 
pueblo  of  Tiguaa  Northern  Isleta  remained  vacant  and  in  ruins  until  1718, 
when  it  was  repeopled  with  Tiguas  who  had  returned  from  the  Moquis,  to 
whom  the  majority  of  the  tribe  Imd  fled  during  the  twelve  years  of  independent 
pueblo  domination,  after  the  departure  of  Otermin  in  1680. 
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men,  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  and  carrying  instructions  to  the 
viceroy  to  give  him  office  in  reward  for  his  services  in  the  wars 
against  PortogaL    He  was  made  alcalde  mayor  of  Meztitlan  and 
soon  thereafter  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  New  Mexico. 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  El  Paso,  Governor  Cruzate  began 
his  preparations  for  entradas  into  the  surrounding  country.     On 
the  29th  day  of  November  of  1683  he  issued  a  formal  order  relative 
to  an  entrada  into  the  country  of  the  Jumanos  and  surrounding 
nations.    Prior  to  this  time  the  viceroy,  in  the  month  of  September, 
had  approved  all  of  the  governor's  official  acts,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  presidio  at  El  Paso,  which  contained  fifty  soldiers. 
He  further  ordered  that  the  governor  spare  no  effort,  with  the 
slightest  possible  expense,  to  regain  the  province  of  New  Mexico. 
In  the  month  of  August,  a  force  of  fifty  Spaniards,  under  command 
of  Captain  Boque  Madrid,  with  one  hundred  Indian  allies,  was  sent 
against  the  Apaches,  with  instructions  to  kill  the  men  and  capture 
the  women  and  children.    Don  Pedro  Ladron  de  Guevara  is  named 
as  the  military  secretary  of  this  expedition.    In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  following  Cruzate  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
and  return  of  all  fugitives  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  his  trouble  with  the  governor  of  Nueva  Viscaya  g^w  out 
of  this  order  or  the  acts  of  Cruzate 's  captains  thereunder.    If  he 
was  suspended  from  office,  it  was  only  for  a  period  of  less  than  two 
months,  for  in  November  of  the  same  year,  by  an  order  of  the  vice- 
roy, he  was  restored  and  maintained  in  his  office  with  all  its  titles 
as  held  by  his  predecessor;  while  the  governor  of  Nueva  Viscaya, 
Jos£  de  Neiva,  was  commanded  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
state  and  refrain  from  interfering  with  Cruzate  in  his  governorship 
of  New  Mexico.    It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1685,  also,  that 
Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  who  had  been  the  lieutenant-general 
under  Otermin,  left  £1  Paso  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  prominent  officers  of  the  garrison.    These  were  the 
sargento-mayor,  Juan  Lucero  de  Oodoy,  Begidor  Lazaro  de  Misquia, 
Baltazar  Dominguez,  Juan  de  Anaya,  and  the  government  secre- 
tary, Alfonso  Bael  de  Aguilar.    It  is  said  that  these  men  carried 
despatches  from  the  Franciscan  friars,  which  would  indicate  that 
there  was  some  controversy  at  the  time  between  them  and  the  gover- 
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nor.  On  account  of  the  desertion  of  Dominguez,  Captain  Alonzo 
Garcia  was  named  as  maestro  de  campo  and  lieutenant^eneral. 

The  despatches  which  Dominguez  and  his  comrades  carried  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  were  undoubtedly  sent  by  the  friars  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  removal  of  Cruzate  from  office.  At  any  rate,  shortly 
afterward,  although  he  had  within  a  few  short  months  been  restored 
to  office  by  the  viceroy,  his  suspension  having  come  about  through  his 
difficulties  with  the  governor  of  Nueva  Yiscaya,  he  was  removed  and 
Don  Pedro  Beneros  de  Posada  appointed  in  his  place.  Beneros 
de  Posada  was  exercising  the  duties  of  his  office  as  early  as  the  fall 
of  1686  and  ruled  until  1689.  There  is  very  little  of  record,  so  far 
as  is  now  known,  of  the  official  acts  of  this  governor.  He  made  an 
entrada  to  the  pueblos  of  the  Queres,  and  according  to  one  historian 
he  was  accused  of  inefficiency,  all  of  which  resulted  in  the  reap- 
pointment of  Cruzate.*** 

Governor  Cruzate,  again  taking  hold  of  the  reins  of  government, 
immediately  renewed  the  entrada  and  fought  the  Queres,  with  other 
tribes  at  the  pueblo  of  Cia.  killing  six  hundred  of  the  Indians  and 
capturing  over  seventy,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  old 
men  who  were  shot  in  the  plaza,  were  with  the  license  of  the  king 
sold  as  slaves  for  a  period  of  ten  years.***    In  this  battle  of  Cia 

M^DaviB,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  336. 
Mr.  Davis  makes  some  most  remarkable  statements  in  connection  with  what  he 
says  he  found  in  the  Santa  F6  Archiyes,  as  appears  from  the  note  which  is 
of  sofficient  importance  to  reproduce  in  fnU.  No  snch  information  as  he 
■ays  he  found  is  now  in  the  archives  nor  has  there  been  for  many  years,  and  no 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  control  of  them  while  they  remained  in  Santa  F6, 
including  Miller,  Samuel  Ellison,  Bandelier,  and  others,  ever  found  any  paper 
containing  the  information  that  ''Cruzate  was  accompanied  by  Don  Beneros 
de  Posada  and  Juan  de  Oilate,  a  brave  soldier,''  who  "said  that  he  had  made  a 
visit  to  Zufd,  called  the  Buffalo  province,  during  the  reign  of  Phillip  II.  At 
the  first  arrival  of  himself  and  people  in  New  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  were 
much  surprised,  being  astonshed  at  seeing  white  men,  and  at  first  believed  them 
to  be  gods,  and  reported  them  as  such.  After  the  surprise  had  worn  off,  a 
cruel  war  broke  out,  the  governor  and  most  of  the  priests  being  killed,  a  few 
only  escaping  to  the  pueblo  of  El  Paso.  Among  those  who  escaped  was  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  went  to  Mexico  and  carried  with  him  an  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Macana,  which  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  in  that 
city." 

On  this  image  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Macana  there  is  a  manuscript  in 
Papeles  de  Jesuitas,  no.  10,  written  in  1754,  which  informs  us  that  in  the 
great  revolt  of  1683  ( '80)  a  chief  raised  his  macana  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
an  image  of  our  Lady.  Blood  fiowed  from  the  wound;  the  devil  hanged  the 
impious  wretch  to  a  tree. 

SM  Mange,  Hist,  Pirn,,  288.  On  October  8,  1687,  a  town  of  the  Queres 
(perhaps  &)  was  attacked  and  fire  set  to  tl:^  huts,  many  perishing  in  the 
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many  of  the  Indians  were  burned  to  death  in  the  flames  which  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  the  pueblo  rather  than  submit  to  captivity  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  f<dlowing  year,  in  1690,  Cruzate 
made  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  the  north,  but  his  plans 
were  interrupted  owing  to  a  revolt  of  the  Sumas,  a  tribe  of  Indiana 
Uving  near  the  presidio  of  £1  Paso,  which  demanded  all  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  success  which  had  crowned  the  last  martial  efforts  of  Governor 
Cruzate  in  his  conflicts  with  the  apostate  tribes  was  not  known  to  his 

royal  master  until  after  he  had  named 

RBGONQUEST  BY  DON  DIEGO    as  his  succcssor  Dou  Diego  de  Vargas 

DE  VARGAS  — 1692-1700       Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.    When 

the  reports  from  the  viceroy  reached 
the  king  relative  to  the  deeds  of  Cruzate  in  the  north,  in  July,  1691, 
he  immediately  instructed  the  viceroy  that  if  De  Vargas  had  not 
taken  possession  of  the  office,  or  if  he  was  not  ruling  successfully,  to 
give  him  another  good  office  and  retain  Cruzate  in  his  governorship. 
De  Vargas,  however,  had  already  begun  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  Cruzate,  a  few  years  later  was  made  governor  of  So- 
nera. De  Vargas  was  a  man  of  decided  energy  and  pronounced  de- 
cision of  character.    When  he  arrived  at  El  Paso,  he  was  greatly 

flames;  10  were  captured  and  sttitenced  to  10  years  in  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Viseaya. — Santa  FS  Archives,  Ms.    This  was  done  by  Beneros  de  Poiiada. 

Esealante,  Carta,  123,  says  that  Beneros  de  Posada  made  his  entrada  to  Cia 
in  '88,  nothing  being  accomplished  except  the  taking  of  a  few  horses  and 
cattle.  In  the  year  1695,  Beneros  de  Posada  was  alguaeil  mayor  of  the  in- 
quisition in  the  City  of  Mexico. — Santa  F6  Archwes,  Ms. 

There  are  some  differences  in  the  records  as  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cia, 
as  fought  by  Cruzate.  Davis  and  others  give  the  date  as  1688,  and  in  the 
Santa  Fi  Archives  are  found  papers  which  confirm  this  year.  Escalante  says 
it  occurred  in  1689.  The  viceroy  reported  the  entrada  to  the  king  in  1690, 
after  Vargas  had  been  appointed  governor,  and  the  royal  cedulas  of  July  16 
and  21,  1691,  express  thaxiks  and  permit  the  enslavement  of  the  captives  but 
not  their  children  or  any  Indian  under  14  years  of  age. 

In  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  Beports  of  1856,  p.  307-26,  is  printed  a  series  of 
documents  from  the  Santa  FS  Archives,  with  translations.  These  are  regarded  as 
the  original  titles  to  the  pueblo  lands  of  several  of  the  pueblo  tribes.  The  papers 
are  dated  September  20-5,  1689.  Each  one  consists  of  the  formal  statement 
under  oath  of  Bartolom6  Ojeda,  one  of  the  Indians  captured  at  Cia,  and  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle,  to  the  effect  that  the  natives  of  Jemec, 
San  Juan,  Pieuri^s,  San  Felipe,  Pecos,  Cochitf,  and  Santo  Domingo  were  so  terri- 
fied by  the  event  of  ' '  last  year, ' '  that  is,  the  defeat  at  Cia,  that  they  would  not 
revolt  again  or  refuse  to  render  allegiance.  The  governor  then  assigns  the 
boundaries,  four  square  leagues,  measuring  from  the  church,  but  sometimes  by 
fixed  landmarks. 
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disappointed  at  the  size  of  the  axxnj  he  could  muster  for  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians  in  the  north.  Three  hundred  armed  men, 
including  Indians,  were  all  that  he  could  muster,  and  yet  he  deter- 
mined upon  an  immediate  prosecution  of  his  entrada.  His  plans, 
however,  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
had  hoped,  owing  to  the  trouble  with  the  Sumas  ***  and  other  tribes 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso^  and  it  was  not  until  the  2l8t  day  of 
August,  1692,  that  he  set  out  for  the  north.  Having  settled  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  Sumas  and  Mansos  Indians,  De  Vargas 
was  very  impatient  to  begin  his  march,  and  he  set  out  upon  his 
journey  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  force  of  fifty  men  from 
Parral,  who  had  been  ordered  to  his  command  by  the  viceroy.  His 
entire  force  of  armed  men,  in  all  probability,  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred,  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  army  was  accompanied 
by  the  friars  Francisco  Gorvera,  Miguel  Muniz,  and  Cristobal 
Alonzo  Barrosco. 

De  Vargas  marched  rapidly  up  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Orande, 
passing  all  of  the  pueblos  and  finding  nearly  all  of  them  in  ruins. 
He  stopped  only  for  necessary  rest  and  sleep,  as  he  had  determined 
to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  and  crush  him  before  any  defense 
could  be  made,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  all  of  the  army  and 
baggage  was  left  at  the  Hacienda  de  Mejia  with  a  guard  of  fourteen 
Spaniards  and  fifty  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rafael 
Tellez.  De  Vargas  passed  by  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti,  both  of 
which  pueblos  he  found  abandoned,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
13th  of  September  the  army  appeared  before  Santa  F6,  surrounding 
the  town  and  cutting  off  both  the  water  supply  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outside.  The  Tanos,  who  had  come  to  Santa  F6 
from  Oalisteo  after  the  evacuation  by  Otermin,  had  fortified  the 

S8« BandAlier,  A.  P.,  Final  Report y  part  i,  p.  87  et  eeq.:  "Geographically 
the  Sumas  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  branches,  one  part  of  them 
hovering  about  the  environs  of  El  Paso,  the  other  in  possession  of  the  fertile 
valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Casas  Grandes  are  situated." 

Ribas,  Eistoria  de  los  TriumphoSf  lib.  vi,  cap.  i,  p.  359,  says:  "La  nacion  de 
los  Batucos,  caminando  al  Norte,  tiene  tambien  por  confinantes  muchas  Naciones 
de  Gentiles  amigos  Cumupas,  Buasdapas,  Bapispes;  y  dedinando  al  OriiBfnte,  ft 
los  Sumas."  This  historian  wrote  in  1645,  and,  as  appears  from  the  citation, 
the  Sumas  were  then  living  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Chihuahua. 

They  lived  little  better  than  the  Apaches  —  Estado  de  la  Mision  de  San 
Lorento  el  Seal.  The  Sumas  are  mentioned  by  Benavides  in  his  Memorial,  p.  7, 
aa  early  as  1630. 
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October  sent  a  report  to  the  viceroy  that  all  the  pueblos  for  thirty- 
six  leagaes  had  giyen  in  their  submission ;  that  the  friars  had  bap- 
tized nearly  a  thousand  children,  and  that  to  hold  the  country  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  permanent  garrisons,  and  ''to  send 
less  than  50  families  and  100  soldiers  would  be  like  throwing  a 
grain  of  salt  into  the  sea." 

In  his  letter  to  the  king's  representative  in  Mexico,  De  Vargas 
also  recommended  the  sending  of  convict  mechanics  from  Mexican 
jails  who  would  serve  as  teachers  and  search  for  metals.  The  mes- 
senger bearing  this  report  reached  Mexico  on  the  21st  of  November 
and  the  following  day  there  was  a  great  celebration,  the  cathedral 
being  illuminated  by  order  of  the  viceroy. 

The  pueblo  of  Pecos  sent  in  its  allegiance  two  days  after  De  Vargas 
had  sent  his  report  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  three  days  later  the 
Indians  of  Cochiti,  San  Marcos,  and  San  Felipe  were  persuaded  to 
re-occupy  their  pueblos.  The  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Cia,  Jemez,  and 
Santo  Domingo  now  surrendered,  although  there  was  a  slight  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  Jemez. 

Winter  was  now  upon  them  and  De  Vargas,  from  the  Hacienda 
de  Mejia,  sent  all  his  artillery,  horses  which  were  disabled,  Indian 
auxiliaries,  ten  settiers,  and  a  party  of  rescued  captives,  to  El 
Paso,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  soldiers.'*' 

On  the  30th  day  of  October,  with  a  command  of  eighty-nine  men, 
the  general  marched  to  Acoma,  where  he  found  the  Indians  pre- 
pared for  defense  of  their  pueblo.  They  did 
DB  VABOAS  MARCHES  uot  belicvc  that  they  would  be  pardoned  for 
TO  ACX>MA  AND  zuK'i    the  hciuous  offenses  of  which  they  had  been 

guilty,  and  asked  De  Vargas  to  pass  on  to 
Zuni  and  give  them  time  in  which  to  consider  the  matter  of  submis- 
sion. Finally,  however,  the  Indians  yielded  and  De  Vargas,  the 
friars,  and  fifteen  soldiers  were  admitted  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
where  the  ceremonies  of  submission  were  performed  and  a  good  many 
children  baptized. 

The  commander  now  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Zuni,  and  arriving 

ssssiguensa  layB  that  these  were  mostly  half -breeds;  no  Spaniards  ezeept  a 
few  women,  with  the  children  that  had  been  bon&  to  them  while  in  eaptiyitj, 
and  who  had  been  held  by  the  rebellions  Indians  sinee  1680.  Aeeording  to  the 
Arohivo  N.  Mex,  there  were  forty-three  of  these  captives. 
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there,  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the  villages  whieh 
they  had  lately  built  and  retired  to  the  sonunit  of  Thunder  Moun- 
tain. While  the  Spaniards  were  at  Zuni  their  camp  was  attacked  by 
the  Apaches  who  drove  off  quite  a  number  of  the  cattle,  but  the 
general  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  pacify  the  Zunians  who  were 
restored  to  loyalty  and  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  on  the  11th,  about 
300  children  being  baptized  by  the  friars.***  The  friars  were  much 
impressed  at  finding  that  the  Indians  had  preserved  all  of  the  sacred 
church  vessels  and  all  of  the  property  of  the  martyred  friars.  This 
was  the  only  pueblo  that  had  preserved  any  respect  for  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  De  Vargas  left  a  guard  at  Zuni  and  proceeded 
to  the  Moqui  country,  arriving  at  Aguatuvi  on  the  nineteenth,  and 
although  the  Indians  had  been  advised  by  the  Navaj6s  not  to  trust 
the  Spaniards,  they  gave  in  their  submisedon  on  the  day  following. 
Their  chief,  Miguel,  said  that  the  other  pueblos  were  hostile,  but 
these  also  submitted  with  the  exception  of  the  pueblo  of  Oraibi, 
which  was  not  visited  by  De  Vargas.  While  here  De  Vargas  re- 
ceived some  alarming  reiK>rts  from  Captain  Tellez  relative  to  raids 
being  made  by  the  Apaches,  and  he  at  once  returned  to  Zuni,  from 
which  place  the  entire  army  started  for  El  Paso.  On  the  way  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Apaches,  who  wounded  one  of  his  men  and  se- 
cured some  of  his  horses ;  one  of  the  marauders  was  captured,  bap- 
tised, and  shot.  On  the  20th  of  December,  De  Vargas  arrived  at  El 
Paso,  and  two  days  later  the  entire  army  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Roque  de  Madrid.  De  Vargas  presented  to  the  president  of  the 
missionaries  at  El  Paso  the  sacred  vestments  and  church  vessels 
which  he  had  recovered  at  Zuni.  Thus  ended  the  first  entrada  by 
De  Vargas,  the  nominal  submission  of  all  the  Indians  having  been 
received  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  except  in  the  con- 
flicts with  the  Apaches. 

>«*The  villages  wbich  the  Zufii  had  abandoned  are  now  known  as  "Old 
Zufii. ''  This  appellation  is  not  correct.  They  were  built  between  1680  and 
1692y  during  the  absence  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  retreat  of  Otermin.  The 
Navaj6s  threatened  to  destroy  their  tribe  and  they  abandoned  the  villages  on 
the  plain  and  retired  to  the  summit  of  Thunder  Mountain.  It  was  here  that 
Be  Vargas  found  them.  It  is  known  that  they  remained  on  the  mesa  for 
several  years  and  returned  to  it  in  1703,  after  having  killed  some  Spaniards  in 
revenge  for  excesses  committed  by  them  at  the  pueblo.  They  finally  returned 
to  the  site  of  their  present  village  in  1705.  We  find  authority  for  this  in  Es- 
calante,  Belacionf  p.  182. 
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The  Indians  of  the  province  or  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  formally  submitted  to  the  Spanish  authority.    De 

Vargas,  on  his  return  to  EI  Paso,  left  no 

BNTRADA  BT  DB  VAiKGAS    armed  forcc  or  Spanish  colonists  at  any 

IN  1693  point  north  of  the  region  of  EI  Paso.    It 

can  not  be  said,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  authority  of  Spain  had  been  firmly  established,  and  subse* 
quent  events  show  this  to  have  been  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
after  the  general  had  retired  to  the  presidio  at  El  Paso.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  report  made  by  De  Vargas,  the  viceroy  and  his  official 
advisers  determined  to  supply  De  Vargas  with  the  soldiers  and  col- 
onists asked  for  by  him.  However,  it  required  time  to  prepare  for 
another  entrada,  to  find  the  colonists  and  secure  the  soldiers  and 
their  necessary  equipment.  De  Vargas,  however,  was  impatient  to 
proceed,  and  without  waiting  for  the  promised  reenforcements,  he 
assembled  all  the  colonists  he  could  induce  to  go  with  him  at  El 
Paso,  about  eight  hundred  persons  in  all,  and  with  one  hundred 
soldiers,  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1693,  he  set  out  on  his  march 
for  the  north.  With  him  went  seventeen  friars  under  P.  Pr.  Sal- 
vador de  San  Antonio  as  custodio.'*® 

The  officers  of  the  expedition  were  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Luis 
Qranillo,  second  in  command,  and  the  colonists  were  under  the 
charge  and  supervision  of  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado.  Other  offi- 
cers were  the  captains  Boque  de  Madrid,  Jose  Arias,  Antonio  Jorge, 
Lazaro  de  Misquia,  Rafael  Tellez  Jiron,  Juan  de  Dios  Lucero  de 

890  DavlB,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  373,  say^s: 
"On  the  24th  day  of  November,  1692,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  count  of 
Galves,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Boyal  Junta,  at  Mexico,  there  was  paid  to  Vargas 
the  sum  of  $12,638.50,  and  on  another  order  from  the  same  officer,  there  were 
paid  to  him  on  the  8th  of  April,  1693,  $29,783.62,  in  all  $42,461.12,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  settlers  for  the  Presidio  of  Santa  F6,  and  for  their  support 
for  one  year.  Of  this  whole  amount  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars  and  upward, 
it  is  alleged  that  De  Vargas  only  expended  seven  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
emigrants ;  the  remainder  probably  being  spent  for  his  private  purposes. ' ' 

On  the  14th  day  of  September,  according  to  the  Santa  F4  Archives,  De  Vargas 
published  the  fact  that  the  100  soldiers  ordered  by  the  viceroy  to  be  enlisted 
for  the  garrison  at  Santa  F6  should  go  north  and  that  all  of  the  original  col- 
onists who  had  fled  from  Santa  F6  should  go  with  them. 

In  1698  proceedings  were  taken  against  De  Vargas,  and  it  appears  that  he 
enlisted  these  soldiers  without  expense  to  the  royal  treasury,  by  advancing  each 
one  $150.00,  which  was  later  deducted  from  their  pay.  It  is  also  stated  that 
he  obtained  at  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete,  and  Fresnillo  27  families 
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Godoy,  Fernando  Duran  de  Chavez,  Adj.  Ctenl  Diego  Yarela,  Adju- 
tant Francisco  de  Anaya  AlmawiTi,  and  sergeant  and  secretary, 
Juan  Ruiz.  During  this  year,  also,  Alfonso  Bael  de  Agoilar  and 
Antonio  Yalverde  appear  as  civil  and  military  secretaries.  There 
were  over  three  thousand  horses  and  mules.  To  each  family  there 
were  given  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries 
on  the  journey.  Frcnn  whom  these  necessaries  were  to  be  purchased 
does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  apparent  that  coin  was  of  any  use  in  ex- 
change or  barter  among  the  natives. 

De  Vargas  pursued  the  same  course  up  the  river  that  he  had  taken 
on  his  previous  journey.    The  colonists  suffered  greatly.    Each  per- 
son was  allowed  one  pound  of  flour  and  a  small  amount  of  beef 
daily  until  they  arrived  at  Luis  Lopez,  at  which  place  the  provisions 
were  exhausted.    Here  it  is  related  that  they  sold  their  arms  and 
horses  to  the  Indians  for  food.   Thirty  persons  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure,  and  the  march  was  so  much  retarded  by  the  wagons  — 
carts  —  carrying  the  effects  of  the  colonists  that  the  general  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  them  behind  to  come  up  at  leisure,  while  he  pushed 
ahead  with  his  troops.    As  the  Spaniards  passed  the  pueblos  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they  were  received  with  coolness  by  the 
inhabitants.    When  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  was  reached,  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  capital,  De  Vargas  made  camp  and  re- 
mained here  for  a  time  in  order  thoroughly  to  prepare  for  his  march 
into  the  interior.    He  sent  messengers  to  the  pueblo  of  Cia,  seeking 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country  and  such  other  news 
as  might  prove  useful  and  valuable  in  his  future  operations.    The 
messenger,  upon  his  return,  reported  that  the  Indians  at  Santa  F£ 
had  been  in  council,  had  resolved  to  resist  his  advance,  and  had 
provided  a  great  number  of  lances  and  arrows.    Their  plan  was  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  troops  and  the  animals  at  the  same  time, 
hoping  by  thus  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  to  meet  with 
success.    The  Pueblos  had  invited  the  Apaches  to  join  them  and 
these  had  agreed  to  do  so.    There  was  great  scarcily  of  provisions 
in  the  country  owing  to  the  damage  done  to  the  crops  by  grasshop- 
pers.   He  also  reported  that  much  division  and  dissension  existed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  of  Cia,  some  being  in  favor  of 
war,  while  others  were  very  pronounced  in  their  desire  for  peace. 
Being  thus  warned,  De  Vargas  moved  and  acted  with  great  caution. 
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It  was  made  known  to  De  Vargaa  that  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  coun- 
try the  year  before  than  his  interpreter,  one  Pedro  de  Tapia,  began 
telling  the  Indians  that  the  moderation  of  De  Vargas  was  all  as- 
sumed and  that  it  was  his  purpose,  upon  his  return,  when  he  had 
sufKeient  force  to  insure  the  execution  of  his  demands  and  desires, 
to  put  to  death  all  of  the  leading  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1680.  When  the  natives  heard  that  he  was  approach- 
ing they  feared  that  it  was  his  design  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect. 

Having  made  the  necessary  disposition  of  his  forces  to  ward  off 
any  attack  while  on  the  march,  De  Vargas  moved  his  command  from 
Isleta  and  marched  northward  in  the  direction  of  Santa  F4,  camping 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Orande  at  a  deserted  Spanish  hacienda, 
which  he  fortified.  The  day  following  he  proceeded  to  the  pueblo 
of  San  Felipe.  Here  the  Indians  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  large 
cross  between  them,  and  upon  his  entry  of  the  village  he  was  received 
with  friendly  demonstrations.  He  told  them  that  he  had  brought 
priests  with  him  and  that  they  must  say  mass  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  this  they  were  satisfied  and  brought  refresh- 
ments to  him  and  his  command. 

At  San  Felipe  he  met  some  of  the  chiefs  from  the  pueblo  of  Co- 
chitf,  whom  he  told  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  their  pueblo  and 
directed  them  to  return  and  talk  with  the  people,  advising  them  of  his 
friendliness  and  to  come  and  see  him  the  day  after.  De  Vargas  now 
sent  Captain  Cristobal  with  a  number  of  cattle  to  the  pueblos  up  the 
river  to  trade  for  grain  and  other  provisions  of  which  the  army  stood 
in  great  need.  Four  leagues  from  camp  he  met  an  old  woman  who 
told  him  that  the  Indians  were  assembling  at  a  point  about  seven 
leagues  from  Santa  F£  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  entire 
Spanish  force.  These  Indians,  she  said,  had  sent  two  messengers  to 
Cochiti  asking  the  assistance  of  that  pueblo,  but  the  latter,  being 
divided  in  their  opinions,  had  not  yet  determined  upon  the  course 
they  would  pursue.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  informed  that  be- 
cause the  people  of  Cochiti  had  refused  to  join  with  them,  the  In- 
dians had  returned  to  Santa  F£,  where  they  were  determined  to 
resist  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  enter  the  city. 
De  Vargas  now  concluded  to  visit  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Cia, 
and  Cochiti.  He  found  the  Indians  from  these  pueblos  assembled 
upon  the  high  mesas  which  overlook  the  vaU^y  of  the  Bio  Grande ; 
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he  found  them  friendly,  baptized  a  few,  obtained  some  provisions, 
and  returned  to  his  camp  in  the  valley. 

De  Vargas  now  gave  orders  to  move  on  to  the  capital,  and,  having 
reached  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  was  deserted,  on  the 
march  he  met  the  governors  of  Tesuque,  San  Lazaro,  and  San  Ilde- 
f  onso.    Luis  Tu-pa-tu,  the  leader  of  all  the  Indians,  was  present  and 
appeared  much  dejected.   It  was  this  Indian  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  all  the  pueblos  by  De  Vargas  the  year  before.    Tu-partu 
explained  his  dejection  to  De  Vargas  and  repeated  the  story  which 
had  already  come  to  the  commander's  ears  that  it  was  his  intention 
upon  his  return  to  execute  all  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1680. 
De  Vargas  soon  convinced  Tu-pa-tu  that  the  interpreter  had  lied, 
but  took  pains  to  impress  upon  him  that  this  second  attempt  to  con- 
spire for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army  and  colonists  merited 
the  severest  punishment,  even  to  the  extermination  of  every  Indian 
in  the  kingdom. 

Tu-pa-tu  was  now  sent  to  Santa  Fe  and  San  Lazaro  with  inatrac- 
tions  to  inform  the  Indians  that  De  Vargas  had  brought  with  him  the 
images  of  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Mother,  and  a  cross,  and  that  he  would 
not  break  the  promise  of  pardon  which  he  had  made  the  previous 
year  and  that  the  images  and  cross  were  much  better  than  the  rites 
of  their  estufas.  He  also  promised  that  when  he  met  the  inter- 
preter, Pedro  de  Tapia,  he  would  have  him  executed  because  of  the 
deception  which  he  had  practiced  upon  them  and  him.  Tu-partti 
took  with  him  a  few  goods  for  purposes  of  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  returned  with  a  good  supply  of  com,  in  ad- 
dition to  twelve  mule-loads  which  the  Indians  of  Santa  F6  sent  the 
general,  as  a  present. 

De  Vargas  left  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  in  a  heavy  snow 
storm  and  in  the  evening  camped  at  the  ranch  of  Boque  Madrid, 
situated  within  two  leagues  of  Santa  F6.  Here  he  was  visited  by  a 
deputation  of  natives  from  Santa  Fe,  headed  by  the  governor  and 
the  chief  of  Tesuque,  aU  manifesting  the  greatest  friendship  and 
informing  him  that  the  report  put  in  circulation  by  Pedro  de  Tapia 
had  caused  great  commotion,  but  the  old  men  and  women  would  not 
believe  him,  saying  that  De  Vargas  was  their  father  and  would  not 
injure  them.  Here  De  Vargas  remained  in  camp  until  the  16th  of 
December,  when,  under  the  original  banner  carried  by  Juan  de 
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Onate,  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  the 
dom.»»^ 


SQi  The  following  is  a  tranBlation  of  the  account  of  the  entry  by  De  Vargaa 

!i  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1693: 

^  ''December  16,  1693. 

' '  Bntry  into  this  town  of  Santa  F6,  by  eud  governor  and  captain-general : 

t  "On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  of  December,  date  and  year  above,  I, 

the  said  governor  and  captain-general,  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  said  day, 
made  my  entry  into  this  town  of  Santa  F6,  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  walled 
viUage  where  the  Teguas  and  Tanos  reaide,  with  the  squadron  on  the  march  and 
in  company  with  the  very  illustrious  corporation  of  this  town  and  kingdom,  its 
hi^  sheriff  and  color-bearing  alderman,  the  captain  Don  Bernardino  Duran 

I  de  Chaves^  carT3ring  the  standard  referred  to  in  these  acts  and  under  which  this 

I  land  was  conquered,  we  arrived  at  the  square  where  we  found  the  said  natives 

eongregated,  the  women  apart  from  the  men,  all  unarmed  and  abstaining  from 

i  any  hostile  demonstration,  but  instead,  behaving  themselves  with  great  com* 

posure,  and,  on  proffering  to  them  our  greeting,  saying  '  Praise  to  Him '  several 
times,  they  answered,  'Forever';  and  seeing  tiie  approach  on  foot  of  the  very 

[  reverend  father  custodian,  Friar  Salvador  de  Sim  Antonio,  and  in  his  train  the 

fifteen  monks,  priests  and  reverend  father  missionaries  and  the  lay  brothers  of 
our  father,  St.  Francis,  chanting  on  their  march  divers  psalms,  I  got  down  from 
my  horse  and  my  example  was  followed  by  the  said  corporation,  corporals  and 
officers  of  war  and  by  the  ensign  of  the  royal  standard  in  company  with  the 
said  high  sheriff  and  color-bearing  aldennan,  all  having  gone  out  with  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  said  reverend  fathers,  who,  in  union  with  their  very 
reverend  father  custodian,  came,  singing  in  processional  order,  and  when  I 
made  due  obeisance  as  I  waa  passing  on  my  way  to  the  entrance  of  said  village 
and  town,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  by  my  followers,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  square  a  cross  had  been  raised,  where  all  present  knelt  down  and  sang 
psalms  and  prayers,  including  the  Te  Deum  and  in  conclusion  the  Litany  of 
Our  Lady  and  the  said  very  reverend  father  custodian,  atuning  his  voice,  sang 
with  such  joy  and  fervor  that  lUmost  every  one  without  exception  was  duly  moved 
by  the  happiness  of  hearing  in  such  place  the  praises  of  our  Lord  God  and  His 
Most  Holy  Mother.  And  after  he  sang  the  hymn  three  times,  I  offered  my 
congratuhitions  to  said  very  reverend  father  and  the  rest,  telling  them  that 
notwithstanding  the  last  year,  at  the  time  of  my  happy  contest,  I  had  given 
possession  to  the  very  reverend  father  president,  Friar  Francisco  Oorvera,  who 
was  one  of  the  fathers  who  came  at  the  time  as  chaplains  to  the  said  army,  which 
said  reverend  father  president  had  witnessed  and  accepted  and  in  this  manner 
and  in  the  name  of  this  order  and  in  favor  of  his  sacred  religion  would  do  it 
again  and  would  grant  it  to  him  anew  with  great  pleasure,  considering  the  great 
resignation  with  which  all,  together  with  their  very  reverend  father,  do  so 
heartily  and  freely  agree  to  employ  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  this  said  newly  conquered  kingdom ;  to  which  the  said  very 
reverend  father  answered,  tendering  his  thanks  for  himself  and  all  his  order, 
and  that  by  the  use  of  said  grant,  invested  and  given  by  me,  the  said  governor 
and  captain-general,  they  had  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  — 
much  more  than  when  they  entered  immediately  in  the  administration  of  the 
missions  above  mentioned;  and  then  I  spoke  to  said  corporation  and  told  them 
I  restored  to  them  the  possession  of  their  town  and  that  likewise  they  ou^ht 
and  should  give  me,  the  said  governor  and  captain-general,  testimonials  of  having 
taken  the  same,  entering  again  therein  and  of  the  pacification  of  the  said  In- 
dians and  their  suUnission  to  the  Divine  and  Humane  majesty;  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  said  natives  in  the  plasa  of  said  village,  I  told  and  repeated  what 
Our  Lord,  the  King  had  sent  me  on  the  news  I  gave  his  Royal  Majesty  of  their 
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The  population  of  the  dty  aasembled  ai>on  the  plaza,  the  men 
being  drawn  up  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other.  When  the 
f riarSy  who  were  in  the  rear  of  the  armj,  approached  the  plaza  they 
began  chanting  hymns  and  repeating  prayers.  The  soldiers  formed 
in  open  ranks  to  allow  their  passage,  and  when  they  arrived  upon 
the  plaza,  they  knelt  down  before  a  cross  that  had  been  erected  by 

nurrender  last  year,  with  ordera  that  this  kingdom  should  be  re-peopled;  that 
with  the  information  I  had  given  of  mj  having  pardoned  them  and   of  their 
obedience  which  was  the  cause  of  said  pardon,  idl  his  displeasure  had  vaniahed 
and  he  would  call  them  again  his  chldren,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  sent  many 
priests  in  order  that  they  might  be  Christians  as  they  were,  and  that  likewise 
he  sent  me  with  the  soldiers  they  saw  for  the  purpose  of  ^fending  them  against 
their  enemies;  that  I  came  not  to  ask  anything  of  them,  but  only  for  two  things; 
that  they  should  be  Christians  as  they  ought,  hearing  mass  and  saying  their 
prayers,  and  their  sons  and  women  atteoiding  to  the  catechisms  as  the  Spaniards 
did;  and  the  second  was  that  they  might  be  safe  from  the  Apaches  and  friendly 
with  all,  and  that  this  was  my  sole  object  in  coming,  and  not  to  ask  or  take  away 
anything;  and  the  said  very  reverend  custodian  assured  them  of  my  good  heart 
and  the  good  intentions  wldch  animated  the  Spaniards,  which  were  not  as  they 
had  supposed;  that  is  I,  the  said  captain -general,  had  come  to  kiU  them  as  they 
said,  he  would  not  have  come,  and  so  they  should  give  no  credit  to  anything  but 
what  I  and  their  reverend  father  told  them ;  besides  I  ordered  them  that  if  they 
had  among  Uiem  any  bad  and  malicious  Indian  they  should  tie  him  up  and  bring 
him  to  me  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  what  he  said,  and  in  case  of  f alsdiood 
I  would  order  his  instant  execution,  and  that  in  this  way  we  could  live  as 
brothers  and  be  very  happy;  and  after  this  talk  we  went  away  again,  leaving 
them  their  village,  to  seek  a  more  protected  site,  the  soU  being  covered  wid 
snow,  and  only  about  midday  I  found  in  the  outflows  and  slopes  a  table  land 
and  mountain  susceptible  to  some  repair,  and  therein  I,  the  said  governor  and 
oaptain-genenl,  established  my  camp,  despising  the  dwelling  plaee,  a  tower  house 
which  had  been  prepared  for  my  occupation,  having  in  the  same  a  fire-place, 
which  a  resident  told  me  belonged  to  said  house  and  as  such  to  himself;  to 
which  I  replied  he  might  repair  the  same;  and  in  testimony  whereof,  regarding 
said  entry,  I  sign  my  name  in  company  with  the  very  illustrious  corporation  and 
corporals  and  war  oiBeers;  likewise  the  two  secretaries  who  were  present  herein 
in  ndd  town. 

(SEAL)  ' '  Dated  ut  supra. 

'DIEGO  DE  VABOAS  ZAPATA  LUJAN  PONCE  DE  LEON 

'LORENZO  DE  MADRID 

'FERNANDO  DE  CHAVES 

'J.  DE  LETS  A 

'LAZARO  DE  MESQUIA 

'ROQUE  MADRID 

'JOSEPH  MIERA 

'XAVIER  DE  ORTEGA 

"Secretary  of  the  Town  Corporation 
"JUAN   DE   ALMAZAN 
"Before  me:  ANTONIO  DE  BALVERDE, 

"Secretary  of  Gov.  and  War. 
"I  attest  the  above: 

"ALFONZO  RAEL  DE  AGUILAR, 
"One  of  the  Secretaries  of  Gov.  and  War  of  the  Governor  and  Captain-general.'' 
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the  Indians,  celebrated  the  Te  Deum  and  chanted  the  Litany.  De 
Vargas  now  delivered  an  address  to  the  assembled  natives,  in  which 
the  object  of  his  second  visit  was  explained  to  them  and  all  that  he 
said  was  confirmed  by  the  friars. 

The  captain-general  found  the  city  of  Santa  F6  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  when  he  left  it  the  year  before,  the  works  and  en- 
trenchments being  in  good  order.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  De 
Vargas  to  be  polite  but  not  enthusiastic,  and  to  avoid  any  trouble  or 
rupture  between  the  Indians  and  the  soldiers  the  latter  were  en- 
camped upon  a  hiU  just  outside  the  town. 

De  Vargas,  always  on  his  guard,  made  every  efFort  to  keep  him- 
self posted  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  Indians;  reports  were 
brought  to  him  that  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia 
were  friendly,  but  the  rest  only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunily 
to  show  their  hostility.  The  Pecos  Indians  were  also  friendly  and 
kept  the  promise  made  the  year  before  and  advised  De  Vargas  of 
the  plans  of  the  Indians  and  offered  aid. 

The  captain-general  now  called  upon  the  Indians  for  one  hundred 
bags  of  com,  which  were  furnished,  but  later  when  he 
asked  for  two  hundred  more,  they  refused  and  declared  their 
willingness  to  fight  rather  than  comply.  The  Indians  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  possession  of  the  town  up  to  this  time,  but  the 
weather  had  become  so  severe  that  the  friars  petitioned  De  Vargas 
to  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  old  palace  and  the  adjacent  royal 
houses.  The  corporation  also  desired  to  take  possession  of  tiie 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Tanos  Indians,  requesting  that  they  be 
returned  to  the  villages  from  which  they  had  come  to  Santa  F6. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  many  reports  to  De  Vargas  of  tiie 
hatching  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Indians.  As  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution the  captain-general  permitted  the  town  council  to  occupy 
the  old  palace  but  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  friars, 
saying  that  they  must  await  the  return  of  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  mountains  to  cut  timber  for  the  repair  of  the  chapel  of 
San  Miguel.  Shortly  these  returned  without  the  timber,  sa3ring  that 
it  was  too  cold  for  them  to  bring  it  in,  and  offered  him  the  use  of 
an  estuf a  until  warm  weather,  quite  good  enough  they  said  for  di- 
vine service.  De  Vargas  now  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
public  buildings,  and  ordered  the  Tanos  to  vacate  and  return  to 
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iardfl  themselves  had  erected  years  before.  Finally  the  plaza  gate 
was  burned  and  the  new  kiva  of  the  Indians  captured.  Tehua  re- 
enforcements  now  appeared  and  twice  did  the  Spanish  cavalry 
charge  and  scatter  this  new  foe,  but  night  was  upon  them  and  the 
captain-general  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  this  new  enemy.  Both  sides  were  exhausted  and  glad  that 
the  darkness  compelled  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  Indians  had 
suffered  severely,  nine  of  their  number  having  been  slain.  They 
were  also  much  discouraged  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  of  battle  of  the  allies  who  had  come  the  day  of  the  battle,  too 
late.  The  Indians  determined  to  surrender;  their  governor  hanged 
himself,  and  seventy  of  the  Indians,  including  Antonio  Bolsas,  a 
leading  spirit  among  them,  were  immediately  executed.  Four  hun- 
dred women  and  children  were  taken  and  sold  into  slavery.  De  Var- 
gas again  planted  his  standard  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza,  erected 
a  cross  at  the  entrance  to  the  pueblo,  and  once  more  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  his  royal  master.  About  three  thousand  bushels  of 
com,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  beans,  wheat,  and  other  provisions 
were  seized  and  divided  among  the  colonists. 

These  bloody  events  closed  the  year  of  1693;  they  became  the 
signal  for  a  partial  but  still  very  formidable  uprising  of  the  Pueblos. 
The  storming  of  the  capital  city,  the  Indian  village  which  the  Tanos 
had  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace,  was  a  necessary  military 
measure.  In  truth,  De  Vargas  had  been  too  lenient;  the  Indians 
construed  his  forbearance  into  fear.  The  Tehuas  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Tanos  had  failed  to  raise  the  siege  and  now 
abandoned  their  village  of  Tesuque,  as  well  as  also  the  pueblos  of 
Namb£,  Pojoaque,  Jacona,  Cuyamungu6,  San  Ildefonso,  and  the 
Tanos,  who  had  settled  near  Santa  Cruz,  followed  their  example. 
All  of  these  Indians  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Tu-y6,  the  Black 
Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso.  Matters  looked  anything  but  encouraging 
to  the  Spanish  captain-general.  Raids  on  the  cattle  and  horses  were 
frequent,  their  arms  were  broken  and  ammunition  was  scarce.  The 
wooden  cross  was  no  longer  a  weapon  of  conquest  The  Indians 
were  always  ready  to  attack  the  Spaniards  whenever  they  left  the 
walled  protection  of  the  presidio.    The  Indians  of  Pecos,  Cia,  Santa 

'96,  all  but  one,  who  "rubrico  con  su  sangre  la  fe  que  predicaba." — Bspino9<i, 
Cron.  '92,  282-4;  Arricivita,  Cron.  8eraf.,  176,  199-200. 
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Ana,  and  San  Pelipe  BtiU  remained  faithful,  but  had  all  the^  could 
do  to  defend  themselves  against  their  angry  neighbors.  Juan  Qi, 
chief  of  the  Pecos,  sent  to  De  Vargas  for  aid  against  the  rebels  and 
the  Apaches  and  Captain  Boque  Madrid  was  sent  out  with  thirty 
men,  but  this  was  only  a  false  alarm  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  good  faith  of  De  Vargas.  On  the  9th  of  January  the 
captain-general  marched  to  the  abandoned  villages  of  Tesuque  and 
Namb4,  and  thence  to  the  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  had  assembled.  They  promised 
De  Vargas  to  come  to  Santa  ¥6  and  make  peace.  They  did  not  keep 
their  promise  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  it  had  been  given 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  for  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  and  a  junction  with  the  Indians  of  Picuri6s,  Jemez,  and 
Taos. 

De  Vargas  now  sent  word  to  Padre  Parfan  to  come  at  once  with 
ammunition  and  bring  with  him  the  colony  of  seventy  families  from 
El  Paso.  Again  the  captain-general  determined  to  march  to  the 
mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  and  offer  peace  and  pardon  to  the  assembled 
Indians.  He  was  unsuccessful  and  returned  to  Santa  F4.  Hostili- 
ties in  all  directions  now  became  most  frequent.  The  hostiles  made 
every  effort  to  secure  aid  from  Acoma,  Zuni,  and  Moqui,  and  also 
to  form  alliances  with  the  wandering  Apache  bands.  De  Vargas 
meanwhile  kept  on  sending  out  raiding  parties,  taking  captives,  and 
obtaining  large  quantities  of  maize,  whereupon  the  natives  began 
the  destruction  of  all  the  provisions  of  every  kind  which  they  could 
not  move. 

The  captain-general  was  well  aware  th&t  vigorous  action  most  be 
taken  and  that  he  must  act  quickly.  He  therefore  again  marched 
against  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  with  one  hundred  and  ten  sol- 
diers and  many  settlers  and  friendly  Indians.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  1694,  he  began  his  attack,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  burst- 
ing at  the  first  discharge.  He  charged  up  the  sides  of  the  mesa  in 
two  divisions,  but  was  repulsed,  eight  of  his  men  being  seriously 
wounded.  Fifteen  hostiles  were  tdUed  in  this  fight,  which  lasted 
five  hours.  The  captain-general  now  sent  his  wounded  to  Santa 
F6,  and  on  the  eleventh  repeated  his  assault  with  the  same  result. 
The  following  night  the  Indians  came  down  off  the  mesa  and  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards,  but  were  repulsed.    The  siege  lasted  until  the 
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19tfa  and  was  then  abandoned  on  account  of  the  weather  and  the 
lack  of  ammunition.  In  these  assaults  the  Indians  lost  about 
thirty.  De  Vargas  now  returned  to  Santa  F6,  taking  with  him  a 
large  quantity  of  manse  and  one  hundred  horses  and  mules  which 
he  had  recovered  from  the  Indians. 

The  rebels  of  the  pueblo  of  Cochitf  were  said  now  to  be  intrenched 
with  other  Indians  upon  the  mesa  of  Cieneguilla,  and  intending  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  at  the  most  favorable  opportunity.  This  in- 
formation came  to  De  Vargas  from  the  Queres,  who  besought  him  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  Accordingly  he  left  Santa  F6  on  the  12th 
day  of  April,  with  seventy  soldiers  and  twenty  armed  colonists,  and 
marched  against  the  Potrero  Viejo.  He  took  the  road  to  San  Felipe 
where  he  was  reenforced  by  about  one  hundred  Indians  from  Ihat 
village  and  from  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana  and  Cia.  Ijeaving  San 
Felipe  '**  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  the  afternoon,  he  reached 
the  Canada  de  Cochiti  about  midnight  He  immediately  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  the  war-captain  of  the  pueblo  of  Cia,  Bartolom£ 
de  Ojeda,  described  the  cliff  and  the  three  trails  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit The  enemy  was  prepared  for  the  assault,  as  fires  were  burning 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  mesa,  showing  that  his  position  was  well 
picketed.  The  Spanish  camp  had  been  pitched  where  it  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  Potrero.*** 

*••  Autos  de  Guerra  del  AHo  de  1694,  foL  86.  De  Vargas  reached  San  Felipe 
on  the  15th  of  April  (fol.  88).  Eacalante  in  his  Belacion  gives  incorrect  dates 
and  is  verj  brief.  He  says:  ''T  oon  )a  otra  march6  para  la  Cienegui  el  de 
Cochitf  el  dia  14  o  15  de  April,  6  incorporandose  con  los  dichos  Queres  amigos, 
en  dos  avanees  gan6  la  mesa."  This  is  plainly  an  error  as  De  Vargas  gained 
the  mesa  at  the  first  assault. 

>«4/2>id,  fol.  90-91:  "Hize  alto  por  ser  entre  onze  dela  noche  j  hallarse 
avistado  de  la  dcha  messa  y  por  no  ser  sentido  del  enemigo  qe  por  sus  lumbreras 
qe  en  ella  tiene  ser  reconose  tener  puestas  sus  zentinelas,  y  asi  para  aguardar 
ora  y  rremudar  cauallo  la  dcha  gente  hizo  alto  orilla  de  vna  barranca  y  arroyo. ' ' 
April  17,  fol.  91 :  "  Al  salir  de  la  luna  y  dos  de  la  mafiana  hauydo  aguardado 
&  dha  ora  yo  dho  Gour  y  Gappn  Genl  y  hauiendo  resuelto  y  conferido  con  los 
dchos  Oauos  y  el  Oappan  de  los  Queres  y  mi  compadre  Barme  de  Ojeda  las 
Buvidas  qe  la  dha  Messa  de  la  Zienegnilla  de  Cochitl  tenia.  Pues  los  Tndios 
reuveldes  de  dha  nazion  ye  pueblo  nueso  de  Cochitf  la  Tenian  Toda  con  sus 
trincheras  y  hoyos  qe  llaman  trampas,  para  no  obstante  siendo  ella  por  si 
sumante  empifiada  y  derecha  y  juntamte  toda  de  penas  queria  qe  la  hazia 
ynenpugnable  se  reconozio  por  el  dho  del  dho  Cappan  Barme  de  Ojeda  tener 
por  vn  constado  dha  messa  vna  suvida.  Siendo  la  que  esta  mas  faul  respecto 
de  ser  la  que  trajinan  con  sus  vestias  y  ganados,  de  ser  la  mas  corryte  para  por 
ella  darsela  al  diho  enemigo  mucho  dano,  por  podersele  cojer  las  espaldas  y  la 
otra  suvida  tamuien  la  tenian  estrabiada  al  otro  frente  para  bajar  al  embudo 
y  ojo  de  agua  de  donde  se  abastezen."    This  is  a  very  correct  description  of 
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The  captain-general  divided  his  force  into  four  parties.  Captains 
Juan  Olguin  and  Busebio  de  Vargas,  with  forty  men  and  one  hun- 
dred Indians,  under  Bartolom^  de  Ojeda,  took  the  long  but  easier 
trail  that  reaches  the  mesa  from  the  southwest.  This  trail  was  used 
by  the  enemy  in  bringing  sheep  and  horses  to  the  summit  Captain 
Boque  Madrid,  with  another  detachment,  was  to  storm  the  Potrero 
in  front.  Adjutant  Barela,  with  ten  soldiers,  guarded  the  third 
trail,  which  descends  to  the  little  stream  in  the  Canada  on  the  north- 
em  base  of  the  cliff,  while  De  Vargas  personally  took  a  position  be- 
tween the  last  two  divisions,  with  only  a  small  force  of  men.  Cap- 
tain Madrid  had  the  difficult  task,  as  the  ascent  from  the  east  is 
very  steep  and  over  bare  rocks.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  enemy 
could  inflict  heavy  loss  by  merely  throwing  stones  upon  the  assail- 
ants.'*^ About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  advance 
began  from  the  east,  while  the  body  guided  by  Ojeda  had  already 
begun  to  creep  up  in  silence,  all  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  The 
force  under  Madrid,  however,  was  soon  discovered,  the  Indians  mak- 
ing a  stubborn  resistance.  The  Spaniards  slowly  advanced,  repljring 
with  slow  musketry  firing  of  the  period  to  the  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows  from  above.  The  handful  of  men  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Potrero  also  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack,  and  in  this  manner 
some  of  the  enemy  were  diverted  to  that  side,  when  suddenly  iJie 
forty  soldiers  and  the  Indian  allies  appeared  on  top  of  the  mesa  in 
the  rear. 

The  news  of  their  arrival  before  the  pueblo  itself  caused  the 
defenders  on  the  parapets  to  scatter  at  once ;  some  sped  to  the  rescue 
of  their  homes  and  families,  but  the  majorily  fled  through  the  for- 
est Some  resistance  was  still  offered  at  the  pueblo,  but  it  was 
fruitless,  and  by  sunrise  all  was  over.    Twenty-one  •••  Indians  per- 

the  different  ascents  to  the  Potrero.  The  camp  of  the  Spaniards  must  have 
been  below  the  present  settlement  in  the  Cafiada,  probably  near  the  ruins  of 
Kna-pa. 

*9^  Autos  de  Guerra  del  Ano  de  1694,  fol.  91:  "T  diessen  el  dicho  asalto 
mientras  al  mismo  tiempo  la  daua  al  Oappan  j  Cauo  Boque  Madrid  por  la  surida 
dha  7  principal  de  dha  messa."  The  Adjutant,  Diego  Barela,  occupied  the 
foot  of  the  northern  trail,  with  ten  soldiers.  "Como  asimismo  para  el  asalto 
por  dho  rumbo  y  el  otro  troso  eon  las  caualladas,  quedando  asimismo  en  la 
ladera  y  suvida  de  dha  meesa,  yo  dho  Gkiunor  Aca,  para  si  el  enemigo  se  des^ 
penase  por  ella  6  bajada  por  dha  banda  qe  es  la  qe  tienen  y  asimismo  para 
estar  en  dho  puesto  k  socorrer  los  dhos  ref  eridos  como  el  de  la  cauallada  y  tren. ' ' 

^99  Autos  de  GuerrOf  etc,  fol.  91-92:  '*T  en  esta  disposizion  se  serro  y  se 
dio  asalto,  de  suerte  qe  el  eiemigo  se  pusso  en  anna,  haxiendo  su  rresisteuEa  y 
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ished  in  this  engagement  On  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  four  men 
were  wounded,  but  none  killed.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two 
women  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  De  Vargas,  together  with 
seventy  horses  and  more  than  nine  hundred  sheep.  A  portion  of 
the  spoils  of  battle  was  given  to  the  Queres.  A  very  considerable 
quantity  of  Indian  com  was  found  in  the  pueblo  which  was  of  great 
value  to  the  Spaniards,  as  provisions  were  very  scarce.  As  yet  there 
had  been  no  season  for  planting,  and  the  Indians  took  good  care  to 
conceal  or  remove  their  stores  of  grain.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  this  grain  to  Santa  F£,  where  the  inhabitants  were  in 
great  need  of  supplies,  the  captain-general  ordered  the  captive  In- 
dians to  shell  it  on  the  spot.  This  compelled  him  to  remain  on  the 
Potrero  longer  than  had  been  his  purpose.  By  the  20th  of  April 
the  com  was  ready,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  force  was  sent  off 
to  bring  the  beasts  of  burden  and  to  reenforce  Santa  F6,  which,  in 
the  meantime,  the  Tehuas  had  attempted  to  surprise. 

The  captain-general  was  much  concerned  over  the  renewed  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Tehuas,  and  was  anxious  personally  to  return  to 
Santa  F£.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  captives  were  kept  under  guard 
on  the  Potrero,  and  at  night  were  confined  in  the  kiva.  De  Vargas 
kad  only  thirty-six  men  with  him,  as  his  Queres  allies  had  left  on 
the  day  of  the  assault  to  protect  their  own  pueblos."^    On  the  2l8t, 

Imteria  por  la  dha  savida  donde  me  hallaba  y  el  sussodho  capitan,  ofiziales  de 
guerra  y  otros  aoldados  de  valor  le  correspondlan  eon  repetidas  cargaa  sa- 
Tiendo.  .  .  A  dha  messa  al  meamo  tiempo  que  los  dhos  capitanes  de  cam- 
pana  j  gennte  de  guerra  amiga  le  zerraron  las  espaldas,  cuja  carga  le  obligo 
7  berse  por  los  dhoa  ires  angulos  y  suvidas  coxnbattido,  le  obligo  &  la  gennte 
de  afuera  k  no  aguardar  la  deepedazasaen  y  matasaen  la  nueatra  y  aai  ae  puaao 
en  fuga,  tomando  diferentea  veredaa  y  brenaa  tenydo  &  ai  f auor  las  dbaa  pefiaa 
y  estalaje  pedregoao,  y  viendoaae  con  el  deaemparo  y  fuga  el  dho  enemigo  de  la 
dha  gentte  qe  en  su  fauor  hauia  venido  de  aocorro  aiguio  la  meama  fuga 
rretirrandose,  dando  algunaa  cargaa  qe  loa  nuestroa  repararon  con  sub  chimalea 
y  apoderadoB  de  la  dha  plaza  y  pueblo  y  meaaa,  lo  hizieron  algunoa  de  las 
oasaas  y  trincheras  por  cuyas  troneras  algunos  de  loa  dhos  reueldes  tubieron 
lugar  de  herir  &  quatro  de  dho  eampo,  aunque  no  peligro  ninguno  el  perder  la 
vida."  Seven  Indians  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  one  vras  suffocated 
in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  pueblo,  by  the  Indian  allies.  '^Uno  se 
quem6,  pegandole  fuego  en  vna  cassa  la  gentte  amiga  sin  aguadar  &  rromper 
la  pader  del  sotano  de  ella  &  el  qua!  se  hauia  bajado."  Thirteen  were  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  executed  on  the  spot. 

897  AutOB  de  Ouerr<kj  f  ol.  94-104. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  MexioOy  p.  208-9:  ''Vargas 
insisted  on  their  burning  the  new  pueblo  and  returning  to  their  old  home  at 
Oochiti.    On  the  20th  or  2lBt  the  Spanish  camp  was  suddenly  attacked,  and 
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at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Spaniards  thought  them- 
selves perfectly  secure,  the  enemy  suddenly  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  pueblo,  having  crept  up  from  the  west  throufi^  a  narrow 
pass  where  the  cliffs  behind  the  Potrero  and  the  woods  had  concealed 
his  approach.  The  Spaniards  flew  to  arms  and  finally  succeeded 
in  beating  off  the  enemy,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber and  four  of  the  Indians.  During  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
surprise  of  the  attack  more  than  one-half  of  the  captive  girls  and 
boys  escaped.  This  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Indian  attack, 
and  seeing  that  the  Spaniards  were  determined  in  their  resistance, 
and  disheartened  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  they 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat.*** 

On  the  24th  De  Vargas  evacuated  the  Potrero,  taking  with  him 
his  captives  and  bis  com.  Before  leaving  he  set  fire  to  the  pueblo,^'* 
together  with  all  the  grain  which  he  could  not  carry,  ''in  order  that 
the  aforesaid  rebellious  enemy  might  not  find  any  sustenance  in  it 
nor  be  able  to  take  up  his  abode  without  being  compelled  to  re- 

150  of  the  captives  were  lost,  two  aoldiera  being  killed,  one  of  them  aecidentaUy, 
and  Adjutant  Francisco  de  Anaya  de  Almazan,  was  drowned  a  few  days  later 
in  crossing  the  river.    The  mesa  pueblo  was  burned." 

99BAutoa  de  OuerrGf  fol.  105:  "Tubo  el  arrojo  de  dar  suviendo  per  yno 
angostura  en  dha  messa  qe  siendo  tan  jnmediatta  fue  repentina  su  entrrada 
con  furioso  alaridos  y  gruesso  numero  de  gentte,  qe  se  diuidieron  entrando  por 
los  puestos  de  dhas  dos  Plasas  y  los  demas  de  partte  de  af  uera,  zercando  dho 
Pueblo  7  quartteles  j  aunque  fue  al  paraser  q  los  dos  de  la  tarde  la  mesma 
seguridad  de  la  ora  tenia  &  la  dha  gentte  desarmada  sin  sus  queraa. ' ' 

The  leader  of  the  Indians  who  lost  his  life  was  Juan  Griego,  a  mestixo  from 
San  Juan.  This  shows  that  besides  the  Queres  and  those  of  San  Marcos,  there 
were  Tehuas  and  perhaps  Jemes  in  the  conflict. 

Escalante,  in  his  Belaoion,  p.  160,  also  describes  this  affair:  "Cayeron 
en  gran  numero  y  cercaron  el  pueblo,  pusieron  &  los  nuestros  en  gran  aprieto 
y  como  los  nuestros  eran  tan  pocos,  atendiaa  y  solamente  &  def Mider  las  bocas 
calles  del  pueblo,  y  asi  tuvieron  lugar  de  huir  ciento  cincuenta  de  los  pris- 
ioneros;  lo  cual  visto  por  los  rebeldes,  se  retiraron  jusgando  que  ya  habian 
librado  &  todos  sus  hijos  y  mugeres."  Escalante  says  that  only  two  of  the 
Indians  were  killed. 

s»»  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  p.  177:  **The  condition  of  the  ruins 
resembles  that  of  a  pueblo  destroyed  by  fire  and  there  is  considerable  charred 
com  to  be  seen.  As  in  every  other  instance  where  I  have  compared  the  Span- 
ish documents  with  the  localities,  and  with  current  tales,  I  have  found  them  to  be 
of  great  accuracy,  and  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  traditions  of  the 
people. ' ' 

Autot  de  Querraf  fol.  110:  "T  se  pegue  fuego  &  dho  pueblo  y  SemiUss  qe 
en  el  bublere  para  qe  el  dho  enemigo  rreuelde  no  logre  en  ella  su  susttentto 
ni  mas  haier  aasisientto,  sin  que  le  quests  de  nuebo  el  tiabajo  de  su  rreedi- 
flsio  y  ejecuttado  dho  orden  sali  de  dha  messa  con  dho  eampo. 
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build."  The  intentions  of  De  Vargas  were  fully  realized,  for 
the  Potrero  Viejo  was  never  again  occupied/^ 

Arriving  at  Santa  F6,  the  captain-general  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  lands  and  live  stock,  also  distribut- 
ing the  slaves  and  posting  guards,  together  with  other  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  who  had  given  in 
their  allegiance  and  remained  friendly  to  the  Spanish  occupation. 
About  this  time  a  raid  was  made  upon  a  grazing  camp  near  Santa 
F£,  but  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  loss.  De  Vargas,  in  the  last 
days  of  May,  again  marched  to  the  mesa  of  San  Ildef onso  where  he 
had  several  fights,  made  a  few  captives,  regained  some  animals,  and 
returned  to  Santa  F6.  The  friendly  Queres  sent  in  some  Jemez 
prisoners,  two  of  whom  were  not  shot,  one  because  he  promised  to 
show  the  Spaniards  the  grave  of  a  martyred  friar  and  the  other 
because  of  the  intercession  of  the  governor  of  the  Pecos,  Juan  Q6. 
De  Y^Tgas  gave  to  the  friars  two  hundred  sheep  for  the  support  of 
two  missions  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  Pecos  and  at 
Cia ;  he  also  gave  them  one  hundred  sheep  for  their  own  sustenance. 

The  capture  of  the  Potrero  Viejo,  though  a  striking  feat  from  a 
military  standpoint,  did  not  by  any  means  at  once  bring  the  hostile 
Queres  to  the  Spanish  terms.  They  persisted  in  their  hostile  attitude 
for  several  months.  The  offensive  power,  however,  of  the  tribe  was 
broken  and  the  villages  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia  were 
thereafter  relieved  of  the  annoyances  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. Still  they  continued  to  remain  in  aims  as  allies  of  the  Jemez 
for  some  time  and  it  was  only  in  the  late  fall  of  1694,  after  the  Black 
Mesa  of  San  Ildefonao  had  3delded  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  that 
Cochitf  was  re-occupied  by  its  inhabitants.  The  same  happened  with 
Santo  Domingo.  As  has  been  said,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
pueblo  on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  the  latter  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Queres  of  Cochiti.  In  1728  that  tribe  made  an  at- 
t^npt  at  revolt,  abandoning  its  village  on  the  Bio  Orande  and  retir- 
ing into  the  mountains  with  hostile  intentions,  but  no  extensive  part 

«<K> Bandolier,  A.  F.,  FkuU  Bepart,  part  ii,  178:  "Tlie  rains  on  its 
(Potrero  Viejo)  mimmit  are  frequentlj  spoken  of  as  the  'old  pueblo  of 
Coehitf,'  in  the  Muse  of  the  original  home  of  that  tribe.  It  wiU  be  seen  that 
this  is  only  partially  correct.    The  oldest  rains  on  the  mesa,  which  hardly  at^ 


traet  attention,  are  thoie  of  a  pre-historie  Queres  pueblo;  the  striking  well  pre- 
served ones  are  those  of  a  village  boilt  after  the  year  1683  and  abandoned  ia 
April,  1694.'' 
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of  the  mesa  was  occupied  by  them  on  that  occasion.    They  were 

prevailed  upon  by  the  Spanish  governor  to  return,  and  their 

troubles  were  settled  without  bloodshed.*^^ 
On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1694,  De  Vargas  marched  northward, 

killing  eleven  Tehuas  at  the  pueblo  of  Cuyamungu^,  the  first  day 

out    This  point  is  about  eleven  miles  north 
DB  VABGAS  MAKBS      of  Santa  F£  on  the  main  road  to  San  Juan. 

BXPEDmoK  TO  TAOS    After  the  fight  at  Cuyamungu£  the  captain- 
general  proceeded  to  Picurite,  which  he  found 

deserted,  and  reached  the  pueblo  of  Taos  on  the  3rd  day  of  July. 

This  pueblo  was  also  deserted,  but  he  found  it  protected  by  crosses, 

which  the  Indians  believed  the  Spaniards  would  respect.    De  Vargas 

401  There  are  a  number  of  folk  tales  duBtering  around  the  Potrero  Viejo 
and  the  Cafiada  de  Ooehitf.  The  Indians  firmly  believe  that  in  the  walls  of 
the  cliff,  at  some  barely  accessible  spot,  ancient  jars  are  concealed  in  a  hole 
in  the  rocks,  which  jars  are  said  to  be  filled  with  " treasure."  Indian  '* treas- 
ure" differs  from  that  of  the  white  man.  It  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but 
turquoises,  both  good  and  bad,  provided  they  are  green  and  blue;  shell  beads 
and  fetiches.  It  is  not  the  material  or  oonunercial  price  that  gives  these 
objects  their  value,  but  the  superstitious  importance  attached  to  them  in  the 
^es  of  aboriginal  creeds  and  beliefs.  The  existence  of  such  a  deposit  is  not 
impossible,  and  were  it  ever  recovered,  would  yield  many  objects  worthy  of 
etlmological  or  archnologieal  collections.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
Indians  will  ever  reveal  its  hiding  place.  Only  an  accident  will  ever  discover 
this  so-called  ' '  treasure. ' ' 

In  the  walls  of  the  Cafiada,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Potrero,  there  is  a  niche 
or  cave  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  to  which  is  attached  much  superstitious 
dread  by  the  natives.  Hiey  believe  that  this  niche  is  the  closed  entrance  to  a 
grotto  famous  for  the  meeting  of  sorcerers.  It  is  told  and  with  the  utmost 
gravify,  that  at  the  hour  of  midnight  witches  and  wizards  congregate  about  the 
place  in  great  numbers.  The  witehes  appear  disguised  as  crows,  the  wizards 
as  buzzards  and  woodpeckers.  They  alight  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  about 
the  cave  and  scream,  cackle,  and  croiak  until  finally  the  rock  opens  and  reveals 
a  brilliantly  lighted  cavern.  Then  the  bird  shapes  are  discarded  and  their 
human  shapes  are  assumed,  minus  the  eyes  which  they  have  left  at  home,  care- 
fully conccAled  in  some  sacrificial  tinaja  or  oUa,  and  now  they  enter  the  cavern 
where  the  master  of  all  evil  —  el  demorUo  —  is  waiting  for  them.  The  solitary 
wanderer  who  has  lost  his  way  in  these  deserted  places,  hears  the  noise  of  their 
carousals  until  the  day  breaks  in  the  east,  when  the  junta  breaks  up,  crows, 
turkey-buzzardS)  woodpeckers,  and  magpies  cover  the  surrounding  pifion  trees, 
until  at  last  they  fly  away,  to  sleep  during  the  day  and  return  again  at  night. 

Another  story  connected  with  this  place  is  that  of  an  Indian  hunter  whose 
wife  was  a  very  successful  witch.  On  a  certain  occasion  she  devised  a  plan  to 
be  rid  of  her  husband,  as  he  took  no  part  in  her  evil  doings.  The  plan  failed 
through  the  faithlessness  of  the  man  who  had  been  engaged  to  perform  the 
crime,  and  whom  the  witch  for  that  purpose  had  transformed  into  a  deer.  In 
place  of  the  husband  being  killed,  the  latter  killed  the  deer  and  the  faithless 
spouse  as  well.  The  final  result  of  the  adventure  was  that  the  witch  being 
luled  the  pueblo  was  relieved  of  great  imaginary  dangers,  which  the  Indians 
dread  more  than  real  sources  of  injuiy. 


The  Conde  de  Galve,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
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discovered  that  the  people  were  in  the  mountains  near-by  and  en- 
deavored to  negotiate  with  them,  nsing  Joan  G^,  the  Pecos  governor, 
as  intermediary,  but  he  was  not  successful,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  their  conduct  he  sacked  the  pueblo  and  carried  off  a  large 
amount  of  com.*®* 

The  captain-general  determined  to  return  to  Santa  F£  by  a  round- 
about way;  he  marched  northward  into  the  country  of  the  Utes, 
across  the  Bio  Grande,  thence  south  to  the  Ojo  Caliente,*®'  Rio 

*02  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Bepori^  part  ii,  p.  31 :  '  *  Taos,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  swift  and  cool  Bio  de  Taos,  is  the  only  village  of  New  Mezieo,  ancient 
or  modern,  so  far  discovered,  the  situation  of  which  corresponds  with  Oaste- 
fieda's  description  and  location.  He  says,  'Valladolid  is  the  last  one  in  ascend- 
ing towards  the  northeast.' 

''Although  the  present  buildings  of  Taos  are  not  those  of  the  Braba  of  the 
16th  century,  they  still  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  old  village,  and  their 
position  relative  to  the  river  and  the  valley  is  the  same.  Taos  is,  therefore, 
together  with  Acoma  and  some  of  the  Moqui  villages,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
examples  of  antiquity  so  far  as  architecture  is  concerned." 

40S  There  is  no  indication  that  the  pueblos  near  Ojo  Galiente  were  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards  or  since.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  when  De  Vargas,  in  1694,  passed  by  Ojo  Galiente,  he  noticed  the  ruins, 
but  mistook  them  for  those  of  tiie  former  Spanish  settlement  at  Ghamita  —  San 
Gabriel.  See  Belacion  Sumaria  de  Uu  Operadonen  fMUiares  del  Afio  de  1B94, 
Also  Escalante  Ms.,  Eelaeion  del  Nuevo  Mexico, 

The  ruins  at  Ojo  Gidiente  are  claimed  by  the  Tehua  Indians  to  be  those  of 
their  ancestors  who  lived  there  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Eeport,  part  ii,  p.  37  et  seq.,  says:  ''Three  of  the 
largest  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona  lie  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ojo  Oaliente  stream,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other.  One  of  them 
stands  on  the  first  low  terrace  above  the  creek  on  tiie  east  bank,  and  is  called  in 
the  language  of  the  Tehuas  Ho-ui-ri.  .  .  .  the  houses  were  unusually  long; 
that  is,  they  formed  unusually  large  hollow  rectangles.  The  three  pueblos, 
Honiri  Ho-mayo,  opposite  on  the  west  bank,  on  a  high  promontory  that  rises  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  over  the  stream,  and  Pose-uingge,  the  one  immediately 
above  the  baths,  are  to  a  certain  degree  specimens  of  a  kind  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  'one  or  two,  seldom  three,  extensive  buildings  composing  the  village. 
These  structures  are  so  disposed  as  in  most  cases  to  surround  an  interior  court. ' 

"  Gonsiderable  interest  attaches  to  the  ruined  sites  at  Ojo  Galiente  because 
the  myth  of  Pose-yemo  or  Pose-ueve  refers  to  one  of  them  as  the  birth-place 
of  that  personage  and  the  scene  of  his  main  achievements.  Pose-ueve,  which  is 
the  proper  name  in  Tehua  folk-lore,  is  the  person  around  whom  the  Montezuma 
legend  has  gathered,  or  rather  he  has  been  taken  as  the  figure-head  for  that 
modem  fabrication. 

"Pose-yemo  —  Moisture  from  Heaven  —  or  Pose-ueve  —  he  who  walketh  or 
Cometh  along  strewing  moisture  in  the  morning  —  was  the  son  of  a  girl  of 
Pose-uingge.  The  story  about  his  mother  conceiving  from  a  pifion  nut  that 
fell  into  her  lap,  may  possibly  be  a  genuine  Indian  legend.  At  all  events,  he 
remained,  like  the  hero  of  the  Zufii  folk-tale  about  the  'Poor  boy  of  Pin-a-ua,' 
a  wretched  pauper  for  a  long  time,  until  the  day  came  when  a  new  cacique  had 
to  be  chosen.  Pose-ueve  was  proposed  in  jest  to  the  medicine-men,  and  ac- 
cepted, to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  had  intended  to  make  a  laughing-stock 
of  the  poor  boy.    At  once  he  began  to  astonish  all  with  prodigies,  for  wUeh  an 


and  broupht  fnrth.  and  who,  tlironeh  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  upon  arriving 

at  vears  of  disi'reliun.  ea'iaei  distiDrtioD  and  r^Doaii.  In  Toath  he  wai  not 
well  thought  of  among  his  f-eoplf  or  kindreil.  Hp  "as  poor,  and  led  a  vajiabond 
lifp.  ivas  iin|rppos*essin;;  in  person.  ■  ■  ?lcibbpr-mi>u[hei(. ' '  and  obnoiioiis  in  his 
hahirs.  It  hapienpd  during  1h:s  [eri.i.i  pi  hi?  life  ihat  Ihe  eacvfue  of  his 
pueblo  died,  and  that  uf-in  Ihe  assemtiling  of  the  principiiUt  to  elect  a  successor, 
thev,  after  rei-eated  founeil?.  failinc  to  aiiree,  Gnallv  ilecreed  that  the  Toung 
men  of  the  pueblo  should  eUvt.  The  latter  delennine.l  the  fhoiee  by  ehance, 
and  the  hi>m>r  fell  uj-on  the  des[osed  Montezuma.  The  ofFce  of  eaci/iae,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  one  of  gre,it  responsibilit.T.  and  is  Ei.H[L-ht  to  be  filled  by  those 
noteJ  for  their  knonledge  of  tribal  lore,  and  for  th^'ir  ivisdom  and  prudence. 
The  selection,  most  r,'iturali,v.  nas  at  first  receiveil  ivith  ridii'ule  and  derision. 
The  despised  youth,  liow^'ver.  sur;iri5e-i  and  r.eutral;zed  the  revolting  spirita  by 
at  once  eivinc  assnran,,'?  th:u  th-v  tihtnUd  oat.'h  the  small  game  with  their 
hands,  and  the  large  game  ivnild  d-liver  lhein*?lvfs  to  their  cnutrol.  as  they 
would  witness  upon  the  first  day  of  the  neit  chase. 

Near  the  dan-n  of  the  day  upon  nhich  the  latter  ha^l  been  desijfnated,  the 
Great  Spirit,  appearing  to  the  new  fan-jof.  an^i  finding  him  sad.  spake  encour- 
agingly: ■■Monteiums.  why  art  thou  cast  Imn!"  Answering,  he  said: 
"Great  Father,  my  sou!  ^lossesselh  me  in  tribulation:  this  is  the  day  appointed 
(or  the  chase,  and"  T.  as  eariq-'.  must  lea.1.  I  kni™  not  how  it  may  come  to 
pass  among  my  ppiiple.  "  .\nd  the  Great  Spirit,  answering,  said:  "Do  not 
despair,  thou  shall  be  siicci'saful.     Oo  to  thy  cabin  and  search  for  the  blanket 


Fac-siniile  of  Page  from  Journal  of  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  coDtain- 
ing  entry  relative  to  Ceremonies  at  time  of  Reconquest 
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finally  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  savages  and  pardoned  them  inas- 
much as  they  claimed  that  they  believed  the  Spanish  force  to  be 

and  moeeasiDB  thy  mother  left  thee  before  she  died. ' '  He  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  foond  them,  and  they  were  adorned  with  turquoise.  And  the  Great 
Spirit,  further  answering,  said  to  him:  ''The  arms  thy  mother  held  for  thee 
are  upon  the  hither  side,  re-enter  and  search,  and  thou  riialt  find  a  strong  bow, 
and  a  well-filled  quiver  made  of  lion-skin,  and  a  head-dress,  with  a  plume  of 
eagle  feathers."  Whereupon  the  Oreat  Spirit  caused  him  to  be  washed  and 
dressed,  and  he  then  placed  in  his  hand  a  rattle  made  of  the  hoofs  of  many 
species  of  animals,  captured  in  the  chase,  and  further  addressed  him,  command- 
ing: ''Thou  shalt  sound  this  rattle  to  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  as  a 
charm  and  sign  for  all  animals  to  surrender  to  thee  upon  approach,  and  which 
same  shall  be  published  by  outcry,  after  the  manner  of  thy  people." 

And  when  this  was  done,  the  people  thereof  were  amazed  at  the  comely 
appearance  of  their  youthful  cacique,  and  they  queried  the  Terification  of  his 
astounding  promises  with  a  wondering  interest,  yielding  obedience.  The  clan 
gathered  at  the  kivas  pursuant  to  out-cry,  and  were  directed  to  prepare  for  the 
chase,  that  they  might  witness  the  supernatural  powers  of  tiieir  young  leader 
and  hunter.  Montezuma,  entering  upon  the  chase  with  his  people,  did  as  he  had 
been  commanded,  by  sounding  Ids  charm  to  the  cardinal  points.  And  it  fol- 
lowed that  game  in  abundance  was  captured,  as  promised,  for  their  subsistence. 
And  thus  it  was  for  eight  days. 

In  further  verification  of  the  surprising  powers  of  this  caeique,  he  pro- 
phetically announced  the  coming  of  a  great  rain,  and,  in  anticipation,  com- 
manded the  people  to  repair  their  houses  and  to  plant  a  greater  brMtdth,  that 
the  harvest  would  be  more  bountiful.  Some,  doubting,  faOed  to  obsy,  and  in 
consequence  the  houses  were  destroyed,  although  the  hiarvest  was  abundant  in 
the  pueblo  and  in  all  the  provinces  round  about 

With  these  experiences  came  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  renown  in  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  finally,  general  recognition,  first  as  the  great  coci^tte, 
and  then  as  Montezuma,  the  great  monarch  over  all. 

The  same  Oreat  Spirit  who  had  heretofore  counseled  and  commanded  him, 
viewing  with  pleasure  the  success  and  recognition  received  by  young  Monte- 
zuma, revealed  to  him  that  a  great  eagle  would  appear  for  him  to  ride  in  his 
exploration  of  his  dominions,  and  eventually  guide  him  to  the  place  where  he 
would  found  his  future  capital  and  metropolis.  Eight  days  before  starting, 
the  Great  Spirit  selected  MaHnehe,  a  maiden  from  tiie  great  pueblo  of  Zufii, 
for  the  wife  of  Montezuma,  and  she  was  declared  queen.  All  being  ready, 
Montezuma,  mounted  upon  his  eagle  throne,  started  upon  his  journey,  as  tra- 
dition has  it,  from  the  pueblo  of  Cicuy6  (Pecos),  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  his  people.  To  these  were  added  many  from  other  provinces,  glad 
to  accept  service  under  so  renowned  a  chief.  Wherever  he  tarried  for  a  time, 
he  founded  and  peopled  a  pueblo  from  the  hosts  following  him. 

After  the  return  of  many  vernal  blooms,  and  after  numerous  moons  of 
travel,  the  great  monarch  arrived  at  a  lake,  and  where  the  guiding  eagle 
alighted  upon  a  prickly  pear,  growing  upon  a  rock,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
at  the  same  time  seizing  a  serpent  with  its  beak.  Such  was  the  sign  which 
had  been  revealed  whereby  it  might  be  known  that  the  site  of  the  pueblo  of 
Tenochtitlan,  or  the  City  of  Mecitl,  or  Mexico,  had  been  reached. 

The  tradition  has  it  also  that  the  Great  Spirit  gave  to  Montezuma  the 
power  to  check  water  with  keyes,  which  were  handled  by  a  caeiq^e  of  great 
power,  named  Tfatscala;  that  here  where  the  site  was  revealed  through  the 
great  eagle  was  founded  and  built,  under  Montezuma,  the  great  pueblo  of  the 
tribes  confederated  as  the  Astee  Empire.  This  event  was  annuaUy  celebrated 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  children  of  the  son  (Heman  Ck>rtte),  Malinche,  the 
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hostile  Indiana  dressed  in  Spaiiish  clothes,  they  having  had  several 
experiences  of  this  kind  with  their  enemies. 

Proceeding  down  the  Chama  river  valley  and  the  Bio  Grande  as 
far  as  San  Ildefonso,  he  reoonnoitered  the  Black  Mesa,  where  the 
rebellious  natives  were  still  strongly  posted;  passing  up  the  Bio  de 
Pojoaque,  he  visited  the  pueblo  of  that  name,  as  weU  as  that  of  the 
Indians  of  Tesuque  further  on,  and  finally  arrived  at  his  capital 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1694. 

The  captain-general  had  visited  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  in  November, 
1693,  when  they  gave  him  promises  of  fidelily,  but  as  soon  as  his 

back  was  turned,  they  began  send- 
DB  VABGAS  MARCHES  TO  JEMEZ    iug  threatening  messages  to  the 

AND  ATTACKS  THE  PUEBLO        pucblos  of  Cia  and  Santa  Ana,  also 

molesting  the  Indians  of  those  vil- 
lages by  driving  off  their  stock.  Having  now  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the  north,  he  determined  to  proceed  against  the  Jemez.  On 
his  way  to  their  pueblo,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  he  was  notified  that 
the  Jemez  and  the  Navajos  had  attempted  to  surprise  Cia,  killing 
four  of  the  inhabitants,  but  had  been  finally  driven  off. 

De  Vargas,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  friendly  pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana  and  Cia,  held  a  council  with  the  leading  men  of  both  villages, 
and  then  marched  with  his  force,  said  to  have  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Spaniards  and  some  auxiliary  natives,  for  the 
mesas  above  the  San  Diego  canyon.  He  left  Cia  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  on  the  23rd  day  of  July,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  leagues, 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  divided  his  men  into  two 
parties.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  twenty-five  Spanish  soldiers 
under  command  of  Eusebio  de  Vargas  and  the  ludian  allies,  was  to 
enter  the  gorge  of  San  Diego  and  climb  the  mesa  on  a  dizzy  trail,  so 
as  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  highest  plateau,  while  the  main  body, 
led  by  De  Vargas  himself,  ascended  from  the  southwest  The 
Spanish  commander  had  ascertained  that  the  Jemez  had  evacuated 
their  village  on  the  mesa,  and  retired  to  a  still  higher  location  north 
of  it/®*    The  operations  were  completely  successful,  and  the  Indians 

empress,  appearing  seeptre  in  hand,  all  kneeling  in  homage  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold. 

*04Autoa  de  ChterrOy  July  23,  1694,  fol.  60:  "Dijeron  haver  por  las  ee- 
paldas  del  x>^ol  donde  se  han  mudado  los  revel des  Xemes  dejando  su  pueo 
de  la  messa  vn  camino  qe  por  el  sin  ser  senttida  yndiana  puede  suvir  y  que 
para  hazerlo  7  yr  resguardada  ee  prezisso  mande  con  ella  yr  veynte  y  sinco 


A  Peeos  Indian.     From  drawing  made  in  1849 
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were  taken  between  two  fires;  but  they  offered  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  total  number  killed  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  eighty- 
four,  five  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames,  and  seven  threw  themselves 
down  the  cliffs  rather  than  surrender.  De  Vargas  remained  on 
the  mesas  until  the  8th  of  August,  removing  gradually  the  con- 
siderable stores  found  in  the  villages,  and  the  prisoners,  who  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Then  setting  fire  to  both 
villages,  he  withdrew  to  San  Diego  and  thence  to  Santa  FL  During 
his  stay  on  the  mesas  he  discovered  a  third  pueblo,  recently  built 
by  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo,  who  had  joined  the  Jemez  tribe 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  That  village  is  said  to  have 
been  situate  three  leagues  farther  north,  so  that,  within  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  southern  extremity,  three  pueblos 
had  been  constructed  between  1688  and  1694,  all  of  which  were 
abandoned  after  the  latter  year.^^ 

From  the  spoils  taken  at  the  sacking  of  Jemez,  De  Vargas  gave 
to  Friar  Alpuente  106  animals  for  his  proposed  mission  at  Cia. 
Before  returning  to  Santa  F^,  De  Vargas  went  to  the  old  pueblo  of 
Jemez,  where  he  recovered  the  remains  of  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus,  killed 
in  the  revolt  of  1680;  these  were  taken  to  Santa  F6  and  were  re- 
interred  in  the  chapel  at  Santa  F£  on  the  11th  of  August.^^  About 
a  week  after  De  Vargas  had  returned  to  Santa  F6  some  of  the 

■oldados  con  yn  eauo  y  que  el  ressto  de  dbo  campo  podia  yr  y  suvir  por  la  qe 
tienen  dlioi  Yndiot  para  bajar  &  sob  milpas  com  oal  dho  puo  de  la  meesa  qe 
han  dejado  qe  aera  au  distanxia  de  poco  mas  de  vna  legna  desde  la  dha  measa 
7  auvidiBk  para  dho  pefiol."  He  marched  (fol.  62)  "para  ei  pefiol  poblado  de 
lot  Xemee  reveldes  por  las  espaldas  cnya  trabeala  seria  de  aos  leguas  largaa 
para  tomar  el  rrumbo  7  luvida  de  el  ...  7  hau7do  endado  al  pareser  de 
quatro  leguas  largas  aerian  la  vna  de  la  noche  quando  ae  diuidio  la  dha  gentte 
qe  haoia  de  harer  dha  7mbajsoii  por  dho  rumbo  7endo  el  dho  C^pitan  Evaeuio 
de  Vargaa  7  ella  la  geutte  7  campo  que  quedaua  commigo  la  haria  por  la  auvida 
priiizipal  de  la  meaaa  del  pueo  deapoblado." 

405  7Md,  fol.  70  to  77. 

Mr.  Bandelier  aa78,  Fined  Beparty  part  ii,  p.  215:  "Tbeae  historical  facta 
warn  the  investigator  not  to  take  all  the  ruina  in  the  Jemea  region  for  thoae 
of  pre-hiatorie  aettlementa.  At  leaat  ten  of  them  are  thoae  of  villagea  that 
were  abandoned  onl7  between  1598  and  1680,  and  three,  perhapa  four,  thoae  of 
pnebloa  built,  occupied,  and  forsaken  between  1688  and  1694.  It  ia  poaaible 
that  aome  ruin  ma7  be  a  reconatruction  of  an  ancient  pueblo,  or,  it  ma7  be, 
built  with  material  taken  from  aome  ancient  ruin,  ao  that  the  original  character 
of  the  remaina  haa  become  tranaformed  b7  modem  intruaion,  eapeciall7  in 
manufactured  artidea." 

San  Diego  de  Jemez  waa  re-occupied  after  1694,  and  inhabited  until  June, 
1696. 

«o«  Certiflo(ui(fn  de  loa  HueMos  del  Venerable  Pe  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus,  Auguat 
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Jemes  came  to  the  capital  asking  pardon  and  attributing  all  their 
bad  actions  to  the  influence  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  Diego,  whom  they 
were  willing  to  surrender.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  Diego,  in- 
stead of  being  executed,  was  sentenced  to  slavery  in  the  mines  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

11,  1694  (Ms.).  Prince  and  other  historians  state  that  the  remains  of  Fr. 
Juan  de  Jesos  were  buried  in  the  ' '  parish  church ; ' '  that  an  old  Indian  and  his 
wife  showed  De  Vargas  where  the  friar  had  been  buried  in  1680. 

The  Journal  of  Do  Vargas  contains  the  following  entries  relative  to  the 
remoTal  of  the  remains  of  the  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus  to  Santa  F6: 

"On  said  tenth  day  of  August,  aforesaid  date,  having  heard  mass  and  the 
sermon,  on  the  feast  of  the  holj  martyr  San  Lorenzo,  of  this  day,  the  Bev. 
Father  Vioe-cuatodio  Fr.  Juan  Mufios  de  Castro  and  the  other  Beverend 
Fathers  Missionaries  Apostolic,  came  to  bid  me  welcome,  (Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General as  aforesaid,  and  presented  their  congratulations  for  my  success 
and  triumph,  and  most  of  all  in  that  in  which  they  were  so  interested,  tiie 
vesture  of  the  bones  which  were  judged  to  be,  and  are  undoubtedly  considered 
to  be  those  of  the  Bev.  Father  Juan  de  Jesus,  missionary,  who  was  Apostolic 
Preacher  in  the  Convent  of  the  Pueblo  of  Jemea,  who,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ei(?hty,  was  inhumanly  killed.  And 
having  in  my  room  said  bones,  with  the  skull,  I  exhibited  and  idiowed  them  to 
them  in  a  box  of  medium  size,  with  lock  and  key.  They  were  arranged  in 
two  (parts),  the  first  of  damask  mandarin  of  two  colors,  crimson  and  yellow, 
the  other  of  Brittany,  with  a  large  ribbon,  and  in  this  form  said  bones  were 
coUected  and  enveloped  in  said  box,  the  key  thereof  being  given  to  the  afore- 
said Bev.  Vice-custodio;  and  it  appearing  that  it  was  his  wish  to  bury  them 
the  next  day,  which  is  tomorrow,  the  eleventh  of  the  month  aforesaid ;  and  they 
(meantime)  remain  in  my  said  room,  thence  to  be  carried  forth  for  interment. 

''And  for  the  authenticity  of  the  aforesaid,  I  have  signed,  with  my  afore- 
said secretary  in  military  and  civil  affairs. 

' '  D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

"Before  me,  Alfonso  Bael  de  Agnilar, 

"Secretary  in  Civil  and  Military  Affairs. 

"On  the  eleventh  day  of  said  month  of  August,  of  the  date  (aforesaid) 
and  year,  to  carry  forth  for  burial  the  bones  and  dcull  which  are  judged  to 
be  those  of  the  deceased  missionary,  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus,  which  are  in  my  room 
where  I  sleep,  there  came  the  Bev.  Father  Commissary  and  Vice-custodian  of 
said  Kingdom,  Fr.  Juan  Mufios  de  Castro,  in  company  with  the  other  discreet 
fathers  who  are  in  this  town  (villa),  and  asked  me,  as  did  also  Bev.  Fathers, 
Missionaries,  to  proceed  to  the  translation  and  interment  of  the  bones  and  skuU 
aforementioned,  and  that  I  should  give  them  the  certificate  relating  therein 
the  circumstances  in  the  manner  narrated  by  me  authentically  in  said  acts^ 
which  I  gave  unto  them  immediately,  and  my  civil  and  military  secretary 
having  transcribed  it,  I  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  said  acts.  And  they  pro- 
ceeded to  translate  and  inter  said  bones  and  skull,  placed  in  said  box,  closed 
and  fastened,  in  the  chapel  which  is  used  as  a  parish  church  for  this  garrison; 
which  they  did  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  high  altar,  I,  said  Governor  and 
Captain-General,  having  been  present  with  a -concourse  of  soldiers  and  vassals 
who  were  present  in  thiB  aforesaid  town. 

"Witness  my  hand,  with  that  of  my  military  and  civil  military  secretary. 

"D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

"Before  me, 

' '  Alfonso  Bael  De  A^ilar, 

*  *  Secretary  in  Military  and  Civil  Affairs. ' ' 
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It  now  became  necessary  for  the  captain-general  to  take  decided 
steps  against  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos.    Winter  was  coming  on  and 

he  determined  once  more  to  attack  the 

THK  TEHUAS  AND  TANOS    Indians  of  these  tribes  who  still  held  the 

TREAT  FOR  PEACE  Black  Mcsa  of  San  Ildefonso.  With  every 

soldier  at  his  command,  aided  by  150 
Queres  and  Jemez,  De  Vargas  left  Santa  F6  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, assaulted  the  Indians  upon  the  mesa,  and  was  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  eleven  men  wounded,  among  them  Captain  Antonio 
Jorge  of  the  Santa  F6  garrison.  The  next  day  the  native  allies  with 
some  of  the  Spaniards  marched  up  the  slope,  challenged  the  enemy, 
who  were  put  to  flight,  two  of  their  number  being  killed.  The  cap- 
tain-general now  devoted  himself  to  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Indians.  Several  times  the  Indians  came  down  from  the  mesa  and 
fought  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  in  the  valley  below,  but  each 
time  met  with  defeat  and  retreated  to  their  stronghold  on  the  top 
of  the  mesa.  They  became  discouraged,  hoi^ever,  and  finally,  on 
the  8th,  began  to  treat  for  peace,  and  pardon  was  granted  them 
provided  they  return  to  their  villages. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jemez  Indians  had  proved  faithful  allies  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  at  San  Ildefonso,  De  Vargas 
now  restored  to  them  their  women  and  children,  and  on  the  13th 
of  September  the  chiefs  of  San  Juan,  San  Cristobal,  and  San  Lazaro 
reported  to  the  captain-general  that  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  had  re- 
turned to  their  villages  and  were  rapidly  restoring  their  pueblos. 
De  Vargas  now  appointed  the  regular  pueblo  officials,  and  in  a  few 
days  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  finding  everything  to  his  satis^. 
faction.  During  this  tour  De  Vargas  formally  received  the  sub- 
mission of  and  granted  full  pardon  to  the  pueblos  who  had  been 
in  rebellion  against  his  authority.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  several 
friars  were  established  in  their  missions,  the  Indians  being  occu- 
pied in  the  construction  of  churches  and  houses  for  their  use  and 
service.*®^    The  natives  now  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds 

407  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arisona  and  New  Mexico,  note,  p.  212-213: 
' '  The  distribution  was  as  follows :  P.  Francisco  Corvera  at  San  Ildefonso  and 
Jacona;  P.  Geronimo  at  Ban  Cristobal  and  (temporarily)  at  Banta  Clara; 
P.  Antonio  Obregon  at  San  Cristobal  and  San  Lazaro;  P.  Diego  Zeinos  at 
Pecos;  p.  Juan  Alpuente  at  Cia;  P.  Francisco  J.  M.  Casanes  at  Jemea;  P. 
Juan  Mufioz  de  Castro,  vice-custodio  and  com.  de  la  inquisicion,  at  Santa  F6; 
P.  Joe6  Dies  at  Tesuque;  P.  Jos6  Gareia  Marin  at  Santa  Clara;  P.  Antonio 
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to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  De  Vargas  delivered  over  to  them  their 
women  and  children,  whom  he  had  distributed  among  the  colonists 
as  servants,  causing  much  regret  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  their 
masters.  This  policy  made  friends  for  the  captain-general  among 
the  Indians,  but  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  De  Vargas.  Priar 
San  Antonio,  who  had  left  for  El  Paso,  resigned  his  office,  and  Pr. 
Pranciseo  Vargas  arrived  as  custodio  in  November,  bringing  with 
him  four  friars.  In  the  meantime  the  governor  sent  south  for  three 
thousand  fanegas  of  com,  wishing  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  excessive 
taxation  for  a  time  until  the  Indians  should  become  more  pros- 
peroua*** 

In  1695  the  colonists  who  had  been  brought  to  New  Mexico  by 
Priar  Parf an  settled  in  the  new  villa  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada, 
which  had  been  actually  settled  many  years  before,  as  we  have 
records  showing  that  Luis  Quintana*^*  was  alcalde  mayor  of  the 
village  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  1680.  In  the  new  settlement,  Pr. 
Moreno  was  the  missionary.  In  his  settlement  were  included  the 
sites  of  the  villages  of  San  Cristobal  and  San  Lazaro,  which  had  been 
settled  by  the  Tanos  of  Oalisteo.  It  was  urged  by  the  friars  that 
to  deprive  these  Indians  of  their  lands  was  very  unjust  on  the  part 
of  De  Vargas,  and  soon,  before  the  friars  in  the  several  missions  had 
been  fairly  installed,  rumors  of  new  troubles  became  very  insistent 
and  were  circulated  everywhere.  The  Indians  had  lost  none  of  their 
hatred  for  the  new  condition  of  things  and  now  that  the  friars  were 
distributed  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy  scattered,  the  Indians  again 
began  to  think  of  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country.  The 
Tehuas  were  specially  prominent  in  these  hidden  conspiracies.    The 

Oarbonel  at  San  Felipe,  Gochiti  and  later  Taos;  P.  Mi^el  Tirso  at  Santo 
Domingo;  P.  Jos6  Arbizu  at  San  Cristobal;  P.  Antonio  Moreno  at  Santa  F6 
(temporarily),  La  Cafiada,  and  later  NamM;  P.  Antonio  Acevedo  at  Namb6; 
P.  Francisco  Vargas,  cnstodio."  This  leaves  some  of  the  original  friars  un- 
accounted for,  and  also  one  of  the  four  who  came  in  November,  1694. 

4ot  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  MexioOf  p.  213:  **Ar6h. 
N,  Mex.f  162-167:  On  January  10th,  1695,  Be  Vargas  wrote  to  the  viceroy 
thanking  him  for  the  provisions  —  3,000  fanegas  of  com ;  and  again,  May  9thy 
on  the  double  he  had  experienced  in  transporting  the  corn.  Arch  de  Santa  FSj 
Ms.  This,  however,  may  not  indicate  that  it  was  not  purchased  on  De  Vargas' 
account.  It  was  charged  later  that  only  about  580  fanegas  ever  reached  New 
Mexico,  and  much  of  that  was  wasted  in  the  distribution." 

409  At  this  founding  of  1695  the  vilJa  was  given  the  "  preeminencia  de  an- 
tiguedad"  over  all  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico,  except  Santa  F6.  The 
poblaciones  of  Cerrillos  and  Bernalillo  are  also  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
that   year. 
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Indians  of  San  Cristobal  and  San  Lazaro  made  their  escape  to  the 
mountains,  but  returned  as  the  other  pueblos,  who  had  promised 
aid,  failed  to  join  in  a  general  movement *^^ 

In  the  year  1696,  a  famine  broke  out  desolating  the  colony.  The 
people  were  very  much  distressed  and  were  almost  reduced  to  starva* 

tion.  Every  species  of  animals  and  herbs 
THE  FAMINE  OF  1696    WBS  uscd  for  food,  and  the  people  went  into 

.  the  mountains  searching  for  them  like  wild 
beasts.  In  November  of  the  preceding  year  the  governor  sent  to  the 
viceroy  a  petition  of  the  cabildo  and  vecinos  for  relief,  as  all  that 
they  had  sown  had  been  consumed  by  the  worms.  The  viceroy  and 
junta  in  February  following  decided  to  send  them  two  hundred  cat- 
tle from  Parral,  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  at  the  same  time 
warning  them  that  they  must  learn  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  not 
upon  tlie  government  for  aid  and  assistance.  The  governor  was 
charged  with  dereliction  of  duly  in  failing  to  distribute  properly  the 
stores  of  com  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Mexico ;  it  is  also  stated 
that  four  of  the  colonists,  driven  by  their  suffering  to  desert^  were 
captured  and  hanged  by  the  governor  without  the  consolations  of 
religion.  These  statements  were  all  supported  by  sworn  testimony 
given  a  few  years  later  in  the  Cily  of  Mexico. 

The  friars,  who  doubtless  had  the  best  opportunities  for  under- 
standing the  real  sentiments  of  the  Indians,  now  looked  for  another 
general  uprising.  So  satisfied  were  they  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Indians  that  on  the  7th  day  of  March  the  custodio  wrote  to  the 
governor  advising  him  of  the  imminent  danger  of  a  revolution,  the 
defenseless  condition  of  the  several  missions,  the  risks  under  which 
the  friars  were  working,  and  the  great  damage  which  would  in- 
evitably result  should  the  disaster  of  1680  be  repeated.  He  strong- 
ly insisted  upon  the  placing  of  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  each  mission, 
but  De  Vargas,  believing  that  the  natives  had  submitted  in  good 
faith,  paid  no  heed  to  the  request  of  the  custodio,  although  from 
different  directions  reports  came  in  that  the  Indians  had  already 
committed  outrages  in  the  new  churches.  He  told  the  friars  that 
if  they  were  fearful  for  their  lives  they  might  retire  to  the  capital, 

«io^re^  N»  Mex.,  108-9.  May  3l8t,  the  settlers  had  been  selling  anns  to 
the  Indians,  which  was  on  this  date  forbidden  by  De  Vargaa.  The  friar  at 
Peeos  accidentally  shot  and  killed  an  Indian,  and  was  not  bluned.  The  friar's 
name  was  Diego  Zeinos. 
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and  this  course  was  pursued  by  some.  The  captain-general  made  a 
report  to  the  viceroy  in  which  he  stated  that  all  was  quiet  and  the 
danger  declared  to  exist  by  the  f riara  was  only  imaginary.  The 
language  used  by  the  governor  in  his  report  was  regarded  as  an 
imputation  upon  their  courage,  and  the  friars  who  had  come  to 
Santa  P6  quietly  returned  to  their  missions. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1696,  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  of  Taos 
and  Picuri^,  the  Tehuas,  the  Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti, 

as  weU  as  the  Jemez,  rose,  killing 
THK  upiUSiNa  OF  JUNE  4,  1696    five  missionaries    and    twenty-one 

other  Spaniards,  and  then  fled  to 
the  mountains.  The  friar  at  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  had  repeatedly 
warned  De  Vargas  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  his  mission  but  De 
Vargas  paid  no  attention  to  his  reports.  This  priest,  whose  name 
was  Pray  Prancisco  de  Jesus,  also  known  as  Pray  Pranoisoo  de 
Casaus,  was  murdered  and  all  of  the  Indians  fled.  They  had  no 
time  to  build  a  new  pueblo  on  the  mesa  and  only  erected  temporary 
shelters.  Their  first  step  was  to  secure  help  from  the  Navajds,  from 
Acoma,  and  from  Zuni,  and  to  make  hostile  demonstrations  against 
the  Indians  of  Cia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Pelipe.  At  Cia  there  was  a 
small  detachment  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Miguel 
de  Lara,  and  he,  together  with  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Bernalillo, 
Don  Pemando  Duran  de  Chavez,  took  the  field  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  insui^nts,  starting  on  the  29th  of  June.  A  fierce 
oonfiict  took  place,  partly  in  the  San  Diego  canyon,  partly  at  the 
ruins  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  in  which  the  Jemez  and  their  allies 
were  routed  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men.  This  defeat  broke  up  the 
confederacy  with  Acoma  and  Zuni,  and  caused  the  Jemez  to  fiee  to 
the  Navaj6  country.  When  Captain  Lara  reconnoitered  the  mesas 
two  months  later,  they  were  deserted.  The  Jemez  remained  among 
the  Navaj6s  for  several  years,  finally  returning  to  their  old  village 
and  establishing  themselves  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  pue- 
blo.*" 


411  Autaa  de  Onerra,  1696,  fol.  7-94.  The  letters  of  Fernando  Duran  de 
Chavei  and  those  of  Captain  Lara  and  of  De  Vargas '  compadre,  BartolomA  de 
Ojeda,  give  information  as  to  this  bloody  battle.  Ojeda  states  that  the 
Indians  lost  forty  killed,  while  Lara  says  that  only  twenty-eight  fell.  It  is 
■ingiilar  that  Escalante,  who  had  access  to  the  official  papers  at  Santa  F6, 
does  not  mention  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  of  the  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  important,  as  it  broke  up  the  Jemez  tribe  and 
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Prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Jemez,  Acoma, 
and  Zoni  as  narrated,  De  Vargas  left  the  capital  for  a  tour  of  the 
deserted  towns.  Pecos,  Tesaque,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia 
had  remained  faithful,  but  as  we  have  seen  the  Aoomas  and  Zunis 
had  aided  the  rebels,  not  only  actually  participating  in  the  outrages 
and  conflicts  but  harboring  the  fugitives.  The  chief  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  captured  on  the  14th  of  June  and  immediately  executed; 
several  Indians  who  had  gone  to  Pecos  to  stir  up  strife  and  secure 
the  aid  of  that  pueblo  in  the  revolt,  were  also  put  to  death  at  Pecos. 

On  the  8th  day  of  August,  1696,  De  Vargas  marched  to  the  pueblo 
of  Acoma,  having  determined  to  punish  the  Indians  for  their  part 

in  the  uprising  and  for  the  aid  and 
DB  VABQAS  MARCHES  TO  AOOMA    comf  ort  they  had  extended  to  those 

tribes  which  had  been  most  promi- 
nent in  the  conspiracy.  On  the  15th  he  attacked  the  pueblo,  captured 
five  prisoners,  one  of  them  being  the  chief,  but  failed  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  rock.    Then  he  released  the  chief  and  endeavored  to 

frightened  the  Acomae  and  ZnHis  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  eauae  them  to  with- 
draw their  aid.  The  Acomas  lost  eight  men,  while  none  of  the  Zufiia  was 
slain. 

The  friars  who  lost  their  lives  were  Arbizfi  of  San  Cristobal,  Oarbonel  of 
Taos,  CSorvera  of  San  Ildefonso,  Morefio  of  NamM,  and  Gaaans  of  Jemes. 
Corvera  and  Morefio  were  shut  up  in  a  cell  at  San  Ildef onso  and  burned  with 
the  convent.  Fr.  Gisneros  at  Cochiti  had  a  narrow  escape.  Fr.  Navarro  of 
San  Juan  succeeded  in  escaping  to  La  Cafiada  with  the  sacred  vessels.  Accord* 
ing  to  Escalante,  Cron.  Seraf.,  260-86,  Fr.  Casans  at  Jemei  had  fomeen  his 
fate  and  asked  the  Indians  to  let  him  die  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  cross.  Sum- 
moned to  attend  a  sick  person,  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  of  Apaches,  who 
killed  him  with  dubs  and  stones  at  the  chosen  spot.  He  was  the  first  martjr  of 
the  Queretaro  coUege,  and  Espinosa  gives  an  account  of  his  life,  including  his 
miraculous  transportation  by  an  an^  on  muleback  to  visit  unknown  Texan 
tribes.  Captain  Lazaro  Misquia,  with  Alf.  Jos6  Domingues  and  twelve  soldiers, 
escaped  from  Taos  and  reached  Santa  F6  in  nine  days. 

The  Indians  of  San  Felipe  tell  the  story  of  the  fiight  of  Fr.  Alonzo  Ximenes 
de  Cisneros,  missionary  at  Cochitf,  from  that  village,  on  the  night  of  June  4th, 
1696,  and  his  rescue  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe.  Hie  story  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  flight  of  the  priest  and  the  kind  treatment  extended  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Kat-isht-ya  on  the  mesa;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  story 
of  the  siege  which  the  pueblo  is  reported  to  have  withstood  afterwards.  The 
Cochiti  Indians  followed  the  friar,  whom  they  intended  to  murder,  for  a  short 
distance,  but  withdrew  as  soon  as  they  saw  he  was  beyond  reach.  Then  th^ 
abandoned  their  pueblo  and  retired  to  the  mountains,  not  to  the  Potrero 
Viejo,  but  to  the  more  distant  gorges  and  crests  of  the  Valles  range.  The 
San  Felipe  pueblo  was  never  directly  threatened  in  1696,  and  consequently  the 
story  of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  suifering  from  lack  of  water  resulting  from 
it  and  the  miracnlous  intervention  of  the  rescued  friar,  is  without  foundation. 

See  Auto$  de  Chterra  del  Aho  1696,  Primer  Cuademo.  Also  Escalante, 
Belacionf  pp.  172  and  174. 
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penniade  the  Indians^  but  was  not  Bucceflsfaly  and  finally  shot  the 
remaining  four  captives  and  withdrew.  The  friars  Juan  de  Mats 
and  Diego  Chavarria  were  the  chaplains  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  month  of  September,  De  Vargas  proceeded  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Taos  pueblo,  attacked  them  in  a  canyon  not  far  from 
the  village,  and  after  several  fights,  in  which  his  command  suffered 
no  injury,  the  Indians  submitted  and  returned  to  the  pueblo.  The 
Tehuas  of  San  Juan  and  their  neighbors  of  Picuri^,  in  order  to 
save  the  crops  of  that  year,  attempted  to  deceive  the  captain-general, 
but  their  plans  were  made  known  to  De  Vargas,  and  on  the  26th 
of  October,  after  a  severe  battle,  eighly-four  of  their  women  and 
children  were  captured  and  given  to  his  soldiers  as  servants  after 
he  had  returned  to  Santa  F£.  Upon  his  return  to  Santa  ¥6  the 
captain-general  made  his  report  to  the  viceroy,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  all  of  the  pueblos  had  submitted  to  his  authority,  with 
the  exception  of  Acoma  and  the  west,  Pojoaque,  Cuyamungu6,  and 
Santa  Clara ;  there  was  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  Cochita.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  friars  of  the 
college  of  Queretaro  left  for  Mexico.  At  this  time  Captain  Fer- 
nando Duran  de  Chavez  was  alcalde  mayor  of  San  Felipe  and  the 
''puesto  de  Espanoles''  of  Bernalillo;  Captain  Boque  Madrid  was 
lieutenant-general  of  cavalry  and  alcalde  mayor  of  ''la  villa  nueva 
de  los  Mexicanos  de  Santa  Cruz  (de  la  Cailada) :"  Domingo  de  la 
Barreda  was  secretary  of  government  and  of  war ;  Captain  Alonso 
Bael  de  Aguilar,  lieutenant-governor  and  captain-general  in  place 
of  Luis  Granillo.  The  cabildo  of  Santa  F£  was  the  alcalde,  Lorenzo 
de  Madrid,  Francisco  Romero  de  Pedrada,  Lazaro  de  Misquia,  Diego 
Montoya,  Jose  Oarcia  Jurado ;  clerk,  Lucero  de  Gtodoy. 

As  a  result  of  this  war,  as  we  have  seen,  many  pueblos  were  aban- 
doned and  a  g^^at  many  of  the  Indians  lost  their  lives,  mainly  from 
sickness  and  exposure.  Others  left  their  old  villages  and  joined  the 
Apaches  and  Navaj6s,  so  that  during  this  year  there  was  a  great 
diminution  of  the  native  population.  The  Spaniards,  meanwhile, 
constantly  increased  in  numbers. 
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mum  of  one  hundred  men,  and  that  additional  families  should  be 
sent  to  the  province  from  Mexico. 

From  the  very  beginning  De  Vargas  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  cabildo  of  Santa  FL    As  has  been  seen,  De  Vargas  had  en* 

joyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
DS  VABOAs  IS  PLACED  IN  coudi  de  Oalvc,  and,  in  the  administration 
PRISON  AT  SANTA  ¥&  BT    of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  he  had  seen 

GOVBRNOB  ouBEBO        fit,  in  many  ways,  to  ignore  the  minor  civil 

and  military  ofGlcials.  His  policy  of  restor- 
ing Indian  captives  to  their  several  pueblos  also  gave  great  dissat- 
isfaction to  the  settlers,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  slaves. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Cubero,  the  cabildo  again  took  up  the  quarrel 
with  De  Vargas  and  filed  formal  charges  against  him.  He  was 
accused  of  the  embezzlement  of  money  which  had  been  given  him  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  colonists.  On  account  of  his  having 
ordered  the  execution  of  the  Tanos  captives  at  Santa  F£,  it  was 
declared  that  he  had  provoked  the  hostilities  of  1694-6.  The  famine 
of  1695-6  was  laid  at  his  door,  inasmuch  as  it  was  charged  that  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  ex-governor  and  his  failure  properly  to 
distribute  the  remaining  portion  of  the  food  supply,  the  famine 
had  been  brought  upon  them.  He  was  charged  with  having  sold 
.a  portion  of  this  food  supply  in  the  south  for  his  own  private  gain. 
He  was  charged  with  oppression  in  having  driven  out  of  the  country 
the  members  of  families  who  were  likely  to  testify  against  him. 
Don  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  afterwards  a  governor  of  New  Mexico^ 
was  declared  to  have  been  an  accomplice  of  De  Vargas.^" 

Governor  Cubero  felt  very  unkindly  toward  De  Vargas,  largely 
on  account  of  the  position  taken  by  the  latter,  who  gave  up  his  office 
very  unwillingly  upon  the  arrival  of  Cubero.  The  cabildo  of  Santa 
F£  knew  that  Cubero  was  the  foe  of  De  Vargaa  Cubero  gratified 
his  enmity  and  that  of  the  officials  of  the  cabildo  by  finding  De 
Vargas  guilty  as  charged.  He  was  fined  four  thousand  pesos  as 
costs  of  the  suit,  all  of  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
confined  in  prison  for  nearly  three  years.  In  fact,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  his  king  and  offered  the  title  of 


416  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hi$tory  of  Arigona  and  New  Mettiao,  note,  p.  219,  aajs: 
"The  charges  in  detail  are  recited  in  the  original  documents,  stUl  preserved, 
though  not  complete,  in  the  Arch,  Sia.  Fi.**  These  doenments  are  now  In  the 
cust^j  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
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Alcalde  Josfi  Lopes  Naranjo,  and  «ent  to  AKiiatvivi,  whore  he  baptiied  73  youn^ 
Moqiiis.  On  aecount  of  !i  |)rrtpn.lFd  rumor  that  the  nies8pnt:erB  to  Santa  F*  had 
been  killed,  he  wan  not  perinittcd  to  visit  Omibe  or  tho  other  pueblos  at  th;» 
time;  but  Kspeleta  promised  to  notify  him  soon  when  thpy  were  ready  for 
another  visit,  Garaicochea  returning  to  Zur'ii  and  reporting  lo  the  covernor  on 
Juue  9th.  In  Ot-tobor  the  Mo<]uis  were  a^in  heard  from,  when  Espelela  rame 
in  person  tn  Santa  Fe  with  -l>  eompaniona,  and  with  somewhat  modified  vieni. 
He  now  proposed  a  simple  treaty  of  [leaee,  his  nation,  like  Spain,  to  retain  ill 
own  religion,  (\iberr.  could  offer  peai'e  only  on  condition  of  converBion  t'l 
Uhristianity.  Then  the  Moqui  chief  proposed  as  an  ultimatum  that  the  padrpi 
should  visit  one  pueblo  e.ich  year  for  six  years  to  baptize,  but  postponed  perm* 
nent  residence  till  the  end  of  that  iierioci.  This  scheme  was  likewise  re.jpcted, 
and  Eapeleta  went  home  for  further  deliliernlion. " 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Keiiorl.  fiart  ii,  pp.  .171-372:  "On  the  lUh  of  Oc 
tober  of  the  same  year  (1700)  one  of  the  lendinK  chiefs  of  Oraybe  appearpd  at 
Santa  F^  with  twenty  other  delegates  and  presented  themselves  to  the  Eoveraor, 
Pedrii  Rudrigiieit  Cubero.  as  a  formal  embassy  from  the  Moguls  not  as  subjetu 
and  vassals  of  the  crown,  but  as  delegates  of  a  foreign  power  sent  to  eondude 
a  treaty  of  peaeo  ami  amity.  This  Cubero  could  not  entertain;  still  he  neco- 
tialeii  with  them  for  a  long  while,  until  finally  the  Mo(|uiB,  seeing  that  tbt 
governor   would   not   recede    from   his   position,   seemingly   yielded   consent   lo 
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Within  a  year  after  the  visit  of  the  Oraibe  chieftain  to  Santa  F6 
the  Moqois  of  the  puebloa  other  than  those  of  Aguatuvi  fell  upon 

the  people  of  that  pueblo  and  utterly  de- 
DEBTBUcnoN  OF  THB  stroyed  it  for  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants 
PUEBLO  OF  AOUATUVi    had  received  the  missionary,  Fr.  Oaraicoe- 

chea,  and  had  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  convent 
and  mission  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  a  few 
years  previous.  All  of  the  Moquis  had  s^ven  in  their  allegiance 
to  Spain  anew,  in  1692,  and  Cubero,  regarding  them  as  vassals  and 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  would  entertain  none  of  the  pro- 
posals  ^"  made  by  Espeleta. 

The  submission  of  the  pueblos  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  comparatively  complete.  The  power  of  the  Spaniard  was 
everywhere  in  evidence.  During  the  entire  period  of  one  hundred 
years  which  followed,  the  pueblos  gave  little,  if  any,  trouble.  They 
were  demoralized,  tired  of  revolts,  which  seemingly  availed  them 
nothing  and  always  resulted  in  disaster.  There  were  some  local 
troubles,^*'  but  nothing  of  a  serious  character  disturbed  the  Span- 

everything  that  was  asked.  With  these  false  promises  they  were  suffered  to  re- 
turn,  and  Cubero  indulged  the  hope  that  he  had  completely  gained  his  point. 

"In  the  meantime  Ahua-tuyba  had  virtually  become  again  a  Christianised 
pueblo.  In  the  last  days  of  the  year  1700,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1701,  the 
Moquis  of  the  other  pueblos  fell  u^n  the  unsuspecting  village  at  night.  The 
men  were  mostly  killed,  stifled  in  their  estufas,  it  is  said;  the  women  and  childron 
were  diagged  into  captivity,  and  the  houses  were  burnt.  The  exact  date  of  this 
butchery  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  as  nearly  all  the  papers  concerning  the 
administration  of  Cubero  have  disappeared  from  the  archives  at  Santa  F6; 
since  that  time  Ahua-tuyba  has  belonged  to  the  class  of  ruined  historical 
pueblos. '  * 

42S  Belacionf  p.  179.  The  proposition  made  by  Espeleta  is  unique.  It  was  as 
follows:     "Bespondi6  Espeleta,  que  el  venia  k  nombre  de  todos  los  Moquifios,  y 

2e  estos  en  eonsulta  gener&l,  habian  resuelto  admitir  que  entrasen  los  religiosos 
bautisar  los  parvulos  de  eada  pueblo  de  la  provincia;  sucesivamente  en  seis 
afios,  entrando  el  primer  afio  el  primer  pueblo,  y  regrasandose  concluidos  los 
bautismos,  y  el  siguiente  afio  al  segundo  pueblo,  y  de  eete  modo  entrando  y 
saliendo  hasta  llegar  &  Oraibe  y  eompletar  los  dichos  seis  afios,  y  concluidos  estos 
del  modo  dicho  se  rendiri&n  todos  los  Moquifios  y  admitiriaif  de  asiento  k  los 
ministros. ' ' 

Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  that  this  slaughter  never  occurred,  but  detailed  reference 
is  made  to  it  in  a  Parecer  of  the  clergy  of  New  Mexico,  bearing  date  1722. 
In  it  the  destruction  of  Aguatuvi  is  explicitly  stated.  There  existed  at  Santa 
F6,  in  1713,  a  collection  of  testimonies  taken  on  the  occurrence,  and  described 
as  follows:  "Tten  vn  Quademo  de  autos  sobre  la  notisia  de  lo  susedido  en  el 
pno  de  Afuatubi  de  la  proa  de  Moqui  autonsadas  de  Pedro  de  Morales  en  63 
zojaa."  It  is  mentioned  in  Ynbentario  de  los  Papelee  que  se  hallan  en  d 
Arehibo  del  Cabildo  justixia  reximiento  de  esta  villa  de  Santa  F6,  1713,  Ms. 

428  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Eigtory  of  Arigona  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  225-226,  says: 
"In  the  spring  of  1702  there  were  alarming  rumors  from  various  quarters,  rest- 
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iard  except  raids  from  the  Nava j6s,  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other 
wild  tribes.  In  1701,  after  the  destruction  of  Agoatuvi,  Qovemor 
Cnbero  marched  against  the  Moquis,  killing  a  few  and  capturing 
a  great  many,  but  the  captives  were  all  released,  as  this  was  deemed 
good  policy. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1703,  Qovemor  Cubero,  having  learned 
that  De  Vargas  was  on  his  way  from  Mexico  to  assume  the  duties  of 

governor,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appoint- 
RETURN  OF  DB  VABOAS  cd,  fearing  that  De  Vargas  would  take  re- 
venge upon  him  for  the  many  acts  of  cruelty 
which  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  under  the  feigned  statement  that 
he  was  going  upon  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  left  Santa  Fe 
and  never  returned.  Later  he  was  named  as  governor  of  Maracaibo, 
but  died  in  Mexico  some  time  in  the  year  following.  De  Vargas, 
now  marques  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas,  arrived  at  Santa  F£  in  No- 
vember, 1703,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  month  assumed  the  office  of 
governor  and  captain-general  for  a  second  time.  The  Franciscans 
urged  him  to  reestablish  the  mission  at  ZuSi,  the  Fr.  Garaicoechea 
having  kept  in  touch  with  the  internal  affairs  of  that  pueblo ;  but 
De  Vai^as  declined  to  grant  the  request,  or  at  least  found  no  oppor- 
tunity during  his  brief  incumbency  to  give  the  matter  attention. 
In  March,  of  the  following  year,  De  Vargas  began  a  campaign 

ing  largely  on  statements  of  Apaches,  who  seem  in  these  times  to  have  been 
willing  witnesses  against  the  town  Indians.  Cubero  made  a  tonr  among  the 
pueblos  to  investigate  and  administer  warnings,  but  he  found  slight  ground  for 
alarm.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Moquis,  or  perhaps  Tehua  fugitives  in 
the  Moqui  towns,  were  trying  to  incite  the  Zufiis  and  others  to  revolt;  and  it 
was  decided  to  send  Captain  Juan  de  Uribarri  with  a  force  to  make  investiga- 
tions, and  to  leave  Captain  Medina  and  nineteen  men  as  a  garrison  at  Zuni. 
This  was  probably  done,  but,  all  being  quiet,  the  escolta  was  soon  reduced.  The 
remaining  soldiers  behaved  badly,  and  Uiree  Spanish  exiles  from  Santa  F6  much 
worse,  treating  the  Indians  harshly,  and  living  publicly  with  native  women. 
The  padre  complained;  the  governor  failed  to  provide  any  remedy,  and,  on 
March  4,  1703,  ^e  Indians  lulled  the  three  Spaniards,  Vald6s,  Palomino,  and 
Lucero,  fleeing,  some  to  the  pefiol,  others  to  Moqui.  The  soldiers  seem  to  have 
run  away.  Padre  Garaicoechea  was  not  molested,  and  wrote  that  only  seven 
Indians  were  concerned  in  the  affair;  but  evidently  in  his  missionary  zeal  and 
sympathy  for  the  natives  he  underrated  the  danger.  The  governor,  justifying 
his  course  by  the  viceroy's  orders  to  use  gentle  means,  sent  Captain  Madrid  to 
bring  away  the  friar,  and  Zufii,  like  the  Moqui  towns,  was  left  to  the  abor- 
igines. ' ' 

Arch,  N.  Mex,f  180-6.  Fr.  Miranda,  who  was  located  at  Acoma,  wrote  to 
Cubero  that  all  the  Zufii  property  had  been  stolen ;  that  Fr.  Garaicoechea 's  life 
was  threatened  and  that  the  Indians  of  Acoma  and  Cia  wished  to  go  to  his 
rescue. 


Fac-simile  of  Page  of  the  Journal  of  Don  Diego  de  Vai^as,  contain- 
ing entry  relative  to  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  Fr.  Juan 
de  Jesus,  killed  in  the  revolt  of  1680  at  Jemez 
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agrainst  the  Apaches  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  Sandia  moun- 
tains and  died  at  Bernalillo  on  the  4th  of  ApriL  His  remains  were 
taken  to  the  capital  and  buried  under  the  altar  in  the  parish 
church.*** 

Don  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  an  intimate  friend  of  De  Vargas  and 
for  whose  arrest,  several  years  previous,  Cubero  had  issued  an  or- 
der, upon  a  charge  of  embezzlement  of 
DDK  JUAN  PABZ  HX7BTAD0    funds  belonging  to  the  colonists,  now  lieu- 

GOVEBNOB  AD  IKTEBIM      tcnant-gcneral  of  the  province,  served  as 

acting  governor  until  the  10th  day  of 
March,  1705. 

On  the  date  last  mentioned,  Don  Francisco  Cuervo  y  Vald&i  as- 
sumed the  office  of  governor  ad  interim,  having  been  appointed  by 

the  viceroy,  Don  Francisco  Fer- 

DON  FBAKcisoo  GX7EBV0  T  VAiiDES  AP-    uaudcz  *^   de  la   Cucva   En- 

POINTED  GOVEBNOB  BT  THE  vicEBOT     riquez,  Dukc  of  Alburqucrquc. 

The  new  governor  found  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  Apaches  and  Navaj68 
were  constantly  raiding  the  settlers  and  the  friendly  pueblos.  The 
Moquis  still  refused  to  receive  the  missionaries,  some  of  the  Zunis 
were  on  their  penol,  and  the  soldiers  stood  in  great  need  of  clothing 
and  supplies.  The  governor  made  frequent  appeals  for  aid,  but  only 
a  small  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  sent  to  New  Mexico  for 
his  use.  The  viceroy  notified  his  royal  master  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  appointed  Cuervo  to  the  governorship  by  a  letter  written 

424  Upon  the  site  of  the  old  parish  ehnreh  was  begun,  under  the  Bopenrision 
of  Archbishop  J.  B.  Lamy,  soon  after  his  coming  to  New  Mezieo,  the  eon- 
Btruetion  of  the  present  cathedral  at  Santa  F6.  1%is  building  has  never  been 
completed.  Every  year  a  procession  is  had,  at  which  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  same  one  which  De  Vargas 
carried  into  the  battle  fought  by  him  at  Santi  F6  at  the  time  of  the  re-conquest, 
is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  from  the  Oathedral  to  the  Chapel  of 
Boeario.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  De  Vargas  made  a  vow  that  if  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  battle  with  the  Indians  this  image  should  be  carried  from  the 
principal  church  to  the  chapel  which  he  erected  on  the  battlefield  later  on,  and 
it  is  said  that  this  vow  has  been  kept  every  year  since. 

42B  The  Duke  of  Alburquerque  was  the  34th  viceroy  of  New  Spain ;  he  was  the 
second  of  his  title  to  hold  the  o£Sce;  he  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  1702,  and  assumed  control  of  the  government  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  following  month.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Felipe  V,  and  continued  in 
the  viceroyalty  until  the  year  1710,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Don  Fernando 
de  Aleneastre  Norofia  y  Bilva,  duke  of  Linares  and  marqute  of  Valdefuentes. 
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on  the  11th  of  October,  1704.    Governor  Cuervo  was  a  knight  of 
Santiago  and  had  been  a  treasury  official  at  Guadalajara. 

In  1706  Governor  Cuervo  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  had  found- 
ed the  new  villa  of  Alburquerque,  and  had  named  the  same  in  hia 

honor,  the  population  at  that  time  consist- 

crrr  of  AiiBUBQUERQUE    ing  of  thirty  families ;  that  he  had  re-settled 

FOUNDED  BY  CUERVO       Santa  Maria  —  formerly  Santa  Cruz  —  de 

Galisteo,  with  eighteen  Tanos  families  from 
Tesuque ;  had  transferred  some  Tehua  families  to  the  old  pueblo  of 
Pojoaque,  and  had  re-founded  with  twenty-nine  families  the  old 


Facsimile  of  signature  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque 

Villa  de  La  Canada.  The  governor  was  taken  to  task  by  the  viceroy 
for  founding  the  Villa  de  Alburquerque  without  authority  and  he 
was  ordered  to  change  the  name  to  San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque,  in- 
stead of  San  Francisco,  in  honor  of  the  king,  Felipe  V.  During  Cuer- 
vo's  rule,  small  garrisons  were  maintained  at  Santa  Clara,  Cochiti, 
Jemez,  and  Laguna.^'*  All  of  the  cavalry  at  El  Paso  was  brought  to 
Santa  F£.  In  the  year  1706,  Juan  de  Uribarri,  who  had  been  a  cap- 
tain, was  made  a  general  and  conducted  a  campaign  against  the 
Indians  on  the  buffalo  plains.    At  Jicarilla,^'^  thirty-seven  leagues 

«26  ArcK  Santa  FS^  Ms.  Upon  his  arrival,  or  soon  thereafter,  Cuervo  ordered 
an  infection  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  province,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Uiere  were  74  ac  Santa  F6,  37  at  Bernalillo,  and  82  at  La  Cafiada. 

Fr.  Juan  Alvarez  was  eustodio  of  the  Franciscans;  Fr.  Juan  de  SSavaleta 
was  comisario  of  the  sancto  oflcio.  Captain  Valverde  was  lieutenant-general 
and  commander  at  £1  Paso.  Joan  Paez  Hurtado  and  Juan  de  Uribarri  were 
named  as  generals;  Lorenzo  de  Madrid,  maestro  de  campo;  captains,  F^liz 
Martinez,  Juan  Lucero  Godoy,  Diego  de  Medina,  and  Alf .  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez; 
alcalde.  Captain  Diego  Arias  de  Qniros;  alguacil  mayor,  Antonio  Aguilar;  regi- 
dores,  Captain  Antonio  Montoya,  Captain  Antonio  Lucero,  Francisco  Romero  de 
Pedraza,  Alf.  Martin  Hurtado;  escribano,  Cristobal  Gongora,  all  at  Santa  F6. 
At  Bernalillo,  c&ptains,  Fernando  Chavez,  Diego  Montoya,  Manuel  Vaca,  Alf. 
Cristobal  Jaramillo,  sergeant,  Juan  Gonzales.  At  La  Cafiada  (Santa  Cruz), 
captains,  Silvestre  Pacheco,  Miguel  Tenorio,  Jos6  de  Atienza,  Nicolas  Ortiz,  and 
sergeant,  Bartolo  Malabato. 

«ST  Hodge,  F.  W.,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  p.  631,  part  i:  ''An 
Athapascan  tribe,  first  so  called  by  the  Spaniards  because  of  their  expertness  in 
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northeast  of  TaoB,  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Apaches,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Cuartal6jo,  naming  the  province  San  Luis.  During 
the  last  year  of  the  rale  of  Cuervo  trouble  again  arose  between  the 
Moquis  and  the  Zunis,  the  latter  having  again  become  good  Chris- 
tians. Several  detachments  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  Zuni  coun- 
try, and  finally,  in  April,  1707,  a  junta  of  officers  at  the  pueblo  of 
Cia,  which  was  attended  by  the  governor,  determined  to  withdraw 
all  the  frontier  garrisons  to  Santa  F£.^^ 

the  making  of  basketry.  They  apparently  formed  a  part  of  the  Vaqneros  of 
early  Spanish  chronieles,  although,  according  to  their  creation  legend,  they  have 
occupied  from  the  earliest  period  the  mountainous  region  of  S.  E.  Colorado  and 
N.  New  Mexico,  their  range  at  various  periods  extending  eastward  to  W.  Kwnsss 
and  Oklahoma,  and  into  N.  W.  Texas.  The  Arkansas,  Rio  Qrande,  and  Canadian 
rivers  figure  in  their  genesis  myth,  but  their  traditions  seem  to  center  about 
Tbo8  and  the  head  of  the  Aikansas  river.  They  regard  the  kindred  Mesealeros 
and  also  the  Navaj6  as  enemies,  and,  according  to  Mooney,  their  alliances  and 
blood  mixture  have  been  with  the  Ute  and  Taos.  In  language  they  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Mesealeros  than  to  the  Navaj6  or  the  Arisona  Apach»> 
The  Jicarillas  were  first  mentioned  by  this  name  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Later,  their  different  bands  were  designated  Carlane^  Calchuflnes,  Quar* 
tielejoB,  etc*,  after  their  habitat  or  chieftains.  The  Spaniards  estaUished  a 
mission  among  them  within  a  few  leagues  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1733,  which 
prospered  only  for  a  short  time.  They  were  regarded  as  a  worthless  people  by 
both  the  Spanish  settlers  of  New  Mexico  and  their  American  successors,  in  raids 
for  plunder  the  worst  of  the  Apache  tribes,  more  treacherous  and  cruel  and  less 
brave  and  energetic  warriors  than  tiie  Ute,  but  equally  fond  of  intoxicants. 
While  they  sometimes  planted  on  a  small  scale,  they  regarded  theft  as  a  natural 
means  of  support.  The  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1853  induced  250  of  the 
tribe  to  settle  on  the  Bio  Puerco,  but  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  caused  them  to 
go  on  the  warpath,  maintaining  hostility  until  their  defeat  by  the  United  States 
troops  in  18M.  HenceforwaA  they  were  nominally  at  peace,  although  com- 
mitting many  petty  thefts.  In  1870  they  resided  on  the  Maxwell  Grant  in  New 
Mexico,  the  sale  of  which  necessitated  their  removal.  In  1872  and  again  in 
1878  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  them  south  to  Ft.  Stanton,  but  most  of  them 
were  permitted  to  go  to  the  Tierra  AmariUa,  on  the  north  confines  of  the  terri- 
tory, on  a  reservation  of  900  square  miles,  set  aside  in  1874.  Their  annuities 
being  suspended  in  1878  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  move  southward  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  congress  of  that  year,  they  resorted  to  thieving.  In 
1880  the  act  of  1878  was  regaled,  and  a  new  reservation  was  set  aside  on  the 
Rio  Navaj6,  to  which  they  were  removed.  Here  they  remained  until  1883,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  Ft.  Stanton,  but  in  1887  were  again  returned  to  the 
reservation  set  aside  for  them  in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region  by  executive  order 
of  February  11  of  that  year,  where  they  have  since  resided.  Of  this  reservation 
129,313.35  acres  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  280.44  acres  reserved  for 
mission,  school  and  agency  purposes;  the  remainder  is  unallotted.  Their  popu- 
hition  in  1905  was  795. ' ' 

428 Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  Memco,  p.  229:  ''The 
Moquis  often  attacked  the  Zufiis,  who  were  now  for  the  time  good  Christians, 
and  to  protect  whom  Captain  Juan  Boque  Qutierrex  was  sent  in  April,  1706, 
with  eight  men.  With  tlds  aid  the  Zufiis  went  to  Moqui  in  May,  killed  two  of 
the  old  foe,  and  recovered  70  animals.  Captain  Tom&s  Holguin  was  sent  with 
a  new  reenforcement,  and  in  September  surrounded  the  Tehua  pueblo  between 
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Governor  Cuervo  was  succeeded  in  the  governorship  by  the  ad- 
miral, Don  Jos£  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Yillasenor,  marqute  de  la 

Penuela,  who  had  received  his 
DON  jos£  CHACON  MEDINA  BALAZAB    appointment  from  the  king  in 

T  vHiLASEil^OB,  MABQuis  DE  LA  1705  and  who  governed  the 
PENUELA,  NAMED  GOVEBNOB  provincc  Until  the  year  1712. 

Governor  Chacon  also  had 
some  trouble  with  the  Moquis,  and  he  sent  some  of  the  Zuni  chief- 
tains to  Moqui  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  submission.  Nothing 
was  accomplished,  however,  other  than  a  raid  upon  Zuni  led  by  Tanos 
and  Tehua  Indians.  This  governor  rebuilt  the  chapel  of  San  Miguel, 
erected  about  one  hundred  years  previous  during  the  time  of  Onate, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  the  revolt  of  1680.^'* 

In  the  year  1709  a  war  was  waged  with  the  Navajos,  who  were  con- 
stantly raiding  the  villages  of  the  friendly  Pueblos.  All  of  the 
pueblos  of  the  Jemez  Indians^'®  were  sacked  by  this  marauding 
tribe  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year.    Governor  Chao6n  insti- 

Walpi  and  Oraibi,  f ord&g  the  IndianBy  after  a  fight,  to  sue  for  peace  and  give 
hostages;  bat  the  Tanoe  and  other  reenforcements  arrived,  attacked  the  Span- 
iards and  allies  as  tber  retired,  and  drove  them  back  to  Zufii,  the  hostages  being 
shot.  Presently  the  zufiis  —  now  under  Fr.  Miranda,  who  came  occasionally 
from  Acoma  —  asked  to  have  their  escolta  removed,  a  request  which  aroused 
fears  of  a  genenU  rising  in  the  west. ' ' 

«t8  On  ^  rafters  in  this  chapel  is  carved  the  following  inscription :  ' '  El 
Sefior  Marqu6s  de  la  Penuela  hizo  esta  fabrica;  el  Alferes  Real  Don  Agustin 
Flores  Vergam,  su  criado.  Afio  de  1710."  Translation:  ''His  Lcnrdship, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Penuela,  erected  this  building;  the  Royal  Ensign  Don  Agustin 
Flores  Vergara,  his  servant.    A.  D.  1710.'' 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Eistorioal  Sheiehes  of  New  Mewioo,  p.  224,  says:  ''At  this 
period  aU  the  principsi  churches  in  the  'kingdom'  were  rebuilt,  including  many 
that  are  now  standing.  The  register  of  deaths  —  Libro  de  Dif untos  —  of  the 
mission  of  San  Diego,  of  Jemez,  conmiences  in  August,  1720,  when  Francisco 
Garlos  Jbseph  Delgado,  'Preacher  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,'  was 
the  priest  in  charge. ' ' 

The  great  church  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  the  center  of  an  enormous  pariah 
m  the  north,  has  records  anterior  to  1720 ;  and  its  register  of  marriages,  with  a 
curious  pen  picture  of  the  marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  Saint  Joseph  as  a 
frontispiece,  bears  date  1726,  the  first  part  being  written  by  Padre  Predicador 
Fray  Manuel  de  Sopefia.  The  baptismid  register  in  the  church  at  Alburquerque 
commences  in  1743. 

480  F.  W.  Hodge,  in  Handbook  of  Ameriean  Indians,  part  i,  pp.  629-630 :  "A 
village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jemez  river,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition  the  Jemez  had  their  origin  in  the 
north  at  a  lagoon  called  Uabunatota  (apparently  identical  with  the  Shipapulima 
and  Gibobe  of  other  Pueblo  tribes) ,  wh^ce  they  slowly  drifted  into  the  valleys 
of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Bio  Jemez  —  the  Guadalupe  and  San  Diego  — 
where  they  resided  in  a  number  of  villages,  and  finally  into  the  sandy  valley  of 
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tated  a  most  vigorous  campaign  against  them,  defeating  than  in  a 
decisive  battle,  after  which  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  recorded  during  the  years  following  the 
campaign  against  the  Navaj6s,  other  than  the  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Franciscan  order,  led  by  Padre  Pena,  in  an  effort  to 
compel  the  Indians  to  abandon  the  rites  which  they  performed  in 
their  estufas  or  kivas.    The  Franciscans  also  made  complaint  to 

the  Jemei  proper,  which  they  now  oeeupy,  their  habitat  being  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  the  west  diyision  of  the  Bio  Grande  Kereean  tribes  —  the 
Sia  and  Santa  Ana.  Gastafieda,  the  chronicler  of  Goronado'a  expedition  of 
1541,  speaks  of  seven  pneblos  of  the  Jemez  tribe  in  addition  to  Uiree  others 
in  the  province  of  Aguas  Calientesy  identifled  by  Simpson  with  the  Jemes  Hot 
Springs  region.  Espejo  in  1583  also  mentions  that  seven  villages  were  occupied 
by  the  Jemes,  while  in  1598  Ofiate  heard  of  eleven  but  saw  oAy  eight.  In  the 
opinion  of  Banddier,  it  is  probable  tlmt  ten  pueblos  were  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  eentuiy. 

"Following  is  a  list  of  the  pueblos  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jemes  people 
so  far  as  known.  The  names  include  those  given  by  Ofiate,  which  may  be  identi* 
cal  with  some  of  the  others:  Amushhungkwa,  Astialakwa^  Bulitsequa,  OatroOi 
Geca,  Guatitrutri,  Guayoguia,  Gyusiwa,  Hanakwa,  Kiashita,  Kiatsnkwa,  Mecas* 
tria,  Nokyuntseleta,  Nonyishagi,  Ostyalkwa,  Patoqua,  Pebulikwa,  Pekwilligiy 
Potre,  Se^uqua,  Setoqua,  Towakwa,  Trea,  Tyajuindena,  Tyasoliwa,  Unhataa, 
Wabflkwa,  Tjar,  Zohttungaeshii. 

"Doubtless  the  reason  for  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  so  many  lesser  village 
conmiunities  instead  of  aggregating  in  a  single  pueblo  for  defense  against  iiib 
persistent  aggressiveness  of  the  Navaj6,  aceoTding  to  Bandolier,  was  the  fact 
that  cultivable  areas  in  the  sandy  valley  of  the  Jemes  and  its  lower  tributaries 
are  small  and  at  somewhat  eonsideraUe  distances  from  one  another ;  but  another 
and  periiapa  more  significant  reason  was  that  the  Navaj6  were  apparently  net 
troublesome  to  the  Pueblos  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  On  the  es> 
tablishment  of  Spanish  missions  in  this  section  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  utilising  water  for  irrigation,  however,  the  Jemes  were  induced  to 
abandon  their  pueUos  one  by  one,  until  about  the  year  ie22  they  became  con- 
solidated into  the  two  settlements  of  Gyusiwa  and  probably  AstiaJakwa,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide.  These  pueblos  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  seats  of  the  missions  of  San  Diego  and  San  Joseph,  respectivehTy 
and  both  contained  chapels  probably  from  1618.  Astialakwa  was  permanent^ 
abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  but  in  the  meantime  another 
pueblo  (probably  Patoqua)  seems  to  have  been  established,  which  became  the 
mission  of  San  Juan  de  los  Jemes.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the 
Jemes  conspired  with  the  Navaj6  against  the  Spaniards,  but  tlie  outbreak  plotted 
was  suppressed  by  the  hanging  of  twenty-nine  of  the  Jemes.  A  few  years  later 
the  Jemes  were  again  confederated  with  the  Navaj6  and  some  Tigua  against  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  contemplated  rebellion  was  again  quelled,  the  Navaj6  soon 
resuming  their  hostility  toward  the  village  dwellers.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos 
in  August,  1680,  the  Jemes  took  a  pronSnent  part.    .    .     *' 

The  Jemez,  who  fled  to  the  Navaj6  country  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  1696, 
remained  there  several  years,  but  finally  returned  to  tiieir  former  home  and 
constructed  their  present  village  which  is  called  Walatoa,  "ViUage  of  the 
Bear.''  In  1728,  108  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  pestilenee.  In  1782  Jemes 
was  made  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Sia.    The  Jemes  now  number  about  500. 
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the  authorities  in  Mexico  of  abuBee  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and 
the  alcaldes  in  making  the  Indians  perform  menial  services.  These 
complaints  were  answered  by  an  order  from  the  viceroy  against  forc- 
ing the  Indians  to  work  without  being  paid.^*^ 

Several  royal  orders,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  New  Mexico,  were 
issued  about  this  time,  but  none  of  them  were  of  any  historic  sig- 
nificance.^''   The  Marquis  de  la 
JUAN  lONACio  FLOBBS  MOQOLLON    Pcuuela  ^**  retired  as  governor  of 
IS  APPOINTED  GOVERNOB  Ncw  Mcxico  after  the  expiration 

of  his  term  of  office,  and  Don 
Juan  Ignacio  Flores  Mogollon,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Felipe 
V,  at  Madrid,  assumed  the  office  on  October  5,  1712,  and  continued 
to  rule  until  1715.  His  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  king,  was  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  He  was  accused  of  malfeasance  in  office,  but  he 
was  not  tried  until  several  years  had  elapsed.  He  was  relieved  of 
his  x>06ition  by  royal  order,  October  5,  1715.  His  trial  was  had  at 
Santa  F6,  in  1721,  long  after  he  had  left  the  province,  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  court  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  for  confirmation,  the  costs 

4S1  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Investig<Uion9  in  the  Southwest,  part  i,  p.  192 :  ' '  The 
Srst  great  step  in  this  direetioii  was  the  promulgation  of  the  celebrated  'New 
Laws  and  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the  Indies/  finally  established 
in  1543,  by  which  the  aborigines  were  declared  direct  vassals  of  the  crown. 
Btipnlations  in  their  favor,  as,  for  instance,  enfranchisement  from  perBonal 
■ervitade  and  from  compulsory  labor,  became  the  subject  of  subsequent  modi- 
fications and  local  changes,  but  the  disposition  first  announced,  that  of  direct 
vassalage,  remained  a  fixed  dogma  in  Spanish  American  law. ' ' 

Ibid,  pp.  194-6:  ''In  New  Mexico,  there  were  no  mines  until  after  1725, 
and  compulsory  labor  on  the  part  of  Indians  even  after  that  date  was  limited 
to  service  in  the  missions,  and,  by  abuse  of  authority,  to  personal  attendance 
upon  higher  magistrates.  The  latter  was  time  and  again  severely  checked,  and 
strong  penalties  threatened  the  governor  who  ventured  to  infringe  the  royal 
decrees  prohibiting  personal  service  to  him  and  to  his  assistants.  The  solici- 
tude of  royal  offl(»rs  went  so  far  as  to  abolish,  in  1784,  any  and  all  personal 
services  for  church  matters;  a  measure  that  called  forth  well  grounded  and 
effective  protests. ' ' —  Fr.  Santiago  Femandes  de  Sierra,  Memorial,  Ms. 

«M Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Ewtory  of  Arigona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  231:  ''The 
soldiers  had  asked  for  an  increase  in  pay,  the  friars  for  reeniorcements,  and 
Governor  Cuervo  had  reported  his  great  achievements  in  town  founding;  the 
e^dulas  were  routine  replies,  ordering  the  viceroy  to  investigate  and  report, 
but  always  to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  northern  province.  The  sum  total 
of  information  seems  to  be  that  there  were  thirty-four  padres  in  the  field,  which 
number  the  viceroy  deemed  sufficient,  though  he  was  authorised  by  the  king  to 
increase  the  missionary  force  whenever  it  might  be  deemed  best. ' ' 

48S  Prince,  L.  B.,  in  his  Historical  Sketches,  p.  224,  says  that  the  marquis  de 
la  Penuela  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Idnares.  This  is  impossible,  as  that 
functionary  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1711  had  only  assumed  the  duties  of 
viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
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being  adjudged  against  him.  The  officer  charged  with  their  collec- 
tion reported  that  neither  the  accnsed  nor  any  of  his  property  could 
be  found.  There  was  a  revolt  of  the  Sumas  ^'^  Indians  the  first  year 
of  the  new  governor's  incumbency.  This  tribe  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  El  Paso,  and  were  very  hostile  to  the  Spaniards  for  a  long 
period.  These  Indians  had  been  conquered  immediately  following 
the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  Governor  MogoUon  sent  a  force,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Valverde,  against  them.  They  were  reduced  in 
short  order  and  compelled  to  settle  at  the  Bealito  de  San  Lorenzo. 
In  the  following  year  occurred  some  trouble  with  the  Indians  of 
Acoma  and  Laguna,  caused  by  the  zealous  acts  of  the  f  raile  in  charge 
of  the  mission.  It  was  claimed  that  these  Indians  had  determined  to 
kill  the  Fr.  Delgado,  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  report 

In  the  month  of  October,  1713,  a  force  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sema,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  soldiers  and  colon- 

M4  Baadelier,  A.  F.,  Final  Beport,  part  i,  pp.  87-8  (note),  wyn:  "That  the 
Smnas  lived  about  the  Pass  of  the  North  at  a  verj  earlj  date  is  certain.  They 
are  mentioned  as  forming  a  part  of  the  first  mission  there,  under  the  name  of 
Znmanas,  by  Fray  Oareia  de  San  Francisco,  Auto  de  Fundaeianf  1659:  <Por 
aver  ido,  &  dha  custta  los  Gapitanes  j  ancianos  de  la  gentilidad,  de  los  indios 
Mansos  y  Zumanas,  &  suplicarme;  les  bajaae  &  predicar  el  SS  evango  de  nro 
Sr.  Jesuxpto.'  At  a  still  earlier  date,  in  1630,  the  Sumas  are  mentioned  by 
Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  7.  Vetaneurt,  Cronica  de  la  Provinoia  del  Santo  Evan- 
gelio  de  Mexico  (edition  of  1871,  p.  308),  speaks  of  the  Zumas  and  Zumanas  as 
Uving  somewhat  below  El  Paso.  Of  their  original  numbers  I  have  no  idea. 
They  became  very  turbulent  after  the  uprising  of  1680  and  as  early  as  1681 
there  were  signs  of  trouble.  Autos  que  se  ysieron  sohre  elamar  los  Vesinos  de 
eete  Beino  para  Salir  d  Mejorarse  de  PuestOf  l€81y  Ms.  .  .  Several  settlements 
of  Sumas  were  formed  by  the  Spaniards  around  El  Paso,  but  only  one  remained, 
San  Lorenzo  del  Beal.  In  1744  it  had  but  fifty  Indian  families,  in  1765  only 
twenty-one.  Current  tradition  among  the  Mansos  of  El  Paso  attributes  their 
decline  to  the  smallpox.  It  is  certain  that  between  1693  and  1709  severe  epi- 
demics prevailed  among  the  Indians  at  El  Paso. 

*'In  the  documents  forming  the  acts  of  the  prosecution  against  the  Mansos 
Indians  when  the  latter,  induced  by  the  Sumas,  rose  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1684,  there  is  mention  of  a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Sumas,  Dedaradon  de 
Juan  del  Espiritu  Santo  (fol.  21) :  '  Y  Uebandole  de  buelta  &  la  Bancheria,  les 
liallo  &  todos  Juntos  en  Rueda,  y  con  un  euehillo  clauado  en  medio  de  ella  en  el 
suelo.'  This  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  their  customs  of 
war.  Among  the  Pueblos  I  never  heard  of  a  similar  practice^  but  it  is  said  that 
the  Apaches  have  some  performance  of  that  kind. 

'  *  In  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  Sumas  of  the  Rio  Grande,  little  is  positively 
known.  .  .  Among  the  many  bad  habits  charged  to  the  Sumas,  in  genend 
terms,  the  use  of  the  Peyote  is  specially  mentioned.  This  herb  has  a  very  bad 
reputation  in  the  southwest  among  Indians  and  Spaniards." 

They  were  known  as  "gente  mui  viciosa,"  and  from  accounts  of  their  cere- 
monies and  customs  after  using  the  "Peyote"  were  entitled  to  be  known  as  of 
that  class. 
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ists,  and  Indian  aUiea,  defeated  the  Nayaj68  in  their  own  eountry, 
and  in  addition,  the  Paraon  tribe  of  Apaches  were  warned  against 
the  oommiarion  of  farther  depredations.  In  1714,  the  Utes  and  Taos 
were  engaged  in  constant  warfare,  but  quiet  was  restored  through 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Mogollon,  who  compelled  a  restitution  of  all 
stolen  property.  The  Nayaj6  again  raided  the  Jemez  and  in  a  cam- 
paign conducted  hy  Captain  Madrid  the  Nayaj6  was  forced  to  retire 
to  his  home  in  the  northwest 

A  junta  of  civil,  military,  and  missionary  authorities  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  two  questions  which  seemed  to 
be  of  prime  importance.  One,  whether  the  Christian  Indians  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  firearms;  two,  whether  the  converted  natives 
should  be  permitted  to  paint  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  just 
how  these  questions  were  determined  by  the  junta,  although  the 
frailes  seemed  to  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  the  two 
subjects.  This  junta  was  held  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1714.^ 
In  the  following  year,  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  with  a  force  of 
250  men,  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches  on  the  Colorado 
river,  but  nothing  worthy  of  note  was  accomplished.  The  Moquis, 
as  usual,  were  constantiy  causing  trouble  and  no  less  than  five  juntas 
de  guerra  were  held  at  Santa  F£  on  their  account 

It  appears  that  in  June,  1713,  an  Indian  named  Naranjo  was  re- 
fused permission  to  visit  the  Moqius,  but  in  December  two  natives 
of  Zuni,  through  Padre  Irazabal,  obtained  the  license  and  were  given 
letters.  They  found  the  Moquis  eager  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Zuiiia,  but  the  controlling  element  under  the  chief  of  Oraibe  had 
no  desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1715,  a  Moqui  appeared  at  the  capital  with  favorable  reports, 
and  was  sent  back  with  assurances  of  good  will.  Later  on,  in  May, 
a  chief  of  Oraibe  came  to  make  further  investigations,  reporting 

4*B Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiiiary  of  Aritana  and  New  Mexico,  p.  222:  "First, 
should  the  Chriatian  Indiana  be  deprived  of  flre-armaf  The  militarj  favored 
such  a  policy,  but  the  f riara  opposed  it,  both  to  avoid  offence  and  afford  the 
eonverta  protection;  and  the  governor  at  last  ordered  the  anna  taken  awaj  ex- 
cept in  the  caae  of  nativee  eapeeially  troatworthy.  Second,  ahonld  the  converts 
be  allowed  to  paint  themaelvea  and  wear  skin  caps^  thua  caoaing  themselves  to 
be  suspected  of  crimes  committed  by  gentiles,  or  enabling  them  to  commit 
offencea  attributed  to  gentileaf  Qovemor  Florea  and  lus  officers,  with  some  of 
the  padrea,  were  in  favor  of  forbidding  the  custom;  but  the  rest  of  the  friars 
took  an  opposite  view,  holding  that  no  Christian  Indian  had  ever  been  known  to 
use  his  paint  for  a  disguise  to  cover  crime. ' ' 
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that  a  grand  junta  of  all  the  towns  had  decided  on  peace  and  Ghria- 
tianity.  This  chief  was  sent  back  with  gifts,  and  in  July  eight 
Moquis  came  to  announce  that  after  harvest  the  formal  arrangements 
for  submission  would  be  completed.  Thus  all  went  well  so  long  as 
the  Moquis  were  the  ambassadors;  but  when  the  governor  sent  mes- 
sengers of  his  own  choosing,  the  truth  came  out  that  the  pretended 
ambassadors  were  traders,  who  had  invented  all  their  treports 
to  account  for  their  visits  and  insure  their  own  safely,  the  Moqui 
nation  being  as  hostile  as  ever.^** 

Captain  F61ix  Martinez,  by  appointment  of  the  viceroy,  assumed 
the  qfSce  as  acting  governor,  or  piossibly  governor  ad  interim,  on 

the  30th  day  of  October,  1715.    He 

CAPTAIN  FiLix  MABTiNBZ  IS     immediately   began    suits    at    law 

KAMED  GOVBRNOB  AD  INTSEIM    agaiust  his  predcccssor  aud  kept  him 

in  jail  for  two  or  three  years.  Gap- 
tain  Martinez  was  a  soldier  under  De  Vargas,  and  became  a  captain 
during  the  governorship  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Penuela.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  quarrelsome  disposition  and  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1712,  but  three  years  later  he  received  a  new  appointment  from  the 
king  as  captain  for  life  and  regidar  perpetuo  of  the  villa.  During 
his  rule  of  two  years  two  campaigns  are  recorded,  one  against  the 
Moquis  and  the  other  against  the  Utes  and  Gomanches.  The  gover- 
nor led  the  army  in  person  against  the  Moquis,  having  a  force  of 
fidzty-eight  men,  together  with  the  custodio,  Fr.  Gamargo,  the  ca- 
bildo  of  Santa  F6,  and  a  force  of  settlers  from  the  towns  of  Albur- 
querque  and  Santa  Gruz.  Before  the  first  battle  began,  commis- 
sioners were  sent  forward  from  Zuni  who  found  a  portion  of  the 
Moqui  towns  willing  to  give  in  their  submission,  but  the  people  of 
Walpi  and  those  of  the  Tanos  pueblo  refused.  Two  battles  occurred 
in  the  month  of  September,  the  Indians  being  defeated,  but  the 
army  satisfied  itself  with  destroying  some  of  the  corn-fields  and  then 
retreated  to  Santa  F6.  On  this  expedition  Oovemor  Martinez  vis- 
ited ''El  Morro,"  Inscription  Bock,  as  appears  from  the  record  cut 
in  the  stone,  as  follows:  ''In  the  year  1716,  upon  the  26th  day  of 
August,  passed  by  this  place  Don  F61ix  Martinez,  governor  and 
captain-general  of  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and 
uniting  Moqui."    On  another  part  of  the  rock  are  the  inscriptions 

4seBaneroft,  H.  H.,  Sittor^  of  Arisona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  233. 
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of  some  of  the  oompanionfl  of  the  govemory  as  follows :  * '  Juan  Gar- 
cia de  la  Revas,  Chief  Alcalde,  and  the  first  elected,  of  the  town  of 
Santa  P6,  in  the  year  1716,  on  the  26th  of  Angost  B7  the  hand  of 
Bartolo  Fernandez,  Antonio  Fernandez."  The  retnm  to  Santa  Vi 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  October,  1716/'^ 

Daring  the  time  that  Governor  Martinez  was  at  Zufd  and  Moqni 
the  Utes  and  Comanches  attacked  the  town  of  Taos,  some  other 
pueblos  and  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  near  by.  Captain 
Sema  was  sent  with  a  substantial  force  and  attacked  the  Indians  at 
the  Cerro  de  San  Antonio,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Santa  F6.  The 
hostiles  were  decisively  defeated,  many  of  them  being  killed  and  all 
their  own  captives  being  taken  by  the  Spanish  captain.  It  after- 
wards developed  that  these  captives  were  divided  between  Don  Felix 
and  his  brother  and  sold  in  Nueva  Viscaya,  the  Indians  being  told 
tiiat  they  had  died  of  the  smallpox.  In  a  memorial  of  1722,  all  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  stated  that  the  province  was  in  great  peril 
during  the  rule  of  Martinez.^'* 

In  the  year  1716,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  through  private  sources, 
received  many  complaints  concerning  the  conduct  in  office  of  Gover- 
nor Martinez,  and  forthwith  ordered 
▲NTONio  VALVERDE  T  cosio,    Captain  Antonio  Yalverde  y  Cosio  to 

GOVERNOR  AD  INTERIM  procced  f  rom  El  Paso,  assume  the  gov- 
ernorship and  investigate  the  chai^ges 
against  Martinez  which  had  reached  him.  Yalverde  did  not  reach 
Santa  F£  until  the  9th  of  December  of  that  year,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  received  by  Martinez,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  up  his  office 
or  to  place  the  records  in  Yalverde 's  hands.  Under  the  order  of 
the  viceroy,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Mexico,  and,  placing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  he 
started  for  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1717.^' 

«S7  Arch,  N.  Mex,f  pp.  206>7.  The  governor  aeeompliflhed  nothing  and  the 
truth  which  he  eonocAled  in  his  diaiy  of  the  expedition  came  out  later  in  his 
rerideneia. 

In  Maquif  Noticiaa^  Ma.,  671-4,  it  appears  that  the  Moquis  at  first  pretended 
to  be  well  disposed  but  required  time  for  deliberation,  but  actually  spent  the 
time  allowed  —  5  days  —  in  preparing  for  war.  This  expedition  is  mentioned 
hj  Femandes  Dure,  NotioioifP,  137. 

488  Arch,  8ta,  Fiy  Ms. :  ' '  Con  su  insaciable  7  voras  cocdcia,  robos  7  engafiop 
manifestos,  estuvo  pendiente  de  un  eabello  para  una  total  asolacion. ' ' 

«8e  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Eistory  of  AriaoiM  and  New  MesDioOy  p.  235 :  ' '  Valverde 
was  ordered  to  aceompan7  him  to  El  Paso,  but  feigned  iUness,  and  took  refuge 
with  a  friend,  Padxe  xagle,  at  the  convent  of  Ban  Yldef onso.    As  to  resulting 


Viceroys  of  New  Spain 

1.  Don  Feriutado  de  AleDcaetre  NoroAa  j  8i)va,  Duke  of  Linarea,  1711-1716. 

2.  Don  Baltazar  de  ZuBiga,  Marquee  de  Valero,  Duke  of  Arion,  1716-1722. 

3.  Don  Juan  de  Acuna,  Marqufs  de  Casa-Fuerte,  1722-1734. 

4.  Don  Juan   Antonio   de  Vizarrdn   7   Eguiarreta,   Archbishop   of   Mexico, 
1734-1740. 
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Governor  Yalverde  was  very  active  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  the  year  1719  he  led  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  five  Spaniards  and  thirty  Indians,  and  a  force 

complications  between  Hnrtado  and  Yalverde,  I  have  found  no  record,  but  sup- 
pose that  the  former  ruled  but  a  few  months,  and  that  before  the  end  of  1717, 
as  soon  as  orders  could  be  returned  from  Mexico,  Yalverde  assumed  the  office^ 
which  he  held  for  four  or  five  years. ' ' 

A  tradition  has  come  down  to  the  descendants,  now  living,  of  Captain  Se* 
bastian  Martin,  that,  in  the  year  1717,  the  Gomanches  were  on  the  warpath 
and  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  settlers  were  in  great  danger  at  all  times.  Two 
daughters  of  Captain  Martin  were  the  wives  of  Spanish  captains,  Don  Juan  de 
Pa£l]a  and  Don  Carlos  Fernandez;  these  men  were  famous  in  those  days  as 
spirited  soldiers  and  intrepid  Indian  fighters.  Of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
Comanche  was  the  most  aggressive,  and  its  warriors  were  constantly  committing 
depredations  and  carrying  into  captivity  the  children  of  the  settlers.  Finally 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  campaign  against  the  marauders,  and  a  general 
junta  was  held  at  Santa  F6.  The  officers  selected  to  command  the  expedition 
were  Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  first,  Don  Carlos  Fernandez,  second,  and  Don  Pedro 
Pino,  of  Santa  F6,  third.  A  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  equipped  with  fire- 
arms but  many  had  only  machetes,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  first 
night  out  the  expedition  camped  at  the  pueblo  of  Pecos,  whence  they  marched 
to  the  Llano  Estacado  by  way  of  Anton  Chieo.  Many  buffalo  were  on  the 
plains  in  those  days.  Finally  they  came  to  a  beautiful  valley,  where  the  scouts 
and  trailers  had  led  them.  They  were  informed  that  the  dreaded  Comanches 
were  only  a  few  leagues  ahead.  Arrangements  for  a  night  march  were  made 
and  the  enemy  was  attacked  at  sunrise. 

In  those  days  the  Spaniards  wore  their  hair  long,  similar  to  the  Indians,  but 
tied  in  the  back.  Before  starting  all  the  men  painted  their  faces  red  with 
almagre  and  let  their  hair  down  in  order  to  look  like  Indians  as  much  as  possiblew 
At  dawn  they  found  the  Comanche  camp;  hundreds  of  tepees  were  in  sight.  A 
charge  was  ordered,  and  giving  the  war-cr>'  of  "Santiago,"  the  Spaniards 
charged  and  surprised  the  enemy.  The  Indians  thought  at  first  that  the  Span- 
iards were  a  returning  war-party  of  their  own  people,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Hundreds  perished  and  seven  hun- 
dred Indians  were  taken  prisoners.  Most  ot  the  Spanish  captives  were  there 
and  were  liberated.  The  Comanches  numbered  hundreds,  and  had  been  in  camp 
some  time  awaiting  the  return  of  war-parties  that  were  raiding  the  country 
settled  by  the  Spaniards.    Only  a  few  escaped  this  massacre. 

The  victorious  Spaniards  now  started  on  the  homeward  march,  and,  arriving 
at  the  pueblo  of  Pecos,  sent  messengers  ahead  to  Santa  F6  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Oovemor  Yalverde.  When  the  messenger  anrived 
the  captain-general  and  all  the  people  were  at  the  chapel  of  San  Miguel,  whieh 
had  only  recently  been  rebuilt.  The  governor  announced  to  the  people  the  good 
tidings  which  had  been  received  and  nearly  every  resident  of  the  city  went  out 
to  meet  the  returning  soldiers,  who,  on  their  arrival,  went  to  the  parish  church, 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

What  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  the  Indian  captives  was  a  serious  problem. 
It  was  finally  determined  to  send  them  to  Cuba,  which  was  done  by  order  of  the 
queen  of  Spain.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  climate  of  Cuba  to  do  the  work 
of  extermination.  In  a  few  years  there  was  not  one  Comanche  of  the  lot  left 
to  tell  the  tale.  Until  a  few  years  since  there  were  letters  in  tiie  possession  of 
the  Pino  family  giving  full  accounts  of  what  was  done  with  the  prisoners. 

The  story  of  this  campaign  was  written  in  verse  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  expedition  and  to  this  day,  in  some  places  in  New  Mexico,  a  play  \mmd 
upon  the  story  is  acted  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  matachines. 
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In  the  year  1723  an  order  from  the  king  was  received  prohibiting 
trade  with  the  French  in  the  province  of  Louisiana.  Gk>vemor 
Bustamante  also  issued  orders  regulating  traffic  with  the  gentile 
tribes.*"^  Under  these  orders  the  people  of  New  Mexico  were  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  gentiles  who  came  to  Taos  and  to  Pecos ; 
prior  to  this  order  the  people  had  gone  out  upon  the  plains  to  meet 
the  Indians  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  year  1724  the  Utes  raided 
the  Jemez  country  and  the  Comanches  attacked  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  forcing  them  to  give  up  half  of  their  women  and  children, 
and  thereafter  killing  every  one  except  sixty-nine  men,  two  women, 
and  three  boys,  all  of  whom  were  mortally  wounded.  It  was  thought 
by  the  frailes  that  inasmuch  as  the  Jicarillas  were  Christians  and 
the  Comanches  had  been  notified  of  the  fact,  war  upon  the  Comanches 
was  justifiable.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Governor 
Bustamante,  for  he  sent  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  to  take  revenge  upon  them,  but  as  to  the  out- 
come of  this  expedition  the  records  reveal  nothing. 

The  activities  of  the  French  were  a  constant  source  of  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  when,  in  1727,  (Gov- 
ernor Bustamante  learned  that  the  French  had  taken  Cuartelejo,  he 
promptly  notified  the  viceroy  and  proposed  that  an  expedition  be 
sent  out  to  ascertain  what  the  French  had  done,  and  asked  for  troops 
for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bustamante 's  proposal  was 
ever  carried  out,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  from 
the  Indians  of  the  plains  just  what  the  French  were  doing. 

''In  these  and  later  years,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "there  was  a 
complicated   controversy  between  the  missionary   and   episcopal 

authorities.  The  bishop  of 
OONTROVEBSY  BETWEEN  THE  BISHOP  Durango  claimed  New  Mexico 
OF  DURANGO  AND  THE  FRANCISCANS  as  part  of  his  blshopric,  in- 
sisting upon  his  right  to  ap- 
point a  vicar  and  control  ecclesiastic  matters  in  the  province,  which 
the  friars  refused  to  recognize.  Bishop  Crespo,  in  his  visita  of  1725, 
reached  El  Paso,  and  exercised  his  functions  without  much  oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  August,  1730,  when  he  extended  his  tour  to  Santa  F6, 
though  he  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  there  and  at  a  few 
other  towns,  at  some  of  the  missions  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
the  friars  objecting  by  instruction  to  the  custodio.  Padre  Andres 

*»i  Arch,  Santa  FS.  This  order  was  made  upon  the  8rd  of  April,  1723.  The 
rojal  order  as  to  trado  with  Louisiana  came  about  because  of  some  New  Meodeo 
traders  having  gone  to  Louisiana  and  bought  #12,000  worth  of  goods. 
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Yaro,  and  he,  of  course,  obeying  the  inatructiomi  of  his  superior  in 
Mexico.  The  bishop  aliso  appointed  Don  Santiago  Boybal  as  jaex 
eclesiastico,  whose  authority  was  only  partially  recognized.  Crespo 
began  legal  proceedings  against  the  Franciscan  authorities  in  Mex- 
ico, and  besides  demanding  recognition  of  his  episcopal  rights,  he 
made  serious  charges  against  the  New  Mexican  friars,  alleging  that 
they  did  not  properly  administer  the  sacraments ;  that  they  did  not 
learn  the  native  language ;  that  the  neophytes  rather  than  confess 
through  an  interpreter,  who  might  reveal  their  secrets,  did  not  con- 
fess at  all,  except  in  articulo  mortis ;  that  of  3<0  padres  provided  for, 
only  24  were  serving ;  that  the  failure  to  reduce  the  Moquis  was  their 
fault ;  that  some  of  them  neglected  their  duties,  and  others  by  their 
conduct  caused  scandal ;  and  that  tithes  were  not  properly  collected 
or  expended. 

''These  chai^^es,  especially  those  connected  with  ignorance  of  the 
native  language,  were  supported  by  the  formal  testimony  of  twenly- 
four  prominent  officials  and  residents,  taken  by  the  governor  at 
Santa  F6  in  June,  1731.  Details  of  the  suit  are  too  buU^  and  com- 
plicated for  notice  here.  There  was  a  royal  order  of  1729  favorable 
to  the  bishop,  and  another  of  1731  to  some  extent  favoring  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Franciscans;  but  the  decision  in  1733  was  in  substance 
that,  pending  a  final  decision  on  the  great  principles  involved,  the 
bishop  had,  and  might  exercise,  jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico ;  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  did  make  a  visita  in  1737.  In  Spain  the  case  came 
up  on  appeal  in  1736,  and  a  main  feature  of  the  friars'  plea  was 
the  claim  that  the  testimony  against  them  was  false,  having  been 
given  by  bad  men,  moved  by  prejudice  against  the  padres,  who  had 
opposed  their  sinful  customs.  To  prove  this,  they  produced  the 
evidence,  taken  by  the  vice-custodio,  Padre  Job£  Antonio  Guerrero, 
in  July,  1731,  of  another  set  of  officials  and  citizens,  to  the  effect  that 
the  missionaries  had  performed  every  duty  in  the  most  exemplary 
and  zealous  manner,  though  it  was  not  pretended  that  they  knew  the 
native  dialects.  Counter-charges  were  also  made  that  the  governor 
and  his  officials  abused  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  work  without 
pay.  The  record  from  which  I  take  this  information  was  printed  in 
1738,  when  no  permanent  decision  had  been  reached."  "* 

«2B  Bancroft,  H.  H.^  Hiaiary  of  Arieona  and  New  MexioOf  pp.  240*241.  In  a 
note  to  the  above  brief  resume  of  this  controversy,  citing  Crespo,  Memorial 
ajuaiado  que  de  orden  del  oonsejo  supremo  de  Indiae  »e  ha  hecho  del  pleyto,  qua 
giguid  el  Illmo,  8ot,  Don  Benito  Crespo,  ohispo  que  fue  de  Durango,  y  lo  oofM 
iinua  el  lUmo.  8or,  Don  Martin  de  Elieacoeohea,  su  sueesor  en  dicho  obispando. 
Con  la  religion  de  N,  P.  8,  Francisco,  de  la  Begular  Ohservenoia,  y  9U  procurador 
general  de  las  Indias.  86bre  visitor,  y  exercer  los  ados  de  la  jurisdidon  dio- 
cesana  en  la  custodia  del  Nuevo  Mexico  en  la  Nueva  Espana,  poner  vicarioi 
foraneo,  y  oiras  cosas,  Madrid,  1738,  fol.  64  i,  sayfi:  ''The  padres  accused  of 
neglect,  so  far  as  named,  were  PP.  Ant.  Gabaldon  of  Namb6,  Juan  de  la  Cms  of 
8.  Juan,  Carlos  Delgado  of  Isleta,  Manuel  Sopefia  of  Sta  CSara,  JO06  Yrigojen 
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The  rule  of  Governor  Bustamante  closed  in  the  year  1731.  He 
was  tried  on  charges  of  illegal  trade,  found  guilty,  and  forced  to 
pay  the  costs  of  his  trial.  All  in  all,  Governor  Buatamante's  ad- 
ministration was  very  successful. 

Gervasio  Gruzat  y  G6ngora  succeeded  Bustamante  in  the  gover- 
norship of  the  province.   He  held  the  oflSce  continuously  for  the  fuU 

term  of  five  years.    Very  little,  other 

BUiiB  OF  GOVSBNOB  GEBVASio    than  the  establishment  of  a  mission 

CBUZAT  T  odNGOBA  smong  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  is  of 

record  concerning  the  events  of  this 
period.^'  During  the  time  that  Gruzat  occupied  the  gubernatorial 
office  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  province.  When  the  bishop  of  Du- 
rango  made  his  vtsiia,  he,  also,  was  at  Inscription  Bock,  as  appears 
from  a  memorial  cut  in  the  stone,  as  follows:  '' On  the  28th  day  of 
September,  of  the  year  1737,  arrived  at  this  place  the  Illustrious 
Don  Martin  Elizacochea,  bishop  of  Durango ;  and  on  the  29th  left 
for  Zuni."  This  bishop  was  the  successor  to  Bishop  Crespo,  both 
of  which  dignitaries  prosecuted  the  case  against  the  Franciscans, 
the  latter  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain.  At  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  El  Morro  he  was  accompanied  by  the  bachelor  Don  Juan 
Ignacio  de  Arrasain,  whose  name  appears  on  the  rock  on  the  same 
date.    Gtoneral  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  the  year  previous,  had  been  at 

of  8.  DdefonBO,  Domingo  AraoB  of  Sta  Ana,  Ant.  Miranda  of  Cia,  Pedro  Mon- 
tano  of  Jemes,  Juan  Muabal  of  Taoo,  and  Juan  Ant.  Hereiza  of  Pieurite.  Some 
of  the  witnenes  against  the  padres  were  Oapt.  Juan  Gonzales,  ak.  Mayor  of 
Alborquerque;  Diego  de  Torres,  lieut.-alc.  m.  of  Sta  Giant;  Juan  Paes  Hurtado; 
Bamon  Gareia,  ale.  hl  of  Bernalillo;  and  Miguel  Vega,  ale.  m.  of  Taos.  Wit^ 
nesses  in  favor  of  the  padres  included  Gapt.  Nuiiez  de  Haro,  Oapt.  Ant.  de 
Uribarri,  Gbpt.  Sebastian  Martin,  Gapt.  Alonso  Baal  de  Aguilar,  Andr^  Montoya, 
ale.  m.  of  S.  Felipe,  Gapt.  Niool&s  Ortiz  Nifio,  and  some  of  the  opposing  witnesses 
on  certain  points.  P.  Juan  Mig.  Menchero  was  in  N.  Mez.  as  Tidtador,  and 
took  some  part  in  this  affair.  The  bishop 's  visits,  both  in  '25  and  '30,  are  said 
to  have  produced  copious  rains,  and  thus  greatly  benefited  the  province.  Tlie 
marriage  of  Manuel  Armijo  and  Maria  Fianeisca  Yaea,  which  the  Jues  ecles. 
tried  to  prevent,  figured  largely  in  the  testimony. ' ' 

46S  This  mission  was  near  Las  Trampas,  about  ten  miles  from  Taos. 

Villaaefior,  Teairo,  ii,  420. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Meseioo,  p.  242,  note,  saya: 
''There  were  130  Ind.  at  this  mission  in  '34^  but  few  or  none  were  left  in  '48. 
In  '33  an  Ind.  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  P.  Montafio  at  Alburquerque  by 
presenting  hims^  during  service  without  a  doak  and  with  braided  hair,  being 
sustained  in  the  ensuing  quarrel  by  his  grandfather.  The  padre  complained 
through  the  custodio,  P.  Jos6  Ant  Guerrero,  to  the  gov^nor  and  declared  that 
the  grandfather  should  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  with  riiaddes  for  his  impious 
conduct. —  Arck,  Bio,  FS.,  Ms." 
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El  Morro  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription  thereon:  ''On 
the  14th  day  of  July,  of  the  year  1736,  Qen.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  In- 
spector, passed  by  this  place,  and  in  his  company  Corporal  Joseph 
Armenta,  Antonio  Sandoval  Martinez,  Alonso  Barela,  Marcos  Duran, 
Francisco  Barela,  Luis  Pacheco,  Antonio  de  Salas,  Boque  Gomez.'' 
Don  Enrique  de  Olavide  y  Michelena  was  named  by  the  viceroy 
as  successor  to  Gtovemor  Cruzat  on  May  17,  1736,  but  it  does  not 

appear  with  certainty  that  lie 

BNRIQUE  DB  OIAVIDB  Y   MICHELENA,      tOOk    pOSSCSSion    Of    his    officC 

GOVEBNOB  AD  INTEBIM  Until  the  following  year.  Dur- 

ing his  rule  Olavide  also  vis- 
ited all  of  the  pueblos  and  settlements,  and,  as  he  came  to  a  pueblo, 
it  was  his  custom  to  have  the  fact  officially  announced,  calling  upon 
all  persons  to  come  forward  with  complaints,  if  any  they  had.  This 
governor  ruled  until  the  year  1739 

On  the  12th  day  of  May,  1737,  the  king  appointed  Don  Oaspar 
Domingo  de  Mendoza  governor  of  New  Mexico,  but  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  duties  of  his  position 
DON  GASPAB  DOMINGO  DE  MEKDOZA    uutU  the  mouth  of  January, 
IS  NAMED  AS  GOVEBNOB  1739.   He  Continued  to  cxcrcise 

the  functions  of  the  office  until 
1743.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  office  a  small  party  of 
Frenchmen  came  by  way  of  Jicarilla  and  Taos/"^ 

4S4  Bandolier,  A.  F.,  Invegiigations  tf»  the  Southwestf  Final  Report,  part  i,  p. 
212,  note,  Bays:  "The  fint  immigration  into  New  Mexico  (aride  from  the 
three  deserters  from  the  expedition  of  La  Salle,  among  them  the  famous 
L'Archeveque  who  came  to  New  Mexico  about  1693)  took  place  in  1739,  when 
nine  French  Canadians  made  their  appearance,  and  two  of  them  remained  in 
New  Mexico.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Maria  Colons  (f),  attempted  to 
foment  an  insurrection  among  the  Pueblos  against  the  Spaniards,  for  which  he 
was  shot  at  Santa  F6,  on  October  19,  1743.  Causa  fvliminado  enminalmente 
contra  Luis  Maria  ColonSi  maro  criolo  de  las  CoUmias  de  Fratma  de  la  parte 
de  la  Prohineia  de  Canadd  en  SI  de  Mayo  del  AHo  de  17 43,  Ms." 

Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  MexieOf  note,  p.  243,  sa^ :  ' '  Mention 
of  the  arrival  of  9  Frenchmen  is  made  in  Areh,  8ta.  F4,  Ms.  Of  the  2  who  re- 
mained, one,  Jean  d'Alaf,  married  and  became  a  good  citisen  and  barber  of 
Santa  F6;  the  other,  Louis  Marie,  became  involved  in  troubles,  and  was  shot  in 
the  plaaa  in  Mendoza 's  time.  CodaUos  y  Bahal,  Testimonio,  etc.,  in  Arch.  8ta. 
F4.  The  French  criminal  sentenced  to  death, '  sacado  el  corazon  por  las  espaldas' 
is  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  a  letter  of  '43,  N,  Mex.  Does.,  Ms.,  691.  Accoi^ing  to 
this  the  Frenchmen  came  in  1739.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Mencl^o, 
Declaraoiony  Ms.,  726,  who  says  that  for  their  country  a  settlement  near  Isleta 
was  named  Canad&.  Salvador,  ConsHlta^  662-3,  says  they  were  on  the  way  to 
settle  in  the  west;  and  ViUasefior,  Teatro,  ii,  416,  tells  us  that  they  were 
settled  at  a  place  near  AJburquerque  called  Cafiada,  and  later  Limpia  Concepeio% 
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In  the  year  1743,  the  frailes  Delgado  and  Pino  visited  Moqui 
and  brought  back  with  them  441  Tiguas,  who,  prior  to  the  revolt  of 
1680,  had  lived  in  the  pueblos  of  Sandia,  Alameda,  and  Pajarito. 
The  Franciscans  desired  a  re-establishment  of  these  pueblos,  but 
Governor  Mendoza  would  not  act  without  special  instructions  from 
the  viceroy.  Jhe  governor  was  blamed  for  not  aiding  in  the  pro- 
jects of  the  missionaries,  and  one  of  the  frailes  says  that  twice  as 
many  converts  might  have  been  made  at  Moqui  had  their  efforts 
been  seconded  by  the  governor  and  his  ofScers.  These  Tiguas  were 
settled  in  various  pueblos  and  were  given  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  live  stock  and  other  property.  Mendoza 's  rule  ended  in 
1743,  and  the  records  show  no  complaints  other  than  those  made  by 
the  friars. 

The  next  governor  was  Don  Joaquin  Codallos  y  Babal,  who  ruled 
slightly  over  his  full  term  from  1743  to  1749.    Colonel  Francisco 

de  la  Rocha  was  appointed  in  1747, 

JOAQUIN  OODALLOS  Y  RABAL    but  declined  to  serve  on  account  of 

APPOINTED  oovERNOR         his  age  and  infirmities.^''   The  viceroy 

wished  to  appoint  a  substitute,  but 
the  king  would  not  allow  it,  and  named  Don  Tom&s  Yelez  Cachupin 
as  governor,  who  took  command  in  May,  1749,  and  ruled  till  1754. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Codallos,  in  1747,  the 
viceroy  instructed  him  to  institute  a  campaign  in  the  west,  in  the 

region  of  Zuni,  Acoma,  and  Moqui.  The 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  DON  garrisous  from  Janos,^"*  Gorodeguachi,^'^ 
tomIs  velez  cachupin  and  Quevavi  *■•  were  ordered  to  co-oper- 
ate with  a  force  from  Santa  F6.  The 
several  southern  presidios,  under  this  order,  executed  the  movement 

or  Fuenelara.  According  to  records  of  land  grants,  published  with  trans,  in 
U,  8,  Land  Office  Beps,,  '56,  pp.  291-8,  it  appears  that  the  settlement  of  Tomd 
Dominguez  was  founded  in  1739,  hj  some  30  settlers  who  received  lands. ' ' 

«SB  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Ihidf  note,  p.  244,  sa3rs :  ' '  The  viceroy  in  a  report  of 
November  8,  '47,  notified  the  king  of  Rocha 's  inability  to  serve,  and  the  king 
in  an  order  of  Jan.  20,  '49,  forbid  the  appointment  of  a  subetitate. —  N.  Mex. 
CSd,,  Ms.,  54-5.  The  king  in  this  c6dnla  says  nothing  of  a  new  appointment,  and 
if  at  that  time  he  had  appointed  Cachupin  the  latter  could  not  have  been  at 
Santa  F6  so  early  as  May,  '49 ;  so  that  after  all  0.  may  have  been  the  subeti- 
tate confirmed  by  the  king. ' '    Governor  Codallos  was  a  major  in  the  army. 

Davis  and  Prince  says  that  Ouemes  y  Horcasitas  ruled  in  1747.  Gdemes  y 
Horcasitas  was  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 

«M  The  most  southerly  band  of  the  Apaches,  a  tribe  now  extinct,  inhabiting 
a  part  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  between  Casas  Grandes,  C^huahua,  and  Fronteras. 
They  received  their  name  from  the  presidio  Janos  located  in  northwest  ChibQahiia. 
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and  reached  Aooma,  but  the  governor  with  his  force  from  Santa  Fe 
did  not  join  them,  owing  to  a  campaign  against  the  Gomanches,  who 
were  raiding  the  friendly  pueblos  and  settlers  on  the  north  and  east 
of  the  capital.  The  viceroy  was  very  angry  over  the  failure  of  this 
campaign,  although  he  later  accepted  the  governor's  explanation. 
In  the  same  year,  Fr.  J.  Miguel  Menchero  came  to  New  Mexico  again 
as  visitador,  and,  accompanied  from  El  Paso  by  a  large  party, 
turned  west  from  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  reached  the  upper  watets 
of  the  Gila,  and  thence  north  to  Acoma.  The  same  year  thirty-three 
Frenchmen  visited  the  Comanches  at  Rio  de  Jicaiilla  and  sold  them 
firearms.^**  It  was  believed  that  in  this  party  were  some  who  had 
visited  New  Mexico  before,  and  that  the  French  entertained 
hostile  designs  upon  the  Spanish  province. 

The  Franciscans  had  been  very  much  exercised  over  the  possible 
necessily  of  being  compelled  to  surrender  the  Moqui  field  to  the 
Jesuits.  As  has  been  said,  the  former  complained  of  lack  of  assist- 
ance from  the  governor  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Moquis  to  the 

Bandelier  says  tbat  after  1684  the  tribe  was  eompoeed  of  Lipan,  Mescalero, 
and  other  Apache  stragglers,  together  with  renegade  Siima,  Toboso,  Tarahumaie, 
and  Opata  Indians  and  Spanish  captives.  Missions  were  established  among  them 
at  an  earljr  date  at  Janos  and  Garretas^  bat  were  abandoned  on  account  of  con- 
stant Apache  raids.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  frequently  mention  them,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  customs  or 
language.    See  Kino  (1690)  in  Doe.  Hiit,  Mem.,  4th  s.,  i,  230,  1856. 

«B7  Mr.  Hodge,  Handbook  of  Amerioan  Indians,  p.  350,  says  that  Corodeguachi 
was  an  Opata  pueblo  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Sonora  river,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Sonora,  about  25  miles  below  the  bonndanr  of  Arizona.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  Santa  Bosa,  founded  in  1653,  and  of  the  presidio 
of  Fronteras^  established  in  1690.  In  1689  the  mission  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostilities  of  the  Janos,  Jocome,  Suma,  and  Apache;  and  owing 
to  Apache  depredations  in  more  recent  times  the  settlement  was  deserted  on 
several  occasions,  once  as  late  as  1847. 

«i»B  Ilnd.  A  former  Sobaipuri  settlement  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
established  about  1720-32,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Bio  Santa  Grus,  below 
Tubac,  at  or  near  the  present  Nogales,  Arisona-Sonora  boundary.  In  1750  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Indians  and  abandoned,  but  was  re-occupied  two  years 
later  as  a  mission  under  the  protection  of  Tubac.  In  1760-64  Guevavi  contained 
111  natives;  in  1772,  86,  and  with  its  vintat  (Galabazas,  Jamac,  Sonoita,  and 
Tumacocori),  337.    It  was  abandoned  before  1784. 

45e  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Investigations  in  the  Southwest,  part  i,  p.  212 :  ' '  The 
savage  Indian  grasped  the  utility  of  the  horse  and  of  firearms  witii  much  greater 
vigor  than  sedentary  tribes,  and  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the  Apaches, 
as  well  as  the  Comanches,  were  better  armed  and  better  equipped  than  the  few 
Spanish  soldiers  who  pretended  to  defend  New  Mexico  against  Uieir  incursions." 

Antonio  Bonilla,  Apuntes  Hisidricos  sobrt  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  1776,  Ms.,  p. 
124,  says:  "Los  Cumanches  .  .  .  no  les  intimidan  las  armas  de  fuego, 
porqne  las  usan  y  manejan  con  mas  destreca  que  sns  maestros. ' ' 


Viceroys  of  New  Spain,  1740-1760 

1.  Don  Pedro  ile  Castro  Figucroa,  Duke  de  la  CoDquista,  1740-1741. 

2.  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Ouemea  j  HorcasitaB,  Coiid£  de  Bevillagigado, 
1746-55. 

3.  Don  A^istin  de  Ahumada  y  Villaon,  Marques  de  las  AmarJllas,  1755-1760, 

4.  Bon  Francisco  Cajigal  de  la  Vega,  1760. 
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ChristiaJi  faith,  and  g^reat  was  their  joy  upon  being  notified  of  the 
royal  order  by  which  the  viceroy  was  compelled  to  render  them  all 
the  assistance  possible.  Thus,  the  Franciscans,  who  were  known  as 
padres  azides,  won  their  fight  for  supremacy/^ 

The  Franciscans  endeavored  to  make  converts  of  the  Nava jds,  but 
in  this  they  made  a  complete  failure/*^  They  did  not  establish  mis- 
sions in  the  Navaj6  country  proper  but  in  the  region  of  Acoma,  at 
Cebolleta  ^*'  and  Encinal,  in  which  were  installed  the  f  railes  Juan 
de  Lezaun  and  Manuel  Bermejo. 

During  the  rule  of  Qovemor  Codallos  a  fierce  battle  had  been 

MO  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiatory  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  246 :  ' '  Mean- 
wliile  the  king  was  induced  to  change  hia  mind  and  to  believe  that  he  had  beem 
groflsljr  deceived  respecting  the  geographical  situation  of  Moqui,  the  hostility 
and  power  of  its  people,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  to  reduce 
them.  Surely  if  two  missionaries  could  go  alone,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
the  royal  treasury  and  bring  out  441  converts^  the  Moquifios  could  neither  be  so 
far  off  from  New  Mexico,  nor  so  confirmed  in  their  apostasy,  as  had  been  rep- 
resented." 

Ihid,  p.  247:     "The  Navaj6s  attracted  still  more  attention  than  the  Mo- 

?uifios.    Fadres  Delgado  and  Irigoyen  started  in  March,  1744,  by  way  of  Jemes 
or  the  Navaj6  country  and  found  the  Indians  apparently  eager  to  become 
Christians  and  receive  missionaries,  4,000  of  them  being  *  interviewed. '  ' ' 

««i  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hiitory  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexieo,  p.  248,  says:  ' '  AH 
went  well  for  a  brief  time,  but  in  the  spring  of  1750  there  was  trouble,  which 
Lieutenant-governor  Bernardo  Antonio  de  Bustamante,  with  the  vice-custodiO| 
Padre  Manud  de  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Trigo,  went  to  investigate.  Then 
the  real  state  of  affairs  became  apparent.  Padre  Menchero  had  been  liberal  with 
his  gif  ts^  and  still  more  so  with  promises  of  more ;  hence  his  success  in  bringing 
Navaj6s  to  CeboUeta.  But  they  said  they  had  not  received  half  the  ^ifts  prom- 
ised, and  their  present  padres  —  against  whom  they  had  no  complaint  —  were 
too  poor  to  make  any  gifts  at  all.  What,  then,  had  they  gained  by  the  change  f 
At  any  rate,  pueblo  Uf e  and  Christianity  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  were 
determined  not  to  remain.  They  would  still  be  friends  of  the  Spaniards  and 
trade  with  them  and  would  always  welcome  the  friars,  who  might  even  baptise 
and  teach  their  children;  perhaps  the  little  ones  might  grow  up  to  like  a  dif- 
ferent life,  but  as  for  themselves,  they  had  been  born  free,  like  the  deer,  to  go 
where  they  pleased,  and  they  were  too  old  to  learn  new  ways.  Indeed  they  took 
a  very  sensible  view  of  the  situation.  Thus  stood  the  matter  in  1750  and  the 
Navaj6  conversion  was  a  failure."  See  also  letters  of  PP.  I>eIgado  and  Iri- 
goyen, in  N,  Mex.  Doc,  Ms.,  692-704-777,  etc. 

4M Hodge,  F.  W.,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  p.  225:  ''Cebolleta 
(Span,  'tender  onion').  A  place  on  Pojuate  river  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
Valencia  county,  New  Mexico,  at  which,  in  1746,  a  temporary  settlement  of  400 
or  500  Navaj6  was  made  by  Father  Juan  M.  Menchero.  A  mission  was  estab^ 
lished  there  in  1749,  but  in  the  following  year  the  Navaj6  grew  tired  of  sedentary 
Ufe,  and  Cebolleta,  together  with  Encinal,  which  was  established  at  the  same 
time,  was  abandoned.  In  1804  a  request  from  the  Navaj6  to  re-settle  at  Ce- 
bolleta was  refused  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  It  is  now  a  Mexican  town. 
Cebolleta  mountain  and  the  Cebolleta  land  grant  take  their  name  from  the 
settlement. ' '  * 

N.  Mex,  Doe.,  1090-1134:     The  troubles  of  1750,  with  offleial  re^^rd  of  the 
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foaght  with  the  Comanchea  and  some  allied  Utea  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  town  of  Abiqui6,  in  which,  according  to  the  record,  one 
hundred  and  seven  Indians  were  slain,  two  hundred  and  six  cap- 
tured, with  nearly  one  thousand  horses.^* 

Oovemor  Cachupin,  also,  marched  against  the  Comanches  in  1751, 
and  in  a  fierce  engagement  succeeded  in  killing  one  hundred  and 
one  and  capturing  forty-four.  This  battle  brought  forth  a  letter  of 
strong  commendation  from  the  viceroy,  who  reported  the  facts  to 
the  king.*** 

investigation  and  report  of  Fr.  Trigo  are  found  under  title  Inf&rme  aobre  Uu 
Mi8ione$  de  la  Ceholleta  y  Encinai  y  mm  aoaeoimenioB  en  este  Ano  de  1750,  Ms* 

Fr.  Oarlos  Delgado,  in  bis  report,  Inf^rme  que  huso  el  B,  P.  d  N.  B.  P. 
Jimeno  sobre  laa  exeordbles  hostilidade*  y  tiranide  de  loa  gohernadores  y  at" 
ealdee  mayores  contra  las  indioa  en  eomtemaoion  de  la  ctutodio,  ano  de  1760, 
Ks.,  found  in  N.  Mex.  Doe.,  99-128,  dated  March  27,  1750,  from  Tlatelcolco, 
Meodoo,  gives  voice  to  the  beliefs  of  the  members  of  his  order  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  this  time.  He  says:  ' '  The  alcaldes  are 
creatures  of  the  governor,  appointed  on  condition  of  making  all  they  «»An  and 
dividing  with  the  governor.  From  each  pueblo  they  take  a  squad  of  30  or  40 
Indians  to  do  all  fiieir  work  of  tilling  the  soil,  maldng  adobM  and  buildings; 
others  are  employed  to  trade  with  gentiles  and  drive  live-stock  to  Chihuahua!, 
none  receiving  other  pay  than  an  occasional  handful  of  tobacco  or  glass  beads. 
Those  left  at  the  pueblos  have  to  weave  each  year  for  their  oppressors  400 
mantat  and  400  edhanas,  besides  tilling  their  own  milpas.  When  hurest  time 
comes  they  are  forced  to  transport  nearly  all  their  maize  to  the  villas  and  sell 
it  OB  credit,  the  payment  of  worthless  trinkets  being  in  three  instalments, 
tarde,  nuUf  y  nunea.  The  Indian  women  are  used  for  the  gratification  of  lust. 
Once,  in  the  padre's  presence,  a  woman  came  to  upbraid  the  governor  for  taking 
her  daughter,  whereupon  he  gave  her  a  buffalo-skin  to  make  it  all  right.  Any 
slight  disobedience  is  punish^  by  the  stocks  and  flogging.  In  his  visits  to  the 
gentiles  the  padre  has  found  apostates  generally  covered  with  scars  and  refusing 
to  be  Christians  again  at  such  cost.  On  an  unsupported  charge  of  stealing  3 
ears  of  com  nn  Indian  was  shot  by  orders  of  a  captain.  On  a  march  three 
Indians  who  were  footsore  and  could  not  keep  up  were  killed  and  their  children 
sold  as  slaves  for  the  commander's  profit." 

«•>  It  Mems  rather  remailLable  that  within  three  months  after  this  fight,  as 
reported,  and  within  a  very  short  time  after  some  of  the  XJtes  who  had  be«i 
captured  had  been  tried  and  shot  at  Santa  F6,  this  governor  should  have  received 
600  Comanches  at  TnoB,  on  their  assurance  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war.  Later  on  a  junta  was  held  at  Santa  F6  to  determine  whether  the  Co- 
manches should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  fairs  at  Taos.  See  Codallos  y  Rabal, 
Teatmonio  d  la  letra  sobre  Comanches,  1748,  Ms.,  Arch  Sta,  FS, 

4««  Arch,  8ta,  FS,  Ms.  This  engagement  followed  a  raid  upon  the  settlement 
of  Galisteo.  Cachupin  led  a  force  of  164  men  and  lost  but  one  in  the  battle^ 
Forty  of  the  captives  were  released  with  the  women  and  children,  but  4  were  held 
as  hostages  for  the  return  of  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at  previous  raids  by 
these  hostiles. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  p.  256,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mesico,  thinks  ''it  may  be 
well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  according  to  the  friars,  who  were  particu- 
larly bitter  against  Cachupin,  the  governor's  reports  had  often  no  foundation 
in  faet." 
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It  is  easily  seen  that  little  was  accomplished  by  the  Spaniards 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  almost 
constant  warfare  between  them  and  the  Gomanches,  Utes,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  plains.  There  were  controyersies  between  the 
secular  priesthood  and  the  mendicant  order  of  Franciscans.  The 
province  was  visited  three  times  by  the  bishop  of  Durango,  but  in 
almost  any  aspect  the  period  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  unpro* 
gressive.  There  were  political  and  official  quarrels ;  there  were  prose- 
cutions which  failed  of  their  purpose.  The  missions  did  not  thrive. 
A  constant  source  of  trouble  was  the  question  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Moquis.  There  were  many  Indian  campaigns^  resulting,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  in  most  instances,  favorable  to  the  Spanish  arms,  but 
the  plains  tribes  were  not  subdued.  Idolatrous  worship  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  Pueblos ;  it  was  concealed.  The  Indians,  accord- 
ing to  the  friars,  were  constantly  abused  and  harshly  treated  by  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Statistics  and  general  information  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  province  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  historians 
of  the  x)eriod.^^  The  population  at  this  time,  according  to  Bonilla, 
was,  Spaniards,  3,779,  Christian  Indians,  12,142,  and  about  1,400 
Spaniards  and  the  same  number  of  Indians  at  El  Paso.  The  city  of 
Santa  F6  contained  a  population  of  965  Spaniards  and  570  Indians ; 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada,  1,205  Spaniards  and  580  Indians,  includ- 
ing the  mission  and  the  adjacent  ranches.  The  town  of  Albur- 
querque,  with  its  suburb  of  Atrisco  and  mission,  had  a  population 
of  500  Spaniards  and  200  Indians.^ 

«••  Menchero,  Jium  Migoei,  Dedaraeian,  1744,  in  N,  Mex,  Doe,,  Ms.,  704-73. 
Bonilla,  Ajpunies,  Ms.,  376-81. 
Villasefior,  Teatro,  ii,  409-23. 

4M  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  in  a  note,  p.  252-253.  History  of  Aritona  and  New  Mex- 
MO,  gives  a  comparatiTe  resume  of  the  statistics  of  the  period  as  taken  by  him 
from  Menchero,  Bonilla  and  Villasefior,  stating  that  what  appears  in  brackets 
is  from  Bonilla;  in  parentheses  from  Menchero;  the  rest  chiefly  from  Vil- 
lasefior, as  follows: 

''Santa  F6,  villa  [965  Span.,  570  Ind.],  300  (127)  Span.  fam.  and  a  few 
Ind.  under  a  curate  (2  PP.,  M.).  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Gafiada,  villa  [1,205  Span., 
580  Ind.,  including  mission  and  ranches],  260  (100)  fam.;  1  padre;  new  church 
being  built  in  '44.  Alburquerque,  villa,  with  suburb  of  Atrisco  and  mission 
[500  Span.,  200  Ind.],  100  fam.,  1  padre.  Concepcidn,  or  Fuenelara,  Span, 
settlement  of  50  Eam.,  under  padre  of  Isleta.  M.  calls  it  Gracia  Real  or  later 
Ganad&,  from  the  Canadians  who  settled  here  in  '40;  not  mentioned  by  B.  It 
was  probably  the  Tom6  of  '39.  The  following  ranches  are  named  by  M.  and 
v.,  their  pop.  being  included  in  B.'s  figures;  Chama,  17  fam.,  and  Sta.  Rosa 
Abiquiti,  20  fam.,  under  padre  of  San  Ildefonso;  Ojo  Oaliente,  46  fam.,  and  4 
other  ranches  10  fam.,  under  padre  of  Taos;  Soledad,  40  fam.,  under  padre  of 
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Not  only  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  but  the  official  deelarations  of  the 
Holy  Office,  bear  witness  to  this  fact^**  A  most  eminent  authority 
tells  us  that  crimes  committed  with  Indians  were  visited  by  this 
tribunal  upon  those  who  perpetrated  them,  but  it  never  interfered 
nor  was  permitted  to  interfere  in  matters  of  faith  or  belief  of  the 
aborigines.  Cases  of  witchcraft  were  disposed  of  by  the  civil  or 
military  authorities,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  it  was  considered  that 
an  Indian  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  creed  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  European  or  his  American  offspring,  and  the  principle 
of  patience  and  leniency  adopted  in  legislation  also  prevailed  in 
religion/** 

468  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Ifwestiffatians  in  the  8(mthwe»ty  Final  Beport,  part  i, 

5.  215,  in  a  note  says:  "The  great  doeumentary  historian  of  Mexico,  Dos 
oaqiiin  Garcia  TeaEbalceta,  has  called  attention  to  this  in  hia  Bibliografid 
Mexictma  del  Siglo  XVI,  p.  377.  He  refera  to  the  cMula  of  CbArles  V  of 
October  15,  1538,  and  to  Law  No.  35,  tit.  i.  lib.  vi  of  the  EecopiUtdan  de  In- 
dias.  Here  follows  the  text  of  this  law  (fol.  192,  toI.  iL),  'For  eatar  prohibido 
4  los  Inquiaidores  ApostoUcoe  el  proceder  contra  l^dioa,  compete  an  caatigo  4  loi 
ordinariofl  Edeaiftaticos,  7  deben  ser  obedecidoe  j  cumplidoa  aoa  nuindamientoe, 
y  contra  los  hechieros,  que  matan  eon  hechicoa  7  usan  de  otroe  maleficioa  pro* 
eeder4n  nuestras  juaticiaa  reales. '  In  confirmation  see  Carta  Patente  del  Padre 
Custodio  Fray  Joseph  Lopes  TeVU>,  oommtMieando  una  Instrtneeion  del  Santo 
Tribunal  de  la  Inquisioionf  April  22,  1715,  Ma.  The  inatmction  is  inued  hy 
three  inquieitors  and  the  secretary:  'Esto  es  porque  los  delitos  Tndios  no 
tocan  al  Sto  Oricio,  si  los  que  en  materia  de  f6  se  cometen  con  ellos  6  Yndioe. '  *' 

*99  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Ibid,,  p.  215-216.  Mr.  Bandolier  sa78  that  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  Inquisition  to  meddle  with  Indian  matters  ia  due  to  Phillip  II,  and 
the  ddula  bears  date  Februar7  23,  1575.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  ordinances 
of  1573.  Ordenaneae  para  Deseubrimiewtoef  etc.,  p.  182:  "Los  Predioadores, 
eon  la  mayor  solenidsid  que  podieren  y  con  mucha  caridad,  les  comiencen  4 
persuadir,  quieran  entender  las  cosas  de  la  Santa  Fee  cat61ica,  y  sedlas  comien- 
cen 4  ensefiar  con  mucha  prudeneia  y  discrecion  por  el  orden  quests  dicho  en  el 
libro  primero,  en  el  Tftulo  de  la  Santa  Fee  catdlica,  usando  de  los  medios  mss 
soaves  que  podieren  para  los  aficionar  4  que  la  quieran  aprender;  para  lo  cual 
no  comenzar4n  reprehendiendoles  bus  vicios  ni  idolatrias,  ni  quit4ndoles  las 
mugeres  ni  sus  idolos.  Porque  no  se  escandalisen  ni  tengan  enemistad  con  la 
doctrina  cristiana,  sine  ensefi^nsele  primero,  y  despues  que  esten  instruidos  en 
eUa,  les  persuaden  4  que  de  su  propria  Toluntad  d^en  aquello  ques  contrario  4 
nueetra  Sancta  Fee  catdlica  y  doctrina  evangdlica. ' '  This  is  so  far  as  the  idols 
are  concerned  an  abrogation  of  decrees  of  diaries  V,  June  26,  1523,  of  the  em- 
prees,  August  23,  1538,  and  of  the  king  (then  prince  regent)  himself,  August 
8,  1551.    See  BeoopUaeionf  vol.  i,  fol.  2. 

Mr.  Bandelier  says  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  witchcraft 
trials  from  New  Mexico,  beginning  with  1704,  and  that  all  were  conducted  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  province. 

The  witchcraft  trial  at  La  Cafiada  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  had  been  brought  to  trial.  There  are  over  100  pages  of  testimony,  and 
the  defendants  were  condemned  to  ' '  become  servants ' '  of  certain  Spanish  fam- 
ilies. A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  Abiquid  to  destroy  relics  of  supposed 
idolatrous  worship,  including  a  stone  with  hieroglyphics,  etc. 
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The  last  of  the  New  Mexico  govemon  to  hold  the  title  of  captain- 
general  was  Captain  Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinueta,  knight  of  San* 

tiago,    succeeding    Governor 

DON  PEDRO  FEBMfN  DE  ifBNDiNUETA    Gachupin  in  1767.    The  only 

IS  APPOINTED  GOVERNOB  event  occurring  during  the 

first  year  of  his  rule  was  a 
great  flood  in  the  Bio  Santa  F6^  the  course  of  the  river  being  turned 
into  the  Bio  Chiquito,  now  known  as  Water  street.  In  the  year  1771 
a  trealy  with  the  Comanehes  was  made  and  the  governor,  in  announc- 
ing the  trealy  to  the  people  of  the  province,  urges  the  greatest  care 
in  treating  the  Indians  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  contract.  The  governor  desired  the  establishment  of  a  new  pre- 
sidio at  Taos,  and  a  law  which  would  require  the  settlers  to  live  in 
compact  pueblos  like  the  Indians.  He  gave  this  advice  for  the  reason 
that  the  force  at  Santa  F6  was  insufficient  to  protect  so  great  an 
area,  apt  to  be  raided  by  the  Indians  at  any  time.  A  new  presidio 
was  established  at  Bobledo,  consisting  of  thirty  soldiers  from  Santa 
F6  and  a  like  number  of  citizen  auxiliaries  from  the  district  of  El 
Paso.  It  was  intended  to  make  secure  as  possible  the  highway  from 
El  Paso  to  the  capital,  and  eventually  to  reestablish  the  ruined 
pueblos  of  Senecu,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and  Sevilleta. 

''The  conquest  or  conversion  of  the  Moquis,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft^ 
''was  a  matter  still  kept  in  view,  though  for  about  twenty  years  no 
practical  efforts  in  that  direction  are  recorded,  down  to  1774-6,  when 
the  project  was  revived  in  connection  with  the  California  expeditions 
from  Sonora."  In  fact  there  was  a  great  revival  of  interest  so  far 
as  the  conversion  of  the  Moquis  was  concerned.  Fr.  Escalante,  in 
1774  or  1775,  visited  Moqui,  where  he  spent  eight  days  in  a  vain 
effort  to  reach  the  Bio  Grande  de  Cosinas  beyond.  He  recommended 
that  the  Moquis  should  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms  and  a  presidio 
established  at  Oraibe.*'^  Fr.  Francisco  Qarc£s,  starting  from  a  point 
on  the  Gila  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado,  followed  up  the 
latter  stream  into  the  Mohave  country,  and  thence  marched  east  to 
the  land  of  the  Moquia  He  found  the  Moquis  very  inhospitable,  and, 
after  passing  two  nights  in  the  court-yard,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
f  raile  at  Zuni,  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Mohave  district  to  Bae. 
While  at  Moqui,  Fr.  Garc£s  visited  Oraibe  and  one  other  pueblo, 

«T0  Esealante.  Carta  de  1776  sohre  Jfogut,  in  N.  Mex.  Doe.,  Mk,  9S5-1018. 
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and,  in  his  repart,  gives  a  good  description  of  the  towns  and  the 
people.  He  met  a  Zuni  Indian  who  could  speak  Spanish,  as  could 
also  some  of  the  Moquis.^^^ 

In  the  year  1776,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  Lieutenant-Colonel  An- 
tonio Bonilla^^'  wrote  a  history  of  New  Mexico  up  to  this  time, 
giving  also  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  government 
to  avert  impending  dangers.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  fron- 
tier out-post  among  gentile  tribes,  the  holding  of  the  province  had 
an  importance  far  beyond  its  direct  value  as  a  Spanish  possession, 
since  if  it  were  lost  the  savage  hordes  would  direct  their  whole  force 
against  Nueva  Yiscaya  and  Sonora.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  a  vigorous  warfare  should  be  waged  by  veteran  troops  from 
New  Mexico  as  a  centre. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico 
were  organized  as  the  Internal  Provinces,  under  the  Caballero  de 
Croix  as  commanding  general,  independent  of  the  viceroy.  This 
change  deprived  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  of  his  title  as  captain- 
general.  In  November  of  1777  there  was  a  battle  between  the  Co- 
manches  and  the  Apaches,  the  latter  losing  thirty  killed  and  forty 
horses.  The  governor,  alive  to  the  situation,  was  ordered  to  make 
peace,  if  possible,  with  the  Comanches,  and  use  them  as  an  ally  in 
his  campaigns  against  the  Apaches.^^* 

*  In  the  year  1778,  Governor  Mendinueta  retired  from  his  post  and 
left,  as  acting  governor,  Don  Francisco  Trebol  Navarro,  who  filled 
the  position  only  a  few  months,  and  was  relieved  in  the  fall  of  the 

year  by  Lientcnant-Colonel  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  as  political  and 

■■  " ' 

471  Qarces,  Carta,  found  in  N,  Mex,  Doc.,  Ms.,  828-30. 

4T2  Bonilla,  Apuntes  Historioos,  Ms.  found  in  N.  Mex,  Doc,  327-81. 
:  4T8  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Hieiory  of  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  note  p.  264 :  ' '  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1778,  Governor  Mendinueta  wrote  a  letter  of  inBtmetionB 
for  his  successor  dealing  largely  with  Indian  affairs.  He  mentions  the  fact 
that  Galisteo  and  Pecos  a«  frontier  posts  require  special  care.  Says  that  th« 
Tntas  have  been  at  peace,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  so^  no  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  pet^  offenses.  The  Navaj6s  are  at  peace,  but  are  said 
fco  join  the  Gileno  Apaches  in  their  raids.  There  should  be  no  peace,  with  the 
Apaches,  always  war.  The  Comanches  should  be  drawn  to  peace,  but  never 
trusted,  for  their  custom  is  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Taos  and  at  war  with  other 

Sirts.  In  the  Arch,  Sia.  FS,  Ms.  are  several  communications  from  Croix  and 
ubio  to  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  Indian  policy.  In  the  same  year  Pr. 
Escalante  writes  upon  Teguayo,  which  is  in  the  Yuta  country,  shown  by  ruins 
and  pottery  to  have  been  once  the  home  of  pueblo  Indians;  also  on  Quivira, 
which  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  Panana  or  Pawnee  villages.  Doc, 
EiBt.  Mea.f  3rd  ser.,  iv.  124-6." 


Viceroys  of  New  Spain,  1 760-1794 

1.  Don  JuaqiiiD  de  Montserrnt.  MMrqu£a  <tc  Crtiillns,  1T60  1706. 

2.  Don  MalLBS  Galvez,  17S3-1785. 

3.  Don  Jiian  Vicente  de  Gupnies  Pacheoo  de  Padilla,  Cond^  dc  Kevillagigedo, 
1789-1794. 

4.  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Flores,  1788. 
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military  governor.    This  governor  was  a  native  of  Sonora,  of  ex- 
cellent ability,  and  a  soldier  of  wide  experience  in  warfare  with  the 

Indian  tribes.  In  1774  he  conducted 
OOLONXL  JUAN  BAUTI8TA  DE  an  expedition  to  California,  reaching 
ANZA  succEEDB  MBNDiNUETA  the  junction  of  the  Qila  and  Colo- 
rado rivers  February  7,  1774.  On 
February  9th,  having  been  entertained  by  the  Tuma  Indians^  he 
crossed  the  Colorado,  being  the  first  white  man  to  cross  into  Alta 
California.  As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  river 
had  been  crossed  by  Melchior  Diaz  in  1540,  and  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701.  It  was  also  crossed  by  Fr.  Oarcte,  in  1771,  but  all  of  these 
crossed  into  Lower  California.  Having  crossed  the  river,  Anza 
celebrated  the  event  by  firing  a  salvo  and  setting  off  some  rockets, 
which  pleased  the  Indians  very  much  by  their  flight  through  the 
air,  though  the  sound  of  guns  frightened  them  so  that  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground.  The  Colorado  was  crossed  at  a  point  above 
its  junction  with  the  Oila,  and  he  says  that  at  the  time  the  season  of 
Crreatest  drouth  was  present,  and  that  the  river  was  only  three  and 
one-half  feet  deep  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide.  He  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  river  and  its  surroundings,  the  San 
Dionisio  of  Fr.  Kino,  a  Tuma  rancheria,  now  the  town  of  Tuma, 
Arizona ;  the  Purple  Hills  ten  miles  to  the  northwest,  through  whose 
gorge  the  Colorado  emerges  into  the  open  valley ;  the  large  peak  to 
the  northwest  which  he  named  Cabeza  del  Oigante,  now  called 
Castle  Dome ;  a  lesser  peak  fifteen  miles  to  the  north,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape,  he  named  La  Campana,  now  Chimney  Peak.  He 
also  named  a  narrow  strait  below  the  junction  of  the  Oila  Puerto 
de  la  Concepcion,  which  place,  during  the  rule  of  Anza  in  New  Mex- 
ico, became  the  mission  of  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  and  upon  which 
is  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Tuma. 

The  governor  was  a  great  friend  of  the  comandante  of  the  Pro- 
vincias  Intemas,  Croix,  but  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Indian  af- 
fairs and  his  undoubted  energy  as  an  executive,  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  province  or  better  its  affairs.  A  campaign 
against  the  Comanches  was  begun  shortly  after  his  coming  to  his  cap- 
ital. In  this  expedition  he  led  a  command  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
five  men,  including  eighty-five  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
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nine  Indians,  and  in  a  battle  ninety-five  leagues  northeast  of  Santa 
P£y  defeated  and  killed  the  celebrated  Comanche  chief,  Cuemo 
Verde,  with  four  of  his  leading  sub-chiefs,  his  chief  medicine  men, 
his  eldest  son  and  thirty-two  of  his  warriors/^* 

Upon  his  return  from  this  highly  successful  campaign,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  reports,  Oovemor  Anza  tried 
his  hand  upon  the  Moquis,  visited  them  and  found  them  in  a  woeful 
condition.  When  Escalante  visited  the  pueblos  of  Moqui  in  1775, 
there  were  7,494  souls,  but  now,  through  a  drouth  of  three  years, 
pestilence  and  famine  had  done  their  work  and  there  were  only 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  leff  ^ 

The  Moqui  chief  of  Oraibe  declined  to  receive  any  assistance  from 
the  Spaniards,  but  told  his  people  that  they  were  free  to  go  with  the 
governor  and  become  Christians  if  they  cared  to  do  so.    Only  thirty 

«74  0iienio  Verde  led  many  sneoeMful  Comanche  raids  against  the  Spanish 
settlen  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  Oreenhorn  Mountains  in  Colorado  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  were 
named  for  this  chieftain. 

Ansa,  Juan  B.,  Diario  de  la  Expedioion  que  sale  a  praelicdr  contra  la  Naoion 
Comanoha,  1779,  Ma,  in  N.  Mex,  Doe,,  861-922,  preceded  by  letter  of  Governor 
Ansa  to  Commanding  General  Croix  and  the  answer  of  the  latter  thanking  him. 
The  campaign  was  m  August  and  September,  1779;  200  Tutaa  and  Apaches 
accompanied  the  army  as  allies,  and  in  the  battle  thir^  women  and  five  hundred 
horses  were  captured.  The  army  proceeded  and  returned  by  way  of  Taos,  and 
passed  by  the  present  towns  of  Alamosa  and  Salida. 

«r6  In  N.  Mex.  Doe.,  Ms.,  922-1022,  we  find  in  Moqui,  Providencias  tofnadas 
d  conaequeneia  de  loa  avisos  eomunioados  por  AnsOf  1779,  that  there  had  been 
a  failure  of  crops,  and  it  was  believed  that  owing  to  their  condition,  the  time 
was  favorable  for  their  conversion,  as  Uiey  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  Many 
of  the  Moquis,  it  was  said,  had  abcmdoned  their  pueblos,  seeking  food  in  the 
mountains  and  among  the  Navajos.  It  was  feared  that  if  something  was  not 
done  now  they  would  quit  pueblo  life  and  join  the  Navaj6s.  Says  Mr.  Bancroft: 
* '  Ansa  wrote  repeatedly  to  Croix  on  the  prospects,  enclosing  letters  from  the  pa- 
dres, and  advising  that  an  effort  should  be  made  either  to  establish  missionariei 
at  the  towns,  which  would  require  some  additional  force,  or  to  induce  the  na- 
tives to  migrate  en  masse  and  settle  in  new  pueblos  nearer  the  Spanish  centres. '' 
Governor  Ansa,  in  September,  1780,  left  the  capital  for  the  Moqui  country,  ac- 
companied by  the  frailes  Femandes  and  Garcii,  and  visited  all  of  the  towns, 
two  of  which  were  completely  abandoned.  Of  30,000  sheep  only  300  remained, 
and  there  were  but  five  horses  and  no  cattle.  Only  500  f  anegas  of  com  and 
beans  could  be  expected  from  the  coming  crop.  They  had  been  constantly  raid- 
ed by  the  Utes  and  Navajos  and  some  of  the  Moqui  believed  that  all  this  trouble 
had  come  upon  them  because  of  their  treatment  of  Pr.  Garcte,  in  1776.  The 
chief  of  Oraibe  was  offered  a  load  of  provisions  to  relieve  immediate  wants, 
but  *'he  proudly  declined  the  gift"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  '*as  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  in  return.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  friars,  and  in  reply  to  Ansa's  ex- 
hortations declared  that  as  his  nation  was  apparently  doomed  to  annihi]ati<Hi, 
the  few  who  remained  were  resolved  to  die  in  their  own  homes  and  in  their  own 
faith." 
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f amilieB  were  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  governor,  including 
the  chief  of  Walpi/'*  Mr.  Bancroft  was  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  what  became  of  these  converts,  but  believed  that  with  them,  and 
some  others  later,  was  founded  the  pueblo  of  Moquino,  in  the  Lsr 
guna  region.  This  pestilence  —  the  smallpox  —  also  carried  off  five 
thousand  and  twenly-five  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  governor, 
as  a  consequence,  reduced  the  number  of  missions  to  twenty,  which 
provoked  much  protest  from  the  Franciscans.  By  this  reduction 
the  missions  of  Jemez,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma,  Namb6,  Tesuque,  Pecos, 
San  Felipe,  and  San  Ildef onso  were  made  visitaa.  The  f  railes  were 
veiy  much  displeased  at  the  action  of  the  government  in  making 
this  reduction,  and  were  constant  in  their  efforts  to  secure  more  sal- 
aries, an  increase  of  missionaries,  and  the  right  to  collect  parochial 
taxes,  but  all  without  success. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1789,  Governor  Anza  was  notified  from 
£1  Paso  that  his  successor,  Don  Fernando  de  la  Concha,  was  on  his 

way  to  the  capital.  Concha  had  prob- 
FBRNANDO  DE  LA  CONCHA    ably  becu  appointed  the  year  previous 

APPOINTED  GOVXENOR        but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Santa  F6  until 

after  the  middle  of  the  year  1789.^'^ 

The  archives  do  not  reveal  much  of  interest  during  the  term  of 
office  of  Oovemor  de  la  Concha,  nor  during  that  of  his  successor, 
Lieutenant^Colonel  Fernando  Chacon.  Indian  affairs  constitute  all 
that  is  of  interest  and  even  as  to  these  there  is  not  much  worth  re^ 
cording.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  been  enjoying  peace  with  all 
the  tribes  of  the  plains,  except  the  Apaches,  sgainst  whom  constant 
warfare  was  waged,  the  authorities  in  New  Mexico  cooperating  with 
those  of  the  neighboring  provinces  to  the  south.  In  May,  1793,  the 
Indians  held  a  meeting  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  resulting 
in  some  arrests  and  a  long  investigation,  as  a  result  of  which  nothing 
was  definitely  proven,  although  a  number  of  the  Indians  were  pub- 
licly whipped  and  some  of  them  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
several  months  in  chains. 

470  Anza,  Juan  B.,  Diario  de  la  expedioian  que  haoe  d  la  pfwnneia  de  Moquif 
Ma.,  original  in  the  Pinart  GoUeetion.  Anza  only  remained  at  Moqni  four  daya, 
leaving  on  the  24th  of  September  and  reaching  Santa  F6  on  the  Ist  of  Oetober. 

«TT  Qomez,  Diario,  214- 16,  says  that  Lientenant-Oolond  Manuel  Flon  came 
from  Spain  in  1785  with  a  comminion  as  governor ;  he  never  aMumed  the  office. 
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In  the  month  of  July,  1794,  it  was  known  at  El  Paso  that  de  la 
Concha's  successor,  Don  Pemando  Chacon,  had  been  appointed  and 

was  on  his  way  to  the  capitaL  Lieutenant 
DON  FSBNANDO  CHACON    Prandsoo  Javier  de  Uranga  was  named  as 

BECOMES  GOVSRNOB        lieutenaut-govemor  at  El  Paso,  in  the  Same 

year.  During  this  period  the  Nayaj6s 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Spaniards  but  were  at  war  with 
the  Apaches.  Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  relationship  at  that 
time  existing  between  the  settlers  and  the  Navajos,  Oovemor 
Chacon  maintained  spies  among  them,  who  constantly  watched  their 
movements  and  reported  regularly  to  headquarters  at  Santa  P6.  It 
was  the  custom  in  these  times,  whenever  a  hostile  Indian  was  killed, 
to  bring  his  ears  to  the  governor's  palace,  thereby  receiving  a  re- 
ward, and  Qeneral  Nava  made  complaint  that  of  five  hostile  Apaches 
who  had  been  killed  the  ears  had  not  been  brought  to  him  as  proofs, 
' '  que  es  la  pr&ctica  que  se  observa  en  esta  provincia. ' '  The  Apaches 
were  very  persistent  in  depredations  upon  the  settlers  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  having  made  a  raid  upon  the  town  of  Alburquerque. 
On  account  of  this  raid.  Lieutenant  Canuelas,  with  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  was  sent  against  them.  Gk>vemor  Chacon 
made  official  inspection  of  all  the  presidios  and  visited  many  pueblos 
and  missions,  but  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Apaches  stiU  continuing  their  warfare  upon  the  set- 
tlers, Oovemor  Chacon  determined  upon  &  vigomus  campaign 
against  them,^^'  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1800,  with  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men,  proceeded  down  the  valley  and  after  a  short  cam- 
paign twenty  of  their  principal  chie&  gave  in  their  submission  and 
surrendered  a  number  of  animals  which  had  been  stolen  during  their 
previous  raids  in  the  valley.  Another  expedition,  however,  became 
necessary  as  this  peace  was  quickly  broken,  and  Lieutenant  Jos^ 
Manrique  ^^*  was  despatched  to  the  San  Mateo  and  Magdalena  moun- 
tains with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  accomplishing 
nothing,  however,  other  than  the  recovery  of  some  stock  which  had 
been  stolen. 

During  all  this  period  of  occupation  under  Spanish  rule,  New 
Mexico  was  the  extreme  outx>ost  of  authority  and  colonization. 

4T8  AroK  8ia  FS^  Ms. 
4T»  Ibid. 
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Everything  that  was  not  raised  in  the  province  was  brought  in  by 
way  of  the  long  roates  to  the  south,  through  Durango  and  Chihua- 
hua, but  the  time  wss  soon  to  come,  when,  by  the  opening  of  com- 
munication with  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  to  the  east,  New 
Mexico  itself  was  to  become  a  great  point  of  trade  and  distribution 
for  the  northern  states  of  Mexico. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  province  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  barter/*^ 

Crops  were  raised  principally  by 
NEW  MEXICAN  INDUSTRIES  AT  THE  the  application  of  water  upon  the 
BBGiNNiNO  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY     vallcy  lauds  through  irrigating 

ditches,  acequias,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  settlers.  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  beans  were  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  and  around  Santa  F£,  the  Santa  Cru2,  and  upper  Bio 
Grande  valleys,  and  at  Taos ;  there  was  also  raised,  in  and  about  the 
Bio  Abajo,  as  the  valley  adjacent  to  Alburquerque  was  known,  some 
fruit  and  some  cotton ;  also  an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco,  called  punches 
although  by  an  o£Scial  order,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  raising  of  this  substitute  for  tobacco  was  prohibited. 
Of  live  stock,  sheep  formed  the  principal  element,  large  numbers  of 
these  animals  being  produced,  both  for  their  wool  and  the  meat. 
Some  cattle  were  raised  but  not  many,  and  horses  were  always  scarce 
on  account  of  the  numbers  sold  to  and  stolen  by  the  Indians  of  the 
plains.  A  great  many  mules  were  also  raised  and  of  burros,  a 
small  jackass,  there  was  a  great  plenty.  In  fact  the  burro  was  and 
is  still  the  pack  animal  of  the  native.  There  were  very  few  manu- 
factories or  manufactures,  beyond  the  preparation  of  skins  of  ani- 
mals for  home  use  or  sale  in  the  southern  markets.  Cotton  cloth 
was  woven  at  some  of  the  pueblos  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
and  also  coarse  woollen  blankets  were  made  by  the  pueblo  Indians. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  the  people  of  the 
province  would  journey  to  Taos,  where  a  fair  wss  held.    Here  they 

met  the  Comanches  and  other  wild  In- 
THE  ANNUAL  FAIR  AT  TAOS    diaus  f  or  purposcs  of  barter  and  trade. 

Hundreds  of  Indians  came  to  this  out- 
post of  Spanish  civilization  bringing  deer-skins,  buffalo  hides,  to- 

4«o  Even  at  thia  time  there  was  no  mining  of  any  conBequence,  although  the 
eziBtenee  of  mineral  and  lome  plaeera  were  known  to  the  Spaniards. 
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gether  with  Indian  captives  to  trade  for  knives,  horses,  beads,  all 
sorts  of  trinkets,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  blankets. 

After  the  fair  at  Taos  had  closed,  the  traders  and  merchants 
came  south,  and  jnst  before  the  beginning  of  each  year,  proceeded 

in  great  caravans  to  Chihuahua, 
THE  TRADE  WTTH  CEnHUAETUA    where  they  exchanged  the  skins,  hides, 

Indian  servants,  blankets,  and  other 
products  of  the  province  for  cloths,  groceries,  and  other  articles 
needed  in  New  Mexico  for  consumption  or  for  trade  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  plains.  The  departure  ^'^  and  return  of  the  caravanas 
were  the  great  events  of  the  year.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
trade  with  the  French  of  Louisiana  ^*^  or  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Texas. 

There  was  no  coin  or  other  money  in  New  Mexico  at  this  time,  and 
the  traders  for  their  accounts  invented  a  oystem  of  '^imaginary" 
currency,  which  included  four  kinds  of  dollars  —  pesos  de  plafa^ 

4ti  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arieona  and  New  Meaoioo^  p.  277:  "The 
TElue  of  each  year's  exports  was  estimated  hj  the  comandante  general  in  1788 
at  $30,000.  .  .  In  1776  the  governor  delayed  the  pubUeation  of  an  important 
bando  till  the  people  had  returned  from  their  'ordinaria  anoal  salida';  and  the 
provincial  in  1788  explains  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reports  from  New 
Mexico  until  the  people  come  down  to  the  January  fair. ' ' 

4S2  AroK  8ia,  FL  In  August,  1789,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  commander  at  Natehi- 
doches  wrote  to  General  Ugarte  urging  the  opening  of  trade  between  New  Mex- 
ico and  Louisiana,  l^  establishing  a  presidio  among  the  Jumanos.  He  said  that 
this  would  prevent  smuggling  and  tend  to  keep  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  like 
the  Osages;  tiiat  the  journey  with  freight  was  only  forty  days,  through  a  very 
fertile  country  all  of  which  was  known  to  him  by  reports  from  a  man  named 
Pierre  Vial  who  had  recently  made  the  trip.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Governor 
Concha  for  his  consideration  and  report. 

Morfl,  DeidrdeneSf  Ms.,  contains  the  best  general  presentment  of  the  eountiy's 
commercial  condition  and  needs,  explaining  the  S3rstem  of  imaginary  money  and 
giving  instances  of  enormous  profits  which  were  made. 

R^iUa  Gigedo,  Carta  de  '93,  444,  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions  then 
existing.  He  says,  comparing  the  settlers  with  the  Indians:  "No  son  mejoras 
respectivamente  las  costumbres  de  los  vecinos  espafioles  y  demas  eastaa,  eoyas 
poblaciones  consisten  en  cases  6  ranches  disperses,  donde  no  tienes  testigos  que 
descubran  los  vicios  y  la  disolucion  en  que  se  prostituyen,  imitando  &  los  indies 
en  la  vida  ociosa,  y  reduci^ndose  todos  sus  afanes  y  comercio  &  la  permuta 
usuraria  de  semiUas  y  frutos,  y  &  la  benta  que  hacen  ellos  en  la  villa  de  Chihua- 
hua, adonde  bajan  en  cordon  cada  afio  y  se  proveen  de  los  generos,  efectos^  y 
utensilios  para  bus  vestuarios,  atenciones  domesticas,  y  labores  del  eampo. ' ' 

ArcK  8ta,  Fi.  On  October  25th,  1788,  General  Ugarte  made  a  long  report  on 
the  trade  with  New  Mexico,  recommending  the  encouragement  of  the  industries 
of  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  now  being  abandoned  on  account  of  the  decadence 
in  minmg;  also  the  sending  of  artisan  instructors  to  New  Mexico,  exemption 
from  taxes,  etc.,  ao  as  to  increase  manufactures  and  give  the  province  a  balance 
of  money. 
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worth  eight  reales;  pesos  de  proyecto,  six  reales;  pesos  aniiguous^ 
four  reales;  and  pesos  de  la  tierray  two  reales.  ''The  beauty  of  this 
^rstem,"  sa3rs  Mr.  Bancroft,  ''was  that  the  traders  alwa3rs  bought 
for  the  cheap  pesos  and  sold  for  the  dearer  kinds,  all  being  'dollars' 
to  the  Indians.  Through  this  system,  the  natives,  through  debt, 
became  practically  slaves,  besides  losing  their  land,  and  the  poor 
settlers  were  hardly  less  the  victims  of  commercial  oppression."  ^** 
At  the  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish  population  of  New  Mexico 

had  increased  much  more  than 
POPULATION  OP  NEW  MBxico  IN  1800    doublc  in  fifty  years.    Details 

of  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince from  1760  to  1799  are  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  a  table,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bancroft's  table  of  population  in  New  Mexico  —  1750-1800: 


flVI*PT.'E'l#KVTa 

1760 

1788 

1         1793 

1798                1799 

OMti  JtlABMlk  Al^  X  O 

Span. 

Ind. 

Total 

Span. 

Ind.    Span.j 

Ind.  ||Span.    Ind. 

Alburquerque          | 
Santa  F6    .    .    . 

1814 

1285 

1515 

617 

160 

208 

575 

277 

30 

'lis 

140 

222 

620 

"85 

"316 
166 
505 
328 
310 
257 
484 
99 
204 
232 
599 
450 
424 
458 
373 
568 
404 
201 
304 
1052 
600 
664 

2146 

2244 

1076 

1181 

578 

212 

1566 

452 

"368 
608 

ioss 

596 
2103 

i368 
1617 

1650 
2419 
1650 
1147 

403 
1310 
2173 

635 

"308 

"266 

400 

"375 

"sio 

2680 

10 

6 

10 

2279 

4020 
4194 
7351 

603 
314 

La  Cafiada    .    . 
Abiqnifi     .    .    . 

"216 
518 
254 
260 
139 
240 
53 
155 
138 
152 
720 
650 
532 
485 
275 
356 
304 
410 
820 
668 

1935 

2594 

1573 

789 

566 

1971 

1840 

225 

220 

20 

148 

150 

425 

267 

434 

314 

'84 

384 

1771 

'"i5 
7 

'"i76 
531 
251 
202 
193 
251 
79 
178 
155 
180 
505 

1488 
282 
272 
262 
634 
236 
603 
757 
802 

2716 

1079 

Taofl      .... 
Picnrife     .    .     . 

1351 

782 

San  Juan  .    .    . 

Santa  Clara   .    . 

San  ndef  onso    . 

Pojoaque   .    .    . 

Namb6  .... 

Tesnque     .    .    . 

Pecos  and  Galisteo 

Ooehitf  .... 

Santo  Domingo  . 

San  Felipe    .    . 

vemes   .... 
CU 

398 

1166 

Santa  Ana     .     . 

Sandia   (Alameda) 
Isleta,  Tom6,  Helen 

1490 

1513 

Acoma  .... 

Laguna  .... 
Zufii 

15 
7 

1559 
2716 

Total      .     .     . 
El  Paso  District 

7666 
3588 

9104  117153 
1394  1  4927 

16156 
3622 

9275 
1900 

16065 

10762 

18826 
4943 

9732 
637 

Grand  Total    . 

11254 

10498  122080 

19778 

11175 

123769  10369 

The  five  reports  embodied  in  the  table  are  as  follows:     Tamaron,  VisitOy 


«8S  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Arisona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  278:     "While 
tiie  settlers  and  Pueblo  Indians  were  always  in  debt  to  the  traders,  the  latter  in 
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1760f  Mb.,  in  which  the  bishop  expreisea  the  opinion  that  the  padron  of  Sta.  F6 
does  not  show  more  than  half  the  real  population.  lUrhe  (Joaquin)  Batado  de 
las  Miationea,  1788,  Ms.,  in  Pinart  eol.,  the  writer  —  provincial  of  the  8to. 
Evangelio  province  —  stating  that  there  were  18  miasionB  (the  omnsions  in  hia 
list  as  per  table  showing  the  consolidation  effected  by  Ansa),  11  annexes,  24 
padres  (who  are  named),  5,508  fam.,  and  for  the  year  1,254  baptisms,  438 
marriages,  and  647  deaths,  this  author  making  no  distinction  of  races;  Bevitta 
Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  aohre  mmanea,  441-2.  The  report  of  the  custodio,  P. 
Fran.  Osio,  for  '98,  as  given  in  Meline'a  8,00C  MUea,  208-9. 

Governor  Chacon  relinquished  his  ofSce  in  the  spring  of  1805  and 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Joaquin  del  Real  Alencastre,  who  held 

the  oflSce  until  1812,  although  it 

OOLONSL  JOAQUIN  DSL  BSAii  ALEN-    appears    that    Alberto    Mainez 

CASTBB  APPOINTED  GOYEBNOB        Served  BB  acting  governor  during 

a  part  of  the  years  1807-8.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  creation  of  the  ofSce  of  comandante-general  of  the 
Provincias  Intemas,  there  was  alwa3rs  a  governor  or  an  acting  gov- 
ernor at  Santa  F6,  subordinate  to  the  comandante-general.  That 
a  given  person  appears  in  the  records  as  acting  governor  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  office  of  governor  was  not  occupied;  if, 
for  any  reason,  the  governor  left  the  province,  some  person  served 
in  his  place  as  acting  governor.  This  system  has  led  to  some  con- 
fusion among  writers  in  making  up  the  list  of  persons  who  have 
occupied  the  position  of  executive  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  much  so 
in  these  times  as  it  is  in  the  present,  for  when  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  today  is  absent  from  the  territory,  the  secretary  performs 
the  duties  of  the  executive,  but,  officially,  is  secretary  acting  as 

torn  were  debtors  to  or  agents  for  Chihuahua  merchants,  who  thus  monopolised 
aU  the  profits,  and  nothing  was  left  for  New  Mexico,  except  for  certain  traders, 
who  as  alcaldes  mayores  utilised  their  political  authority  for  private  gain.  Padre 
Morfi's  proposed  remedy  for  these  evils  was  the  encouragement  of  home  manu- 
factures by  sending  artisan  teachers  and  machinery  to  the  province,  with  a 
view  to  render  the  inhabitants  independent  of  Chihuahua.  His  plan  was  to 
send  criminals  of  the  better  class,  ^ose  offences  were  chiefly  due  to  drink  and 
the  temptations  of  a  city,  from  Mexico  to  the  far  north,  and  through  them  to 
reform  the  New  Mexican  industrial  system. 

''The  prices  to  be  paid  for  some  animals  and  other  articles  of  trade  were 
sometimes  fixed  by  executive  order.  As  early  as  1754,  Governor  VaUe  determined 
that  the  price  of  a  horse  should  be  fixed  at  12  to  15  skins,  just  what  sort  of 
skins  does  not  appear;  that  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  weighing  10  arrobas,  was 
exchangeable  for  two  pack-horses  or  an  iron  knife  for  a  skin. 

' '  Under  no  subterfuge  or  on  any  account  whatsoever  were  the  settlers  in  his 
time  permitted  to  sell  to  the  Indians,  mares,  mules,  asses,  or  offensive  weapons. 
The  wild  tribes  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  New  Mexico  obtained  horses  and 
fire-arms  as  far  to  the  east  as  Illinois.  * ' 


Fac-simile  of  Muster  Roll  of  Spaoiah  Garrison  at  Santa  Fe,  1760 
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goyemor  and  ia  not  governor,  nor  is  he  entitled,  officially,  to  be 
designated  as  such. 

Daring  the  winter  of  the  year  1804-5,  while  Chacon  was  still  execu- 
tive,  the  Nayajfis  were  very  troublesome,  and  in  an  active  campaign 
waged  against  this  tribe,  led  by  Identenant  Narbona,  a  battle  was 
fonght  in  the  canyon  de  Chelly,  a  Navaj6  stronghold,  in  which  ninety 
warriors  were  slain,  together  with  twenty-five  women  and  children, 
besides  capturing  thirty-six  with  thirty  women  and  children,  losing 
only  one  friendly  Indian  chief  (a  Zuni)  and  sixty-four  wounded.^*^ 
Narbona  was  a  fearless  officer  and  had  been  sent  to  New  Mexico  from 
the  presidio  at  Chihuahua.  There  was  a  number  of  battles  during 
1804-5  with  this  tribe,  and  finally,  late  in  the  latter  year,  while 
Alencastre  was  governor,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Span- 
iards. The  terms  of  this  treaty  had  been  prepared  by  Governor 
Chacon,  but  the  treaty  was  not  made  until  after  Chacon  had  been 
superseded  by  Colonel  Alencastre.  In  the  earlier  da3rs  of  the  cam- 
paign which  terminated  in  this  treaty  Governor  Chacon,  in  person, 
led  the  Spaniards  against  the  hostiles.^*'* 

4M  Matthews — Chelly  —  pxonoaneed  Bhay-ee,  frequently  9hoy;  Bpaniih  eor- 
mption  of  Navaj6  TaS-'gi  or  taeyi,  ''among  the  cliffs."  A  canyon  on  the 
NaTaj6  reservation  in  northeastern  Arizona,  in  which  are  numerous  cliff-dwell- 
ings. Cortes  in  1709  gave  the  name  (Chell6)  to  a  Navah6  settlement,  but  this  is 
tme  only  in  so  far  as  the  canyon  contains  numerous  scattered  hogans  or  huts. 

4S6  Pino,  Pedro  Bautista,  Noiicia$  Hiaiorieaaf  etc.,  p.  85 :  ' '  La  guerra  que 
por  espacio  de  tree  afios  nos  hicieran  con  la  mayor  tenacidad  y  sin  f  ruto  alguno 
los  ha  convertido  tambien  en  pacificos;  comenzo  por  los  afios  de  1803  y  1804. 
siendo  gobemador  B.  Fernando  Chacon.  Sali6  Me  en  persona  &  campaila,  y  A 
SOS  6rdenes  el  capitan  D.  Jos6  Francisco  Pino,  D.  Antonio  Vargas,  y  D.  Nicolfis 
Tarin;  fueron  felices  en  las  primeras  acciones  de  guerra;  mas  no  por  esto  cedian 
los  navajoes.  Retirose  el  Sr.  Chacon  de  su  gobiemo,  y  continu6  la  campafia  el 
teniente  veterano  Narvona,  que  de  6rden  del  Sr.  Salcedo,  comandante  general, 
▼ino  al  soeorro  de  la  provincia  para  unirse  con  los  capitanes  de  Milicias  D. 
Lorenzo  Gutierrez,  y  D.  Bartolom6  Baca,  que  se  hallaban  peleando.  Al  fin, 
despues  de  muchas  y  muy  sangrientas  acciones  y  de  haber  perdido  los  Navaj6es 
hasta  sa  capital  Chell6  (que  fit  tenian  atrincherada  y  provista  asombrosamente 
de  gente  y  armas)  pidieron  la  paz  en  1805;  siendo  gobernador  D.  Joaquin  del 
Beal  Alencastre,  y  renovaron  la  alianza  que  habian  mantenido  afios  antes  con 
nosotros. ' ' 

Among  the  Areh.  8ia.  F4,  Ms.,  on  March  25,  1805,  Governor  Chacon  recites 
the  terms  to  be  given  the  Naraj6s.  They  should  make  no  claim  to  CeboUeta  — 
which  they  had  abandoned  many  years  before  —  nor  shall  they  make  any  claim 
to  any  live-stock  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards;  for  their  two  captives  four 
women  might  be  exchanged;  for  purposes  of  grazing  they  must  not  sro  beyond 
the  canyon  of  Juan  Tafoya,  Bio  del  Oso,  and  San  Mateo;  should  they  commit 
any  depredations  they  shall  be  punished  by  force  of  arms,  unless  the  property 
which  they  steal  shall  be  returned,  and  when  they  come  to  Santa  F6  they  shall 
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According  to  Major  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  in  the  year  1806,  lieuten- 
ant Melgares  was  sent  from  Chihuahua  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 

cavalry  to  join  five  hundred  militiamen 
Expedition  to  Buffalo  in  an  expedition  to  the  buffalo  plains. 
Plains  under  Melgares     In  his  book,  reference  to  which  will  be 

made  later  on  in  this  volume,  Major 
Pike  says  that  this  expedition  was  the  most  important  ever  sent  out 
of  the  province  of  New  Mexico ;  and  in  fact  the  only  one  directed 
to  the  northeastward,  except  that  mentioned  by  the  Abb£  Raynal,  in 
his  histoiy  of  the  Indies,  to  the  Pawnees.    Says  Pike :  *^ 

"In  the  year  1806  onr  affairs  with  Spain  began  to  wear  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  the  troops  of  the  two  governments  almost  came 
to  actual  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  Orleans  ter- 
ritory; at  this  time,  when  matters  bore  every  appearance  of 
coming  to  a  crisis,  I  was  fitting  out  for  my  expedition  from  St 
Louis,  when  some  of  the  Spanish  emissaries  in  that  country  trans- 
mitted the  information  to  Major  Merior,  and  the  Spanish  council 
at  that  place,  who  immediately  forwarded  the  information  to  Cap- 
tian  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  the  then  commandant  of  Nacogdoches, 
who  forwarded  it  to  Colonel  Cordero,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted 
to  the  seat  of  government.  This  information  was  personally  com- 
municated to  me,  as  an  instance  of  the  rapid  means  they  possessed 
of  conveying  intelligence  relative  to  the  occurrences  transacting 
on  our  frontiers.  The  expedition  was  then  determined  on;  and 
had  three  objects  in  view ;  first,  to  descend  the  Red  river,  in  order 
if  they  met  our  expedition  to  intercept  and  turn  it  back;  or  should 
Major  Sparks  and  Mr.  Freeman  have  missed  the  party  from  Nacog- 
doches, under  the  command  of  Captain  Yiana,  to  oblige  them  to 
return,  and  not  penetrate  further  into  the  country,  or  make  them 
prisoners  of  war. 

"Secondly,  to  explore  and  examine  all  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
Missouri,  between  the  La  Plate  and  Kansas  rivers. 

expect  no  gifts  except  sustenance;  they  shall  also  give  up  four  thousand  sheep, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  and  tixtj  horses  which  they  had  stolen 

Pino,  Pedro  Bautista,  ibid^  also  refers  to  a  Lieutenant  Lopes  who  defeated 
the  Navaj6  at  Chaca:  '^Debe  hacerse  tambien  mencion  del  teniente  D.  Vicente 
Lopez,  hi  jo  de  aquella  provincia,  y  servidor  de  ella  desde  su  tierna  edad  con 
las  armas  en  la  mano  y  baston;  pues  en  este  tiempo,  comandando  una  partida 
de  vecinos  armados,  derrot6  estas  mesas  de  Chac&  k  loa  enemigos.  Este  y  los 
demas  servicios  se  le  pagaron  tan  mal,  que  el  afio  de  1808,  haBandose  en  otra 
campafia  result6  suspense  por  una  intriga,  segun  opinion  en  toda  la  provincia, 
sin  conocimiento  del  gobemador;  el  comandante  general,  despues  de  haberle 
oido,  ofreci6  hacerle  Justicia;  Ignoro  si  despues  de  mi  ausencia  ha  tenido  el 
interesado  esta  justa  satisf accion. " 

«i«  Pike,  Major  Z.  M.,  Bxploratary  Travels,  etc.,  pp.  182-183,  note. 
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''Thirdly,  to  yisit  the  letans.  Pawnee  republic,  Grand  Pawnees, 
Pawnee  MiJiaws  and  Kansas.  To  the  head  chief  of  each  of  these 
nations,  the  commanding  officer  bore  flags,  a  commission,  grand 
medal,  four  mules;  and  with  all  of  them  he  had  to  renew  the  chain 
of  ancient  amity,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  between  their 
father,  his  most  catholic  majesty,  and  his  children,  the  red  people. 

''The  commanding  officers  also  bore  positive  orders  to  obUge  all 
parties  or  persons  in  the  above  specified  countries,  either  to  retire 
from  them  into  the  acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States^ 
or  to  make  prisoners  of  tiiem,  and  conduct  them  into  the  province 
of  New  Mexico. 

"Lieut.  Don  Facundo  Melgares,  the  officer  selected  from  the  five 
internal  provinces  to  command  this  expedition,  was  an  European 
and  his  uncle  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  royal  judges  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Spain.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  several  long 
expeditions  against  the  Apaches  and  other  Indian  nations,  wi^ 
whom  the  Spaniards  were  at  war ;  added  to  these  circumstances,  he 
was  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and  generous  in  its  disposal,  almost 
to  profusion ;  possessed  a  liberal  education,  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  a  disposition  formed  for  military  enterprize. 

' '  This  officer  marched  from  the  province  of  Biscay,  with  one  hun- 
dred dragoons  of  the  regular  service,  and  at  Santa  F£,  the  place 
where  the  expedition  was  fitted  out,  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred 
of  the  mounted  militia  of  that  province,  and  completely  equipped 
with  ammnuition,  etc.,  for  six  months ;  each  man  leading  with  him 
(by  order)  two  horses  and  one  mule.  The  whole  number  of  their 
beasts  was  two  thousand  and  seventy-five.  They  descended  the  Red 
River  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues.  Met  the  grand  bands 
of  the  Ietans>  held  councils  with  them ;  then  struck  off  to  the  north- 
east, and  crossed  the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  where  Lieutenant 
Melgares  left  two  hundred  and  forty  of  his  men,  with  the  lame  and 
tired  horses,  whilst  he  proceeded  on  with  the  rest  to  the  Pawnee 
republic.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Grand 
Pawnees;  held  councils  with  the  two  nations,  and  presented  them 
with  flags,  medals,  etc.,  which  were  designed  for  them.  He  did  not 
proceed  on  to  the  execution  of  his  missions  with  the  Pawnees,^'' 
Mahaws,  and  Kansas,  as  he  represented  to  me,  from  the  poverty  of 
their  horses,  and  the  discontent  of  his  own  mf^n ;  but  as  I  conceive, 
from  the  suspicion  and  discontent  which  began  to  arise  between  the 

4*T  The  SpaniardB  knew  the  Pawnees  weU.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  under 
Melgares  th^  were  a  vexy  large  nation,  and  resided  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas 
liTors.  They  were  divided  into  three  distinct  nations.  The  village  of  the 
Chrand  Pawnees  was  on  the  Platte,  the  Pawnee  Loops  on  one  of  its  branches. 
Their  language  was  like  that  of  the  Sioux;  they  were  tall  and  of  commanding 
figure;  had  high  cheek  bones,  clearly  indicating  their  Asiatic  origin.  Their 
government  was  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  &ther  handing  his  cMef tainship 
down  to  his  son. 
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Spaniards  and  the  Indiana  The  former  wishing  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Villanaeye  and  his  party,  whilst  the  latter  possessed  all 
the  suspicions  of  consdoos  villany,  deserving  punishment. 

''Melgares  took  with  him  all  the  traders  he  found  there  from  our 
country,  some  of  whom,  being  sent  to  Natchitoches,  were  in  abject 
poverty  at  that  place  on  my  arrival,  and  applied  to  me  for  means 
to  return  to  St  Louis.  Lieutenant  Melgares  returned  to  Santa  F6 
in  October,  when  his  militia  was  disbanded;  but  he  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place  until  we  were  brought  in,  when  witii  his 
dragoons  he  became  our  escort  to  the  seat  of  government." 

The  Spanish  government  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  laying 

daim  to  the  portions  of  the  country  east  and  northeast  of  the 

boundaries  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico.    If  not  actually  laying 

daim,  the  action  of  Melgares  in  giving  Spanish  flags  to  the  Indian 

chiefii  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by  this  act,  if  it  ever  became 

necessary  to  make  proof,  they  could  easily  assert  that  they  had 

given  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the  Indians  and 

had  driven  out  all  of  the  traders  and  others  who  were  citizens  of, 

or  who  had  come  from,  the  territories  of  the  United  States.^** 

«n  Major  Pike  bajb  that  aU  of  the  notes  which  he  took  at  his  own  grand 
eooneil  with  the  Pawnee  nation  were  seized  by  Governor  Alencastre^  together 
with  all  of  his  speeches  to  the  several  Indian  nations.  He  sajs  that  when  Mel- 
gares  left  the  Pawnees  he  gave  them  several  Spanidi  flags,  one  of  which  was 
unfurled  at  the  door  of  the  chief  on  the  day  of  his  meeting  with  the  grand 
council ;  and  that,  amongst  the  various  demands  and  charges  that  he  made  waa 
one  to  deliver  the  Spanish  flag  to  him  and  that  a  flag  of  tiie  United  States  be 
received  and  hoisted  in  its  place.  Pike  sajs  that  probably  "this  was  carrying 
the  pride  of  nations  a  little  too  far,  as  there  had  so  latdy  been  a  large  force  of 
Spanish  cavalry  at  the  village,  which  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  young  men,  as  to  their  power,  consequence,  etc.,"  which  Pike's  appear- 
ance with  twenty  men  (infantry)  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  remove,  lie 
Pawnee  chiefs  replied  to  Pike's  argument,  but  said  nothing  about  the  flag,  and 
Pike  again  demanded  that  the  flag  be  given  to  him,  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  have  two  fathers;  that  th^  must  either  be  children  of  the 
Spaniards  or  acknowledge  their  American  father.  After  a  silence  of  some  time, 
an  old  man  arose,  went  to  the  door,  and  took  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and 
brought  it  in  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Pike  and  received  from  the  Ameorican 
officer  the  flag  of  his  country.  This  was  elevated  on  a  staff  which  had  lately 
borne  the  standard  of  his  catholic  majesty.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Osage  and  Kansas  Indians  who  were  present  at  the  council,  both  of  whom  de- 
cidedly avowed  themselves  to  be  under  the  American  protection.  When  Pike 
saw  that  every  face  in  the  council  was  clouded  with  sorrow,  as  if  some  great 
national  calamity  was  about  to  befall  them,  he  took  up  the  contested  colors,  and 
told  them,  that  as  they  had  now  shown  themselves  dutiful  children  in  acknowl- 
edging their  great  American  father,  he  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  them  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Americans,  that  their  red  brethren  should 
remain  peaceably  around  their  own  flres,  and  not  embroil  themselves  in  any 
disputes  between  the  white  people;  and  that  for  fear  the  Spaniards  might  re- 
turn there  in  force,  Pike  gave  them  back  the  Spanish  flag,  but  with  an 
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From  the  standpoint  of  histoiy  the  role  of  Alencastre  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  New  Mexico.  From  the  year 
1803  to  1819  the  question  of  ^boundary  between  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  territory  was  not  determined.  The 
American  was  little  behind  the  Spaniard  in  making  claims,  the  one 
claiming  to  the  Arkansas  and  the  other  east  to  the  Missouri 
When  the  question  was  finally  determined,  in  1819,  the  Spanish 
claim  that  the  Arkansas  from  the  mountains  down  to  longitude  23°, 
became  the  permanent  dividing  line.  As  a  revenue  producing  area, 
at  that  time,  the  Spaniards  were  not  favorably  impressed  with 
anything  east  of  the  Arkansas,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
settlement  as  made. 

In  1805-6  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
under  great  strain.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  had  been  consum- 
mated, but  the  limits  of  the  grant,  especially  toward  the  southwest, 
were  disputed,  and  much  jealouiqr  was  manifest  on  both  sides.  The 
American  and  the  Spaniard  both  claimed  Bed  river,  and  the  latter, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  claiming  dominion  far  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  that  stream. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1806,  the  American  government  sent  out 
an  expedition  under  command  of  Captain  Sparks,  who  was  in- 
structed to  ascend  Bed  river,  "to  the  coun- 
THB  BXPEDrnoN  X7NDEB  try  of  the  Pawnee  Indians."  After  reaeh- 
HAjOB  ZKBXJLDN  H.  PiKB    iug  the  country  of  tins  tribe,  he  was  to 

purchase  horses  for  use  in  transporting 
his  command  to  the  "top  of  the  mountains,"  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, lay  to  the  west  about  three  hundred  miles.  Sparks  was  met, 
while  on  Bed  river,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Melgares,  and  com- 
pelled to  turn  back.  Just  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  was  much  agitated  over  the  intrigues  of  Aaron 
Burr.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  Burr  desired  a  secession  of  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  that  an  invasion  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain  was  contemplated.    General  James 

injunction  that  it  should  never  be  hoisted  during  his  stay.  There  was  great 
applause  at  this^  and  the  charge  was  strictly  attended  to  bj  the  Indians.  Pike 
was  something  of  a  diplomat.  There  were  over  four  hundred  Pawnee  warriors 
present  at  this  council.  Pike  says  that  at  the  time  the  Pawnees  were  deddedly 
under  Spanish  influence  and  "should  a  war  commence  tcnnorrow,  would  aU  be 
In  Uieir  (Spanish)  interests. '^  Pike  says  that  Melgares  took  some  of  the 
Pawnees  to  Chihuahua. 
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Wilkinson  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  time,  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  thought  that  some  bond  of  union  between  Wilkinson  and 
Burr  existed.  The  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  alarm  over  the 
supposed  designs  of  Burr,  and  Wilkinson  was  under  great  suspicion 
in  some  quarters.  He  was  afterwards  acquitted  of  any  complicity 
in  the  plot  Major  Pike,  then  a  lieutenant,  was  a  friend  of  Wil- 
kinson, and  it  was  from  him  and  not  from  the  American  secretary 
of  war  that  the  orders  for  the  expedition  came.  It  was  said,  at  the 
time,  that  Pike  was  an  emissary  of  Burr  and  Wilkinson,  and  that 
the  expedition  was  all  in  the  interest  of  Burr  and  his  enterprises. 
Pike,  upon  his  return,  promptly  denounced  his  calumniators,  and 
a  reading  of  his  journal^'*  dispels  at  once  any  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity  to  his  country.  In  point  of  daring  adventure  and  enduring 
fortitude  the  journey  of  Pike  is  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
American  history.  Without  provisions  of  any  consequence,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  marched  this  intrepid 
American  soldier  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  eight 
hundred  miles  from  the  American  frontier.  Indeed  they  were  a 
band  of  heroes;  emaciated,  half  clothed,  half  frozen,  they  pierced 
the  fierce  canyons  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo.  But  why  did  he  cross 
these  mountains  from  the  Arkansas  ?^*^    The  exact  line  of  his 

489  Pike,  Zebnlon  Montgomery,  Major  6th  Reg.  U.  S.  Inf.,  Exploratory  TraveU 
through  the  Western  Territories  of  North  Americaf  etc.  In  the  year  1808. 
Pike  secured  a  copyright  for  a  book,  the  title  of  which  waa,  "An  account  of 
Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  through  the  western  parts  of 
Louisiana,  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansaw,  Kanssjs,  La  Platte  and  Pierre  Juan 
rivers.  Performed  by  order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  years  1805,  1806  and  1807.  And  a  tour  through  the  interior  parts  of  New 
Spain,  when  conducted  through  these  provinces  by  order  of  the  captain-general 
in  the  year  1807.  By  Major  Z.  M.  Pike."  This  book  waa  printed  by  John 
Binns,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  published  by  C.  &  A.  Conrad  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  date  of  publication  is  1810.  The  book  contained  a  portrait  of 
Pike.  The  text  is  full  of  errors  and  the  book,  a  cramped  octavo,  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  great  story  it  contains.  Copies  of  this  publication  are  found  only 
in  very  old  libraries  or  in  the  hands  of  lovers  or  dealers  in  rare  old  books. 

In  the  year  1811  the  work  was  re-published  in  London,  in  quarto  form,  on 
hand-made  paper,  by  Longman,  Hurst,  Bees,  Orme  and  Brown.  The  text  is 
changed  somewhat  from  the  American  edition,  but  it  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  work  of  Binns  in  every  respect.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  authorized  edition. 
This  edition  is  also  very  rare,  copies  only  being  found  in  tiie  hands  of  collectors 
or  in  the  old  libraries. 

490  Many  of  the  stories  about  Major  Pike  are  untrue.  Nearly  everyone  be- 
lieves that  he  climbed  the  peak  bearing  his  name.  He  did  not.  Hit  diary 
shows  that  he  failed  to  do  so.    He  probably  climbed  Cheyenne  mountain.    Major 
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mareh  is  not  eanly  traced.  One  cannot  identify  the  streams  men- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  general  confiscated  his  notes  and 
Pike  was  compelled  subsequently  to  use  Spanish  maps  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  journal  and  book.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1807, 
Pike  reached  the  San  Luis  valley  at  a  point  on  the  Bio  Grande  near 
where  the  town  of  Alamosa  now  stands.  He  followed  down  the 
Bio  Orande  to  the  Conejos  and,  upon  the  south  bank  of  that  stream, 
at  a  point  five  or  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Bio  Grande, 
built  his  fort.  The  Spanish  records  all  indicate  that  the  prairie 
opposite  the  mineral  springs  and  high  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gon6jos  was  the  spot  where  the  American  fiag  first  floated  in  New 
Mexico.  Pike  was  at  once  a  picturesque  and  bold  figure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Pike  had  further  instructions  than  those  which 
appear  of  record,  and  in  this  fact  may  be  found  an  explanation  for 
his  conduct  There  was  every  probability  of  war  with  Spain,  in 
which  case  a  strategic  demonstration  upon  the  headwaters  of  Bed 
river,  or  upon  those  of  the  Bio  Grande,  even  with  his  small  force, 
might  be  important  It  was  also  necessary,  should  certain  events 
occur,  that  a  line  of  march  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  be  known. 
When  Pike  reached  the  Bio  Del  Norte,  or  Bio  Grande,  as  he  says, 
he  believed  he  was  on  Bed  river,  and  his  plan  was  to  descend  that 
stream  in  boats  or  rafts  to  Natchidoches,  and  on  that  account  he 
sought  a  suitable  spot  for  a  fortified  camp,^*^  where  the  necessary 

liong  was  the  first  to  ascend  Pike's  Peak.  It  is  also  supposed  that  Pike  had 
many  encounters  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  This  is  untrue.  There  is  also 
a  belief  that  mining  was  at  this  time  being  prosecuted  l^  the  Spaniards  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Colorado.  This  is  also  untrue.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  not  a  man  of  European  birth  or  ancestry  in  the  limits  of  that  state 
as  now  constituted. 

«•!  Pike,  Major  Z.  M.,  Ibid,  page  231,  note:  ''The  stockade  was  situated  in 
a  small  prairie,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  The  south  flank  joining 
the  edge  of  the  river  (which  at  that  place  was  not  fordable),  the  east  and  west 
curtains  were  flanked  l^  bastions  in  the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  angles,  which  likewise 
flanked  the  curtain  of  the  north  side  of  the  work.  The  stockade  from  the 
centre  of  the  angles  of  the  bastions  was  thirty-six  feet  square.  There  were 
heavy  cottonwood  logs  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  laid  up  all  round  about  six 
feet,  after  which  lighter  ones  until  we  made  it  twelve  feet  in  height ;  these  logs 
were  joined  together  by  a  lap  of  about  two  feet  at  each  end.  We  then  dug  a 
mall  ditch  on  the  inside  all  around,  making  it  perpendicular  on  the  internal 
side,  and  sloping  next  the  work;  in  this  ditch  we  planted  small  stakes  of  about 
six  inches  diameter,  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  to  a  nice  point,  slanted  them 
over  the  top  of  the  work,  giving  them  about  two  and  a  half  feet  projection.  We 
then  secured  them  below  and  above  in  t^at  position,  which  formed  a  smaU 
pointed  f riese,  which  must  have  been  removed  before  the  works  could  have  been 
sealed.    Lastly,  we  had  dug  a  ditch  round  the  whole  four  feet  wide  and  let  the 
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preparatiozis  might  be  madei  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  his 
eommiaiidy  some  of  them  having  been  left  behind,  might  be  brought 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Pike's  instructions  were  to  be  very  cautious  as  he  approached  the 
Spanish  frontier.  As  before  stated,  he  must  have  had  some  sort  of 
instructions  not  appearing  in  the  record,  for  it  is  peculiar  that  when 
he  built  his  fort  he  built  it  on  the  Spanish  side  of  Bed  river.  Ac- 
companying Pike  was  Dr.  J.  H.  Bobinson/'*  who  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  bill  against  a  man  named  Baptiste  La  Lande/'*  given  him 
by  William  Morrison,  a  merchant  of  Easkaskia,  Illinois,  for  collec- 
tion. Pike  was  desirous  of  extending  his  explorations  into  Spanish 
territory,  or  at  least  to  learn  the  geographic  situation  of  his  fort,  so 
far  as -the  capital  of  New  Mexico  was  concerned.  So,  under  the 
pretext  of  collecting  this  account,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  Pike  de- 
spatched Dr.  Bobinson  for  Santa  F6,  the  doctor  leaving  the  fort  on 
the  7th  day  of  February.  All  of  the  actions  of  Pike  after  reaching 
the  San  Luis  valley  are  mysterious.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  true 
that  Pike  believed  he  was  on  the  Bed  river.  There  were  Spanish 
maps  available  to  him,  prior  to  his  departure  on  this  expedition, 
which  show  with  comparative  accuracy  the  relative  courses  and  posi- 
tions of  the  Arkansas,  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  Bed  river,  but  Pike 
may  still  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  Bio 
Orande.    When  Dr.  Bobinson  left  the  fort  he  started  to  the  west 

water  into  it;  the  earth  taken  out  being  tiirown  against  the  woik,  formed  an 
excellent  rampart  againat  amall  arms,  uaee  or  f oar  feet  high.  Oar  mode  of 
getting  in  was  to  crawl  over  the  ditch  on  a  plank,  and  into  a  small  hole  sank 
below  the  level  of  the  work  near  the  river  for  that  parpoee.  Our  port-holes  we 
pierced  aboat  eight  feet  from  the  grotmd,  and  a  platform  prepared  to  shoot 

XI 


rom- ' ' 

49S  The  command  consisted  of  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  Dr.  John  H.  Bobinson,  Serg. 
William  E.  Meek,  Corporal  Jeremiah  Jackson^privates  Henry  Kennerman,  Jolm 
Brown,  Jacob  Carter,  Thomas  Doagherty,  William  Qorden,  Theodore  l^er, 
Hugh  Menaogh,  Jacob  Mountjoy,  Alex.  Boy,  John  Sparks^  Patrick  Smith,  Free- 
gift  Stoat,  and  Baroney  Vasqaes,  as  interpreter. 

Meek,  Jackson,  Carter,  Doagherty,  Miller,  Sparks,  Smith,  and  Vasqaes  were 
left  on  the  Arkansas,  and  were  not  at  the  stockade  at  the  time  Pike  and  his 
companions  delivered  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  oi&cers,  Salteo 
and  Fernandes. 

«•>  In  1804  William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia,  sent  La  Lande,  a  Creole  trader, 
up  the  Platte,  instracting  him  to  carry  his  ^oods  to  Santa  F6,  with  a  view  to 
test  the  commercial  prospects  in  that  direction.  Obeying  his  instractions,  La 
Lande  sacceeded  in  being  arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  the  capital 
The  New  Mexicans  liked  the  goods,  and  Baptiste  liked  the  coantry  so  well  that 
he  determined  to  settle  there,  and  even  forgot  to  account  to  Morrison  for  the 
consignment    Pike  met  La  Lande  at  Santa  F6. 


Viceroys  of  New  Spain.  1794-180<t 

1.  1)011  Bcrnardn  dc  (Jalv^. 

2.  Don  Felix  Bercnguer  de  MarquiiiB.  ISOO-IKO:!. 

3.  Don   Mitiurl   Jose  dc   Azanza,   ITDiH-lSOO. 

4.  Don  Mifnicl  ilc  la  Onia  Tnlainanra  y  BrancifortP,   Marquis  de  Brenci- 
fortp.   1794-1798. 
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on  his  joamey  to  Santa  F6,  all  of  which  indicates  an  ignorance  of 
the  country.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  understand  the  doctor's  actions. 
He  had  no  interest  in  the  claim  against  La  Lande,  for  the  collection 
of  which  he  went  to  Santa  FL  Why  then,  upon  his  arrival,  did  he 
represent  himself  as  a  Frenchman,  who  had  accompanied  a  hunting 
party  and  tell  the  story  that  Salcedo  wrote  to  Wilkinson  in  his  letter 
of  May  20,  1807 ;  whether  he  expected  to  return,  and,  if  so,  how ; 
and  why  did  Pike  deny  that  he  belonged  to  his  forcef  All  this  is 
mysterious,  unless  we  accept  the  idea  that  Pike  really  was  engaged 
in  reconnoitering  the  Spanish  frontier.*** 

Ten  days  later  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  an  Indian  made  their  ap* 
pearance  at  the  fort  Pike  regarded  them  as  spies.  From  these 
Pike  learned  that  Dr.  Robinson  had  reached  Santa  F6  in  safety; 
they  noted  the  construction  of  the  stockade,  its  location,  ascertained 

«M  Major  Pike  tajs,  lUd,  p.  232,  note:  "The  demands  which  Dr.  Bobinaon 
had  on  persons  in  New  Meodeo,  although  originally  legitimate,  were  in  some 
degree  spurious  in  his  hands;  the  circumstances  were  as  follows:  In  the  year 
1804  William  Morrison,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Kaskaskias,  sent  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Baptiste  La  Lands,  a  Creole  of  the  country  of  Missouri  and 
of  La  Platte,  directing  him,  if  possible  to  push  into  Santa  F6.  He  sent  in 
Indians,  and  the  Spaniards  came  out  with  horses  and  carried  him  and  his  goods 
into  the  province.  Finding  that  he  sold  the  goods  high,  had  land  offered  him, 
and  that  the  women  were  kind,  he  concluded  to  expatriate  himself,  and  convert 
the  properhr  of  Morrison  to  his  own  benefit.  When  I  was  about  to  sail,  Mor- 
rison conceiving  that  it  was  possible  I  might  meet  some  Spanish  factors  on  the 
Bed  river,  intrasted  me  with  the  claim,  in  order  if  they  were  acquainted  with 
La  Lande,  I  might  negotiate  the  affair  with  some  of  them.  When  on  the  fron- 
tiers^ the  idea  suggested  itself  to  us  of  making  this  claim  a  pretext  for  Bobinson 
to  visit  Santa  F6.  We  therefore  gave  it  the  proper  appearance,  and  he  marched 
for  that  place.  Our  views  were  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  pros- 
pect of  trade,  force,  Ac,  whilst  at  the  same  time  our  treaties  with  Spain 
guaranteed  to  him,  as  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  seeking  the 
recovery  of  all  just  debts,  dues  or  demands,  before  the  le^  and  authorised 
tribunals  of  the  country,  as  a  franchised  inhabitant  of  the  same,  as  specified 
in  the  22nd  article  of  the  treaty. 

"As  it  was  uncertain  whether  this  gentleman  would  ever  join  me  again,  I 
at  that  time  committed  the  following  testimonial  of  respect  for  his  good  qualities 
to  paper,  which  I  do  not  at  this  time  feel  any  dispodtion  to  efface. 

' '  He  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  without  having  spent  his  time 
as  too  many  of  our  gentlemen  do  in  college,  in  skimming  over  the  surfaces  of 
scimoe,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  solid 
foundation;  but  he  had  studied  and  reasoned.  With  these  qualifications  he 
possessed  a  liberality  of  mind  too  great  ever  to  reject  an  hypothesis,  because  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  dogmas  of  the  schools ;  or  adopt  it,  because  it  had  all 
the  eclat  of  novelty.  His  soul  could  conceive  great  actions,  and  his  hand  was 
ready  to  achieve  them;  in  short,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nothing  was  above 
his  genius,  nor  anything  so  minute  that  he  conceived  it  entirely  unworthy  of 
consi  ''oration.  As  a  gentleman  and  companion  in  dangers,  difficulties  and  ikrd- 
riiips^  I,  in  particular,  and  the  e]q>edition  in  general,  owe  much  to  his  ezertioiis.  '^ 
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from  Pike  that  it  was  his  intention  to  descend  the  river  to  Nachi- 
doches,  and  rode  away.  Ten  days  more  having  elapsed,  a  foroe  of 
fifty  dragoons  and  fifty  militia,  under  Lieutenants  Ignado  Saltelo 
and  Bartolom6  Pemandes,  arrived  who  informed  Pike  that  he  was 
not  on  Bed  river  but  on  the  Bio  del  Norte ;  whereupon  Pike  at  once 
lowered  his  fiag.  The  Spaniards  were  most  courteous  and  kind  and 
supplied  the  explorers  with  food  and  blankets.  Presently  the  offi- 
cers notified  Pike  ^**  that  he  must  go  to  Santa  F6,  and  on  the  27th 
of  Pebruaiy  they  started,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  force 
behind  to  bring  in  the  eight  explorers  left  on  the  Arkansas  and 
who  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  fort 

The  route  from  Pike's  stockade  seems  to  have  been  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Ghama  river,  and  down  that  stream  past  the  Ojo 
Caliente^**  and  San  Juan.  The  people  were  uniformly^*'  court- 
eous and  kind,  but  were  much  surprised  at  the  wearing  apparel  of 

4M  The  eommandin^  ofBeer,  lieutenant  Saltelo,  after  having  breakfasted 
with  Pike,  addreeied  him  as  foUows:  ''Sir,  the  governor  of  New  Mexico,  being 
informed  that  yon  had  misaed  your  route,  order^  me  to  offer  you  in  hie  name 
mules,  horses,  money,  or  whatever  you  may  stand  in  need  of,  to  conduct  ^ou  to 
the  head  of  Bed  river;  as  from  Santa  Ti,  to  where  it  is  sometimes  navigaUe^ 
is  eight  days'  journey;  and  we  have  guides  and  the  routes  of  the  traders  to 
conduct  us. ' ' 

''What,"  interrupted  Pike,  "is  not  this  the  Bed  rivert"  "No,  sir,  it  is 
the  Bio  del  Norte."  Saltelo  added  that  "he  had  provided  one  hundred  mules 
and  horses  to  take  in  my  party  and  baggage,  and  stated  how  anxious  his  excel- 
lency was  to  see  me  at  Santa  F6."  Pike  then  stated  to  him  the  absence  of 
his  sergeant,  the  situation  of  the  rest  of  his  party  and  that  his  own  orders  would 
not  permit  or  justify  his  entering  the  Spanish  territories;  but  the  lieutenant 
urged  still  further  until  Pike  began  to  feel  himself  a  "little  heated  in  the 
argument ' '  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  go  until  the  arrival  of  his  sergeant, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  party.  The  mildness  of  the  Spaniard  induced  Pike, 
as  he  says,  ' '  to  tell  him  that  he  would  march,  but  must  leave  two  men  in  order 
to  meet  the  sergeant  and  party  to  instruct  him  as  to  conung  in,  as  he  would 
never  do  so  without  a  fight,  unless  ordered. ' ' 

4M  Pike  gives  a  description  of  the  village  of  Ojo  Oaliente  which  he  sajs  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  a  creek  of  that  name;  and  at  a  distance 
presents  to  the  eye  a  square  enclosure  of  mud  walls,  the  houses  forming  the 
wall.    "They  are  flat  on  tho  top,  or  with  extremely  little  ascent  on  one  side, 

MT  Major  Pike  says:  "Wo  were  frequently  stopped  on  our  march  by  the 
women,  who  invited  us  into  their  houses  to  eat,  and  in  every  place  where  we 
halted  a  moment,  there  was  a  contest  who  should  be  our  hosts.  My  poor  lads 
who  had  been  frozen  were  oondueted  home  by  old  men,  who  would  cause  their 
daughters  to  dress  their  feet,  provide  their  victuals  and  drink,  and  at  night  give 

them  the  best  bed  in  the  house.  The  whole  of  their  conduct  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  hospitality  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  caused  me  to  sigh 
with  regret  at  the  corruption  of  that  noble  principle  by  the  polish  of  modern 

ages." 

While  stopping  at  San  Juan,  Pike  met  a  priest,  who  was  a  "great  natural- 
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the  Americans.  Baptiste  La  Lande  and  another  Frenchman  tried 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Pike,  but  the  latter  regarded  them  as  spies. 
The  party  arrived  at  Santa  F£  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  capital  they  were  taken  be- 
fore Governor  Alencastre,  who  informed  Major  Pike  that  he  and 
his  men  must  appear  before  General  Salcedo  at  Chihuahua.  Pike 
denied  that  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  member  of  his  party  and  at- 

where  there  are  spouts  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the  melting  snow  and  rain  when 
it  falls.  .  .  From  this  village  the  letans  drove  off  two  thonaand  horses  at  one 
time,  when  at  war  with  the  Spaniards.  .  .  I  was  shown  the  ruins  of  several 
old  villages,  which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  letans. ' ' 

This  stream  is  permanent,  running  through  a  valley  not  over  half  a  mile  in 
Iffeadthy  and  watering  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  irrigable  land. 

Major  Pihe  speaks  of  several  old  villages  pointed  out  to  him  ''which  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  '  letans. '  These  ruins  were  those  of  villages 
destroyed  by  the  XJtes  in  1747,  or  they  were  the  ruins  of  three  large  eonununal 
dwellings  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  llie  names  of  the  pueblos  were, 
in  the  Tehua  language,  Houiri,  Ho-mayo,  and  Pose-uinggee.  They  were  the 
largest  pueblos,  in  their  time,  of  any  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona.  Large  Jars 
filled  with  meal,  and  skeletons  have  been  unearthed  from  these  ruins  williin  the 
past  fifty  years.  In  the  ruin  of  Pose-uingge,  in  every  room  that  has  been  exca- 
vated, human  skeletons  have  been  found.  They  were  in  every  imaginable  posture, 
and  with  the  skulls  fractured  or  crushed  ' ' 

Major  Pike  uses  the  word  "letans,"  evidently  naming  them  as  a  particular 
nation  of  Indians.  Mr.  Mooney,  in  17ih  Bepori,  B,  A.  B.^  167,  1898,  explains 
the  true  application  of  this  word.  He  says:  ' ' The  Ute  of  the  mountain  region 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansaw,  being  a  powerful  and  aggres- 
Bve  tribe,  were  well  known  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  usually  called 
them  by  some  form  of  their  proper  name,  YHtawdUf  or,  in  its  root  form,  Fitta, 
whence  we  get  Eutaw,  Utah,  and  Ute.  Among  the  Kiowa  the  name  becomes 
Idtd  ('go)f  while  the  Siouan  tribes  seem  to  have  nasalised  it  so  that  the  early 
French  traders  wrote  it  as  Ayutan,  latan,  or  letan.  By  prefixing  the  French 
article  it  became  L 'latan,  and  afterward  Aliatan,  while  by  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  word  we  get  Jatan,  Jetan  and  finally  Tetau.  Moreover,  as  the 
early  traders  and  explorers  knew  but  little  of  the  mountain  tribes,  they  frequently 
oonfounded  those  of  the  same  generic  stock,  so  that  almost  any  of  these  forms 
may  mean  Shoshoni,  Ute,  or  Comanche,  according  to  the  general  context  of  the 
description. ' ' 

ist."  Pike  secured  the  esteem  of  this  worthy  father,  who,  on  being  informed 
that  Pike  had  with  him  some  astronomical  instruments,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
them;  all  that  Pike  had  was  a  sextant  and  a  large  glass  which  magnified  con- 
siderably, calculated  for  the  day  or  night,  the  remainder  of  his  instruments 
being  with  Sergeant  Meek.  On  an  examination  of  the  sextant,  and  being  shown 
the  effect  of  it,  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  the  worthy  father  appeared  much 
surprised,  as  did  also  hundreds  who  were  present.  Pike  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  a  man  who  appeared  a  perfect  master  of  the  ancient  languages,  a 
botanist,  mineralogist,  and  chemist,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  re- 
flection, and  the  flrst  principles  of  mathematics;  but  the  father  explained  the 
enigma  by  informing  Pike  of  the  care  of  the  Spanish  government  in  preventing 
any  branch  of  science  being  made  a  pursuit,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  views  of  the  subjects  of  the  provinces  to  the  geography  of  tiieir 
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tempted  to  prevent  an  examination  of  his  papersy***  and  believed  that 
he  had  been  sadly  "deceived"  when  the  governor  very  ahrewdly 
forestalled  his  efforts  and  secured  possession  of  the  notes  and 
papers.^"*  The  governor  assured  Pike  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner, 
but  the  American  ofBcer  insisted  on  receiving  a  certificate  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Chihuahua. 

Major  Pike  and  party,  after  a  dinner  given  by  the  governor  in 
their  honor,  left  the  capital,*^  Pike  riding  with  the  governor  in  his 
coach  drawn  by  six  mules.    The  military  escort  *^^  was  under  com- 

ooontry,  or  any  other  subject  whieli  might  bring  to  view  a  compariflon  of  their 
local  ftdvantages  and  aituations  with  thcie  of  ot&  countries. 

49spike  layB  that  he  had  understood  the  doctor  had  been  sent  fortj-flTe 
leagues  from  Santa  T6  under  a  strong  guard,  and  the  haughty  and  unfriendly 
reception  of  the  governor  induced  him  to  beliere  that  war  must  have  been  de- 
clared, and  that  if  it  were  known  Doctor  Robinson  accompanied  him.  he  would 
be  treated  with  great  severity.  '  *  I  was  correct, ' '  says  Pilce, ' '  in  saying  he  was 
not  attached  to  my  party,  for  he  was  only  a  volunteer,  and  oould  not  proper^ 
be  said  to  be  one  of  my  command. ' ' 

4M  Major  Pike  gave  all  of  his  important  papers  to  the  several  members  of 
his  command,  and  showed  his  trunk,  containing  the  remainder  to  Alencastre, 
who,  seemingly  satisfied,  returned  the  trunk.  Pike  then,  fearing  that  his  men 
would  become  intoxicated,  collected  his  papers  from  them,  fearing  that  they  might 
lose  or  give  them  up.  Next  morning  Governor  Alencastre  again  called  for  the 
trunk  and  Pike  learned  something  of  Spanidi  wit  and  cunning. 

•00  Pike  gives  a  short  description  of  Santa  F6  as  he  saw  it.  He  says: 
' '  Santa  F6  is  situated  along  the  banks  of  a  small  creek,  which  comes  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  runs  wwt  to  the  Bio  del  Norte.  The  length  of  the  town  on 
the  creek  may  be  estimated  at  one  mile,  and  it  is  but  three  streets  in  width. 
Its  appearance  from  a  distance  struck  my  mind  with  the  same  effect  as  a  fleet 
of  flat-bottomed  boats,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons  descending 
the  Ohio  river.  There  are  two  churches,  the  magnificence  of  whose  steeples 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  other  buildings. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  the  square  of  soldiers'  houses,  one  hundrad 
and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  on  each  fiank.  The  public  square  is  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  situated  the  palace,  as 
they  term  it,  or  government  house,'  with  the  quarters  for  guards,  Ac,  the  other 
is  occupied  by  l£e  clergy,  and  public  officers.  In  general,  the  houses  have  a 
died  before  their  front,  some  of  which  have  a  flooring  of  brick;  this  oceaaiona 
the  streets  to  be  v«ry  narrow,  being,  in  general,  abmit  twenty-flve  feet.  The 
supposed  population  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  souls. ' ' 

101  Pike  is  full  of  praise  for  Captains  Almanza  and  Melgares.  In  his  diary 
he  mentions  a  number  of  the  towns  and  villages  from  Santa  F6  south.  Among 
the  rest  "SibiUeta,"  which  he  describes  as  a  fine  and  regular  village  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Prince  calls  this  place  Gebolleta;  he  errs.  Ban- 
erof t  says  he  has  found  no  record  of  its  founding,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  statisti- 
cal list.  This  place  is  now  known  as  La  Joya.  It  was  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  colonizers  of  the  Sevilleta  de  la  Joya  grant,  made  to  the  settlers  by  the 
Spanish  government. 

Pike  mentions  the  fact  that  at  Santo  Domingo  were  found  rich  paintings 
in  the  church ;  that  there  was  a  fine  bridge  at  San  Felipe.  At  this  place  he  met 
Fr.  Bubi  with  whom  he  became  very  well  acquainted.  Fr.  Hubi  showed  Pike 
a  statistical  table,  on  which  he  had  in  a  regular  manner  taken  the  whole  province 
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mand  of  Captain  Antonio  AlmaiifA,  and  the  route  was  by  way  of 
La  Bajada,  Santo  Domingo,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Albnrqnerqne  and  Ldeta  farther  on.  At  this  point  Lien- 
tenant  Melgares,  oommanding  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  charge 
of  the  party,  conducting  them  to  El  Paso,  and  thence  to  Chihuahua, 
where  the  Americans  were  treated  most  courteously  by  Oeneral 
Salcedo,  who  insirted,  however,  on  retaining  all  of  Pike's  papers. 
Pike  and  his  companions  were  finally  sent  home  through  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  leaving  Chihuahua  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  and 
reaching  Natchidoches  in  July.  Pike  was  afterwards  commissioned 
a  brigadier  general  and  lost  his  life  at  the  taking  of  Toronto  in 
1813.  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  through  a  committee 
appointed  on  the  15th  of  November,  1808,  made  a  report*^  in 
relation  to  Pike's  expedition. 

of  New  Mezieo  by  Tillages,  begiiuunff  at  TftoB  on  the  northwest,  and  ending 
with  Valencia  on  the  souUi ;  giving  their  latitude,  longitude,  population,  whether 
■avagea  or  Spaniard!,  civilised  or  barbarous,  Chriatmna  or  Pagans;  number^ 
name  of  the  nation,  when  converted,  how  governed,  military  force,  dergy, 
salary,  etc.,  etc.,  in  short  a  complete  geographical  and  historical  sketch  of  the 
province.  Pike  desired  a  copy  of  tiiis  but  noticed  that  Oaptain  Almania 
was  much  surprised  at  the  father  having  idiown  it  to  him. 

At  Alburquerque,  Pike  was  entertained  by  Fr.  Ambrosio  Guerra,  who  led  him 
into  his  hall,  from  thence,  after  taking  some  refreshment,  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, where  he  ordered  his  adopted  children  of  the  female  sex  to  Appear,  when 
they  came  in  by  turns.  They  were  Indians  of  various  nations  —  Spanirii, 
IVttich,  and  Anally  two  young  girls  "who,  from  their  complexion,  I  conceived 
to  be  English;  on  perceiving  I  noticed  them,"  says  Pike,  "he  ordered  the  rest 
to  retire,  many  of  whom  were  beautiful,  and  directed  these  two  to  sit  down  on 
the  sofa  beside  me.  Thus  situated,  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  taken  to  the 
east  by  the  letans,  passed  from  one  nation  to  the  other  nntO  he  purchased  them 
(at  that  time  infants)  but  they  could  recollect  neither  names  nor  language. 
Concluding  they  were  my  country  women,  he  ordered  them  to  embrace  me  as  a 
mark  of  their  friendship,  to  which  they  appeared  nothing  loath.  We  then  sat 
down  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  various  dishes,  excellent  wines,  and  to  crown 
aU,  we  were  waited  upon  by  half  a  dozen  of  those  beautiful  girls,  who  like  Hebe 
at  the  feast  of  the  gods,  converted  our  wine  into  nectar,  and  with  their  am- 
brosial breath  shed  incense  on  our  cups." 

BOS  Bepart  of  Committee,  H.  B.,  December  16, 1808 :  '  *  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  to  inquire.  Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  compensation  ought  to  be 
made  to  CaDtain  Zebnlon  M.  Pike  and  his  companions,  for  their  services  in  ex- 
ploring the  Mississippi  river,  in  their  late  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the 
Osage,  Arkansaw  and  La  Platte  rivers,  and  in  their  tour  throush  New  Spain: 
Beport:  That  it  appears  by  the  documents  accompanying  this  Report,  that 
the  objects  of  each  of  the  exploring  expeditions,  together  inth  the  instructions 
for  executing  them  were  communicated  to  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  conduct  of  Captain  Pike  m  each  of  the  expeditions  also 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  and  that  the  information  obtained 
and  eommunieated  to  the  executive  on  the  subjects  of  his  instructions,  and 
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Durii^  the  rule  of  Governor  Alencastre  a  censos  of  the  province 
was  taken,  a  report  of  which,  signed  by  the  governor,  shows  a  pop- 
ulation, not  including  El  Paso  and  its  surroundings,  of  Spaniards: 
male,  10,390;  female,  10,236;  total,  20,626;  Pueblo  Indians:  male, 
4,094;  female,  4,078;  total,  8,172.  Total  population,  28,798,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wild  tribes. 

Don  Alberto  Mainez  seems  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor in  the  years  1807-8,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  merely 
acted  as  such  for  the  next  regularly  on  the  list  of  executives  of  the 
province  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jos4  Manrique,  who  ruled  during 
the  years  1810-14.  Mainez  again  occupied  the  position  in  1815-17, 
Don  Pedro  Maria  de  Allande  in  1816-18,  and  Don  Facundo  Melgares, 
in  1818-22,  he  being  the  last  governor  under  Spain,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1822,  by  Don  Francisco  Javier  Chavez, 
as  jefe  politico,  ruling  in  1822-3,  although  Antonio  Yizcarra  also 
held  the  o£Sce  for  a  time  prior  to  1822. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1810,  all  of  the  alcaldes  and  leading  men 
of  the  province,  there  being  no  ayuntamientos,  assembled  at  Santa 

F6,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 

DON  PEDBO  BAunsTA  PINO  DELE-    delegate  to  the  Spanish  Cdrtes.  The 

GATE  IN  THE  SPANISH  c6rtb8      presiding  o£Scer  of  the  meeting  wss 

Don  Jos£  Manrique,  governor  of 
New  Mexico.  Those  present  at  the  junta  were  Jos£  Pino,  captain 
of  militia  and  ex-alcalde  of  Alburquerque,  Don  Antonio  Ortiz, 
alf £rez  real,  Don  Diego  Montoya,  first  alcalde  of  Santa  F6,  Captain 
Jo8£  Oarci&  de  Mora,  who  represented  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada, 
Don  Jos£  Miguel  Tafoya,  second  alcalde  of  Santa  F6,  who  had  been 
for  twenty-nine  years  a  corporal  in  the  compania  veterana^  Don  Jos6 
Antonio  Chavez,  first  alcalde  of  Alburquerque,  Don  Manuel  Garcia, 
for  twenty-four  years  the  alcalde  at  La  Canada  and  partido,  Don 
Miguel  Antonio  Vaca,  second  alcalde  of  Alburquerque,  Don  Cleto 

particularly  in  relation  to  the  source  of  the  Miasiflsippi,  and  the  natives  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  country  generally,  as  well  on  the  Upper  Missisalppi  as  thai 
between  the  Arkansaw  and  the  Missouri,  and  on  tiie  borders  of  the  latter  ex- 
tensive river  to  its  source,  and  the  country  adjacent,  is  highly  interesting  in  a, 
political,  geographical,  and  historical  view;  and  that  although  no  special  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  individuals  who  performed  these  laborious  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  yet  it  was  but  reasonable  to  them,  should  they  fortu- 
nately succeed  in  their  objects,  to  expect  some  reward  from  government.  That 
the  seal,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  of  Captain  Pike  as  commander,  have 
been  meritorious,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  generally,  who  compoaed 
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Miera  y  Pacheoo,  alcalde  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Alameda  and  Don 
Tomia  Ortiz,  the  alcalde  of  Taos.'^'  There  were  three  candidates, 
Don  Antonio  Ortiz,  Don  Rafael  Ortiz,  and  Don  Pedro  Bautista 
Pino,  and  the  last  named  was  chosen  by  lot  Provided  with  instruc- 
tions, not  only  from  the  convention  that  had  chosen  him,  but  from 
many  prominent  men  *^  of  the  province,  he  left  New  Mexico  for 
Spain  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1811,  being,  as  he  believed,  the 
first  native-bom  New  Mexican  to  visit  Spain.  He  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  but  the  patriotic  people  contributed  the 
sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  as  a  donation  to  the  cause  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  To  raise  this  sum,  it  is  said  some  citizens  ''sacrificed  the 
liberty  of  their  sons.'' 

Don  Pedro  Bautista  Pino  was  a  most  distinguished  gentleman,  a 
soldier  and  a  scholar  as  well.  He  was  probably  the  ablest  states- 
man ever  bom  in  New  Mexico  during  Spanish  rule.*®'  Pino  was  a 
descendant  of  two  of  the  re-conquerors  of  New  Mexico,  who  served 
under  De  Vargas,  and  was  married  to  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  his  country. 

There  were  many  valiant  cavaliers  accompanying  De  Vargas 
when  he  entered  the  country  for  its  re-conquest,  after  the  Pueblo 
uprising  of  1680.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  Captain  Nicol&s  Ortiz 
Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara.  He  was  a  most  adventurous  spirit, 
whom  a  restless  love  of  enterprise  induced  to  join  the  expedition 

ti&e  parties  respectively,  has  been  faithful,  and  their  ezertiona  arduous.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made  bj 
law  to  Oaptain  Pike  and  his  companions." 

505  This  ''junta"  was  held  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  "Junta  central  de 
las  EspafiaSy"  February  14,  1810,  which  provided  for  a  "diputado"  from  the 
province  of  New  Mexico. 

■04  Padre  Francisco  Oslo,  for  twenty-six  years  chaplain  at  Santa  F6,  fur- 
nished a  Prospeeto  6  plan  aobre  diferentet  tolioitudes,  Don  Mariano  de  la 
Pefia,  a  very  prominent  man  of  his  time,  gave  some  suggestions  in  writing,  as 
did  iJso  Don  Ignacio  Sanchez  Vergara,  the  alcalde  of  Jemes,  Don  Jos6  Gutierres, 
Captain  Bartolom6  Vaca,  afterwards  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  Don  Juan 
JosftSilva. 

506  There  is  no  record  of  Pine's  labors  in  the  C6rte8  other  than  his  report 
of  November,  1812,  published  at  Cadiz  the  same  year,  and  37  years  later  at 
Mexico  with  additions  l^  D.  Antonio  Barreiro  in  1839,  and  annotated  by  Don 
Jos6  Augustin  de  Escudero  for  the  Comition  de  Bstadisiiea  MUitar  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  the  information 
of  the  period,  containing  as  it  does  a  complete  description  of  the  province,  its 
institutions,  conditions,  and  needs.  Pino  was  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
patriots  and  soldiers,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  were  alike  men  of  the  same 
mold  and  lofty  character. 
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under  the  great  Spanish  captain-generaL  The  story  of  the  life  of 
Ortiz  is  as  brilliant  and  exciting  as  a  faiiy  tale,  and  his  remarkable 
adventures  served  to  develop  a  bold  and  eourageous  character.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  had  won  the  favor  of  his  king  by  winning  from  the 
Moors  the  city  of  Guevara,  by  which  exploit  he  secured  from  his 
royal  master  the  addition  to  his  name,  Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara. 

Captain  Niool&i  Ortiz  Nifio  Ladron  de  Guevara  brought  with  him 
to  New  Mexico  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  were  present  at  the  cere- 
monies had  at  the  time  of  the  entiy  into  the  city  of  Santa  F&  His 
wife  was  Maria  Ana  Garcia  Coronado.  There  were  several  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  also  Nicol&s  Ortiz  Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara. 
The  latter  married  Dona  Juana  Baca,  also  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  re-conquistadores.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children, 
NicoUuB  Ortiz  Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara,  3rd,  Francisco,  and  Toribio 
Ortiz  Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara.  The  eldest  married  Gertrudis 
Paez  Hurtado,  the  daughter  of  a  famous  soldier  and  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  province.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  two 
children,  Juan  Antonio  and  Antonio  Jos^.  The  last  named  married 
Rosa  de  Bustamante,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  de  Bustamante,  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general  of  the  province,  of  which  union  there  were 
five  children,  among  them  a  daughter.  Ana  Gertrudis  Ortiz  Niiio 
Ladron  de  Guevara,  who  became  the  wife  of  Juan  Domingo  Baca. 
There  were  twelve  children  of  this  marriage,  one  of  whom.  Ana 
Maria,  married  Don  Pedro  Bautista  Pino.  The  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Don  Facundo  Pino,  Don  Miguel  E.  Pino,  and  Don  NicoUs 
Pino,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  New  Mexico 
during  the  years  of  Mexican  rule,  and  whose  names  wiU  appear 
later  in  the  history  of  the  American  occupation  period,  and  also 
during  the  Civil  War  period  of  our  country. 

Don  Pedro  was  not  able  to  accomplish  much  in  his  capacity  as 
delegate  from  the  province,  and  after  his  return. from  abroad  a 
statement  of  what  he  had  accomplished  was  embodied  in  a  charming 
couplet,  as  follows:    Don  Pedro  Pino  fue;  Don  Pedro  Pino  vino. 

His  Exposicion,  as  he  termed  his  report  to  the  king,  is  fairly  ac- 
curate in  its  statements  as  to  the  history  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
preceding  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rule.  He  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  the  king  the  danger  of  aggression  from  the  Americans 
co-operating  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains.    To  meet  this,  Pino 
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fayored  and  demanded  not  only  a  reoi^tanization  of  the  military 
aerviee,  including  payment  to  the  citizen  aoldiery,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  five  new  garrisons  on  the  north  and  east,  transferring  sol* 
diers  from  the  south  for  that  purpose.  He  says  that  the  American 
people,  advised  as  to  the  neglect  of  New  Mexico  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, were  trying  in  various  ways,  by  offers  of  liberal  and  protecting 
laws,  advantageous  commerce  and  other  attractive  measures,  to  se- 
cure the  assistance  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  with  a  view  of 
joining  the  province  to  Louisiana  which  had  been  but  lately  acquired 
from  the  French.  He  also  said  that  the  Americans  now  had  much 
influence  with  the  Indians  and  had  succeeded  in  making  them  be- 
lieve that  the  Spaniards  were  not  invincible.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  in  New  Mexico,  Pino  embodied  in  his  report  a 
request  for  a  separate  bishopric,  with  a  college  and  a  system  of 
schools  to  be  supported  by  the  tithes.  He  also  asked  for  a  civil  and 
criminal  audiencia  at  Chihuahua,  that  of  Quadalajara  being  too  far 
away  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  New  Mexico.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  bishopric  was  ordered  the  following  year,  but  other  than 
this  small  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  his  demands.  Pino 
was  reelected  for  the  years  1820-21,  and  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  pay  his  expenses,  but  on  reaching 
Vera  Cruz,  he  could  obtain  of  this  sum  only  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  that  point  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
C6rte8,  explaining  why  he  did  not  come,  and  complained  that  the 
decrees  of  that  body  in  response  to  his  Expostdony  though  confirmed 
by  royal  order  of  May  9, 1813,  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  On 
his  former  trip  to  Spain  he  was  accompanied  by  his  grandson,  Juan 
de  los  Reyes  Yaca  y  Pino,  a  youth  of  eleven  years,  the  retired  soldier 
Salvador  Leiva  y  Chavez,  and  Bartolome  Femandes,  clerk,  who  died 
on  the  voyage. 

During  the  last  years  of  Spanish  rule,  the  population  nearly 
doubled.    The  Pueblo  Indians  made  a  very  slight  increase  in  their 

numbers,  according  to  the  report 

THE  LAST  TEABS  OF  SPANISH  BXTLE     of    the    CUStodio,    P.    Jos£    PcdrO 

Bubi,  there  being  in  the  year  1821 
nine  thousand  and  thirty-four  of  the  latter.  The  report  of  Qovemor 
Melgares  in  1819  and  1820  gives  the  Spanish  population  at  twenly- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six.      There  are  several 
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Btatements  of  the  population  of  the  country  between  1800  and  1821 
but,  of  course,  no  one  of  them  can  be  deemed  accurate,  except  poa- 
sibly  the  enumeration  of  the  citizens  living  in  towns  and  villages. 
The  city  of  Santa  F6  had,  possibly,  including  the  dwellers  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinily,  six  thousand  souls,  but  the  records  are  so  meagre 
and  there  are  so  many  discrepancies  and  differences  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  single  report  is  based  upon  any  census  accurately 
taken.»«« 

Relative  to  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  province  as  they  ex- 
isted during  the  last  years  of  Spanish  rule,  deriving  almost  all  of 
his  information  upon  the  subject  from  the  Santa  F6  Archives^  Pino's 
Exposicum^  and  Pike 's  book,  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  commercial  con- 
ditions continued  to  exist  as  they  had  before.'®'  Each  fall  the  cara- 
vans left  for  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua ;  at  El  Paso,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  companies  were  divided,  small  parties  seeking  dif- 
ferent markets;  that  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  now  driven  from 
the  province  is  noted  by  Governor  Chacon,  in  his  report  of  1803. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  custom  house  in  the  province,*^^  all  duties 
being  paid  in  the  south. 

Down  to  about  the  year  1798  no  coin  was  in  circulation  in  New 
Mexico,  but  later  on  the  salaries  of  o£Scers  add  soldiers  were  paid 

006  According  to  the  official  reports,  the  Spanish  population  of  the  leading 
towns,  including  the  outlying  ranchos,  in  1805-1820,  was  as  follows:  Santa  Fe, 
3,741,  6,038;  La  Oafiada,  2,188,  2,633;  Alburquerque,  4,294,  2,564;  San  Juan  de 
los  OabaUerdk,  1,888,  2,125;  Abiquiu,  1,218,  2,182  (3,029  in  1821) ;  Belen,  1,588, 
2,103  (1,756  in  1821) ;  Taos,  1,337,  1,252;  SanU  Clara,  967,  1,116;  Isleta,  378, 
2,324;  Picurite,  17,  1,041.  In  1821  Socorro  is  given  with  a  population  of  1,580. 
The  largest  Indian  pueblos  in  1820-21  were,  Taos,  751;  San  Ildefonso,  527; 
CoebitS,  653;  Santa  Ana,  527;  Lainina,  950;  Acoma,  829;  Zufii,  1.597;  and 
Isleta,  513.  Humboldt  says  Santa  F6  had  a  population  in  1803  of  3,600,  Albur- 
querque, 6,000,  Taos,  8,900.  Pike  sajs  Santa  F6  had  4,500  in  1807,  and  Pino, 
in  1811,  says  the  capital  had  5,000.  According  to  Pino,  the  pueblo  of  Pecos 
had  but  30  fighting  men  in  1811,  and  in  1820  its  population  was  only  58. 

£1  Paso,  according  to  an  official  census,  in  1822,  had  8,383,  of  which  there 
were  161  married  couples,  single  men,  2,267,  single  women,  3,173,  widowers,  305, 
widows,  417,  farmers,  2,072,  artisans,  681,  laborers,  269,  teachers^  8,  priests,  2, 
and  total  valuation  of  property,  $234,018. — Arch,  8ta,  FS^  Ms. 

SOT  Arch,  8ta,  FS,  In  April,  1806,  General  Salcedo,  comandante  at  Chihuahua, 
issued  an  order  demanding  that  trade  with  the  Indians  must  be  encouraged. 

B08  Biario  de  Mex.y  i,  353.  The  viceroy  gives  out  a  decree  in  behalf  of  rhe 
trade  of  New  Mexico. 

The  report  of  Oovemor  Chacon,  of  1803,  is  found  in  the  Arch,  8ta,  Fi,  He 
says  that  everybody  trades  in  his  own  way,  often  a  very  bad  way.  Pino  de- 
scribes the  outfitting  of  the  caravans  from  La  Joya  and  says  that  a  small  force 
leaving  that  place  in  1809  was  attacked  by  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  several  killed 
and  300  horses. 
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in  coin,  but  this  did  not  fumiah  a  medium  in  any  way  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  country.  There  was  a  duty  upon  tobacco,  and 
none  was  raised  in  New  Mexico,  except  by  the  padres  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  total  value  of  imports,  according  to  Pino,  who  gives 
an  official  report  to  the  consulate  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1804,  was  $112,000 
in  a  year,  while  the  exports,  chiefly  wool,  wine,  and  peltries,  were 
only  $60,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  New  Mexico  of 
$52,000.  The  imports  included  $61,000  of  European  goods,  $7,000 
Asiatic,  $34,000  American  and  only  $10,000  of  horses  and  mules. 
Governor  Chacon,  however,  in  his  report  of  August  28,  1803,  says 
that  600  horses  and  mules  were  sent  away  annually.  He  also  notes 
that  books  on  agriculture  and  stock-raising  were  much  needed.  All 
the  official  reports  made  during  these  years  sound  the  praises  of  the 
country  as  to  its  agricultural  advantages.  There  were  a  few  Span- 
ish artisans  in  the  province,  but  almost  all  of  the  mechanical  and 
other  work  was  performed  by  Indians. 

In  1803,  in  his  report,  Governor  Chacon  says  that  copper  is  abun- 
dant, but  no  mines  are  worked,  as  does  also  Pino,  who  says  there 
are  also  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Pike,  in  1807,  refers  to  a  copper 
mine,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  latitude  34"^,  yielding  20,000  mule- 
loads  of  metal  annually ;  that  vessels  of  wrought  copper  are  among 
the  exports  of  the  country.  This  must  have  been  the  Santa  Rita 
mine,  as  Bartlett  says  it  was  worked  in  1804.  This  mine  was  dis- 
covered in  1800  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrisco,  through  the  aid  of 
an  Indian.  In  1804  it  was  sold  to  Don  Francisco  Manuel  Elguea, 
of  Chihuahua,  who  at  once  commenced  extensive  developments,  and 
found  the  metal  of  such  fine  quality  that  the  entire  output  was  con- 
tracted to  the  royal  mint  for  coinage  purposes.  The  metal  was 
transported  to  the  City  of  Mexico  by  pack-mules  and  wagons,  100 
mules,  carrying  three  hundred  pounds  each,  being  constantly  em* 
ployed.  There  is  very  little  of  record  which  shows  any  mining 
done  in  New  Mexico  during  Spanish  rule. 

In  matters  of  education  for  the  people  very  little  was  done  during 
this  period.  Colleges  and  public  schools,  there  were  none.  There 
were  a  few  private  teachers  in  the  larger  towns.  There  were  no 
lawyers  in  the  province.  There  was  one  doctor,  the  garrison  sur- 
geon, at  Santa  F6.  As  to  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  is  nothing  worth  recording.    Major  Pike  says  something 
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as  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  but  his  stay  was  of  so  short  duration 
that  his  observations  on  this  subject  are  of  little  value.  He  saw 
nothing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  best  families  of  the  province,  and 
what  he  says  of  the  plain  people  and  lower  classes  was  gleaned  f  roni 
a  few  hours  of  conversation  and  association  with  a  class  who  could 
not  and  would  not  communicate  anything  to  him.'^ 

Pino  says  that  at  this  time  the  government  and  administration 
of  justice  were  military,  the  governor  also  being  military  chief. 
There  were  no  ayuntamientos  or  other  municipal  bodies,  no  courts, 
no  taxes,  or  municipal  funds.  Each  of  the  eight  alcaldes  gave  at^ 
tention  to  all  matters  of  local  concern,  being  responsible  only  to  the 
governor,  an  appeal  from  whose  decision  might  be  taken  to  the 
audiencia  of  Guadalajara.  Pino  demanded  an  audiencia  at  Chi- 
huahua. The  governor  had  no  legal  adviser,  nor  was  there  a  notaiy 
in  the  province.  In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
the  governor  was  assisted  by  two  lieutenants  and  two  alf£reces.*^^ 

doapike,  Z.  M.,  Explorations,  etc.,  p.  259.  On  the  trip  from  S&nta  F6  to 
Chihuahua,  Pike  was  frequently  entertained  —  in  a  way  —  and  from  some  of 
these  entertainments  he  drew  some  of  his  conclusions,  which,  it  would  seem, 
were  entirely  unwarranted.  Pike  says  that  Melgares  possessed  none  of  the 
hangfhty  Castilian  pride,  bat  much  of  the  urbanity  of  the  Frenchman,  and  de- 
clares that  he  was  one  of  the  few  officers  or  citizens  whom  he  found  loyal  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  yet,  by  innuendo,  he  seeks  to  throw  aspersions  upon  the 
character  and  customs  of  the  native  people  by  calling  attention  to  one  of  Mel- 
gares 's  honest  efforts  to  make  his  journey  to  Chihuahua  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
When  the  command  had  reached  a  point  south  of  Alburquerque,  and  whHe  yet  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  'Almanxa,  they  met  Melgares  near  San  Femandes.  The 
latter,  knowing  Pike's  temperament  and  disposition  evidently  much  better  than 
Pike  understo^  the  manner  of  providing  entertainment  for  the  ' '  stranger  within 
their  gates, ' '  proposed  giving  a  bailie  for  Pike  and  his  companions,  and  to  make 
sure  of  the  attendance,  the  notice  being  very  short,  Melgares  sent  out  a  notice 
to  the  alciddes  of  several  small  villages  near-by,  as  follows:  ''Send  this  even- 
ing six  or  eight  of  your  handsomest  young  girls  to  the  village  of  St.  Femandes, 
where  I  propose  giving  a  fandango,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  American 
officers  arrived  today,"  signed,  Don  Facundo.  As  Pike  says,  this  order  was 
punctually  obeyed,  but  to  one  who  has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  customs 
of  the  people  there  is  no  cause  for  Pike's  saying,  as  he  did,  that  the  order 
' '  portrays  more  dearly  than  a  chapter  of  observations  the  degraded  state  of  the 
conmion  people. ' ' 

610  Pino,  Pedro  Bantista,  Noticiaa  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  p.  25,  cap.  vi:  ''Toda 
la  provinda  est&  dividida  en  echo  alcaidias  servidas  por  sus  vecinos,  sin  sueldo, 
y  Bujetas  &  un  gobemador  politico  y  militar.  que  residen  en  la  capital  de  Santa 
F6,  sin  asesor  ni  aun  escribano,  porque  no  lo  hay  en  toda  la  provincia.  Tiene 
eomo  por  ayudantes  dos  tenientes  y  dos  alfdreces. 

"De  las  determinaciones  de  este  gobemador,  no  hay  mas  apelaciones  en  lo 
civil  y  criminal,  que  &  la  audiencia  de  Ghiadalajara,  distante  como  500  leguas. 
En  lo  militar,  estuvo  muchos  afios  snjeta  al  vireinato  de  M6zico  (800  leguas), 
hasta  que  se  estableei6  la  oomandaneia  general  de  provincias  intemas  en  Chi- 
huahua (240  leguas). 

"No  se  ha  podido  nunca  pensar  en  impuestos  munidpales.    .    .    Tampoeo 
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The  alcaldes  received  no  pay.  At  El  Paso  there  was  a  lieutenant  of 
the  governor  who  received  two  thousand  dollars  salary.  The  salary  of 
the  governor  was  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Mr.  Pino  says  that  the  roads  in  the  province  were  good;  that 
the  highway  from  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States  was  beautifuli 
crossing  the  great  plaios^  following  in  its  course  many  of  the  rivers 
along  whose  banks  were  many  views  of  magnificent  scenery.*^' 

The  military  force  of  the  province,  as  supported  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernment, consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  which 
formed  the  garrison  or  veteran  company  at  Santa  F6,  of  which  thirty- 
nine  were  cavalry,  moving  to  various  parts  of  the  province,  when 
ordered,  or  occasion  demanded;  twelve  were  guards  at  the  capital, 
seven  were  stationed  at  La  Joya  de  Sevilleta,  and  the  remainder  was 
scattered  over  the  province  with  the  citizen  soldiery.  The  pay  of  a 
regular  soldier  was  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

In  his  Exposicion,  Pino  calls  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  had  always  main- 
tained a  force  of  approximately  one  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
citizen  soldiers,  which  the  settlers  had  furnished  without  pay,  and 
had  armed  and  equipped  them,  at  no  cost  to  the  royal  treasury,  thus 
saving  to  the  king  $43,090,000  in  the  118  years  preceding  the  making 
of  his  report  Pino  demanded  that  the  militia  be  paid  as  in  other 
provinces,  and  that  five  presidios  should  be  established  or  transferred 
from  the  south.   But  nothing  was  ever  done. 

In  the  year  1808,  three  companies  of  citizen  soldiers  were  organ- 

ha  habido  hasta  ahora  un  cuerpo  autoiixado  para  -promover  ail  el  estableoi- 
miento  de  una  caja  6  cajas  de  provineiaa,  eomo  paia  repreeentar  k  nombie  de 
ellaa  lo  eonveniente  &  su  prosperidad. 

"Los  pueblos  del  Paso  son  gobernados  por  un  tenienta  de  gobemador  militar, 
eon  sueldo  de  2,000  duros. ' ' 

BIS  Pino,  Pedro  Bautista,  Ibid,  p.  17.  On  the  the  subject  of  roads — ea- 
mines  —  Mr.  Pino  says:  ''Los  eaminos  del  interior  de  este  territorio,  son  en  lo 
general  e6modos,  porque  los  mas  van  &  las  oriUas  de  los  rios,  j  por  poblaeiones 
donde  haj  mueha  hospUidad ;  todos  son  carreteros,  menos  el  que  conduce  6  Taos 
por  la  ruta  de  la  eafiada,  pues  una  sierra  elevandfsima  apenas  d&  paso  por  sus 
desflladeros  &  los  caballos;  todos  son  seguros,  j  el  viajero  no  camina  con  el 
temor  de  que  unsaltador  le  quite  sus  intereses  6  de  la  muerte. 

"El  Gamino  que  conduce  k  los  Estados  Unidos  por  la  mta  del  Missnri,  es 
muy  hermoso,  pues  va  por  Uanuras  inmensas,  y  en  su  mayor  parte  por  m&rgenes 
de  rios  que  presentan  vistas  de  suma  yariabilidad ;  en  el  espacio  de  mas  de  250 
leguas  no  se  encuentra  poblacion,  y  solo  se  Ten  numerosas  naeiones  de  gentiles, 
hasta  que  se  ariba  k  las  primeras  poblaeiones  del  Norte  —  Am6rica  en  el  con- 
dado  de  Jeiferson;  anualmente  andan  este  camino  earavanas  de  anglo-ameri- 
canoB." 
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ued.  They  were  eomxnanded  by  Captains  Lorenzo  Outierrez,  JosS 
Francisco  Pino,  and  Bartolom^  Vaoay  sixty-one  men  in  each  company, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  his  report,  says  Mr.  Pino,  they 
had  received  no  pay. ' 

The  twenty-six  '^poblaciones"  of  Indians  and  the  one  hundred 
and  two  ' '  plazas  espanoles, ' '  which  formed  the  province  at  the  time 

Mr.  Pino  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
THB  FRANCISCAN  MissiONB      Spanish  cort£s,  pertained  to  the  diocese 

of  Durango.  The  spiritual  wants  of 
these  people  were  administered  to  by  twenty-two  '^religiosos''  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  These  frailes  lived  principally  at  the  places 
where  there  was  a  large  Spanish  population.  There  was  one  secular 
priest  at  Santa  F£,  and  there,  as  at  Alburquerque  and  Santa  Cruz, 
the  frailes  were  supported  by  fees ;  the  others  by  their  sinodos  of  $330 
from  the  royal  treasury.  At  this  period  complaint  is  again  made 
against  the  frailes,  for  in  1810  Protector-Qeneral  Andrade  appointed 
Felipe  Sandoval  a  ''protector  partidario"  of  the  Indians  in  New 
Mexico.  Sandoval  made  a  report  to  his  superior  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  frailes  were  content  with  simply  saying  mass,  and  that  the 
neophytes  were  in  reality  deprived  of  spiritual  instruction.  The 
bishop  of  Durango  sent  a  reprimand  to  the  Franciscans  and  the  vice- 
custodio,  Fr.  Alvarez,  called  upon  the  members  of  the  order  for  a 
defense.  Naturally  they  denied  the  accusations,  declaring  that  the 
''protector"  was  only  influenced  by  evil  motives  and  was  a  thief. 
No  bishop  visited  the  province  after  1760,  and  therefore  there  were 
no  confirmations.  Pino,  in  his  report,  demanded  that  his  province 
be  erected  into  a  separate  bishopric,  saying  that  although  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age  he  had  never  seen  a  bishop  until  he  came  to  Spain 
in  1812.  He  also  demanded  that  the  royal  order  providing  for  a 
college  be  carried  out  as  well.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1813,  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  and  the  establishment  of  the  colleges 
were  decreed  by  the  c6rtes,  but  practically  nothing  was  done  under 
Spanish  rule.*^*  Pino  complained  of  this  in  his  letter  to  the  c6rtes 
after  his  second  election  as  deputy. 

81S  Pino,  Pedro  Bautista,  Ibid,  p.  31,  on  the  subject  of  chiireh  g^ovemment  at 
that  time,  says:  ''Las  26  poblaciones  de  Indies  j  las  102  plazas  de  espafialee 
que  forman  el  todo  de  la  provincia,  pertenecen  en  lo  espiritual  &  la  didcesiB  de 
Durango.  Bon  administradas  por  22  religiosoR  del  orden  de  San  Francisco  de  la 
provincia  de  Mexico ;  j  solo  en  un  pueblo  del  Paso  y  la  capital,  son  cUrigos  sos 
parroeos.    Gozan  renta  por  el  erario,  &  ezcepcion  de  los  de  las  villas  de  Albor- 
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Major  Pike  says,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Captain  Melgarea 
was  one  of  the  few  officers  and  citizens  whom  he  met,  who  was  loyal 
to  his  king.  It  is  true  that  during  this  period  the  Mexicans  had 
fondly  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  yoke  might  be  removed 
Prior  to  1810  murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sides.  They  penetrated 
far  into  the  northern  proyinces.  In  that  year  came  the  first  struggle 
for  independence  under  Hidalgo.*^^  It  was  quickly  suppressed ;  but 
the  spirit  of  independence  had  penetrated  and  was  strong  among 
the  people.  Too  often  the  Spaniard  had  made  the  Mexican  feel  that 
he  was  not  of  pure  Castilian  blood.  The  revolutionary  attempt, 
under  Hidalgo,  commencing  September  16,  1810,  did  little  other 
than  to  stir  up  the  flames  of  revolution  which  were  to  burst  out  at  a 

querqaOy  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Cafiada  j  la  capital,  que  no  tienen  mas  renta  que  las 
obveneionea  6  pi6  de  altar. 

''Las  distancias  que  hay  de  Iob  pueblos  donde  residen  loa  p&rroeos  &  las 
plasas  de  habitantes  espafioles,  deben  llamar  atencion,  pnes  siendo  algunas  de 
8  y  10  leguas,  ni  pueden  coneunir  k  oir  misa  en  un  miamo  pueblo,  ni  puede  ^ 
p^jToeo  deeir  dos  miaas  en  un  dia  con  tan  largo  viaje,  ni  pueden  tener  vicarios, 
porque  no  alcanzan  las  rentaa  6  sinodos  sefialados  puramente  para  la  administra- 
oion  espiritual  de  aquellos  pueblos,  cuya  dotaeion  fu6  hecha  sin  contar  en  aquel 
tiempo  con  aquellas  102  plazas  que  la  necessidad  oblig6  6  construir  desde  el  afio 
de  1780  para  conservar  el  todo  de  la  provincia. 

'  *  Hace  mas  de  50  afios  que  se  sabe  si  hay  obiiq>o,  ni  se  ha  visto  ninguno  en 
aquella  provincia  en  todo  este  tiempo;  por  consiguiente,  se  hallan  sin  cumplir 
las  soberanas  disposioiones  y  lo  prevenido  en  la  disdplina  edesi&rtiea.  Son 
infinitos  los  males  que  suf ren  aquelloe  habitazites  por  esta  falta  tan  grave  de  su 
primado  pastor.  Se  hallan  sin  conflrmar  todos  los  naeidos  en  dichos  50  anos;  y 
los  pobres  que  quieren  contraer  matrimonio  con  sus  parientas  por  medio  de 
dispensa,  no  lo  pueden  verificar  por  los  creeidos  costos  en  el  dilatado  viaje  de 
mas  de  400  leguas  que  hay  &  Durango ;  de  aqui  proviene  que  muchos,  estrechados 
del  amor,  viven  amaneebados  y  con  familla,  dole,  y  otros  que  se  sufren  por  la 
falta  referida.  Es  bien  doloroso,  por  cierto,  que  entregando  aquella  provincia 
todos  los  anos  de  9  &  10,000  duros  de  bus  diezmos,  no  haya  podido  conseguir  cd 
los  50  anos  ver  la  cara  &  su  obispo;  yo  que  cuento  mas  de  edad,  nunca  supe, 
c6mo  se  vestian  hasta  que  vine  &  G&diz. ' ' 

Mr.  Pino  was  very  friendly  to  the  Franciscans,  for,  as  is  seen  above,  he  tells 
of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  all  have  labored,  and  in  his  report  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  the  colegio  de  religiosos,  he  says  further:  ''Como  la 
religion  de  S.  Francisco  ha  sido  la  eonquistadora,  digamoslo  asi,  y  ha  side  ella 
sola  en  lo  espiritual,  est4n  los  habitantes  tan  acostumbrados  &  ver  este  h&bito, 
que  cualquiera  otro  no  seria  quiz&  bien  admitido.  En  este  concepto,  convendrian 
xuesen  los  12  religiosos  de  la  misma  6rden,  y  aun  el  primer  obispo;  y  aqui  tiene 
V.  M.  allanadaa  todas  las  dificudades  por  la  misona  provincia  sobre  los  dos 
primeros  establecimientos. ' ' 

SI « Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  patriot  priest  of  Mexico,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  his  parish  of  Dolores,  September,  1810.  At  first  he  was 
successful,  but  on  the  21st  of  March,  1811,  he  was  captured,  while  trying  to 
escape  to  the  United  States.  After  trial  and  degradation  from  his  priestly 
offices,  he  was  shot  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1811.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 
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later  day.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  first'  attempt  or  the  exeea- 
tion  of  the  great  Hidalgo  at  Chihuahua  in  1811  made  much  if  any 
impression  upon  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  The  province  was  so  far 
removed  from  the  center  of  revolutionary  plans  and  operation  that 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement  was  caused  by  the  stirring  events  in 
the  south  at  that  period.  It  seems  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
were  content  to  await  the  issue,  or  else,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
course  of  events  by  the  royalist  ofBcials,  they  did  not  know  of  the 
revolution  until  after  it  was  suppressed. 

Melgares  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  governors.  In  the  official 
newspaper  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  March  7,  1819,  the  office  of 
governor  of  New  Mexico  was  declared  vacant,  and  aspirants  were 
notified  to  send  in  their  petitions,  and  Melgares,  in  the  documents 
of  1819-20,  is  called  governor  ad  interim.  In  1822  he  was  succeeded 
by  Don  Francisco  Javier  Chavez,  who  ruled  for  a  brief  pe]:iod,  1822- 
23,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Antonio  Yiscarra.  On  the 
28th  day  of  September,  1821,  Mexico  had  declared  its  indep^adence 
of  the  mother  country,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  succeeded  in 
making  it  a  reality.  This,  of  necessity,  caused  an  entire  change  in 
the  relations  of  New  Mexico,  a  part  of  the  empire  under  Iturbide,"^* 
and  a  republic  after  his  fall.  The  cry  of  Dolores  had  not  been  in 
vain. 

The  news  of  Iturbide's  accession  was  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy  in  New  Mexico.  ''It  was  on  September  11th,"  says 
Mr.  Bancroft,  ''that  the  'dulce  voz  de  libertad'  was  first  heard,  and 
lovers  of  the  country  and  religion  swore  to  the  independence  at 
Santa  F6 ;  and  on  December  26th  —  dia  glorioso !  Dia  de  admiradon, 
y  dia  tan  eternal  para  los  Nuevos  Mexicos,  que  de  padres  &  hijos  se 
ira  trasmitiendo  hasta  la  mas  remota  posteridad  I  —  came  news  of 
Iturbide's  entry  into  Mexico.  Dozens  of  citizens  received  communi- 
cations in  writing  and  print  by  the  mail  of  that  day,  which  they 

siBAgnstin  Iturbide  was  a  native  of  Valladolid  province,  who  entered  the 
militia  and  rose  to  a  oolonelcy.  In  1820,  as  military  diief ,  he  sucoeeded  in  com- 
bining the  various  Mexican  parties,  and  drove  the  Spanish  vieeroj  and  army 
from  the  country.  He  was  hailed  as  *  *  Liberator, ' '  and  shortly,  in  May,  1822, 
had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  But  his  arbitrary  rule  and  the  general  desire 
for  a  republic  united  his  late  allies  against  him,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was 
oompelled  to  abdicate  and  submit  to  banishment.  In  1824  he  imprudently 
returned  unheralded,  being  thereupon  arrested  and  executed  by  the  republican 
authorities. 
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read  aloud  to  the  crowd  at  the  postoffice,  the  governor  reading  a 
patriotic  address  from  the  cily  of  Tepic,  with  a  poetic  effusion  of  that 
'liberalisimo  europeo'  Don  Pedro  Negrete,  on  listening  to  which,  all, 
from  the  'tiemo  parvulito'  to  the  'tr&nulo  anciano,'  were  beside 
themselves  with  joy,  and  filled  the  air  with  vivas,  as  Melgares 
shoutedy  'New  Mexicans,  this  is  the  occasion  for  showing  the  heroic 
patriotism  that  inflames  you;  let  your  sentiments  of  liberty  and 
gratitude  be  published  abroad,  and  let  us  show  tyrants  that  although 
we  live  at  the  very  extremity  of  North  America  we  love  the  holy  re- 
ligion of  our  fathers ;  that  we  cherish  and  protect  the  desired  union 
between  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres ;  and  that,  with  our  last  drop 
of  blood,  we  will  sustain  the  sacred  independence  of  the  Mexican 
empire ! '  The  6th  of  January,  1822,  was  set  apart  for  a  formal  cele- 
bration, which  should,  if  possible,  excel  that  of  Tepic.  At  dawn  the 
salutes  of  artillery  and  the  marching  of  processions  began ;  and  with 
the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  ended  the  grand  bailie  at  the  palacio. 
Never  did  Santa  F6  behold  such  a  splendid  display.  The  indepen- 
dientisimo  postmaster,  Juan  Bautista  Vigil,  excelled  himself  in 
painting  decorations ;  the  excesivo  independienie  alcalde,  Pedro  Ar- 
mendaris,  led  a  triumphant  paseo ;  and  a  grand  loa  de  ires  garantias 
was  performed,  by  Alf6rez  Santiago  AbrSu  representing  indepen- 
dence, Curate  and  Vicar  Juan  Tom&s  Terrazas,  religion,  and  Chap- 
lain Frandsco  Osio,  the  union.  All  through  the  day  and  night  the 
villa  was  painted  red  with  independence  or  death,  and  Governor 
Melgares  wrote  a  flaming  account  of  the  whole  affair  for  the  Oaqeia 
Imperial,^^*  Doubtless  Don  Facundo,  realizing  the  side  on  which  his 
bread  was  buttered,  saw  to  it  that  nothing  was  lost  in  telling  the 
story ;  and  presumably  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  a  little  later,  was  cele- 
brated with  equal  enthusiasm.  * ' 

sieMelgareSy  Facundo,  Vemonsiraciones  que  para  solemniear  la  Indepen- 
dencia  del  Imperio  hieo  la  Ciudad  de  8ta,  FS,  1822.  In  Ga^a  Imperial,  March 
23,  26,  1822,  ii.,  85-93. 

On  September  10,  1822,  New  Mexico  was  made  one  of  the  five  Provincias 
Intemaa  under  a  comandante  general  at  Chihuahua,  corresponding  to  the  ear- 
lier intendencia ;  that  is,  there  was  practically  no  change  in  New  Mexico.  Mex,, 
Mem.  Guerra,  1823,  p.  25.    In  Bancroft,  Hist.  Arizona  and  N.  If.,  note,  p.  309. 

List  of  Spanish  governors  and  captains  general  of  New  Mexico : 
Juau  de  Ofiate,  1598-1608.  Joan  Paez  Hurtado,  acting,  1717. 

Pedro  de  Peralta,  1608*.  Antonio  Valverde  j  Cosio,  ad  interim, 

Felipe  Zotylo,  (1621-8).  171722. 

Manuel  Silva,  1629.  Juan  de  Estrada  j  Austria    (f),  ad 

Fernando  de  ArgueUo,  1640  (f)  interim,  1721  (f). 
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Abiquiu,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  battle 
with  Comanches  near,  440 

Ab6,  pass  of,  mentioned,  271 

Ab6,  San  Gregorio  de,  pneblo  of,  men- 
tioned, 338 

Aborigines,  number  of,  public  domain, 
language,  character,  cuatoma,  6 

Abusee,  by  Spaniards,  complaints  made 
by  Franciscans,  354,  357,  note  367; 
443 

Aeevedo,  Fr.  Francisco,  churches  built 
bj,  death  of,  338 

Acochis,  definition,  207;  mentioned, 
234 

Acoma,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Alvarado, 
199;  description,  199,  note  215;  his- 
tory of,  199,  note  215;  peace  with 
Alvarado,  202;  mentioned,  148;  vis- 
ited by  Ofiate,  324 ;  conspiracy  to  kill 
Ofiate,  324;  baUles  at,  327;  visited 
by  Espejo,  278;  visited  by  De  Var- 
gas, submission,  383;  garrison  at, 
recommended  by  Espejo,  289;  battle 
of,  Ofiate 's  soldiers  killed,  327;  De 
Vargas  visits,  411;  expedition  to, 
439 

Acus,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  148 

Adrian  VI,  Pope,  mentioned,  254 

Aguas  Zarcas,  springs,  Fr.  Rodriguez, 
258 

Aguatuvi,  pueblo  of,  destruction  of, 
419,  note  421 

Aguilar,  Captain  Alonzo  Bael  de,  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  captain-general, 
mentioned,  note  452 

Alamillo,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Oter- 
min,  373 

Alarcon,  Hernando,  cited,  157,  note 
168;  cited,  death  of  Estevan,  159, 
note  172;  expedition  of,  179,  note 
197;  mentioned,  179  et  seq.;  report, 
179,  183,  note  201 

Alburquerque,  city  of,  founded  by, 
422;  population  of,  1751,  443,  note 
466 


Alburquerque,  Duke  of,  mentioned, 
421,  note  425;  appoints  Cuervo  gov- 
ernor, 421,  422 

Alcaraz,  Diego  de,  meets  Cabesa  de 
Vaca,  107;  mentioned,  114 

Aleman,  Juan,  mentioned,  214,  note 
226 

Alencaster,  Colonel  Joaquin  de  Real, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  456;  expe- 
dition under  Melgares,  458;  Pike 
taken  before,  467;  population  dur- 
ing rule  ofy  470 

Allande,  Pedro  Maria  de,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  470 

Alvarado,  Hernando,  ofiftcer  Coronado 
expedition,  leaves  Hawaikfih,  passes 
Acoma,  reaches  Tiguex,  203;  ofifteial 
account  of  his  journey,  202,  note 
216;  sends  messenger  to  Coronado, 
marches  to  Cicuy6,  203;  meets  El 
Turco,  206;  goes  to  Cicuy6,  arrests 
Bigotes  and  cacique,  207;  takes 
them  to  Tiguex,  province  rises,  207; 
goes  to  buffalo  plains,  sees  buffalos, 
reports  to  Coronado,  204;  visits 
Taos,  230 

Alvarado,  Pedro  de,  biography,  166; 
claims  of,  166 ;  joins  Alarcon  's  fleet, 
184 

America,  South  and  Central,  explora- 
tions in,  mentioned,  274 

Amole,  mentioned,  103,  note  109 

Andrte,  Francisco,  Mexican  Indian 
with  Fr.  Rodrigues,  mentioned,  258 

Andres,  Indian  left  by  Coronado  at 
Hawaikiihy  mentioned,  279 

Antiquities,  Jemez  Plateau,  cited,  26, 
note  10 ;  origin  of  name  of,  27,  note 
11 

Antonio,  de  Guadalajara,  Indian  left 
by  Coronado  at  Hawaikfih,  men- 
tioned, 279 

Anza,  Juan  Bautista  de,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  1778,  biography,  449; 
campaign  against  Comanehes,  450, 
death  of  Cuemo  Verde,  450,  note 
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474;  yisits  Moqni,  famine,  deaths, 
450,  note  475 ;  misaions  reduced,  list 
of,  friars  displeased,  451,  note  476 

Apaehes,  mentioned,  16;  de  Navajfi, 
16;  tribal  groups,  numbers,  location, 
48,  49,  note  31;  derivation  of  term, 
49;  assists  Yalverde  against  Ck>- 
manches,  432,  note  441 ;  battle  with 
French,  432,  note  442;  raids  of,  420, 
note  423;  De  Vargas  campaign 
against,  1703,  421;  warned  by  Mo- 
gollon,  428;  campaign  against  l^ 
finrtado,  42iB;  troables  and  elassin- 
cation  by  Fr.  Benavides,  341;  con- 
spiracies, 346,  348;  raias  on  ZuM 
by,  348,  349;  raids  in  valley  of  Bio 
Grande  and  on  Albnrquerque,  452; 
campaign  against  by  governor  Cha- 
con, 452,  note  478,  479 

Apalachee,  province  of,  64;  location 
of  town  or,  68,  note  61 

Aparicio,  historian,  cited,  255,  note 
260 ;  cited  as  to  number  in  £q)ejo  's 
entrada,  265,  note  280 

Arbadaos,  Indiann,  mentioned,  02 

Archeology,  American  School  of, 
Santa  "F^,  excavations  by,  12 

ArchsBology,  science,  study  of,  4 

ArchsBological  Institute  of  America, 
papers  of,  dted,  35,  note  19 

Anshitecture,  communal  houses,  men- 
tioned, 0 

Archives,  Santa  F6,  destruction  of  by 
Governor  Pyle,  230,  note  256;  only 
document  in  prior  to  1680,  344,  note 
348 

Archuleta,  Juan  de,  brings  families 
from  Cuartalejo  to  Taos,  345 

Arellano,  Tristan  de,  officer  Goronado 
expedition,  184;  left  in  command  of 
army,  184;  starts  for  Cibola,  104; 
arrival,  205;  return  to  Tiguex,  228, 
note  245;  crosses  Pecos  river  on  re- 
turn, 229,  note  245;  leaves  Tiguex 
to  find  Coronado,  234;  reaches  C^- 
cuy6,  Indians  hostile,  arrival  of 
Coronado.  return  to  Tiguex,  234 

Arguello,  Fernando  de,  governor  of 
New  Mexieo,  843,  note  343;  conspi- 
racy at  Jemez,  343;  hangs  Indians, 
844,  note  344 

Arkansas  river,  mentibned,  223 

Arteaga,  Fr.  Antonio  de,  founder  of 
Senecfi,  338 

Arts,  of  Pajaritans,  first  inhabitants 
of  communal  houses,  glaxing,  pot- 
tery, 80,  note  16 


Arvide,  Fr.,  murdered,  345,  note  352 

Asa,  people,  elan  of  Hopi,  mentioned, 
43 

Asay,  Osay,  Zufii,  heard  of  by  Bod- 
rigues,  258 

Asuncion,  Fr.  Juan  de  la,  expedition 
of,  139,  164 

Atayos,  Indians,  described,  118,  note 
126 

Athapascan,  stock,  mentioned,  9;  race, 
Navajj6,  Apache,  enraiies  of  Pueblo^ 
description.  40,  note  31 

Audienda,  of  Seville,  Cabesa  de  Yaeay 
seat  in,  116 

Aut6,  location  of,  71,  note  65 

Autos  de  fe,  mentioned,  446,  note  468 

Avavares,  Indians,  mentioned,  00 

Avila,  Pedro  de,  revolt  at  Suya,  goes 
to  Cnliaean,  detained  by  SsavMra, 
288 

Avila  y  Pacheco,  Don  Enrique  de,  goT- 
emor  of  New  Mexico,  344 

Awatobi,  pueblo  of  Moqui,  called  Za- 
guato,  visited  by  Espejo,  280,  note 
289 

Ayeta,  Fr.  Francisco,  mentioned,  goes 
to  City  of  Mexico,  secures  relief, 
850;  ms  report,  note  361;  reports 
revolt  of  1680,  365,  note  375;  re- 
turns from  City  of  Mexico,  367, 
note  376 ;  with  Otennin  's  second  en- 
trada, 371;  founds  city  of  EI  Paao, 
867;  brings  missionaries  to  New 
Mexico,  350,  note  361 

Ayolas,  mentioned,  115 

Baca,  Captain  Alonso,  expedition  be- 
yond Quivira,  345 ;  discovers  plot  of 
Tehuas,  Cochiti  and  Jemes  Lidians 
to  revolt,  347 

Baca,  Captain  Bartolom6,  mentioned, 
471,  note  504 

Bad  Thing,  myth,  described,  91,  note 
02 

Baird,  Spencer  F.,  secretary  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  mentioned,  6 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  historian,  mentioned 
xii;  cited,  7,  note  1;  8,  note  2;  48, 
note  30;  57,  note  45;  141,  note  140; 
164,  note  170;  183,  note  200;  206, 
note  220;  219,  note  234;  220,  note 
236;  227,  note  243;  256,  not«  270; 
258,  note  273;  275,  note  286;  276, 
note  287;  281,  notes  290,  291;  284, 
note  292;  292,  note  300;  299,  note 
304;  301,  note  305;  309,  note  312; 
310,  note  313;  Pueblo  villages  in 
16th  century,  321,  note  327;  eited. 
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332,  note  333;  333,  note  336  as  to 
ei^r  of  Santa  F6;  cited,  338,  note 
338;  341,  note  341;  344,  note  349; 
345,  notes  350,  351;  346,  note  354; 
348,  note  357;  340,  note  350;  354, 
note  363;  356,  note  365;  366,  note 
375;  376,  note  383;  392,  note  302; 
397,  note  307;  407,  note  407;  408, 
note  408;  415,  note  415;  416,  note 
417;  410,  notes  422,  423,  428; 
426,  note  432;  428,  note  435; 
429,  note  436;  430,  note  439;  433, 
note  447;  quoted  as  to  controversy 
between  bishop  and  Fnmciscans, 
435,  436,  note  425;  437,  note  453; 
438,  note  454;  439,  note  455;  441, 
notes  460,  461;  443,  note  466  as  to 
population  in  1750;  448,  note  473; 
454,  note  481;  445,  note  483  table 
of  population,  1750-1800;  commer- 
cial conditions,  474,  note  506 ;  quoted 
as  to  succession  of  Iturbide,  480, 
481 

Bandelier,  Adolph  F.,  historian,  arch- 
asologist,  ethnologist,  mentioned,  xii ; 
Indian  creeds,  8,  note  3 ;  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  28, 
note  11;  Tarahumares,  34,  note  18; 
mentioned,  35,  note  19;  cited,  38, 
note  21;  Indian  customs,  40,  note 
24 ;  cited,  42,  notes  26,  27 ;  48,  note 
29;  73,  note  69;  mentioned,  89,  note 
92 ;  Bad  Thing  myth,  note  92 ;  men- 
tioned, 107,  note  114;  primahaitu, 
108,  note  118;  Spanish  justice,  109, 
note  119;  mines.  111,  note  119; 
slavery,  112,  note  119;  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  in  Paraguay,  116,  note  125; 
character  of  Gabeza  de  Vaca,  117, 
note  125;  his  route,  121;  route  of 
Ck>ronado,  122 ;  argument  as  to  route 
of  Gabeza  de  Vaca,  123-132;  notes 
133- 138;  expeditions  of  Cort^  138, 
note  142;  efforts  of  Mendoza,  139, 
notes  145-147;  Mendoza's  letter 
about  Pr.  Marcos,  142,  note  151; 
cited,  145,  note  152;  146,  note  154; 
Opatas,  147,  note  156;  Cibola,  de- 
scription of,  153,  note  165;  death 
of  Estevan,  159,  note  171;  City  of 
Mexico,  162,  note  175;  Alarcon's 
voyage,  183,  note  200;  route  of  Coro- 
nado,  185,  note  202;  Tutahaco,  205, 
note  219;  Cochiti,  218.  note  230; 
Quiviras,  226,  note  243;  Yugeuin- 
gege,  229,  note  246;  Braba,  Taos, 
230,  note  247;  range  of  Piros,  231, 
notes  249,  250;  N.  M.  Archives,  em- 


ployment,  241,  note  256 ;  Puara,  257, 
note  272;  Tobosos,  267,  note  283; 
Espejo's  estimates  as  to  population, 
276,  note  288;  estimate  of  Bena- 
vides,  277,  note  288;  copy  of  Vil- 
li^;r&,  302,  note  306;  turquoise 
mines,  314,  note  318;  Yuqueynnqne^ 
316,  note  321;  San  Ildefonso,  310, 
note  324;  old  pueblo  at  Santa  F6, 
333,  note  336;  Zipias,  346,  note  353; 
Hawaiktih,  348,  note  358;  Apaches, 
wars  with  Piros,  349,  note  360; 
Pueblo  Bebellion,  1680,  358,  note 
368;  San  Felipe,  363,  note  372; 
Alamillo,  church  at,  365,  note  374; 
Sumas,  381,  notes  386,  434;  ruins 
on  Potrero  Viejo,  398,  notes  399, 
400;  Taos,  401,  note  402;  ruins  at 
Ojo  CaUente,  401,  note  403;  Jemea 
ruins,  405,  note  405;  town  of  On- 
bero,  417,  note  419;  Oraybe,  418, 
note  421;  compulsory  labor  by  In- 
dians, 426,  note  431;  French  in  New 
Mexico,  432,  notes  443, 454 ;  Indians, 
horses,  use  of  fire-arms,  440,  note 
459;  inquisition  did  not  deal  with 
Indians,  446,  note  468 

Bandelier,  Mrs.  Fanny,  cited,  60,  note 
48;  63,  note  51;  68,  note  60;  80, 
note  75;  86,  note  85;  91,  notes  91, 
92 

Banuelos,  mentioned,  306 

Barela,  Adjutant,  under  De  Vargas, 
battle  of  Potrero  Viejo,  396 

Barreda,  Domingo  de  la,  mentioned, 
412 

Barrionuevo,  Captain,  under  Coronado, 
229,  note  246;  visits  Taos,  230,  note 
247;  Braba,  230,  note  247;  kivas 
described^  233 

Bartlett,  J.  R.,  Personal  Narrative, 
cited,  147,  note  155 

Bay  of  Caballos,  description,  72,  note 
66 

Belen,  town  of,  mentioned,  232 

Beltran,  Fr.,  mentioned,  263;  leaves 
Zufii  for  Mexico,  281;  goes  to  Du- 
rango,  282 ;  report  to  viceroy,  286 

Benavides,  Fr.  Alonzo,  historian,  men- 
tioned, 16;  custodio,  337;  asks  for 
bishopric,  report,  338,  note  338; 
classifles  tribes,  visits  Apaches,  Ju- 
manos,  manners  and  customs  of 
Apaches,  341,  note  339;  goes  to 
Spain,  archbiriiop  of  Ooa,  341,  note 
339 

Bermejo,  Fr.  Manuel,  mentioned,  Nav- 
aj6  mission,  Encinal,  441,  note  461 
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Benialy  Fr.,  Pueblo  plot  revealed  to, 
857,  note  368;  death  of,  861,  note 
869 

Bernalillo,  town  of.  mentioned,  225; 
old  pueolo  near,  263,  note  279 

Bibliography,  51,  185,  161,  249,  264, 
300,  353,  413,  483 

Black  Mesa,  San  Ildefonao,  Indians 
assemble  at,  393,  394;  battle  at, 
894,  407;  friars  killed  at,  411,  note 
411 

Bolsas,  Antonio,  Indian  chief,  shot  bj 
De  Vargas,  Santa  F6,  893 

Bonilla,  &ptain  Francisco  Leiva,  ex- 
pedition of,  298,  quarrels  with  Hu- 
mana, slain,  299 

Bonilla,  Lieut.  GoL,  Apuntes,  r^ort, 
▼lews  of,  448,  note  472 

Bonito,  Pueblo,  described,  25 

Braba,  Taos,  230,  note  247 

Brower,  J.  V.,  Jftfinoirs,  cited,  Okeaj^ 
298,  note  214;  location  of  Quivira 
Indians,  227,  note  248 

Bna,  Nicolas,  San  Juan  Indian,  gov- 
ernor, Bon-in-law  of  Pop4,  killed  hj 
Pop4,  357 

Buffalo,  first  mentioned  hj  Oabesa  de 
Yaca,  88 

Bureau,  American  Ethnology,  cited,  82, 
note  17 

Bustamente,  Pedro,  soldier  with  Fr. 
Bodri{(ues,  257;  his  account  of  the 
expedition,  258,  note  278 

Bustamente,  Juan  Domingo  de,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  434,  note  449; 
French  take  Chntrtal^o,  435,  report, 
435;  trial,  437 

Busto,  Captain  Antonio  Colrian,  visi- 
tador-general,  484 ;  holds  convention 
at  Santa  F6,  434 

Oabbba  db  Yaoa,  Alvab  Nnfisz,  sur- 
vivor Narvate  expedition,  54 ;  report, 
55,  56;  goes  to  Spain,  presented  at 
court,  57;  bibliography,  57,  note  47; 
journeys  inland  from  Tampa  Bay, 
experiences,  fights,  63,  67;  given 
command  at  boat  by  Narvate,  73; 
passes  mouth  of  Mississippi,  76; 
wrecked,  wanderings,  localities,  77; 
Borantes  and  Castillo,  77 ;  winter  on 


island,  79;  heals  sick,  82;  escapes 
to  mainland,  experiences  with  In- 
dians, 84;  fate  of  Narvate,  86; 
other  companions,  87;  his  captivity 
and  experiences  with  wandering 
tribes,  88  et  seq.*,  pifion  nuts,  98; 
great  river  from  north,  99,  note  98 ; 


meets  fixed  habitations,  100;  further 
wanderings,  102,  notes  103,  104, 
105;  coral  beads  and  turquoises. 
102;  reaches  settlements.  Village  ox 
Hearts,  103,  note  110;  City  of  Meix- 
ico,  Mendosa,  tells  story  to,  104-115; 
asks  king  for  governorship  of  Flor* 
id%  115;  captain-general,  116: 
charges  against,  116;  trial,  116;  end 
of,  116;  route  discussed  hj  author- 
ities, 118  ei  9eq 

Oachupin,  Tomas  Yeles,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  439;  campaign  against 
Comanches,  442,  note  463;  quarrels 
with  Franciscans,  443 ;  re-appointed, 
445;  visits  Qunnison,  445;  trials  for 
witchcraft,  445,  note  469 

Oampo,  Portuguese,  left  behind  bf 
Coronado,  238,  note  254 

Canadian  river,  mentioned,  226 

Capoques,  language,  82 

Cmvallo.  alcalde  of  Karvafis  expedi- 
tion, 66 

Cardenas,  Lope  de,  oflicer  Coronado  ex- 
pedition, 205;  fight  at  Tiguex,  208; 
rape  of  Indian  woman,  208;  mas- 
sacre of  Indians,  209;  punished,  209, 
note  224;  consequences  of  massaeve, 
211;  siege  of  IHguex,  214;  retoms 
from  Suya,  report,  Alcares,  238 

Cksa  Blanca,  48,  note  29 

Castafieda,  Pedro  de  Nagera,  historian, 
biography,  173,  note  190;  cited, 
174,  note  191;  186,  note  204;  195, 
196,  notes  210,  211;  Grand  Canyon, 
198,  note  213;  Cicuy6,  description, 

203,  note  217;  Tiguex,  description, 

204,  note  218;  cited,  214,  note  226; 
death  of  Estevan,  158,  note  190; 
cited,  219,  notes  233,  235;  Alvarado 
visits  Taos,  230 ;  dted  as  to  petition 
of  soldiers  for  return  to  New  Spain, 
237,  note  252;  dted,  Indians  left 
at  HawaiktUi,  239,  note  255;  bio- 
graphy, 247,  note  261;  quoted,  283, 
note  292 

Castafio  de  Sosa,  his  entrada,  292, 
note  299;  list  of  persons,  292,  note 
300 ;  vimts  pueblos,  his  explorations, 
293,  294,  297;  his  arrest  1^  Captmia 
Morlete,  298 

Castillo,  survivor  Narvafa  expedition, 
117 

Castillo,  Captain  Diego,  expedition  to 
Teyas  Indians,  845 

Cathedral,  at  Santa  F6,  site,  built  by, 
421,  note  424 
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Oatiti,  Indian  chief,  357,  note  366; 
369,  note  378;  death  of,  370,  note 
378 

Gebolleta,  Nayaj6  mission,  441,  note 
460 

Gensosy  earliest  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
277,  note  288;  Vetanenrt's  state- 
ment, 277,  note  288.    See  Popuiatian 

Oerro  Azul,  347 

Ghacan,  mentioned,  102 

CSiacon,  Don  Fernando,  goTomor  of 
New  Mexico,  452;  Indian  cam- 
paigns, 452,  notes  478,  479 

Chacon,  Don  Jos6  Medina  Salazar  Yil- 
lasefior,  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Marques  de  la  Penuela,  administra- 
tion of,  424;  raids  upon  Zuiii,  424; 
rebuilds  chapel  of  San  Miguel,  42^ 
note  429;  campaign  against  Nava- 
j6s,  425 

Chalchuitl,  mentioned,  122 

Ghamita,  site  of  Ofiate's  capital,  317, 
note  323 ;  called  San  Pedro  de  Chama 
bj  De  Vargas,  317 

Gluunuscado,  Francisco  Sanchez,  ex- 
plorer, with  Fr.  Bodriques,  256; 
names  of  his  soldiers,  266,  note  270; 
his  explorations,  256-257;  visits 
pueblo  of  Pnara,  257,  note  272;  re- 
turns to  San  Bartolom6,  death  of, 
258 

Charlevoix,  Letters  of,  mentioned,  116, 
note  125 

Chavarria,  Fr.  Diego,  mentioned,  412 

Chaves,  Don  Fernando  Duran  de,  of- 
ficer with  De  Vargas,  alcalde  of 
Bernalillo,  fought  with  Jemes  In- 
dians, 410,  note  411 ;  alcalde  of  San 
Felipe,  412 

Chavez,  Don  Francisco  Javier,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  470 

Chavez,  Don  Jos6  Antonio,  alcalde  of 
Alburquerque,  470 

Chelly,  Canyon  de.  mentioned,  43; 
battle  at,  457;  definition,  pronun- 
ciation, 457,  note  484 

Cherokee  Indians,  mentioned  as  mound- 
builders,  9 

Chichilticalli,  185;  Coronado  camps 
at,  185,  note  203  j  mentioned,  246 

Chihuahua,  trade  with,  474,  note  508; 
route  through  by  Ofiate,  310 

Chupadero,  pueblo  of,  ruins,  17 

Cia,  pueblo  of,  217,  note  229;  Espejo 
cited,  note  229;  Espejo  visits,  278; 
battle  of,  379,  note  385;  junta  at, 
423;  mentioned,  395 

Cieuyft,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Alvara- 


do,  203;  description,  203,  note  217; 
Indians  in  revolt  at,  229;  Castafio 
de  Sosa  visits,  293 

Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Fr.  Antonio  de,  men- 
tioned, 139 

Cliif  Palace,  mentioned,  46,  note  29 

Cliff  Dwellmgs,  location  of,  distino> 
tions,  42-45;  antiquity,  46.  See 
Hdbikkiions 

Climate,  pre-historic  conditions  as  to, 
29,  note  13 

Cochitf,  pueblo  of,  Indians  conspire 
with  Tehuas,  346.    See  Bandelier 

Cocopas,  Indians,  met  by  Alarcon,  180, 
note  199 

Codallos  y  Babal,  Don  Joaquin,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  administration 
of,  439,  note  455;  battle  with  Co- 
manches  and  Utes,  442,  note  463 

Comanches,  Indians,  origin,  Shoshon- 
ean,  range,  50,  note  32;  records, 
349,  note  359 ;  raids  by,  420 ;  battle 
with,  430;  esroedition  against,  431; 
expedition  of  Fadilla  and  Femandes, 
431,  note  439;  raids  by,  435;  cam- 
paign against  by  Cachupin,  439; 
French  sell  them  arms,  440,  442  j  at- 
tack Oalisteo,  note  464;  expedition 
against  by  Governor  Urrisola,  445; 
battle  between  them  and  Apaches, 
448;  recommended  as  allies  against 
the  Apaches,  448;  killing  of  Cuemo 
Verde,  450,  note  474 

Compostela,   115 

Concepcion,  Fr.  de  la,  mentioned,  mis- 
sionary among  Hopi,  338 

Concha,  Don  Fernando  de  la,  govern 
nor  of  New  Mexico,  administration 
of,  451;  Indian  campaigns,  Indians 
at  San  Ddefonso,  trouble  feared, 
451 

Conchos,  Indians,  256;  met  by  Espejo, 
266 

Conchos,  river,  mentioned,  256;  Es- 
pejo returns  by  way  of,  282 

Cond6  de  Corufia,  mentioned,  285;  in- 
structions from  king  as  to  contracts 
for  entradas,  286,  note  295 

Copper  bell,  given  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
97,  note  97 

Corodeguachi,  pueblo  of,  439,  note 
457;  Opata  pueblo,  note  457 

Coronado,  Don  Francisco  Vasques, 
governor  of  Nueva  Galicia,  141 ;  goes 
w^th  Fr.  Marcos  to  Culiacan,  142; 
letter  to  Mendosa,  159,  note  174; 
biography,  177,  note  189;  journey 
to  Cibola,  184,  185,  186;  battle  of 
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Hawmiktih,  186,  note  204, 187;  letter 
to  Mendom  describing  battle,  180, 
note  205;  Pedro  de  Tovar  goes  to 
Moqui,  102;  letter  to  Mendoia,  104; 
Oai^enas  to  Orand  Canyon.  107; 
Indiana  from  Gieuy6,  108;  Alvara- 
do  to  Gieny6,  100 ;  Lope  de  Cardenaa 
to  Tignex,  205;  goei  to  Tutahaeo, 
205,  note  210;  siege  of  Tiguez,  214; 
Tiaita  GienyA,  217;  sends  Torar  to 
Sonora,  218,  note  231;  his  expedi- 
tion to  Qnivira,  210-223;  ereets 
cross,  228,  note  243;  retoms  to 
Tiguez;  captain  makes  trip  down 
river  80  leagnes,  thrown  from  horse, 
235,  note  251;  starts  on  letnm  for 
Mezieo,  238,  notes  253,  254;  meets 
Juan  Oallego  with  reSnf  oreements, 
246;  reaches  New  Galieia,  246;  ar- 
rives Gitj  of  Mexico,  sees  Mendoia, 
gives  up  position,  accusations 
against,  247 

Coronado  Expedition,  officers  of,  173- 
174;  equipment,  174,  note  101;  de- 
parture of,  175,  note  104;  Chiametla, 
177;  death  of  Lope  de  8amaniego, 
177,  note  105;  route,  176,  note  104; 
march  of,  description,  212,  siege  of 
Tiffuex,  214.    See  Coronado 

CSortM,  Hernando,  marqu^  del  Valle, 
mentioned,  55;  protests  from,  163; 
note  177;  claims  of,  163,  note  170; 
relations  with  Mendoa,  160;  enter- 
tains Cabeza  de  Yaca,  115;  titles, 
187;  expeditions  of,  138 

Gortte,  Juan,  306 

Cortes,  Spanish,  470;  delegate  Pino's 
labors  at,  471,  note  505 

Council  of  the  Indies,  protests  before, 
166 

Cows,  100,  note  100;  101,  note  102 

Cms,  Fr.  Juan  de  la,  241,  note  257 

Cruzate,  Don  Dominf^o  Jironza  Petriz 
de,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  bio- 
graphy, his  ent^ada,  377,  378;  his 
administration,  377-380 

Cruzate  y  Oongora,  Don  Gervasio,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  his  adminirtia- 
tion,  437,  438 

Guartalejo,  location  of,  432,  note  441 ; 
presidio  ordered  established  at,  432; 
council  of  war  decides  adversely, 
432 

Cnbero,  Don  Pedro  Bodrigues,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  a^inistration 
of,  troubles  with  De  Vargas,  414, 
notes  414,  415;  population  during 
rule  of,  417 ;  visits  Moquis,  417,  note 


410;  hears  of  return  of  De  Vargas, 
leaves  Santa  F6,  governor  of  Mara- 
caibo,  death  of,  &0 

Cnbero,  town  and  plain  of,  417,  note 
410 

Gnemo  Verde,  Comanche  chief,  460, 
note  474 

Cuervo  y  Valdes,  Don  Francisco,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  his  administra- 
tion, 421;  named  by  the  Duke  of 
Alburquerque,  founds  city  of  that 
name,  422;  campaign  of  Juan  de 
Uribarri  upon  the  buffalo  plaina, 
422,423 

Cueva  Enriquez,  Don  Francisco  Fer- 
nandez de  la,  Duke  of  Alburquerque, 
421,  note  426;  city  of  Alburquerque 
named  for  him  by  Governor  CoerTO, 
422;  name  ordend  changed  by  the 
duke,  422 

Gnitaos,  Indians,  fight  with  Guadala- 
jara, 346 

Gushing,  Frank  H.,  cited,  133,  note 
140 

Guyamungue,  pueblo  of,  viaited  by  De 
Vargas,  battle  at,  400 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  historian,  cited,  54, 
notes  37,  38;  66,  note  56;  68,  notes 
50,  61;  71,  note  65;  72,  note  66; 
76,  note  73;  118,  note  126;  146, 
note  153,  route  of  Fr.  Marcos;  227, 
note  243 

De  la  Cerda,  Alvaro,  Captain,  Narvate 
expedition,  60 

De  la  Croix,  Internal  Provinces  organ- 
ized, 448;  commanding  general,  de- 
prived New  Mexico  of  office  of  eap- 
tain-general,  448,  440,  456 

Delgado,  Fr.  Carlos,  mentioned,  427; 
436,  note  425;  report  of  against 
official  tyranny,  442,  note  462 

Del  Valle,  Don  Francisco  Antonio 
Marin,  governor  of  New  Mexieo, 
administration  of,  444;  visit  of 
bishop  Tamaron,  444 

Descalona,  Fr.  Luis,  left  b^ind  by 
Coronado,  230,  notes  254,  256;  biog^ 
raphy,  241,  note  257;  Cicuy6,  242 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  mentioned,  165 

De  Vargas,  Don  Diego  Zapata  Lujaii 
Ponce  de  Leon,  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  the  reconquest,  380;  char- 
acter,  marches  against  Sumas  frooi 
El  Paso,  380,  381;  flying  entry  into 
New  Mexieo,  reaches  Santa  F6,  his 
reception,  incidents  of  trip,  381, 382 ; 
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goes  to  northern  pueblo^  returns  to 
Santa  F6y  reporta  to  vieeroy,  aaka 
for  reSnforeementa,  sends  horses, 
etc.,  to  El  Pasoy  marches  to  Znfii  and 
Aeoma,  383;  Apache  attack,  retnms 
from  Acoma,  returns  to  El  Paso, 
384;  entrada  of  1693,  officers  of, 
385,  note  390;  marches  up  Bio 
Orande,  finds  change  in  sentiment 
among  Indians.  386;  meets  Indians 
at  San  Felipe,  887 ;  journey  to  Santa 
F6,  entry  and  reception,  cernnonies, 
387,  388,  note  391 ;  calls  for  supplies 
from  Indians,  conspiracies  renewed, 
391;  Indians  close  gates  of  city, 
storming  of  city,  392;  Indians  sur- 
render, chief  and  others  executed  in 
plan,  393;  sends  to  El  Paso  for  aid, 
sends  out  raiding  parties,  marches 
against  Black  Mesa,  394;  marches 
on  Potrero  Viejo,  battle  of,  395, 
396,  notes  393,  394,  395;  Indian 
losses,  396,  note  396;  Spanish  camp 
attacked,  398;  result,  398,  notes  398, 
399;  sets  fire  to  pueblo,  returns  to 
Santa  F6,  399,  note  400;  marches 
northward,  battle  at  Cuyamungue, 
reaches  Taos,  pueblo  is  sacked,  400, 
401,  note  402;  marches  to  the  Ute 
eountrr,  Ojo  Caliente,  battle  on  San 
Antonio  river,  402,  403,  404 ;  returns 
to  Santa  F6,  marches  to  Jemes,  at- 
tacks pueblo,  404,  note  404;  sacks 
Jemes,  recovers  remains  of  Fr.  Juan 
de  Jesus,  405,  returns  to  Santa  F6, 
405,  note  406;  entry  in  journal  as 
to  imrial  of  bones  of  Fr.  Juan  de 
Jesus,  note  406;  Indians  ask  peace, 
pardon  granted,  natives  submit,  407, 
408;  famine  of  1696,  409;  uprising 
of  1696,  murder  of  friars,  battle  of 
Canyon  de  San  Diego,  defeat  of  In- 
dians, 410,  note  411;  marches  to 
Acoma,  attacks  pueblo,  fails,  411, 
note  411;  fight  at  Taos,  Picuri^, 
return  to  Santa  F6,  412 ;  De  Vargas 
arrested  by  Oovemor  Cubero,  fined, 
in  jail,  415,  416,  notes  416,  417 ;  re- 
appointed, 420,  campaign  against 
Apaches,  death  and  buriiU,  420,  421, 
note  424 
De  Vargas,  Eusebio,  mentioned,  396 
Diaz,  I^mal,  historian,  cited,  63,  note 

35 
Diaz,  Melchior,  mentioned,  56;  Oabeza 
de  Vaca  meets,  109,  note  119,  113 ; 
arrives  at  Chiametla,  report  to  Fr. 
Marcos,    178;    leaves   Cibola,    295; 


joins  Arellano,  194;  reaches  Colo- 
rado river,  194;  hears  of  AUureon, 
finds  letters,  journeys  to  coast,  196, 
note  211;  death  of,  196,  note  212 
Doe.  de  Indies,  eited,  171,  note  188; 
202,  note  216;  286,  note  295.    See 
Paoheeo  y  Cardenas,  and  Paeheeo, 
Joaquin  F.,  and  Paeheeo,  Doe. 
Doc.  In^dit.    See  Paeheeo,  Doe, 
Dofia  Ana,  town  of,  mentioned,  9 
Dorantes,    Andr^    survivor    Narva6z 
expedition,  55,  note  39,  biography; 
helped  prepare  map  with  C^besa  de 
Vaca,  56,  note  45;  mentioned,  73; 
fight  with  IndlaniL  75 ;  meeting  with 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  85;  mentioned,  89; 
deer  hearts^   103;   mentioned,   132, 
133 
Duran,  Fr.  Andrte,  bewitched,  349 
Duran,  Fr.  Bodrigo,  with  Ofiate,  307 
Durango,  bishop  of,  disputes  with,  435; 
visits  province,  437,  note  452 

ELI2A00CHXA,  DoN  Mabtin,  bishop  of 
Durango,  visits  New  Mexico.  436, 
note  425;  inscription  on  El  Morro, 
437 

El  Paso,  city  of,  mentioned,  Fr.  Bod- 
rigues  reaches,  256;  founded,  367; 
missions  near,  371,  note  379;  Oter- 
min  returns  to,  375,  376,  note  383; 
missions  founded,  Senecfi,  Socorro 
and  Isleta,  377;  mentioned,  878; 
Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza  leaves, 
378 ;  De  Vargas  arrives  at,  381,  384, 
presents  vestments  to  Franciscans, 
384;  De  Vargas  leaves  for  2nd  en- 
trada, 385;  settlers  at,  394;  Pose- 
ueve  myth,  402,  note  403;  mention- 
ed, 408;  mentioned,  relative  to  Fr. 
Menchero's  visit,  440;  population  in 
district  of,  confirmations  by  Bishop 
Tamaron,  1760,  444;  mentioned, 
452;  population,  1800,  455;  Pike 
taken  to,  469;  mentioned,  470;  car- 
avans left  for,  474;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor at,  477 

El  Pueblito,  near  Yunque  Yunque. 
317,  note  323 

Enchanted  Mesa,  mentioned,  200,  note 
215 

Escalante,  Fr.,  visits  Moqui,  recom- 
mendations as  to  Oraibe,  447,  note 
470 

Escalona  and  Barrundo,  dted,  257, 
note  271;  mines  mentioned  by,  258. 
note  273  ^'        > 

Escalona,  Fr.  Juan  de,  letters  to  cap- 
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tain-geneml  about  Ofiate,  830,  aota 
331 ;  writes  to  provincial,  331 
Eicobar,  Fr.  menuoned,  eomiaario,  832 
Enpejo,  Don  Antonio  de,  mentioned, 
265,  his  entrada,  265  &t  9eq.;  sol- 
diers with,  265,  note  280;  note  281: 
starts  for  north,  meets  Conchos  and 
Toboeos,  JumanoB,  266,  note  282; 
tell  him  of  Spaniards  and  negro,  Es- 
tevan,  260;  passes  up  Bio  Qraade, 
visits  many  pueblos,  population  of, 
273,  274;  arrives  at  Puara;  death 
of  friars  confirmed,  275,  notes  284, 
285  and  286;  visits  many  pueblos, 
estimates  of  population,  276,  note 
288 ;  visits  Aeoma,  Zufli  and  Moqui, 
278 ;  finds  Indians  left  by  Ck>ronado, 
270;  finds  mines,  281,  note  200;  re- 
turns and  goes  to  the  Bio  Qrande, 
visits  pueblos  in  north,  returns,  goes 
home  oy  way  of  the  Pecos  river, 
282;  eseortea  by  Jumanos  to  the 
Concho,  282;  arrives  at  San  Barto- 
lom6,  makes  report  to  king,  282; 
report  as  to  mines,  286;  mUces  ap- 

fhcation  for  right  to  colonise,  288, 
80,  note  207;  no  expedition  or^ 
ganized  by,  200 

Ei^eta,  chief  of  Oraibe,  418,  notes 
421,  422 

Estevan,  survivor  Narvafis  expedition, 
birthplace,  65,  note  30;  mentioned, 
83,  01,  100,  103,  120;  lives  in  tra- 
dition of  Zufiis,  133;  note  140;  in- 
structed to  go  with  Fr.  Marcos,  his 
orders,  143,  144;  starts  north,  with 
instructions  from  Fr.  Marcos,  145, 
146,  notes  153, 154 ;  mentioned,  150 ; 
reaches  Oibola,  robbed  and  killed, 
151;  manner  of  death,  156,  note 
167;  authorities  differ,  157,  158, 
note  160;  Goronado's  letter  as  to 
death  of,  150,  note  174 

Estevan,  Indian,  governor,  conspira- 
tor, hanged,  347,  note  856 

Estrada  y  Austria,  Don  Juan,  acting 
governor,  no  record  of,  433,  note 
448;  came  as  jues  de  residencia,  433, 
434 

Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  investigations 
by,  founded,  contributions  to,  6,  7 

Fahini  of  1606,  400;  friars  expected 

uprising,  400 
Faraon  Apaches,  mentioned,  warned, 

428 
Farfan,  Captain,  joins   Ofiate,    300; 

wrote  eomedy,  812;  goes  in  search 


of  mines,  325;  seleeted  to  be  leader 
in  attack  on  Acoma,  326;  sent  to 
city  of  Mexico  by  Ofiate,  820 

Femandes  Dure,  anther,  cited,  804^ 
note  307 

Fernandez,  Don  Carlos^  eaptain,  In- 
dian fighter,  traditions,  431,  note 
435 

Figneroa,  Antonio  de,  friend  of 
Ofiate,  mentioned,  806;  partner  in 
Ofiate 's  entrada.  806 

Flag,  American,  first  floated  in  New 
Mexico,  463,  note  401 

Flagstaff,  town  of,  cliff -dwdHngs 
near,  46,  note  20 

Flon,  Colonel  Manuel,  commissioned 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  did  not 
qualify,  451,  note  477 

Franciscan  Martyrs,  list  of,  358,  notes 
367,  368,  360;  sermon  over,  361, 
note  360 

Franciscans,  Order  of,  send  Fr.  Aaon- 
cion  beyond  New  Gfalicia,  130,  note 
144;  proud  of  Fr.  Marcos,  162, 163; 
mentioned,  243;  character  of  mem- 
bers of  order,  243,  244,  252,  254^ 
258,  260,  261,  281,  280;  mentioned, 
with  Ofiate,  307,  300;  missions  def- 
initely located  by  Ofiate,  313,  314; 
Fr.  Martinea  apportions  distriets^ 
321,  note  327;  additional  friars 
come  to  Ofiate,  320 ;  opposed  to  pol- 
icy of  Ofiate,  331;  mentioned,  332; 
by  1617,  number  of  churches  boilt 
by  and  converts,  333;  missions  in 
1621,  formed  into  a  eustodia  under 
Fr.  Benavides,  337;  additional  friars 
arrive  under  Fr.  Estevan  Perea, 
337,  338;  names  of,  338;  report  of 
Fr.  Benavides,  340,  341,  342,  note 
342;  journeys  by  to  the  eastern 
plains,  345;  death  of  Fr.  Letrado, 
note  352;  diiBculties  between  friars 
and  officials,  346,  note  354;  Fr.  Aye- 
ta,  his  report,  350,  note  361;  mis- 
sions in  1680,  350,  note  362;  their 
labors  against  Indian  paganism,  354, 
355,  note  363;   rebellion  of   1680, 

Slot  of  revealed  to  Fr.  BOTnal,  Ida 
eath,  367;  list  of  friars  killed,  358. 
notes  367,  368,  360;  bodies  or 
friars  found  at  Santo  Domingo,  363 ; 
list  of  friars  ^o  survived  the  maa- 
sacre.  363,  note  370;  Fr.  Ayeta  goes 
to  cify  of  Mexico  with  report  of  re- 
volt, 367,  note  376;  list  accompany- 
ing Otermin's  second  entrada,  371; 
despatches  from  to  Mexico,  in  1685, 
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&78;  vestmentB  preaented  to  bj  De 
Yarffas,  reeovered  at  Zufii,  384:  eere- 
monies  and  incidents  eonneeted  with 
entry  of  De  Vargas  into  Santa  F6, 
1693,  389,  note  391;  ask  De  Vargas 
for  old  palace,  Santa  F^  391;  re- 
mains of  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesos  recov- 
ered and  taken  to  Santa  F6,  405, 
note  406;  friars  established  in  their 
missions  after  re-conquest,  407,  note 
407;  list  of.  note  407;  De  Vargas 
advised  by  friars  of  danger  of  sec- 
ond revolution,  409;  revolt  of  1696, 
friars  killed,  410,  note  411  j  Fr. 
Garaicochea,  419 ,  420;  mentioned, 
422,  note  426;  efforts  of  Fr.  Pefia, 
425;  junta  of  friars  and  civil  au- 
thorities, 428,  note  435;  junta  of 
friars  at  Santa  F6,  434;  controver- 
sy with  bishop  of  Durango,  435,  436; 
anxious  about  order  of  Jesuits  as 
to  Moqui,  440;  padres  asules  win 
their  contest,  441;  controversies  be- 
tween Franciscans  and  secular 
priests,  443,  list  of  friars,  1750,  note 
466;  conversion  of  the  Moquis  by, 
447,  note  by  Fr.  Escalante,  470;  ex- 
periences of  Major  Pike  with,  467, 
note  497,  notes  501,  502;  missions 
in  1810,  complaints,  478,  note  513; 
Pino's  request  for  a  college,  479, 
note  513 

Francisco,  Indian  of  San  DdefonBO, 
leader  in  pueblo  revolt,  357 

French,  earliest  advance  into  New 
Mexico,  432,  notes  440,  441,  443,  454 

Oalisteo,  pukblo  of,  group,  names  of, 
259,  note  275;  Fr.  Bemal  killed  at, 
358,  note  368;  a  Tanos  pueblo,  381; 
they  come  to  Santa  F6,  381 

Gallatin,  Albert,  mentioned,  4 

(}allego,  Juan,  officer  Goronado  exped- 
ition, 174,  194,  246 

Gallegos,  Heman,  soldier  with  Fr. 
Bodriguez,  257,  258,  note  273 

Gallinas  river,  220,  note  236 

Garaicochea,  Fr.,  420,  note  423 

Garc^s,  Fr.,  449,  visits,  Moqui,  447, 
note  471 

Garcia,  Alonzo,  Lieutenant-general, 
360,  365,  note  375 

Garcia  de  Mora,  Oaptain  Jos6,  soldier, 
470;  member  of  junta  of  1910,  471, 
note  503 

Garcia,  Don  Manuel,  470 

Gaspar  de  Mexico,  met  hj  Espejo,  879 


Gatschet,  cited.  Migration  Legend,  69, 
note  61 

Gomes,  Captain  Francisco,  officer  un- 
der Otermin,  360 

Gonzales  de  Mendosa,  Don  Pedro,  fath- 
er-in-law of  Espejo,  goes  to  Spain, 
289 

Gourds,  veneration  of,  origin,  95,  note 
96 

Governors  and  captains-general,  Kew 
Mexico,  1822,  list,  481,  482 

Granillo,  Luis,  Lieutenant-general,  un- 
der De  Vargas,  385 

Gran  Quivira,  origin  of  name,  231,  note 
250 

Grand  Oanyon  of  Colorado,  discovered 
by,  description,  197,  note  213 

Grapes,  first  introduced  into  New  Mex- 
ico, 372,  note  381 

Gregg,  Josiah,  cited,  Ofiate  's  petition, 
304,  note  308 

Guadalajara,  Captain  Diego  de,  exped- 
ition of,  battle  with  the  Cuitaos,  345 

Guerra,  Tr.  Ambrosio,  entertains  Ma- 
jor Pike,  469,  note  501 

Guerra,  Tr,  Antonio,  with  Otermin, 
371 

Guerra,  Juan,  mentioned,  helps  Ofiate 
financially,  307 

Guevara,  Diego  de^  officer  with  Conm- 
ado,  217 

Guevara,  Juan  de,  306 

Guevavi,  settlement,  mentioned,  440, 
note  456 

Guipuy,  pueblo  of,  location,  destroyed, 
42,  note  27 

Gutierres,  Captain  Lorenzo,  457,  note 
485 

Gutierrez,  Fr.,  missionary  among  Hopi, 
338 

Guzman,  Don  Lois  de,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  344,  note  345 

Guzman,  Nufio  de,  governor  of  New 
Galicia,  112;  chanuster  of,  137; 
conquers  Sinaloa,  founded  settle- 
ments, 137 

Habitations,  location,  reasons  for,  40, 
note  24;  dassiflcation,  9,  10;  s^les 
of,  10,  note  4;  occupation,  11;  loca- 
tion of  ancient  districts,  11,  note  5. 
See  Houses 

Hacienda  de  Mejia,  De  Vargas  leaves 
baggage  at,  381;  sends  escort  with 
captives  to  El  Paso,  383,  note  388 

Hakluyt,  R.,  Voyages^  dted,  67,  note 
58;  71,  note  66;  139,  note  143;  146, 
note  154 
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Han,  langnmge,  98 

Handbooh  of  Ameruxm  Indiangy  died, 

49 ;  Apaehesi  note  31 ;  180,  Goeopaiy 

note  199;  266,  note  282 
Harrington,  J.  P.,  eited,  reseemblanee 

of  lOowa  and  Tanonan  laagoagea, 

32,  note  17 

Hawaikfih,  pneUo  of,  152,  note  165; 
Estevan  slain  here,  159;  Goronado 
orders  advanee  on,   186;    kiva  at, 
186,  note  204;  battle  of,  187;  men- 
tioned, 199,  205,  211;   BandeUw'a 
deBcription  of,  348,  note  358;   oc- 
eupied  nntil  1672,  349,  note  358 
Haza,  mentioned,  221 
Hayden  Barney,  mentioned,  6 
Hajnes,  Qniriras,  227,  note  243 
Heredia,  Alonao  Paeheeo  de^  governor 

of  New  Mexico,  343,  note  343 
Herrera,  hiatorian,  died,  69,  note  61; 
80,  note  74;  139,  note  146;  254,  note 
266 
Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  arehasologiet, 
dted,  10,  note  4;   11,  note  5;   12, 
Pujft,  note  6;  quoted,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20;  dted,  26,  note  10; 
27,  note  11;  28,  note  12;  29,  notes 
13,  14;  30,  notes  15,  16;  gladng, 
note,  16;  31,  note  17;  35,  note  19; 
38,  notes  20,  22;  aneestors  of  Pueb- 
los, 39,  note  23;  48,  note  29 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  Don  Miguel,  Mex- 
ican patriot,  479,  note  514 
History,  aboriginal,  dividons  of,  9 
Hodge,  F.  W.,  ethnologist,  historian, 
49,  Apaches,  note  31 ;  citeil,  53,  notes 

33,  34;  54,  notes  36.  37,  38;  55, 
notes  39,  40;  Juan  Ortis,  snnrivor 
Narvate  expedition,  56;  Cabeca  de 
Vaea  narrative,  notes  41,  42;  char- 
acter of  Oabesa  de  Vaea,  57,  note 
46;  bibliography  of  Bekukon  of  Al- 
var  Nufies  Oabesa  de  Vaea,  57,  note 
47;  cited,  60,  note  48;  64,  notes  52, 
53;  68,  note  59;  70,  note  64;  71, 
note  65;  72,  notes  67,  68;  73,  note 
69;  75,  notes  71,  72;  82,  notes  77, 
78;  Malhado  Idand,  83,  note  80; 
cited,  86,  note  86;  89,  note  88;  90, 
note  89;  92,  note  93;  93,  note  95; 
gourds,  rattles,  95,  note  96;  origin 
of  copper  bell,  97,  note  97;  Pima- 
haitn,  108,  note  118;  route  of  Oa- 
besa de  Vaea,  119,  note  128;  colo- 
phon of  BekioUm,  134,  note  141; 
First  Diaeovered  City  of  Cibcia, 
152,  note  165;  Coeopsa,  180,  note 
199;   Acmna,  people  of,  200,  note 


215;  Quereehos,  220,  note  237;  route 
of  Goronado,  224,  note  241;  note 
243;  bridge  over  Peeos,  289,  note 
245;  language  of  the  Piro,  232,  note 
250;  date  of  death  of  Pr.  PadiOa, 
245,  note  259;  biography  of  Ou- 
tafieda,  247,  note  261;  Jumaaos 
Indians,  266,  note  282;  note  283; 
Jiearilla  Apaches,  422,  423,  note 
427;  origin  of  the  Jemei,  424,  note 
430;  Gorodeguachi,  440,  note  457; 
Gebolleta,  441,  note  462 

Hopi,  mentioned,  43;  44,  note  28, 
names  of  all  the  Hopi  pueblos;  llrvt 
vidted  by  Spaniards,  44,  note  28; 
misdons  establidied,  44,  note  28 

Houses,  communal,  southern  Umit,  9; 
detached  type,  9;  social  organisa- 
tion, 29,  note  14 

Humana,  Juan  de,  accompanies  Bonil- 
la,  298,  299,  note  304 

Hungo  Pavie,  pueblo  of,  45 

Hurtedo,  Juan  Paez,  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  De  Vargas  entrada,  1693, 
in  charge  of  colonists,  385;  accom- 
plice of  De  Vargas,  415,  note  415; 
neutenant-generid,  421 ;  governor 
ad  interim,  421;  name  on  Inscrip- 
tion Rock,  437 

Ibabra,  Fkancibco  db,  expedition  of, 
283,  284,  note  293;  mentioned,  285 

Icasbaloeta,  J.  G.,  historian,  eited, 
175,  details  of  Goronado  expedition, 
note  193 

letans,  Indians,  467,  note  496 

Indian  tribes  met  by  Gabesa  de  Vaea, 
93,  94,  note  95 

Inhabitants,  first,  of  New  Mexico,  7, 
8 ;  theories,  8,  note  2 ;  customs,  cere- 
monies, kinship,  origin,  8,  note  3; 
epoch  of,  9;  relationship,  31,  note 
17;  disappearance  of,  33,  34;  rem- 
nants found,  34;  ruins,  districts 
where  found,  11,  note  5 

Inquisition,  mentioned,  445,  446,  note 
468 

Inscription  Bock,  vidted  by  Governor 
Martines,  429;  by  bishop  of  Duran- 
go  and  Hurtado,  266,  437;  inscrip- 
tions on,  275,  281 

Internal  Provinces,  established,  448 

Investigations,  Indian,  New  Mexico^ 
advent  of  railways  assisted,  4 

Irala,  lieutenant-governor,  mentioned, 
116,  note  125 

Irigoyen,  Fr.,  mentioned,  461,  note  460 
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Irrigation,  ditches  at  Tschirege,  P1176, 
19 

latota,  pueblo  of,  364,  note  373;  Oter- 
min  reaches,  373;  fight  at,  374;  in- 
habitants join  Tu-pa-tu,  376,  note 
382;  De  Vargas  camps  at,  386 

Iturbide,  Don  Agustin,  biography,  480, 
note  515 

Jaca,  pneblo  Indian  chief,  Taos  pueb- 
lo, 357 

Janos,  Apaches,  439,  note  456 

Jaramillo,  lieutenant,  route  to  Quivira, 
mentioned,  224,  note  241;  mention- 
ed, 226;  eited,  228,  note  244;  men- 
tioned, 237,  note  252;  cited,  238, 
note  254;  218,  note  231;  221,  note 
239 

Javier  de  Uranga,  lieutenant-governor, 
mentioned,  452 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  president,  mention- 
ed, 4 

Jemez,  pueblo  of,  visited  hj  Espejo, 
278;  population  of,  278;  Fr.  De  Lu- 
go sent  to,  323,  note  327 ;  mentioned 
by  Benavides,  342,  note  342;  con- 
spiracy, 1650,  346;  Vetancurt's  list, 
351,  note  362;  362,  note  369;  bones 
of  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus,  366,  note 
375;  mentioned,  382,  383;  De  Var- 
gas marches  to,  404;  battle,  405, 
note  405;  De  Vargas  recovers  bones 
of  Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus,  405,  note  406 ; 
entry  in  journal  of  De  Vargas  as  to, 
406,  note  406;  mentioned,  407,  note 
407 ;  uprising  of  1696,  warning  from 
the  friar,  Francisco  de  Jesus,  friar 
killed,  battle  at,  410,  note  411; 
pueblos  sacked  by  the  Navaj6s,  424, 
description  and  origin  of,  424,  note 
430 ;  mentioned,  428 ;  Utes  raid,  435 ; 
made  a  visita  account  small-pox, 
451;  population,  1750-1800,  455 

Jesuits,  Order  of,  mentioned,  252,  note 
262;  mentioned,  440 

Jesus,  Fr.  Francisco  de,  murdered  at 
Jemez,  410,  note  411 

Jicarillas,  Apaches,  history  of,  422, 
note  427 

Jimenez,  town  of,  mentioned,  255 

Jimenes,  Fortuno,  pilot,  mentioned,  138 

Jos6y  Indian  with  Humana,  mention- 
ed, 299,  note  304 

Jumanos,  tribe  of  Indians,  met  by  Ca- 
beca  de  Vaca,  122;  by  Espejo,  266, 
note  282 ;  monograph  of  Mr.  Hodge, 
269,  270,  271,  note  283;  Benavides 
says,  273,  341,  note  341 ;  mentioned, 


345;  Fr.  Ayeta's  report,  352,  note 

361 
Junta,  1714,  Indians,  428,  note,  435 ;  as 

to  Indian  raids,  1731,  434;  to  elect 

delegate  to  Cortes,  470,  471,  notes 

503,  504 
Justice,  of  Spaniards^  110,  111,  112, 

note  119 

KXRESAN  STOCK,  mentioned,  9 
Korea.    See  Quires 
Kino,  Father,  mentioned,  449 
Eavas,  description,  ceremonies,  30,  note 
15 

Laoson  db  Ouxvaba,  Don  Pxdso,  378 

Laguna,  San  J086  de,  pueblo  of,  de- 
scription, founding  of,  417,  note  419; 
trouble  with  Indiims  of,  427 

LaLande,  Baptiste,  Creole  trader,  men- 
tioned, 464,  note  493,  465;  regard- 
ed as  spy  by  Pike,  467 

Lara,  Captain  Miguel  de,  battle  of 
Canyon  de  San  Diego.  410,  note  411 

La  Salle,  mentioned,  Pefialosa  story, 
348,  note  357 

Las  Casas,  Fr.  Bartolom6,  biography, 
141,  note  150 

Letrado,  Fr.  Francisco,  338,  mentioned, 
killed  by  the  Indians,  note  338;  date 
of  death  of,  345,  note  352 

Leyba,  Captain  Pedro  de,  365,  note 
375;  mentioned,  371 

Lewis  and  Clark,  expedition  of,  men- 
tioned, 4 

Little  Bird,  pueblo  of,  definition,  22 

Liana,  Fr.  Geronimo  de  la,  death  of, 
338 

Llanos  de  San  Francisco,  bulbilo 
plains,  Aguas  Zarcas,  258 

Lomas  y  Cofanenares,  Juan  Bautista  de, 
asks  for  concession,  290,  291;  con- 
tract approved  by  viceroy,  nothing 
done,  291 

Lopez,  Fr.  Francisco,  256 ;  his  compan- 
ions, route  to  New  Mexico,  257; 
martyrdom,  259,  260;  came  from 
Andalusia,  260,  note  276;  burial 
place,  260 ;  re-burial  by  Fr.  Estevan 
de  Perea,  261,  note  278 

Lopez  de  Mendizibal,  Don  Bernardo, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  344 

Los  Cerrillos,  mentioned,  102,  note  106 

Lucero  y  Godoy,  Juan,  with  Otermin, 
371;  goes  to  City  of  Mexico,  378 

Luoero  de  Gk>doy,  Diego,  with  Ot^- 
min,  371 

Luis  Lopez,  De  Vargas  stops  at,  386 
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LnmmiB,  Charles  F.,  dted,  Aeoma^  200, 
note  215 

Maoana,  Oub  Ladt  or,  Btory,  870,  note 
884 

Madrid,  Oaptain  Boque^  mentioned, 
eampaign  against  Apaches,  1688, 
878 :  arrival  at  El  Paso,  in  command 
of  De  Vargas's  army,  884;  offieer 
second  De  Vargas  entrada,  885; 
mentioned,  804;  commands  division 
at  Potrero  Vi^o,  896,  note  895; 
lieut.  gen.  of  cavalry  and  alcalde 
mayor  of  La  Oafiada,  412 

Magdalena,  mountains,  Lient.  ICanri- 
que,  campaign  against  Apaches,  452, 
note  479 

ICagrias,  Indians,  Espejo  visits,  276, 
note  287 

Haines,  Don  Alberto,  governor  of  Kew 
Mexico,  470 

Maldonado,  Captain  Bodrigo,  officer 
nnder  Coronado,  216 

Maldonado,  friend  of  Ofiate,  member 
of  Andieneia,  806 

Maldonado,  Captain  Alonso  de  Castillo, 
55;  citisen  of  Sataunanca,  note  89; 
mentioned,  79;  cures  the  sick,  90; 
mentioned,  100:  sees  Indian  with 
buckle  of  sword-belt,  104;  became 
resident  of  City  of  Mexico^  117 

MaUiado,  Island  of,  80,  83,  note  80; 
118,  note  126 

Maliacones,  Indians,  mentioned,  94 

Manrique,  Lieutenant-colonel,  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  470 ;  member  of  jun- 
ta of  1810,  470;  campaign  against 
Apaches,  452,  note  479 

Manso,  Fr.  Tomas,  custodio,  337 ;  bio- 
graphy, 838 

Marata,  kingdom  of,  mentioned,  148, 
note  157;  mentioned,  passed  by  Al- 
varado,  199 

Mariames,  Indians,  mentioned,  94 

Marques,  Fr.  Diego,  mentioned,  287; 
captured  by  the  English,  287 

Martin,  Cristobal,  287,  288,  note  296 

Martin,  Captain  Sebastian,  tradition, 
431,  note  439 

Martin,  Captain  Heman,  345 

Martines.  Fr.  Diego,  mentioned,  309; 
apportions  pueblos  into  districts, 
321;  mentioned,  322,  323,  324;  goes 
to  Mexico  for  friars,  remains  there, 
829 

Martines,  Captain  Felix,  governor, 
1715, 429  j  campaign  agidnst  Moquis, 
name  on  inscription  rock,  429;  men- 


tioned, 480,  438;  investigation  of, 
438;  alderman  of  Santa  F6  for  life, 
429 

liatsaki,  pueblo  of,  211;  described, 
note  225 

Medrano,  Juan  de,  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  844 

McElmo,  canyon,  cliff -dwellings  in,  44 

Melgares,  Captain  Facundo,  expedition 
of,  468 ;  biography,  459 ;  escorts  Pike 
to  Chihuahua,  469,  note  501 ;  govern- 
or of  New  Mexico,  480;  mentioned, 
481,  note  516 

Menchero,  Fr.  Miguel,  440,  visits  Oila 
Biver  and  pueblo  of  Acoma,  440; 
statistics  by,  443,  note  466 

Mendieta,  historian,  cited,  139,  note 
144;   140,  note  148 

Mendinueta,  Don  Pedro  Fermfn  de, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  447;  kni^t 
of  Santiago,  447;  maaes  treaty  with 
Comanches,  447 

Mendosa,  Don  Antonio,  vicer(^  of  New 
Spain,  mentioned,  55,  115,  141;  se- 
lects Fr.  Marcos,  142,  note  151;  let- 
ter from  Coronado,  159,  note  174; 
mentioned,  162,  169,  171;  organisa- 
tion of  Coronado  expedition,  171, 
0t  Beq,;  departure  of  expedition, 
176 ;  sends  Alareon  by  sea,  179,  note 
188;  letter  to  fnmi  Coronado,  189, 
notes  205,  206,  207;  Coronado 's  le- 
tum,  his  reception  by,  247 

Mendosa,  Diego  Bercerra  de,  mention- 
ed, 138 

Mendosa,  Diego  Hurtado  de,  mention- 
ed, 147 

Mesa,  Black,  393;  battie  at,  394;  men- 
tioned, 399;  battie  at,  defeat  of  De 
Vargas,  treaty  of  peace,  407 

Mesa  Verde,  48,  note  29 

MesiUa  Valley,  Fr.  Bodrigues  passes 
tiirough,  256 

Mexico,  independence,  480 ;  demonstra- 
tion at  Santa  F6,  481,  note  516 

Mexico,  city  of,  mentioned,  162;  pop- 
ulation of  in  1540,  162,  notes  175, 
176 

Miera,  y  Paeheco,  Don  Cleto,  Alcalde, 
member  of  junta,  471,  note  503 

Migrations,  of  families,  9 

Mines,  mentioned  by  Chamuseado,  258, 
note  273 ;  found  by  Espejo,  281,  note 
290;  no  mines  worked  until  1725, 
111,  note  119;  report  of  Oovenwr 
Chacon  1808,  475;  Pike  refers  to, 
475;  Santa  Bita  mine  diseoversd, 
of,  475 
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Mindeleff,  C,  dted,  42,  note  27 
Miranda,  Don  Juan  de,  governor  of 

New  Mexico,  344 
MiflBionBy  Franeiscan,  321,  note  327; 

441,  451 ;  in  1810,  478,  note  513 
Missouri,  Indians,  433,  note  447 
MogoUon,  Don  Juan  Ignacio  Flores^ 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  administra- 
tion of,  426,  428 
Money,  no  circulating  medium,  454 
Mongolian  race,  mentioned,  8 
Montezuma,  legend  of,  402,  note  403 
Montezuma,  castle,  48,  note  29 
Montoya,  Don  Diego,  alcalde  of  Santa 

F6,  470 
Mooney,  James,  ethnologist,  Kiowa  vo- 

eabularj  mentioned,  32,  note  17 
Moqui,  pueblos  of,  148,  note  157 ;  192, 
note  208;  423,  note  428;  Moqui  dip- 
lomacy, 429,  note  436,  439;  conver- 
sion of,  447,  note  470;   450,  note 
475 ;  De  Vargas  visits,  384 ;  mention- 
ed, 417,  note  418;  418,  419 
Morlete,  Captain  Juan,  298,  note  302 
Morrison,    William,    mentioned,    464, 

note  493 
Morse,  Bev.  J.,  mentioned,  4 
Mota  Padilla,  historian,  cited,  163,  note 
176;  177,  note  195;  186,  note  204; 
196,  note  212;  209,  note  224;  siege 
of  Tiguex,  216,  note  228;  235,  note 
251 ;  241,  note  257 ;  254,  note  264 
Mound-builders,  9 

NAMBi,  PUXBLO  OF,  De  Vargas  visits, 
382;  mentioned,  393 

Narbona,  Captain,  Navaj6  campaign. 
Canyon  de  CheUy,  457 

Narva6z,  Pamfilo  de,  Expedition  of, 
1527,  53-76;  biography,  53,  notes  33, 
34,  35 

Naufragios,  cited,  65,  note  54;  70, 
note  62;  126,  note  133;  129,  note 
135;  130,  note  136 

Navaj6,  Indians,  mentioned,  5;  ene- 
mies of  Pueblos,  48 ;  Benavides '  clas- 
sification, 341 ;  pueblos  join,  412 ;  de- 
feat of  by  Captain  Sema,  428 ;  mis- 
sions near,  441,  note  462;  trouble- 
some, 457 ;  campaign  against  by  Nar- 
bona, 457,  note  485 

Navajo,  settlement,  location,  15 

Navarro,  Don  Francisco  Trebol,  acting 
governor.  New  Mexico,  448 

Navawi,  pueblo  of,  location,  22 

Neiva,  Don  Job6  de,  governor  of  New 
Viscaya,  378 

New  Mexico,  origin  of  name,  283,  284 ; 


mentioned,  286,  291,  292;  conquest 
of,  301,  308,  309,  311;  first  capital 
of,  315,  notes  319,  320,  321; 
missions  in,  321,  note  327;  end  of 
Ofiate's  rule  in,  332;  conflicting 
stories  as  to  capital  of,  332.  333; 
date  of  establishment  of  capital  at 
Santa  F6,  333,  note  336;  capital  of, 
334,  note  337;  arrival  of  friars  in, 
1627,  337;  friars  in,  338:  governors 
in  1621^  1629. 338,  note  338 ;  no  com- 
plete list  of  governors,  343,  note 
343 ;  governors  of,  testimony  of  Juan 
Domingues,  344,  notes  348,  349; 
mentioned,  345;  governor  Pefialosa, 
347 ;  missions  established,  1664,  348 ; 
pueblo  Indians  in,  by  Vetancurt,  350, 
note  362 ;  Spaniards  driven  out  of  by 
Pueblos,  361  et  seq,,  mentioned,  377 ; 
reconquest  by  De  Vargas,  380  ert 
8eq,f  Governor  Cubero  arrives  in,  414 ; 
De  Vargas  returns  to,  420;  govern- 
ors of,  421  et  seq.;  visit  of  Bishop 
Crespo,  435;  visit  of  bishop  of  Du- 
rango,  Elizacochea,  437;  French  de- 
signs upon,  440;  visit  of  Tamaron, 
bishop  of  Durango,  444;  industries 
of,  453,  454;  trade  with  Chihuahua, 
454,  455;  population  in  1800,  455; 
Pike's  expedition  into,  461,  notes 
491,  492,  495;  governors  of,  470; 
delegate  from  to  Spanish  Cortes,  470, 
471,  notes  503,  504,  505;  last  of 
Spanish  rule  in,  473  et  seq.;  com- 
mercial conditions  in,  474,  476; 
mines  in,  475;  education  in,  475; 
character  of  administration,  476; 
military  force  in,  477,  478 ;  Francis- 
can missions  in,  478,  note  513;  last 
Spanish  governor,  480 ;  Mexican  gov- 
ernors, 480;  list  of  governors  1598 
to  1823,  481,  482 
Niza,  Fr.  Marcos  de,  vice  commission- 
er-general, 139,  note  147,  note  148; 
biography  of,  140,  141 ;  Mendoza  se- 
lects, 142,  note  151 ;  leaves  Culiacan, 
144;  journey  to  Cibobk,  145  et  seq,^ 
route  of,  147,  note  155 ;  reaches  Gila 
river,  150,  note  162;  hears  of  death 
of  Estevan,  151 ;  proceeds  to  Cibola, 
sees  dty  of  HawaiMih,  152,  note  165; 
names  province  St.  Francis,  154 ;  re- 
turn journey,  155  et  eeq.f  reports  to 
.provincial,  156;  mentioned,  157, 158; 
Bandolier,  as  to  route  of,  160,  note 
174;  returns  to  City  of  Mexico,  his 
reception,  report,  162,  163;  veracity 
of,  163,  note  178,  173;   report  of 


at'Santo  Domingo,  313,'314;  cstab- 
lishpfl  capital.  rtlS,  nntps  alS,  320; 
'^iplorationi  of.  ai9 ;  irriiration  diU'li- 
cs,  plot  of  Akiiilar.  320,  321;  cbappl 
■   iirled,  :i-.'l;  friars  distributed, 


of 


,   324; 


226;  remains  behind  oi 
Coronado  to  Mexico,  238.  note  254; 
fouraeo  of,  239,  note  256 ;  biography 
and  charattcr  of.  240,  241,  note  257; 
returns  to  Qiiivira.  his  martyrdom, 
244,  245 


Zufii,  325 ;  finds  Meiican  Indians  left 

Pa.iaritans.  si-mbolism.  culture.  23,  note 

bv  Coroniidii,  Z2r>;  bnttle  at  Acoma, 

12:   nrtx.  iiistoms.  kivas.  clans.  30. 

death  of  -Tiian  Salvidar,  325  ei  srq.: 

note  15;   .\wanyu.  emblem,   32.  33; 

reports  to  vieerov,  328;  marehes  lo 

migrations  from.  34 

(treat   plriiiis,   329,   330;    returns   to 

Pajarito   plateau,   mentioned,    )I,    13, 

San  Gabriel,  trouble  ivith  friars.  3:H), 

i5;  niins  on,  20  ft  seq.;  pioneer  el- 

331;  founds  city  of  Santa  Fe,  332: 

plorations  on,  28,  note  11 

visits  Tnseription  Rock,  .1.12 

Pala-'io,  bistorian,  .303,  nolo  311 

Opatas.  Indians.  147.  note  156 

Pantoja.  Captain  Juan,  under  Narvaei, 

Oraibo.  [m.-blo  of.  4IS,  note  421.    See 

60,  note  48 

Ttniii,  MoqxU 

ParaKiiav,  Indiana  of,  116 

Orders,    meddteant,   div-ision    of,    253. 

Pariembos,    Indians,    mentioned.    116, 

Ortiz.  D..n  Antoni,,,  lanaiaate  for  del- 

Pnssagiiiites,   Indians   met   bv   Eapejo. 

.■iPite  to  Sjmnish  rortes.  471,  note  50:i 

266 
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Pfttaiabueyes,  IndiauB,  266,  note  282. 

See  Jumanos 
Peeoe,  pueblo  of,  Coronado  arrives  at, 
219,  note  236,  224;  Arellano  ar- 
rives with  army,  229,  note  245,  234; 
Fr.  Esealona  goes  to,  242,  243;  Fr. 
Padilla  leaves,  244;  mentioned,  254; 
Espejo  visits,  282;  CastafLo  de  Sosa, 
visits,  293;  attacks  the  pueblo,  sup- 
plies taken,  293 ;  mentioned,  popula- 
tion, Benavides,  342,  note  342;  Por- 
eiuncola,  352,  note  362;  Vetancurt's 
li^,  mentioned,  359,  note  368;  In- 
dians from  attack  Santa  F6,  362; 
mentioned,  369,  382;  sends  in  alle- 
giance to  De  Vargas,  383;  Indians 
of,  friendly*,  391,  411 ;  Santo  Domin- 
go chief  killed  at,  411;  444,  popula- 
tion, note  466;  mission  at  made  a 
visits,  account  deaths  by  small-poz, 
451 ;  population,  1800,  455,  note,  ta- 
ble; population  in  1828,  474,  note 
506 
Pecos  river,  Coronado  reaches,  219; 
builds  bridge,  notes  234,  236;  Ban- 
dolier says  was  Canadian,  224 ;  Arel- 
lano crosses,  229,  note  245;  return 
route  of  Espejo  down  the,  282; 
called  Bio  de  las  Vacas,  282;  Sala- 
do  of  Castafio  de  Sosa,  293 
Pedemal  Peak,  mentioned,  27 
Peifiado,  Fr.,  mentioned,  332 
Pefia,  Fr.,  mentioned,  his    activities, 

425 
Pefisalosa,  Brice6o,  Don  Diego  Dion- 
isio,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  347, 
348,  note  357 
Pe-ra-ge,  pueblo  of,  location,  27 
Peralta,  Don  Pedro  de,  governor  of 

New  Mexico,  332,  note  333 
Perea,  Fr.  Estevan,  comisario,  1614, 
332;  brings  30  friars,  337;  makes 
journey  to  the  great  plains,  345 
Petatlan,  mentioned,  106,  note  112 
PicuridS)  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Oflate, 
319;  Fr.  Zamora  at,  323,  note  327; 
Benavides  mentions,  343,  note  342, 
351 ;  Vetancurt '«  list,  population  of, 
note  362;  Indians  of  attack  ranches 
in  1680,  360;  Fr.  Bendon,  murdered 
at,  1680,  362,  note  368;  mentioned 
as  to  land  grant  to,  380,  note  385; 
De  Vargas  visits,  382;   mentioned, 
394 ;  De  Vargas  visits  in  1694,  400 ; 
population,  444,  note  466 
Piedras  Verdes,  mentioned,  46,  note  29 
Pike,  Major  Zebulon  M.,  expedition  of, 
461  et  seq,,  notes  489,  490,  491,  492, 


494,  495;  description  of  Santa  F6, 
468,  note  500;  compensation  to  by 
congress,  469,  note  502 

Pimahaitu,  language,  108,  note  118 

Pininicangwiy  puemo  of,  16 

Pino,  Fr.  Juan,  mentioned,  432 

Pino,  Don  Jo86,  alcalde  of  Alburquer- 
que,  mentioned,  470 

Pino,  Don  Pedro  Bantista,  delegate  to 
Spanish  cortes,  biography,  labors, 
family,  views  of,  470,  471,  472,  note 
505 

Pintado  pueblo  of,  23,  24,  25 

Piros  Indians,  232;  Hodge's  mono- 
graph, 232,  note  250;  uprising  of, 
347;  executions  of,  note  356 

Plata,  Bio  de  la,  mentioned,  116 

Pobares,  Francisco,  killed,  Tiguex,  215 

Pojoaque,  pueblo  of,  de  Vargas  visits, 
382 

Policy  of  Spaniards,  252,  253,  note  262 

Po-p6,  Indian,  San  Juan  pueblo,  men- 
tioned, 349;  leader  of  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion of  1680,  355  et  seq,,  note  364; 
co-conspirators,  357 ;  kills  son-in-law, 
357;  tours  country,  368,  369,  note 
378;  death  of,  369 

Population,  Indians,  Espejo,  276,  note 
288 

Porras,  Fr.  Francisco,  death  of,  338 

Posadas,  Fr.,  mentioned,  report,  345, 
note  351 

Pose-ueve,  legend  of,  401,  note  403 

Potrero  Viejo,  battle  of,  395,  note  394 ; 
folk  tales,  400,  note  401.  See  De 
Vargas 

Pottery,  ancient,  similarity  to  present 
day,  40,  note  23 

PoweU,  Major  J.  W.,  mentioned,  6 

Pow-ho-ge,  clans  of,  27 

Prince,  Dr.  L.  Bradford,  cited,  66, 
note  56;  67,  note  59;  69,  note  61; 
71,  notes  65,  66;  75,  note  71;  118, 
note  126;  122,  note  131;  133,  note 
139;  227,  note  243 

Puara,  pueblo  of,  Fr.  Bodriguez  visits, 
257,  note  272 ;  location  of,  261,  note 
279 

Pueblos,  ruined,  abandonment,  41, 
notes  24,  25,  26,  and  27 

Pueblo  Indians,  total  number  of,  42, 
note  27 ;  classification  of,  342 ;  Bena- 
vides, list,  note  342;  rebellion  and 
independence,  354  et  seq.)  final  sub- 
mission of,  412 

Puerto  de  la  conversion  de  San  Pablo, 
331 
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PunameBy  Indiaoiy  visited  hj  Espejo, 

278 
Pa-yd,  rains  of)  eieavatioiis  at,   12, 

note  6;  description  of,  13, 14, 15 

QuALAca,  PUiBLO  OF,  mentioned,  281, 
note  250 

Qoarac,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  Fr.  De 
la  Uana  died  at,  338 

Qnereehos,  Indians,  220,  note  237 

Queres,  Indians,  deseribed  hj  Bando- 
lier, 218,  note  230;  visited  l^  Espejo. 
277;  by  Gsstafio  de  Sosa,  296;  aid 
Be  Vargas,  407;  refugees  built  Ga- 
bero,  417,  notes  419,  420 

Qnivira,  province  of,  mentioned,  219; 
Goronado's  description  of,  222,  note 
240 ;  Fr.  PadiUa  returns  to,  238,  note 
254;  245,  note  258;  mentioned  by 
Bio  de  Loss,  286 

Bamibbk,  Don  BABTOLOict  db  Esteada, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  377 

Buaires,  Fr.  Juan,  mentioned,  838; 
death  of,  338 

Bed  House,  ChichiltiealH,  mentioned, 
185,  note  203 

Beneros  de  Posada,  Don  Pedro,  govern- 
or of  New  Mexico,  379,  380,  note 
385 

Bevolt,  of  Pueblo  Indians,  354  et  teq. 
See  Pueblo  Indiana,  De  Varga»f  Oier- 
min,  CruMote,  Po-flS, 

Bio  de  Loss,  Don  Bodrif^  de,  captain- 
general  Nueva  Galicia,  mentioned, 
report  to  viceroy,  285,  286,  note  294 

Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  35,  note  19,  37,  38 

Bobinson,  Dr.  J.  H.,  mentioned,  com- 
panion of  Msjor  Pike,  464, 465,  note 
494 

Bocha,  Don  Francisco  de  la,  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  decUned  to  serve, 
439,  note  455 

Bodrigues,  Fr.  Agustin,  explorations 
by,  255,  262;  best  account  of,  258, 
note  273 ;  death  of  and  companions, 
259,  260,  note  274;  burial  place  of, 
260;  Torquemada's  story  of,  260, 
note  276;  mentioned,  265;  news  of 
death  of  confirmed  to  Espejo,  275 

Bodrigues,  Nicolas,  371 

Bosas,  Don  Luis  de,  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  administration  of,  murdered, 
343,  note  343 

Buins,  pueblo,  classification  of,  10; 
districts,  11,  note  5.  See  HdbitO' 
iiom 


Saaykdra,  Hesnandabias,  officer  Cor- 
onado  expedition,  238 

Sacrifices,  in  kivas,  30,  note  15 

Salado,  nver,  Pecos,  293 

Salazar,  Fr.  Gristoval,  307 

Salvidar,  Don  Juan,  nephew  of  Ollats^ 
son  of  Juan  Salvidar,  306;  maestro 
de  campo,  310;  searches  for  Ab6^ 
312;  mentioned,  313,  324;  turns 
command  over  to  brother,  325;  bat- 
tle at  Acoma,  death  of,  326 

Salvidar,  Juan  de,  officer  Goronado  ck- 
pedition,  178;  report  to  Mendosa, 
178;  massacre  of  Indians,  217 

Salvidar,  Vicente^  son  of  Juan  Sal- 
vidar, 306;  sargento  mayor,  310; 
mentioned,  312;  expedition  to  buf- 
falo plains,  324;  mentioned,  325; 
returns  from  buffalo  plains,  825; 
takes  command,  325;  commands 
forces  to  Acoma^  326;  massacre  of 
Indians,  Acoma,  328,  note  329 ;  goes 
to  Mexico,  331,  secures  return  of 
friars,  note  331 

Samaniego,  Lope  de,  officer  Goronado 
expedition,  death  of,  177,  note  195 

Samaniego,  Don  Juan,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  344.  note  346 

San  Antonio,  PV.  Salvador  de,  enstodio, 
385,  note  390 

San  Bartolom4,  town  of,  mentioned, 
Fr.  Bodrigues  and  companions  leave^ 
256;  mentioned,  258;  Espejo  leaves^ 
265,  note  281;  Espejo  returns  to, 
282 

Sanches,  Alonso,  mentioned,  chief,  299, 
note  304 

San  Cristobal,  pueblo  of,  visited  h^ 
Castafio  de  Sosa,  296;  ruins  of,  lo- 
cation, 297;  Indians  of  reveal  pneUo 
plot,  357;  Indian  nsme  of,  descrip- 
tion of,  359,  note  368 

San  Diego,  Ft.  Tomas  de,  mentioned, 
death  of,  338 

San  Felipe  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  nsme  m 
early  documents,  284 

San  Felipe,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  863, 
note  371;  description  of,  note  872 

San  FeUpe,  name  for  San  Mareial, 
given  by  Fr.  Bodrigues,  256;  Piro 
village,  called  Tre-na-qucd,  visited  bj 
one  of  Ck>ronado  's  captains,  256 

San  Francisco  y  Nuiiiga,  Fr.  Qareia, 
founder  of  Socorro,  burial  plaee^ 
338 

San  (Hibriel,  capital,  315,  note  320; 
mentioned,  326;  defenses  at,  327, 
note  328 
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8an  Oregcnio,  town  of,  lame  as  San 

Bartolom6,  255 
San  Ddef  onao,  Black  Meaa  of,  Indiana 

anemUe  at,  name  of  Tulj6,  393; 

De  Vargas  marehes  to,  394 :  battle 

at,  394,  395,  399 ;  yields  to  De  Var- 

gis,  399;  Indians  still  held,  404; 
e  Vargas  attacks,  treaty  of  peace 
at,  407 
San  Ildefonso,  pueblo  of,  visited  l^ 
Ofiate,  Bov6,  314,  319,  note  324; 
friars  cremated,  note  324;  visited 
by  De  Vargas,  382 ;  De  Vargas  meets 

governor  of,  388;  abandon^  by  Te- 
oas,  393;  mentioned,  404;  Fr.  Oor- 
vera,  killed  at,  411,  note  411 

San  Jnan,  location  of,  Ofiate  arrives 
at,  314,  315,  316,  note  321,  322: 
mentioned,  320;  Ft,  Salasar  located 
at,  323,  note  327;  mentioned,  833; 
population  of,  1691,  351,  note  361; 
Pop6,  native  of,  356;  governor  of, 
357;  most  hostile  of  all  in  revolt  of 
1680,  357,  note  366 

San  Lasaro,  pueblo  of,  Tanoe,  860,  de- 
scription of,  note  368 

San  Lorenzo,  mentioned,  366 

San  Lucas,  pueblo  of,  visited  l^  Cas- 
tafio  de  Sosa,  296 

San  Marcial,  mentioned,  256 

San  Marcos,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Cas- 
tafio  de  Sosa,  296 ;  mines  near,  297 ; 
mentioned,  314;  turquoise  mines 
near,  note  318;  Ofiate  visits,  319; 
Tanoe  pueblo,  320,  note  326;  name 
given  by,  alMmdoned,  320,  note  326 

San  Mateo,  mentioned,  expedition  to, 
452 

San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  mentioned, 
55,  107,  note  116;  Fr.  Marcos  and 
Estevan  go  to,  143;  Fr.  Marcos 
leaves,  144 ;  Gastafieda  wrote  history 
at,  174,  note  190;  mentioned,  176; 
description  of,  178,  note  196 

San  Miguel,  chapel  of,  Santa  F6,  333, 
note  336;  334,  note  887;  entry  in 
journal  of  De  Vargas  concerning, 
336,  note  337;  Benavides'  report, 
342,  note  342;  Indians  near,  revolt 
of  1680,  362;  rebuilt  by  Marqu6s  de 
la  Penuela,  424,  note  429 ;  mentioned, 
431,  note  439 

San  Pascual,  pueblo  of,  visited  l^ 
Otermin,  373 

San  Pedro,  valley  of,  mentioned,  149 

Santa  Barbola,  town  of.  See  San 
BartolomS 

Santa  Clara,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  382 


Santa  Clara,  canyon  de,  mentioned,  15 

Santa  CnuL  de  la  Cafiada,  settlement 
of,  alealde  mayor  of,  visited  bj  De 
Vargas,  408 

Santa  Maria,  Fr.  Juan,  martjrrdom  of, 
story  of,  259,  260;  biography,  260, 
note  276 

Santa  F6,  eity  of;  founded,  332,  334, 
note  337;  mentioned,  341,  852,  note 
361;  mentioned,  358,  360,  361;  bat- 
tle at,  362,  363;  Otermin  abandons, 
363;  mentioned,  371,  381:  De  Var- 
gas enters,  382 ;  mentioned,  888 ;  De 
Vargas'  entry,  ceremonies,  889,  note 
391;  mentioned,  395,  397,  899,  400, 
401,  405;  bones  of  Fr.  Juan  de 
Jesus  taken  to,  405 ;  re-interment  of 
bones,  406,  note  406;  mentioned, 
407,  412;  garrison  at  strengthened, 
414,  note  414 ;  mentioned,  415 ;  Mo- 
qui  chieftains  come  to,  419,  note 
422;  mentioned,  420;  garrisons 
taken  to,  423;  mention^,  429; 
convention  at,  434;  bishop  of 
Durango  visits,  435;  flood  at,  447; 
mentioned,  451 ;  population  of,  1800, 
455;  mentioned,  465;  Major  Pike 
taken  to,  467;  junta  at,  1810,  470, 
471,  note  503;  one  doctor  at,  475; 
celebration  at,  480 

Santa  Bita,  copper  mine,  475,  discov- 
ered by,  475 

Santo  Domingo,  pueblo  of,  mentioned, 
visited  by  Castafio  de  Sosa,  297; 
Ofiate  holds  conference  at,  313;  Fr. 
Juan  de  Bosas  at,  322,  note  327; 
Auto  de  f e  celebrated  at,  Fr.  Esca- 
lona  buried  here;  also  Frs.  Talaban, 
Lorensana  and  Montesdoca,  351, 
note  362;  those  killed  in  1680  at, 
362,  note  369 ;  Lieut.-gen.  Domingues 
visits,  374 ;  surrenders  to  De  Vargas, 
383 ;  mentioned,  899 ;  pueblo  of  near 
Cochitf,  405 

Saures  de  Peralta,  cited,  169,  note 
183;  246,  note  260 

Schoolcraft,  James,  mentioned,  4 

Selden,  Ft.,  mentioned,  9 

Senec6,  pueblo  of,  372,  description  of, 
note  381 

Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  mentioned,  137, 
152,  note  165;  almost  forgotten,  253 

Sevilleta,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Oter- 
min, 373 

Simpson,  Gen.  J.  H.,  cited,  23,  24,  25; 
226,  note  242;  location  of  Quivira, 
note  243 
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Smithy  Biwkizighaiii,  historimn,  died, 

41,  note  25;  cited,  53,  note  84;  56, 

note  44;  61,  note  49;  66,  note  56; 

67,  note  59;  70,  note  63;  71,  note 

66;  75,  note  71;  93,  note  94;  108, 

note  117;  116,  note  125 
Soeorro,  pueblo  of,  called  Pilab6,  231, 

note  2^;  mentioned,  365;  visited  l^ 

Otennin,  373 
Spain,  last  days  of  role  of,  473  et  »eq. 
Spmce^Tree  Home,  mentioned,  46,  note 

29 
Sqnier  and  Davis,  mentioned,  6 
Stocks,  Indian,  in  New  Mexico,  9 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Arkansas  river, 

223 
Snmaa  Indians,  381,  note  386;  revolt 

of,  427^  note  434 
Sjlva,  Mannel  de,  governor  of  New 

Meodco,  338,  note  338 

Tabira,   puibblo   op,   mentioned,    Fr. 
Aeevedo  built  ehurek  at,  338;  In- 
dians of  mentioned,  350,  note  361; 
Fr.  Aeevedo  buried  at,  352,  note  361 ; 
erroneously  called  Gmn  Quivira,  231, 
note  249;  232,  note  249 
Tabora,  Captain,  mentioned,  326 
Ta-cti,  San  Juan  Indian,  Tu-pa-t6,  357 
Tafoya,  Don  Jos6  Miguel,  alcalde  of 

Santo  F6,  470 
Tamaron,  Don  Pedro,  bishop  of  Du- 

rango,  443,  444 
Tanonan  stock,  mentioned,  9 
Tanos  nation,  mentioned,  259,  note  275 ; 
visited  by  Espejo,  282;  mentioned, 
320,  note  326;  location  of,  342,  note 
342;  mentioned,  359,  note  368;  war 
waged  on  by  Qneres,  369 ;  370,  note 
378 ;  came  to  Santo  F6,  381 ;  gave  up 
city,  382;  they  sue  for  peace,  407; 
mentioned,  408 
Taos,  pueblo  of,  visited  by  Alvarado, 
230,  by  Castafio  de  Sosa,  294,  note 
301 ;  by  Ofiate,  called  Tayberon,  319 ; 
mentioned,  342,  note  342;  news  of 
Pueblo   rebellion   from,   359;   men- 
tioned, 382;  death  of  Fr.  Garbonel 
at,  411,  note  411;  mentioned  as  to 
traders,  435;  Comanches  raid,  445; 
annual  fairs  at,  453, 454 ;  population, 
toble  of,  455 ;  474,  note  506 
Tapia,  Pedro  de,  traitor,  387 
Tarabumares,  Indians,   cliff  dwellers, 
46,  note  29;   Bandolier  as  to,  34, 
note  18 
Tayberon,  Taos,  319 


Tehums  nation,  seven  viUagesL  277, 
note  287;  320,  note  326;  322,  note 
827;  342,  note  342;  popnlatioB, 
number,  note  342;  conspire  with 
Jemes,  346;  350,  note  361;  men- 
tioned in  revolt  of  1680,  359;  war 
waged  on  by  Queres,  369 ;  mentioned, 
870,  note  378;  mentioned,  394,  387, 
400 ;  fight  with,  412 
Tellea,  Captain  Baf  ad,  381 

Tenab6,  pueblo  of,  church  built  l^  Fr. 
Aeevedo,  338 

Teodoro,  Greek,  lost,  75,  note  71 

Tesuque,  pueblo  of,  15;  Indians  of 
arrested  by  Otennin,  359;  mission 
of  dtj  of  Santo  F6,  Fr.  Pio  killed  at, 
361,  note  369;  De  Vargas  vimted, 
382,  De  Vargas  meets  governor  of, 
388;  abandoned,  393;  Fr.  Jos6  Dlfli, 
located  at,  407,  note  407 ;  mentioned, 
411 

Thunder  Mountain,  384,  note  389 

Tignez,  province  of,  Alvarado  arrives 
at,  description  of,  202,  note  216; 
mentioned,  203,  204;  Gastofieda's  ae- 
count  of,  204,  note  218;  mentioned, 
205;  Coronado  reaches,  206,  234, 
note  220;  mentioned,  207,  212;  siege 
of,  214,  215,  216,  note  228;  men- 
tioned, 221;  Coronado  retama  to, 
228;  Arrellano  arrives  at,  229;  men- 
tioned, 230;  Coronado  leaves  for 
Mexico,  239;  mentioned,  254 

Tiguex,  river  of,  229,  note  245 

Tison,  river,  195 

Tlascala,  pueblo  of,  257 

Tobosos,  Indians,  267,  note  283 

Torre,  Fr.  Juan  de  la,  bishop  of  Nica- 
ragua, death  of,  338 

Totonteac,  province  of,  Moqui,  148, 
note  157 

Tovar,  Don  Pedro  de,  standard-bearer 
under  Coronado,  173;  wounded  at 
Hawaik&h,  189 ;  visito  Tusayan,  192, 
note  208 

Trenaquel,  pueblo  of,  231,  note  250 

Trevifio,  Don  Juan  Francisco,  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  1675,  344 

Tsankawi,  pueblo  of.  Place  of  Bound 
Cactus,  20,  21 

Tscherege,  pueblo  of,  description  of, 
22,  23 

Tn-pa-tu,  leader  of  revolt  of  1680,  357, 
note  366;  mentioned,  369,  death  of, 
note  378 ;  mentioned,  382 ;  De  Vargas 
has  conference  with,  388 

Turk,  El  Turco,  Coronado  meeto,  206; 
mentioned,  207,  218,  219,  note  230; 
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mentioned,  223,  228;  strangled,  225, 

notes  241,  244 
Turquoise  mines,  near  pueblo  of  San 

Marcos,  description  ox,  314,  note  318 
Tutahaeo,  pueblo  of,  Coronado  Tisits, 

205;  mentioned,  204,  note  218 
Tu'76,  definition,  14;  description,  15 
Ty-u-on-yi,  pueblo  of,  37;  description, 

kivas,  excavations  at,  37, 38 

Ubatbs,  Indians,  mentioned,  282 

Ugarte  y  la  Concha,  Don  Hernando, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  1650,  344 

Ulloa,  Francisco,  expedition  of,  164 

Ulloa  y  Lemos,  inspector,  307 

Urribari,  Juan  de,  422 

Urrisola,  Don  Manuel  Portillo,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  1760,  445 

Ute,  Indians,  Otermin  makes  treaty 
with,  349;  war  with  Pueblos,  370, 
note  378 ;  attack  town  of  Taos,  430 ; 
Valverde  leads  expedition  against, 
431;  battle  with  near  Abiquiii,  442. 
note  463 

Vaca,  Captain  Miguel  db,  alcalde  of 
Cochiti,  charges  against,  433 

Vaca,  Don  Miguel,  alcalde  of  Albur 
querque,  470 

Vacapa,  mentioned,  145,  note,  152 

Vald6z,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  343 

Valverde  y  Cosio,  Don  Antonio,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  430,  431,  432. 
433 

Velasco,  Don  Luis  de,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  304 

Velasco,  Fr.,  death  of,  358,  note  368 

Vetancurt,  historian,  cited,  245,  note 
258;  315,  note  318;  320,  note  326; 
332,  note  333;  340,  says  Nieto  was 
governor  in  1629,  note  338;  341, 
note  341;  massacre  at  Hawaik^h, 
349,  note  358 ;  missions  of  New  Mex- 
ico, 1680,  350,  351,  note  362 

Victorio,  Fr.  Antonio,  185 

Villagrd,  Captain  Gaspar  de,  cited  and 
quoted  as  to  pueblo  of  Puara,  262, 
note  279;  Castafio  de  Sosa's  en- 
trada,  298,  note  303 ;  historian,  men- 
tioned, quoted,  first  canto,  302,  note 
306 ;  biography,  303,  note  306 ;  men- 
tioned, 312;  cited,  317,  note  322; 
cited,  321,  324,  325,  328,  note  329 

Villanueva,  Don  Fernando,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  344 

Villasur,  Captoin,  432,  note  442;  433, 
note   447 


Visearra,  Colonel  Antonio,  governor  of 

New  Mexico,  470 
Visita,  definition,  253,  note  262 

Walpi,  pueblo  of.    See  Moqui 
Washington,  Col.  J.  M.,  23,  note  8 
We-je-gi,  pueblo  of,  description,  25 
Windsor,  Justin,  historian,  cited,  56, 

note  43 
Winship,  George  Parker,  historian, 
cited,  149,  note  159;  160,  163;  of- 
ficial report  of  Fr.  Marcos,  152, 
note  164;  Fr.  Marcos'  credit  with 
Mendoza,  156,  note  166;  orders  to 
fistevan,  156,  157,  note  167;  158, 
note  169;  162,  163,  notes  177,  178; 
De  Soto,  165,  note  180;  Cortte  to 
Spain,  169,  notes  184,  185;  cited, 
171,  note  187;  175,  note  192;  Culia- 
ean,  178,  note  196;  route  of  Coro- 
nado, 185,  note  202;  227,  note  243; 
Fr.  Padilla,  245,  note  258;  Coro 
nado's  return  to  Mexico,  quoted, 
246,  247,  note  260 
Witchcraft,  trials,  445,  note  467 

Xabe,   Quivira  Indian,   219 
Xuares,  Fr.,  comisario  Narva6z  expe 
dition,  65 

Yguazes,  Indians,  87,  note  87 

Ysopete,  Quivira  Indian,  219 

Yuma,  Indians,  met  by  Melchior  Dias, 
194,  note  209 

Yunque  Yiinque,  pueblo  of,  visited  by 
Barrionuevo,  229,  note  246;  capita) 
founded  by  Onate,  316,  note  321 

Zakats-Salmebon,      Fb.     Gebonimo, 

place  of  death  of  Estevan,  160;  as 

to   date  of  founding  of  Santa  F6, 

332;    career  in   New   Mexico,   337; 

cited,   259,   note    274;    Puara,   261, 

note  279;  cited,  275,  note  284;  cited, 

302,  note  305 ;  Ofiate  's  expedition  to 

Quivira,  cited,  330,  note  330 

Zaragosa,  Juston,  cited,  168,  note  181 

Zipias,  Indians,  346,  note  353 

Zotylo,  Don  Felipe,  governor  of  New 

Mexico,  338,  note  338 
Zuni,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  9 ;  Marata, 
148;  First  Discovered  City  of,  152. 
note  165,  186;  not  visited  by  Cha- 
muscado,  258;  Espejo  visits,  278; 
returns  to  from  Moqui,  281;  Ofiate 
visits,  324,  325;  extent,  population, 
etc.,   Benavides'   report,    343,   note 
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